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Wirt this first Number of the Ixptan Axtigvanry the projectors tender their thanks to those Contributors 
aud Subscribers who have encouraged their effort, and so speedily rallied to their aid, ‘The first number, nor 
even the second of such a Journal, cannot be expected to be a fair specimen of what it will be, when the cor- 
respondence columns become a special feature, and all our contributors have had time to supply their quotas of 
information. We must look to present subscribers to aid ns by making the Journal known to their acquain- 
tances and friends. As soon asthe Ixptan Antiqvary becomes more than self-supporting, the rate of 
subscription will be lowered. 

For thove who may not have scen it before we reprint the 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tae great interest now displayed, both by Indian and European scholars, on all subjects relating to Indian 
Antiquities, has induced the Projectors to undertake the publication of a Journal that may serve a8 an ade- 
quate medium of communication between Orientalists and Archwologists in the different provinces of India 
and in Europe and America,—in which all that relates to the Archwology, History, Geography, Ethnography, 
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Mythology, Literature, Religion, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, Folklore, Arts and Sciences, Natural History, 
&c., &c., of India and the neighbouring countries may find a record—indexed and easy of reference, 


The Ivo1an Antiquary, will contain, on an 
average, 32 pages monthly, or 384 per annum, in 
coloured paper cover. 

The leading features: of it will be— 
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nected with Indian , 28 complete as 
possible, and whatever Questions, fairly within the 
domain of Indian Antiquities and Natural Science, 
any oue may be disposed to submit, will be inserted. 
These will either be answered by the Editor in the 


same issue in which they appear, or wait the best 
replies procurable by Contributors, who are invited 
to supply Notes on all matters falling under the 
heads of the subjects enumerated. 

It is the desire of the Projectors to encourage the 
discussion, between Savane and Studentsin the West 
and East, of all points connected with the subjects, 
above enumerated, and thereby to aid the progress 
of knowledge. 

I1L.—The Journal will also give reswmés of the 
Transactions ofall learned bodies, whose professed 
object is the investigation of Indian Autiquities, 
&c, ; and by presenting to Indian Students, abstracts 
and Translations of German, French, and other 
Continental publications, it will familiarize them 
with the latest results attained by the most advanc- 
ed scholars in Europe. 

IV—A portion ofthe Journal will be reserved for 
Reviews of such books as come under the scope of 
its subjects, 

V.—Miscellaneous Selections and Extracts of 
interest, gleaned from al! sources not likely to come 
under the eye of the general reader, will also be 
inserted. 

Many of the most accomplished scholars in India 
have already promised contributions ; eminent Orien- 
talists in Europe, and America, it is expected, will 
become Contributors to this Journal. 
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or twelve months’ subscription, at the rate of #20, or £2 per annum, this includes postage. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


PREFATORY. 


UDGING from miany private communica- Scholars, unacquainted with these 

FS tions received fromall partsofIndia,itwould | the latest results arrived at by the greatest 
appear that such a journal as the Zndian Anti- | continental scholars. It will bo the aim of 
quary wasinuch wanted ; and ifitisconsidered that | the Indiqn Antiquary to supplement the Jour- 
almost every branch of scientific research possesses, | nals of the various Asiatic Socicties by direct- 
not merely the transactions of socicties specially ing the attention of its readers to the bost 
devoted to its culture, bnt also weekly, monthly, | articles in each, and supplying a Variety of such 
and quarterly journals, publishing all sorts of articles, notes, and memoranda as never find 
information, for all classes of readors; it is surely | their way to the pages of these publications, 

not too much to expect that Jndian Research Amoag the many subjects we wish and hope 
shonkd be of sufficient interest to Europeans | to see discussed, we may enumerate—Architec- 
resident in India, or interested in it and to in- | tural and other Lithic remains—of the extent 
telligent and educated natives of the country, to | and variety of which, in India, the world is only 
support one journal devoted to its promotion. beginning to form a vague ides. And as at- 
The scope of this will Le as wide as possible— tention has been specially directed to this branch 
addressing the general reader with information of late years, and Government has at last rery 
on Manners and Castoms, Arts, Mythology, | properly responde to the demand foran Archmo- 
Foasts, Festivals and Rites, Antiquities and logical Survey, we may hope to oid it by the 
History,—in which every onc, in any way con- | early publication of all the information respect- 
nected with the country, onght to feel an intel- ing its progress and discoverics communicated 
ligont interest,—snd,-at the same time, it is tp us by its officers, and aid it by information 
intended to be a medium of communication be- respecting localities and remains as yet bat 
tween Archwologists in the East and the West. imperfectly known. Then thore are old Native 
Its Correspondence columne will afford amnle Enginecring works of no small intcrest—of which, 


— it will make fally accessible tothemany Native , Sure ali our readere will welcome with delight, - 









Mr. Gover's “ Folk-songs of Southern India” 
ia not only an instructive book, it is probably 
without exception, the most interesting work 
relating to India and the social character of its 
people, that has appeared for years; and it shows 
what a patient worker may effect. 

Then the History, Chronology and Genealo- 
gies of the many provinces, races, and royal 
families are all but exhaustless subjects. On tlie 
costumes ancient and modern; on implements 
of domestic use, husbandry, and war; on Sports 
and Pastimes; and on the Arts and Handicrafta, 
of India, volumes might be filled. The Ethnology 
of the various tribes and the connections of their 
languages, &c., may well occupy many enquir- 
ers, Topography and Geography—ancient and 
modern,—are only beginning to attract attention, 
and ore susceptible of very extensive elucidation. 
Qur Indian Governments have at length taken up 
the compilation of Provincial Gazetteers ; but 
such workscan at first be only approximately com- 
plete, and the compilers—however talented and 
energetic—cannot be expected to obtain the 
best possible information, in more than a ma- 
jority of cases, Here, again, our contributors 
may be of public service, by supplying our pages 
with articles on points of local geography and 
history. 

Nuunismatology is another branch for which 
much remainsto be donz, There are comages— 
Sah, Gup'a, Baktrian, Hindu, and Mughal, of 
rarions ages and dynasties, that will amply re- 
ward patient study, and respecting which we ex- 
pectto be aided withresearches and coins to figure. 

Inscriptions abound in some districts more 
than in others, and if fac-similes are sent ‘to the 
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Indian Antiquary, we hope to find the means of 


publishing them for decipherment and trans- 
lation by those among our correspondents best 
skilled in such studies. 

Then there are the subjects of Mythology and 


| Religions—with their sects, rites and ceremonies ; 


Literature and Bibliography ; Philology and 
Grammar ; Astronomy ; Medicine ; Geology and 
Natural History —which will all snpply themes 
interesting to the scholar, the man of science, the 
politician, the educationist, the missionary, tho 
general reader and the tourist. 

Woe are gratified to find that so ready arcs- 
ponse has been made by so many eminent scho- 
lars in India to our request for aid, and we have 
tothank many others for voluntarily offering 
very valuable contribmtions to our pages, We 
jnvite all our readers to aid us with their pens ; 
there is no country where fresh information of 
the most varied sort lies so near to every one’s 
hand as in India ; and whoever tries to write, we 
feel sure, will find the field widen and deepen 
in interest the oftener he makes the attempt to 
pnt it into form for the interest and instruction 
of others. 

Finally, by indueing subscribers to join our 
ranks, and thereby obtaining for us the pecu- 


| niary means of which, as yet, we necessarily stand 


in need, our readers and first supportera will 
enable us to accomplish the services at which 
we aim ; and no pains will be spared on our part 
in endeavouring to stimulate that literary spirit 
and power which very many of those who have 
first welcomed our proposals are known to pos- 


| sess, and which not afew mre rendy to exert for 


the instruction of all who will join oa. 





ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF OLD HINDI IN ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY., 
sy JOHN BEAME®, 3.(.5., MBAS, éc. BALASORE, 


Oarewtat scholars in Europe, as a rule, devote 
their time and attention exclusively to Sanskrit 
and its off-ehoots, Pali and the Prakrits, With 
the exception of the veteran Professor, M. Garcin 
de Tassy, I know of none who have considered 
the Indian vernaculars of the medieval and 
modern periods worthy of their study, and even 
that eminent echolar’s Inbours have been chiefly 
directed to Urdu, and other quite modern 
branches of the Hindi group of dialects. Manu- 
scripts of works by Hindi writers from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century are very rare, and those 
that exist are seldom complete, On the occasion 


of my recent visit to England, I found that the 
British Mnseam contained none, the Bodleian 
had one bad manuscript of Chand, (which was 


| entered in the catalogue o3 a Sanskrit poem !) 


and the library of the Royal Asictic Society had 
not more than half-a-dozen works of this class. 
[found only three or four imperfect copies of 
some of thé latest and most common of these 
poets in the India Office library, and I believe 
continental collections are entirely destitute of 
them, thongh Ihad no time during my short 
stay in Paris to verify the fact. 

A wide field is then awaiting attention. Its 
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interest and importance for the student of com- 
parative philology will be apparent, when I say 
that the modern Aryan group of languages has 
been developed from the Sanskrit, or rather 
from‘that old Aryan ursprocke, of which Sanskrit 
is our only surviving type, by preciscly the same 
processes as those by which the Romance group 
in Europe has evolved itself from the Latin. 
We see in both groups exactly parallel develop- 
tents, marvellously synchronous, and precisely 
similar in point of structure. So also with the 
German group; readers of Grimm might alinost 
take his rules and the skeleton of his German 
Grammar, and fill up the details with examples 
drawn from Hindi, Marathi, aud other Indian 
languages.. Inasmuch then, as what we want, 
more especially in philology at present, is an 
alwolute paraliclism of all developements in 
groups of languages of the samy family, to 
enable us to give to our science that mathemati- 
cal precision which it is at present reproached 
with lacking, there can be few more important 
lines of study for the enquirer to follow, than a 
‘thorough elucidation of the principles of deve- 
lopment of the Aryan langnagesof India, The 
first requisite for this tasle is, that there should 
exist an accessible and trustworthy series of 
texts. As long as the Indian anthors remain in 
manuscript, no real work can be done. We mnst 
have Chand in print, just as readily procurable 
as Otfried or Notker, so that he may be analyzed 
and commented upon, and the lessons which his 
rule style teaches, as fully understood aa those 
ofthe old and middlo-German writers, 

It is generally «npposed, that, to translate an 
vld Hindi work, is as easy as it is to translate a 
modern German or French novel. This ix a 
very great mistake, and entails mach tindesery- 
ed neglectand some little contempt, upon scholars 
who undertake the task.” I wish therefore, 
asone who has had occasion to spend many a 
Weary hour over the dark and mystic Pages of 
these knotty old poets, to way a few words with 
a view to putting the importance and difficalty of 
thesd studies in a truer light, and winning somo 
sympathy and recoguition for those who are 
engaged in, what seems to them at present, a 
task of almost disheartening difficulty. 

The earliest Hindi poem extant, as far as we 
know at present, is the great epic of Cuayn 
Bannat, [ Buroth] called the Prithiraja 
which was written about A.D. 1200, and records 
the life and exploits of Prithirija of the Chauhin 
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tribe of Rajputs, the last Hindu sovereign of 
Debli. This is followed by a long string of writers 
of religious poetry, whose names are too well 
known to need repetition here, but whose works 
are, perhaps, not so familiar as their names.* In 
spite of occasional dialectic differences, and al- 
thongh o gradual modernization of style and 
vocabulary is discernible in them, these poets 
are alluf one type es regards grammatical con- 
type is about the most enigmatical that can 
possibly be imagined. 

In the first place, as though peculiarities of 
srammar and syntax were not enough to be- 
wilder the student, a mechanical stumbling-block 
of the gravest description meets him at the out- 
set. All the words in one line are written to- 
ether without any break; thns— 


Chand. 
Paattaraarca |) 
which is much as if one shonld write: da one 
word, the line— 
Godlikeerectwithnativehonourclad. 
Milton. 

This is the unirersal custom in Indian mauu- 
scripts of all ages, but in Sanskrit the practice 
causes no difficulty, because the inflexional ter- 
mination of the words themselves supply a 
guide to their proper division. 

Tu old Hindi, however, the inflexional termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs (@ point to be noticed 
presently more in detail) have almost entirely 
disappeared; so, that, we have frequently no clue 
at all to help ns in dividing the words. Take 
for instance the following lines from Chand :— 


BIMAcA TE Tae a HAT 1 
INTEC ATT ATAeT HE il 
i 

The above lines arenot consecutive, but are taken 
at random, from different parts of the poem. It 
will be observed, that each one of them admits 
of being divided in more than one way ; as, for 
instance, the first from a hymn in praise of Saras- 
wati. We may take it thus— 


Bai WM, Fett ATT Le. 
“Whose is the umbrella, holder of the drum.” 
(FEIT for FEAT a common change), or we may 
pethaps more correctly divide— 

Bt Mm ae ty thr Eee 


* Seo Garcin de Tas+y’s valuabis Histoire de ta Literatuc Bindoule nd Aimloustanic, VOL, I. passion. 





liant in wrath.” ‘The remaining part of the 


line 373 Ye APSHA “canopied with a 


cloud of bees,” is clear enough, 

If it be objected that the context and general 
sense of the passage will generally decide which 
of several possible ways is the right one, Tam 
constrained to reply, that these 1 H 
authors are often so very vague that little help 
can, in most instances, be obtained from the eon- 
of bards like Chand, meant to be sung, and the 


tone aad gestures of the singer were relied upon | 


to express the meaning aa much as, if not more 
than, the strict grammatical construction of the 
words, Chand’s epic isin the main historical, 
though often extravagantly legendary and hyper- 
bolical. In his tamer passages some connected 
sense may be traced, but when he soars into 
religions or descriptive altitudes, one may say of 
him with Bassanio; “ Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are os two graius of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seck all day ere 
you find them, and when you haye them, they 
are not worth the search.” 

It is still worse when we come to purely re- 
ligious or quasi-philosophical poems like Kabir's 
Rekhtas, where there is no regular narrative or 
chain of events to guide us, In such cases the 
luckless translater founders in deep mire with no 
landmarks by which to direct his course 

The value of this Old Hindi literature consists, 
to my mind, almost entirely im the assistance it 
renders to philology: fur purposes of philosophy, 
history, or anything else, it is notof much worth. 

Becondly, even if the task of diviling the 
words rightly be at last achieved, tant bien que 
mal ; leaving only one or two doubtful places to 
be settled hereafter, the translator's troubles 


have after all only begun. The language of all — 
but the most modern of these poets is in a tran- | 


sitional stage. 

Sanskrit and the Prakrits are, as every one 
knows, purely inflexional languages, while the 
modern vernaculars arc all more or less analytical. 
In the Indo-Aryan, as in the European cognate 
groups, a time came when the case and tense- 
endings of the old synthetical system had be- 
come o abraded ond corrupted that they no 
longer sufficed to distinguish clearly the relations 
between words in asentence, After o time, a 


reniedy was nnconscionsly found for this diffi- — 





old | 





culty in the introduction of particles, pro- or 
post-positions, and auxiliaries, whose use consti 
ical stage. But between the decay of the 
old and the rise of the new system, there inter- 
yenes a period of the greatest obscurity, and it 
is unfortunately just at this period, both in 
takes its rise. This period in Europe is occupied 
by the Trouvires and Troubadours, of the tongues 
of Oil ond Oc, by the Jaglars of Spain, the 
Minnesiingerof Germany and tho like, and occurs, 
historically, from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. In Germany, (where however the syn- 
thetical system never suffered so mnch deeny as 
in other countries,) the rise to power of the 
Swabian dynasty in the person of Konrad III. 
in 1188.4. D. marks the commencement, os 
Walther von der Vogelweide (1220), the Nibe- 
jangenlied, and Wolfram yon Eschilbach mark 
the zenith, and a host of minor writers the de- 
cay of this brilliant period. Almost exactly 
contem) with these writers, as alsc 
with the nameless Juglars, who wrote the Romanc: 
of the Cidin Spain, are our early Hindi poets, 
and their language is in the same transitional 
and undefined stage, as that of their Enropean 
compeers. It is marked by a great scarcity, at 
times by a total absence, of what the Germans 
call Ferbindengardrter, and by a general neglect, 
and capricious misuse of tense-endings in the 
verb and case-endings in the noun, It abounds 
with archaisms which are only to be rendered at 
all intelligible by the tedious process, impossible 
to all but experts in philology, of restoring them 
by reversing the order of phonetic corruption, and 
so tracing them back tosome known Sanskrit word. 
But here occurs another diffienlty. Sanskrit 
asa language, does not cover the whole ground 
of Aryan epeech. Many old Aryan words re- 
mained in useamong the lower orders but were 
never admitted into literary composition, either 
because they were stigmatized os vulgar, or be- 
canse Brahmanical literature, confined toreligion, 
philosophy and ritnal, had no need of them. The 
Hindi poets, however, receiving ench words Pra- 
kritized by Inpse of time, from their fathers, 
make no seruple of using them, and if, as often 
happens, they are no longer in use in modrrn 
times, their meaning ia excessively diffieul. of 
diseovery, because neither the ancient: Sanskrit 
nor the modern Ilindi afford any clue to their 
: OFirin or sense, 


To illnstrate this poimt, I will bere give the 
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first few lines of Paradise Lost, first in Milton's 
cwn words, and then in such a form of old Eng- 
lish as shall bear the same relation to the real 
words, as Chand’s style bears to modern Hindi, 


and I will then leave the impartial render to | 


judge of the difficulty of the task, 
L.AMilton's owen words. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Brought death into the world, amd all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Kestore us, and reguin the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse! de, 
2.The same, in “ Chandeaque™ English, 
Mannagrostoferhyrmesandecwestma 


Mitedenvforewyrdaseranag 
Usibedstathelzewyrpesceadigrelde 
Siggwithheavenliemuse, 


The reader may well ask for an explanation | 


of No.2. All I havedone is to put Milton's 
lines into eleventh-century English—the English: 
spoken at the time of Chand—and to make the 
resemblance to the ‘Chandesque’ style still more 
complete, I have written all the words in one, 
and have inserted here and there a wordof a 
still older period, either from the old High 
German, or from the Moso-Gothic of Ulfilas 


such as “siggwith.” The high German words | 


represent those words in Chand which are deriv- 
ed from lost Aryan roots, and the Meeso-Gothic 
pare Sanskrit tatsamas, such as are to be found 
in his writings. I have inserted an ¢ or an a hero 
and there to imitate Chand’s habit of inserting 
such vowels needlessly, and I have omitted them 
in one or two places where they ought to be 
found, just as he does, Especially, to make an 
exact parallel, in nine ont of ten cases all in- 
flexions have been dispensed with, both in noun 
and verb, and I have used the rarest words to be 
found in English works of that century, in pre- 
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ference to the simpler and commoner. With 
this explanation, the ordinary English reader will 
have, of course, no difficulty in deciphering my 
translation. If he should find any diffienlty in 
this, a specimen from his own language, he will 
perhaps not be too ready to believe in the easy 
and trifling-nature of similar work in a foreign 


| language like Hindi, 


In conelasion, to show that Ihave not over- 
drawn the picture, I append a short extract from 
Chand in his own words, and a translation of the 
same into ordinary modern Hindi, The extract 
selected is not by any means so difficult as some 
others, the exact rendering of which I must con- 
fess to being still in doubt about, and which the 
Pandits and Bhits have given up as unintelli- 
gible long ago. 

1. Chand's oien worde,— 


PaaS anaest | Bae 
ica] 
weet ae | AAseraprerder- 


carat 
2. Moderst Hindi translations— 
gee gaet gt want BE ae) Arar 
THE AH HA TH H HRT TT TAT 
Of &p daar at ea ® tak Are 
4 TST a Were HT ae as aa 
S207 ATT az 4 arertt + ett AS 
a Fit n Pak wlear ew onpt dar 
arat 2.4 
Balasore, Dec, 2, 1871, 


THE APASTAMBA SUTRA OF THE BLACK YAJUR VEDA, 
AND THE COMMENTARIES &0, DELONGING To rT, 
ar A. C. BURNELL, MCS. MLB.AS., &c. 


Tax most important perhaps, though not the 
oldest of the Black Yajur Veda Sutras is the 
one attributed to A’pastamba. The first 
three prashnas which describe the Darsha and 
Piirnamésa sacrifices are not uncommon in 
Southern India, and there are a few manuseripts 
which contain fifteen or sixteen prashnas, bat it 
is only after several years of search I have been 


able to find a complete manuscript, and to as- 
certain for certain that the whole work contains 
thirty prasinas, This manuscript belongs to a 
Brahman in the Tanjor district, and, as it is 
most likely unique, and there is, I fear, little 
chanee of his parting with it or even allowing 
a copy to be made, an account of the contents 
may be useful. Prasknas I—III describe the 
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See ooo ooo — — — — aaa aoa 


Darshapurnamisa sacrifices, P.IV—VITI, the 
initiation agnyddheya ond remaining havir- 
yajiia rites; P. [Xcontains the priyashehit- 


ta forthoseceremonies; P. hA—X VIL deseribe the | 


Soma sacrifices&e.; P. XVIII, the Vajapeya 
and Rajasiya; P. XIX, the Sautrémani, 


Kiuthakachiti, and Kamyeghti; P. XX,the | 


Ashvamedha and Purnghamedha; P.XXI, 
the Dviddashaha and Mahdvrata; P. XXII, 
the Utsargindm-ayana ; and P. XXIII, the 
Sattriyana. In Prashna XXIV, there are threo 
sections: the Paribkushastfra (translated by 
Professor MaxMiiller in the German Oriental 
Society's Journal, [X.), the Pravarthanda and 
the Hautraka. Prashnas XXV and XXVIcontain 
the mantras forthe grihya rites, and P. 
XXVII contains tlie Grihyatautra, Of this 
section Dr. Eggeling hasan edition in hand. Pra- 
sina XXVIII and XXIX contain the Dhar- 
tmasttra which has been edited by Dr. Buhler: 
The last prasina contains the Shulva sitra, 

The manuscript described is of the early part 
of the last century, and is in the grantha charac- 
ter, 

To these thirty praskna may be added two 
more which treat of the Pitrimedha &c. and 
nearly agree with parts of the Hiranyakeshi 
(Prashnas. XX VII and X XIX) and Bh drad- 
vijaSiutra, InChaupdappa’s commentary on 
the A‘pastamba Sutra they are not mentioned, 
though in his introdaction he gives the order of 
the chapters as described above, and expressly 
states that the work contains thirty sections. 

There are several commentaries on the A’pas- 
tamba Sitra. Rudradatta was one of the 
earliest who attempted to explain this huge work 
lat there is every reason to believe that he only 
finished fifteen prasinas. Kapardiswimin 
and Durvasvydmin most probably commented 





on the first twenty-four prashnas, and Kasika 
Rama has annotated the work of the last. 
Gurudevasvamin is also said to have written 
on this stra (v. MaxMiéller As. Soc. Jour, 
p. 380 note), bat I have not seen his work. 
In the fourteenth century Chaundappa* wrote 
a very diffusive eonmentary, but I have only 
eeon the first three sections. There is also a 
commentary by A hobala which appears to be of 
the seventeenth century. Haradatta Mishra 
explained the XXVth, KXVIth, XXVIITth, 
and XXUXth, sections, and on the last two there 
scems to hia been another commentary, as there 
is a quotation from such a work in the Smyiti- 
ehandrika, which I cannot find in any copy of 
Haradatta’s commentary accessible to me. 
There is a comment on P, XXVII by Darsha- 
nirya or Sudarshanarya, On prashna XXX 
there are comments by Karavindasvimin, 
Kapardasviamin, and Sundararaja. As 
[have several good manuscripts of all these 
works, | hope sometime to bring out an edition 
and translation of this interesting section which 
I have long hod nearly ready. Very useful for 
the understanding of the Shrauta and Grihya 
(tantra) parts are the two prayoga by Tala- 
vrintanivasio, The whole of these may, 
I believe be found, but in fragments, ond 
generally very incorrectly copied, Few Brah- 
mans eare to get more of the work than they 
require for the time, and very few shrotriyas are 
grammarians, or well acquainted with modern 
Sanskpit, As there is very little chance that 
it will be ever possible to bring ont an edition 
of the whole of this immense mitra, it is satis- 
factory to be able to add‘that it does not appear 
to differ materially from the Katyayana 
Stitra edited by Dr. Weber. 
Tanjor, Nov. 1871. 


A LEGEND OF SERPENT WORSHIP. 
Frow BHAUNAGAR Is KATHIAWAD. 


Tuene was once ao king who had seven wives, | 


of whom six were favourtd but one was disliked 
by him. No member of her father’s family 
being alive, she was obliged to take such food 
ns was given her by her mother-in-law and 
deniné jethitut.” This poor creature was content 
to take the refnse of the food left by the other 
miembers of the family, One day when all the 


others cooked and ate Ehir (rice boiled in milk) 
she longed to have some of it, but alas! whence 
could she hope to obtain it? She took all the 
cooking pots, which were given her to wash, to 
the river, and scraping out what adhered to 
their sides, she collected it all into one pot and 
then went to bathe, Meanwhile a Ndgay 


(female snake) coming out of its nifadd (or 


* The younger brother's wile is derdai to an elder brother's wife,—who, in turn, le pete to the former, 
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burrow) close by the river, ate up all that was 
in the pot, and entering her hole sat there re- 
solved to bite the woman if she should curse 
her, but not otherwise. The woman retarned 
to the spot, and finding the pot empty exclaimed 
“ May the stomach of the eater be cooled !” 
Hearing these words the Nagu» coming out of 
her hole said “Well done! Inow regard you 
as my daughter, and as yon are pregnant at 
present, go and inform the members of your 
family to perform the Shrimant (pregnancy) 
ceremonies, and tell them that the moho- 
sdld® and pekrdmanif presents will be sent from 
your parents’ house, The kankotari (the letter 
inviting the guests to the festive meeting) you 
should tie to this A’kadd tree near the réfada,” 
Hearing these words she returned and spoke as 
she had been told, asking the members of the 
family to write kankotaris to her brothers that 
she might send them to them. At these words 
they were all surprised and began to langh at 
her; but at length they wrote a kankotari and 
gave itto her. This she took and tied to the 
A’kadé tree, Next day the young of the Nagan 
assuming human form, came to the village attend- 
ed with music, An escort from the king went 
out to receive them ; and they gave large pehrii- 
mani to their adopted sister, and to other mem- 
bers of her father-in-law’s family; while their 
sister had previously arranged to have two 
earthen pots (widen) filled with milk and placed 
‘in a room for them to drink, Next day they 
took their sister home with them to be confin- 
ed. When she reached the burrow the snake 
who was sitting outside took her in. At first she 
was much afraid, but when she found that there 
were large drawing-rooms and halls inside, she 
was delighted. There she gave birth to her.child 
and was well treated during the month-and-half. 
Afterwards the time for the Ndgan to bear young 
arrived, and the lady was told to hold a lamp 
beside her, This she did, but was rather frighten- 
ed, so that her hand shook a little, and the 
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consequence was that the Ndgan as usual 
devoured her offspring except two which were 
left half eaten, whence they were called 
Khandié and Bdndid, The Nagén after this 
gave the queen presents of gold toys, and many 
other things tocarry to her house, and said to 
her, “ here is your father sitting, put your hand 
into his mouth”: she was petrified with fear, 
but at length thrust her left and half her right 
arm into his month, when both her arms 
were covered with gold chudd (bangles), Now 
Kdndié and Bandid asked their mother to bite 
her who called them by such names, but they 
were refused, The queen then returned to her 
father-in-law’s house, where she was greatly 
honoured because of her wealth, One day, 
however, her mother-in-law, seeing her send for 
milk from the bazar for her baby, said taunt- 
ingly —“ Why don’t you get cows from your 
parent's honse.” Hearing this she went 
to the A’kadd-tree and began to ery. She 
was. heard by the Ndgan who came out and 
asked her what was the matter with her 
that she wept. She related what has been 
stated, and the Ndgan said “ go home and get 
alargeyard made and it shall be filled with 
cows and buffaloes,” This excited the envy of 
the snuke brothers Khdndié and Béandié, and 
they resolved to lie in wait, the one in the 
pantera (where the water-vessels stand) and the 
other in the kitchen, that they might bite her 
as she passed. Now it happened as she went to 
fill akalshya with water that she struck her 
foot against the door step, when she exclaimed 
“may my Khdndid and Béndié be safe and 
sound?—they who are brothers to her who 
has no brothers.” She again repeated the 
same words in the kitchen. At, this the 
brothers were greatly pleased with her, and 
next day they gave her many presents and 
took their way home, and the queen passed 
the rest of her life in happiness and enjoy- 
ment, 


. * 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE DARDS. 
[Being part of Dr. Leitner’s forthcoming work—Part III, of “ Dardistan.”} 
(«.)—AMUSEMENTs, 


Tue Chaughan Bazi, or Hockey-on-horseback 
80 popular everywhere north of Kashmir, and 
which is called Polo by the Baltis and Ladakis, 
who both play it to perfection and in a manner 
which I shall desribe elsewhere, is also well known 


* Presents from the wife's father for her child, 


to the Ghilgiti and Astori sub-divisions of the 

Shina people. On great general holydays as 

well as on any special oceasion of rejoicing, 

the people meet on those which 

are mostly near the larger villages, and pursue 
+ From the wife's father to her husband and hi» family, 
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the game with great excitement-and at the 
risk of casualties. The first day I was 
at Astor, I had the greatest difficuity in restor- 


ing to his senses a youth of the name of Rustem | 


Ali who, like a famous player of the same name 
at Mardo, was passionately fond of the game, 
and had been thrown from his horse, The place 
of meeting near Astor is called the "Idgah, 
The game is called Tore in Astor, and the 
grounds for playing it are called Suasamay. At 
Ghilgit the game is called Butta, and the place 
Suawanax, The latter names are evidently of 

The people are also very fond of target prac- 
tice, shooting with bows, which they nse dex- 
terously, but in which they do not excel the 
people of Nagyr and Hunza. Game is much 
stalked during the winter. At Astor any game 
shot on the three principal hills—Tshhamo, 
a high hill opposite the fort, Demideldén and 
Tshélokol—belongs to the Nawab of Astor 
(the sportsman receiving only the head, legs 
anda haunch) or to his representive, now the 
Tahsildar Munshi Rozi Khan, At Ghilgit 
everybody claims what he may have shot, but 
it iscustomary for the Nawab to receive some 
chare of it. Men are especially appoimted to 
watch and track game, and when they discover 
their whereabouts notice is sent to the villages 
from whieh parties issue, accompanied by musi- 
cians, and surround the game. Early im the 
morning, when the “ Léhe” dawns, the musicians 
begin to play and a great noise is made, which 
frightens the game into the several directions 
where the sportsinen are placed. 

The guns are matchlocks and are called in 
Ghilgiti turmak and in Astor tnmak. At 
Ghilgit they manufacture the guns themselves or 
receive them from Badakhshan. The balls hare 
only a slight coating of lead, the inside generally 


Nagyr invariably place their guns on little 
wooden pegs, which are permanently fixed to the 

and are called dugaza The guns are 
mach lighter than those manufactured elsewhere, 
much shorter, and carry much smaller bullets 


than the matehlock of the Mahsrija's troops. | 


They carry very much farther than any native 
Indian yun, and are fired with almost unnerring 
necuracy. For “small shot’ little stones of any 
shape —the longest and oval ones being preferr- 
1 ee eet Mae wand. need to. Swedicoal 
jownder, bt is imade of enipbor, saltpetre and coal, Sulphar = 


opti Selpetre = shee in Astorl, anid shore in Ghilgitl Coal = 
Lari The general proportion of the composition ls, as my in- 








ed—are used, There is one Kind of stone espe- 
cially which is much used for that purpose ; 
it is called “ Balésh Batt,” which is found 
in Hanza, Nagyr, Skardo, and near the De- 
midelden hill already noticed, at a village call- 
ed Pareshinghi near Astor, It is a very 
soft stone, and large cooking utensils are cut 


-out from it, whence the name, “ balésh” 


kettle, “batt” stone—‘ Baldsh Batt.” The 
stone iscut ont with a chisel and hammer ; the 
former is called * Gatt” in Astori and “ Gukk,” 
in Ghilghiti; the hammer “ tod” and “ tot 
shiing,” and in Ghilgiti “ samdenn.” The gun- 
powder is manufactured by the people them- 
selves.* 

The people also play at backgammon, [call- 
ed in Astori Patshiis, and Takk in Ghilgiti,] with 
dice [ealled in Astori and also in Ghilgiti 
dail. 

Fighting with iron wristbands is confined to 
the Chilisi women, who bring them over their 
fists, which they are said to use with effect, 

The people are also fond of wrestling, of but- 
ting each other whilst hopping &c.* 

To play the Jew's harp is considered merito- 
rious, as King David played it. All other mnsic 
good Musalmans are bid to avoid. 

The “ Sitara” {the Eastern Guitar] is said to 
be much played in Yassen, the people of which 
country, as well as of Hunza ond Nagyr 
excel in dancing, singing and playing. After 
them come the Ghilgitis, then the Astoris, 
Chilasis &c., &c, The people of Nagyr are a 
comparatively mild race. They carry on gold- 
washing, which is constantly interrupted by 
kidnapping parties from the opposite Hnunza. 
The language of Nagyr and Yossen is the 
Non-Aryan Khajund, andno affinity between 
that language and any other has yet been traced. 


on Ii 4 Hansa and ‘The Nagyris are mostly Shiahs, They are short 
being a little stone. The people of A | na sak Aieeetham this oe ik Bites 


[the Kunjutis] who are described as “ tall 

" and are desperate robbers, The 
Nagyris understand Tibetan, Persian and Hindu- 
stani. Badakhshan merchants are the only ones 


or “ Biti Harip"— Slow Instrument, and quick 
“ Danni Harip,” — Quick Instrument, The 


formant put it, after dividing the whole Inte alz and a belf parte 
torres tcaligece, Yt inl aad} 0 Subp, Swe pat 
leas coal f generally believed that mora than the 
yest to of sG“iphar would make tho pewosr too 
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Yassen, Nagyr and Hunza people dance quickest; 
then come the Ghilgitis; then the Astoris; 
then the Baltis, and slowest of all are the 

When all join in the dance, cheer or sing aes 
gesticulations, the dance or recitative is ¢ 
“ thapnatt” in Ghilgiti, and “ burré" in Astori, 

When there is a solo dance itis called “ natt” 
in @hilgiti, and “ nott” in Astori. Cheering is 
called halamush” in Ghilgiti, and “ halamuish” 
in Astori, Clapping of hands is called “ tz,” 
Cries of “ Ya, Yu dea; tza thei, Hii Hid dea; 
Halamish thea ; shabdsh" accompany the perfor- 
mances, 

There are several kinds of Dances, The Pro- 
sulki nate is danced by ten or twelve people 
ranging themeslyes behind the bride as soon as 
she reaches the bridegroom's house, This cus- 
tom is observed at Astor, In this dance men 
swing about sticks, or whateverthey may happen 
to hold in their hands, 

The Burd natt isa dance performed on the Nao 
holyday, in which both men and women 
the women forming a ring round the central group 
of dancers, which is composed of men. This 
dance is called Tappnate at Ghilgit. In Dareyl 
there is a dance in which the dancers wield 
swords and engage in amimicfight. This dance 
the Ghilgitis and Astoris call the Dareld nate, but 
what it is called by the Dareylis themselyes I do 
not know, 

The mantle dance is called Gojanat. In this 
popular dance the dancer throws hia cloth over 
his extended arm, 


When I sent aman round with a drom in- | 


viting all the Dards that were to be found at 
Ghilgit to a festival, a large number of men ap- 
peared, much to the surprize of the invading 
Dogras, who thought that they had run to the 


hills, A. few sheep wore roasted for their bene-_ 
fit; bread and fruit were also given them, and | ; 


when I thought they were getting into good 
humour, I proposed that they should . 
Musicians had been procured with great diffi- 
culty, and after some demur, the Ghilgitis sang 
and danced. At first, only one at a time danced, 
taking his sleeve well over his arm so ag to let 
it fall over, and then moving it up and down 
according to the cadence of the music, The 
movements were, at first, slow, one hand hang- 
ing down, the other 
commanding gesture. The left foot appeared 










being extended with a | 


to be principally engaged in moving or rather 


jerking the body forward. All sorts of pas 
seule were danced; sometimes a rude imita- 


tion of the Indian Nachh; the by-standers 
clapping their hands and crying ont “ Sha- 
bish;" one man, a sort of Master of Cere- 


monies, used to ran in and out amongst them, 


brandishing a stick, with which, in spite of hia 


very violent gestures, he only lightly touched the 
bystanders, and exciting them to cheering by 


repeated calls, which the rest then took up of 
“ Hid, Hid.” The most inary dance, 


| however, was when about twelve men arose to 


dance, of whom six went on one side and six on 
the other. Both sides then, moving forward, 
jerked out their arms so as to look as if they had 
allecrossed swords, then receded and let their 
arms drop, This was war dance, and I was 
told that properly it onght to have been danced 
with swords, which however, out of suspicion of 
the Dogras, did not seem to be forthcoming. 
They then formed a circle, again separated, the 
movements becoming more and more violent till 
almost all the bystanders joined in the dance, 
shouting like fiends and literally Hicking up a 
frightful amount of dust, which, after I had 
nearly become choked with it, compelled me to 


| retire.* Imay also notice that before a song is 


sung therythm and melody of it are given in 
“solo” by some one, for instance,— 
Dani dang dant dingda 
nidafig ding, &e., &c., &e, 
(.)—BEVERAGEs, 

Geer.—Fine corm (about five or six seers in 
Weight) is put into a kettle with water and boil- 
ed till it gets soft, but not pulpy, It is then 
strained through a cloth, and the grain retained 
and put into a vessel, Then it is mixed with o 
drug that comes from 


some kind of drug is mixed, Tt is necessary that 


sing. | “ themarks of four fingers" be impres=sd upon 


the “ Papps.” ‘The mark of “four fingers” make 
one stick, ‘ two fingers’ mark half matick, and ao 
forth, This is scraped and mixed with the 


: corn, The whole is then put into an earthen 
| Jar witha narrow neck, after it has receiy. 


ed an infusion of an amount of water 
equal to the proportion of corn, The jar is 
put out into the sun—if summer—for twelve 


| days, or under the fireplace if in winter— 
ding of Dance erectile scene were giten. in the Jlusireied Louton ‘Tews of the ) 


lath February 1570, under ibe 
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(where a separate vault is made for it) for 
the same period. The orifice is almost hermeti- 
eally closed with a skin, After twelve days tlie 
jar is opened and contains a drink possessing 
intoxicating qualities, The first infusion is much 
prized, but the corn receivesa second and some- 
times even a third supply of water, to be put 
out again in a similar manner and to provide a 
kind of Beer for the consumer. This Beer is 
called “ M6,” and is much drank by the Astoris 
and Chilasis—{ the latter are rather stricter Mus- 


sulmans than the other Shina people.) After | 


all strength has been taken out of the corn 
it is given away as food to sheep, &c,, which they 
find exceedingly nourishing. 

Wine,*—The Ghilgitis are great wine-irinkers, 
though not so much so as the people of Hunza, 
In Nagyr little wine is made, The mode of 
preparation of the wine isa simple one. 
grapes are stamped out by a man who, for- 
tunately before entering into the wine press, 
washes his feet and hands, The juice flows 
into another reservoir, which is first well laid 
round with stones, over which a cement is put of 
chalk mixed with sheep-fat which is previously 
heated. The juice is kept in this reservoir ; the 
top is closed, cement being put round the sides, 
and only in the middle an opening is made over 
which a loose stone is placed, After two or 
three months the reservoir is opened, and the 
wine is used at meals and festivals. In Dareyl 
(and notin Ghilgit, as was told to Vigne,) the 
custom is to sit round the grave of the deceased 
and eat grapes, nuts, and Tshilgdsas (edible 
pine), In Astor (and in Chilig ?)-the custom 
is to put a number of Ghi (clarified butter) 
cakes before the Mulla, (when the earth has been 
put on the deceased) who, after reading 


_ Prayers over them, distributes them to the | 


company who are standing round with their 
eapaon, In Ghilgit, three days after the burial, 


bread is generally distributed to the friends and | 


acquaintances of the deceased. To return to 
the wine presses, it is to be noticed that no one 
ever interferes with the store of another. I 
passed several of them on myroad from Cha- 
kerkot onward, but they appeared to have been 
destroyed. This brings me to another custom 
which all the Dards seem to have of burying pro- 


visions of every kind in cellars that are scooped | 


out in the mountains or near their houses, and of 
which they alone have any knowledge. The 


The | 





Mahdrdja's troops when invading Ghilgit often 
suffered severely from want of food, when, un- 
known to them, large stores of grain of every 
kind,—butter, ghi, &e., were buried close to them, 
The Ghilgitisand other so-called rebels, generally, 
were well off, knowing where to go for food. 
Even in subject Astor, it is the custom to lay up 
provisions in this manner, On the day of birth 
of any one in that country, it is the custom to 
bary astock of provisions, which are opened on 
the day of betrothal of the young man and distri- 
bated. The ghi,which by that time turns fright- 
fally sour and (to our taste) unpalatable, and the 
colour of which is red, is esteemed a great de- 
licacy, and is said to bring mach Inck, 

The chalk used for cementing the stones is 
called “ San batt.” Grapes are called “.Jach,” 
and are said, together with wine, to have been 
the principal food of Ghazanfar, the Raja of 
Hunza, of whom it is reported that when he 
heard of the arrival of the first European in 
Astor (probably Vigne) he fied to a fort called 
Gojal and shut himself up in it with his 
flocks, family and retainers. He had been told 
that the European was a great sorcerer, who 
earried an army with him in his trunks, and who 


| had serpents at his command that stretched 


themselves over any river in his way to afford 
hima passage, I found this reputation of Euro- 
pean sorcery of great use, and the wild moun- 
taineers looked with respect and awe on a little 
box which I carried with me, and which contained 
some pictures of clowns and soldiers belonging 
to a small magic lantern. The Ghilgitis consider 
the use of wine as unlawful ; probably it is not 
very long since they have become so religious 
and drink it with remorse. My Ghilgitis told me 
that the Muyulli—a eect living in Hunza, Gojal, 
Yassen and Ponya—considered the use of wine 
with prayers to be rather meritorious than other- 
wise, A drunkard is called “ Mito,” 
(¢.)}—BIRTH CEREMONIES. 

As soon asa child is born, the father or the 
Mulla repeat the“ bing” in his ear“ Allah 
Akbar” (which an Astori, of the name of Mirza 
Khan, said was never again repeated in one’s 
life!). Three days_after the reading of the 


| “ bling” or “ namdéz” in Ghilgit, and seven days 


after that ceremony in Astor, a large company 
assembles, when the father or grand-father 
of the newborn child gives him aname, or 
the Mulla fixes on | name by putting his 


OS  — ——_ 
* Wine is called in Ghilgit by the same name as beer ts by the Astoria, ris“ Ma" The wine pres is called “Mée Kurr." The 


foto which It fows ts colled “ Mde Bin,” 
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hand on some word in the Koran which 
may serve the purpose, or by getting some- 
body else to fix his hand at random on 
a passage or word in the Koran, Men and 
women assemble at that meeting, There ap- 
pears to beno purdah whatsoever in Dardu land, 
and the women are remarkably chaste. The 
little imitation of purdah amongst the Ranis of 
Ghilgit was a mere fashion imported from, else- 
where, Till the child receives a name the 


previous to the ceremony. In Ghilgit twenty- 
seven days are allowed to elapse till the woman is 
declared pure, Then the bed and clothes are washed 
and the woman is restored to the company of her 
husband and the visits of her friends, 

Men and women eat together everywhere in 
Darda land. In Astor, raw milk alone cannot be 
drunk together witha woman, unless thereby it is 
intended that she should bea sister by faith, and 
come within the prohibited degrees of relationship, 
When men drink of thesame raw milk they there- 
by swear each other eternal 
Ghilgit this custom does. not exist, but it will at 
once be perceived that much of what has been 


noted above belongs to Musalman custom ge- | 


nerally. When a son is born great rejoicings 


take place, and in Ghilgit amusket isfired off | 


by the father whilst the“ bang” is being read, 
(d.)-MARRLAGE, 

In Ghilgit marriage appears to be amore simple 
ceremony than in Chilisand Astor, The father 
of the boy goes to the father of the girl and pre- 
sents him with a knife about 14 foot long, 4 
yards of cloth, and a pumpkin filled with wine, 
If the father accepts the present the betrothal is 
arranged. It is generally the fashion that after 
the betrothal, which is named Sidir qatar twiye, 
ballé piye, ie.“4 yards of cloth and a knife ho 
has given, the pumpkin he has drank,” the 


marriage takes place. A betrothal is inviolable, | 


and is only dissolved by death as far as the 
Woman is concerned. The young man is at liberty 
to dissolve the contract. When the marriage 
day arrives, the men and women who are 
aequaintéd with the parties Tange themselves 
in rows atthe house of the bride, the bridegroom, 
with her at his left, sitting together at the end 
of the row. The Mulla then reads the prayers, 
the ceremony is completed, and playing, dancing 
and drinking begin. It is considered the proper 
thing for the bridegroom's father, ifhe belongs 
to the true Shin race, to pay 12 tolas of gold of 
the value [at Ghilgit] of 15 Rupees Nanaksha- 


friendship, In 





hi, (10 annas each), to the bride’s father, who, 
however, generally returns it with the bride, in 

ind— ornaments, &c., &c. The 12 tolas 
are not always, oreven generally taken in gold, 
butoftener inkind—clothes, provisions and orna- 
ments, At Astor the ceremony seems to bea 
little more complicated. There the arrangements 
are managed by third parties,—an agent being 
appointed on either side. The father of the 


| Young man sends a present of a needle and three 
woman is declared impure for the seven days 


real (red) “ mings” called“ lijam" in ChilAsi, 
which, if accepted, establishes the betrothal of 
the parties. Then the father of the bride de- 
mands pro forma 12 tolas, which in Astor and 


| Chilis are worth 24 Rupees of tho value of ten 


Allreal Shin people must pay this dowry 
for their wives in money, provisions, or the 
clothes which the bride’s father may require. 
The marriage takes place when the girl reaches 
puberty, or perhaps rather the age when 
she is considered fit to be married, It may 
be mentioned here in general terms that 
those features in the ceremony which remind 
one of Indian customs are undoubtedly of 
Indian origin, introduced into the country since 
the occupation of Astor by the Maharaja's 
troops, Ghilgit, which is farther off, is less sub- 
ject to such influences, and whaterer it may 
have of civilization is indigenous, or more so 
than is the case at Astor, the roughness of whose 
manners is truly Chilisi, whilst its apparent re- 
finement in some things is a foreign importation. 
When the marriage ceremony commences tho 
young man, accompanied by twelve of his friends 
and by musicians, sits in front of the girl's house, 
The mother of the girl brings out bread and 
ghi-cakes on plates, which she places before the 
bridegroom, round whom she goes three times 
caressing him and finally kissing hishand. The 
bridegroom then sends her back with a present 
of afew rupees or tolas in the emptied plates. 
Then, after some time, as the evening draws on, 
the agent of the father of the boy sends to Bay 
thatitistime that the ceremowy should com- 
mence. The mother of the brido then stands in 
the door-way of her house with afew other plate- 


 fuls of cakes and bread, and the young man 


accompanied by his bridestan (# Shunde” in 
Astori and “Shamaderr” in Ghilgiti,) enters 
thehouse, Athis approach the girl, who also 
has her particular friend, the “ Shaneroy” in 
Astori, and “Shamaderoy” in Ghilgiti, rises, 
The boy is seated at her right, but both im Astor 


lOO ———_— Oo 
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andin Ghilgit, it is considered indecent for the 
boy to turn round andlook st her. Then a par- 
ticular friend, the “ Dharm-bhai"® ofthe girl's 
brother asks her if she consents to the marriage. 
In receiving or imagining an affirmative he tarns 
round to the Mulla, who, after asking three 
times whether he, she, and the bridegroom, as 
well as all present are satisfied, reads the prayers 
and completes the ceremonial, Then some 
rice boiled in milk is brought in, of which the 
boy and the girl take a spoonful, They do not 
retire the first night, but grace the company 
with their presence, The people assembled then 
amuse themselves by hearing the musicians, 
eating, &c., &e. 

It appears to be the custom that a person 
leaves an entertainment whenever he likes, 
which is generally the case afterhe has eaten 
enough. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the 
sexes are secluded from each other in Lardistan, 
Young people have continual opportunities of 
moeting each other in the fields, at their work, or 
at festive gatherings. Love declarations often 
take place on these occasions, but if any evil 
intention is perceived the seducer of a girl is 
punished by this savage but virtuous race with 
death, The Dards know and speak of the exist- 
ence of “ pure love,” “ pik fishiqi.” Their love 
songs show sufficiently that they are capable of 
a deeper, than mere sexual feeling. No objec- 


tion to lawful love terminating in matrimony is | 


ever made, unless the girl or the boy is of a lower 
easte. In Ghilgit, however, the girl may be of 
a lower caste than the bridegroom. In Astor 
it appears that a young man, whose parents— 
to whom he must mention his desire for marry- 
ing any particular person—refuse to intercede, 
often attains his point by threatening to live in 
the family of the bride and become an adopted 
con. A Shin of trae race at Astor may live 
in concubinage with a girl of lower caste, but 
the relatives of the girl, if they discover the in- 
trigue, revenge the insult by murdering the para- 
mour, who, hdWwever, does not lose caste by the 





| than 15 years; but at twelve girls arc generally 


engaged. 

The Balti custom of having merely a claim to 
dowry on the part of the woman—the prosecu- 
tion of which claim so often depends on her sa- 
tisfaction with her husband, or the rapacity of 
her relatives—in spite of the intercourse of 
the Baltis with the Shin people, is never observed 
by the latter—not even by the Shin colonists 
of littlo Tibet, who are called “ Brokhpé.” 

When the bridegroom has to go for his bride 


| to a distant village, he is furnished with a bow. 


On arriving at his native place, he crosses the 
breast of his bride with an arrow, and then 
shoots it off. He generally shoots three arrows 
off in the direction of his home. 

At Astor the custom is sometimes to fire guns 
asa sign of rejoicing. This is not done at 
Ghilgit, 

When the bridegroom on the second day 
fetches his bride to his own home, the girl is 
crying with the women of her household, and the 
young man catches hold of her dress in front (at 
Ghilgit by the hand) and leads her to the door, 
If the girl cannot get over embracing hor people 
and crying with them quickly, the twelve men 
who have come along with the bridegroom (who 
in Astori are called Ailalee, bridegrooms, and 
garoni in Ghilgiti) sing the following song :— 


INVITATION TO THE BRIDE. 
Nihistall quiray kunint (“asta isadded to the fem, Tip). 


S‘hastali ke baranilid -—-@* Dallamile," In Ghilgitt).” 


Kéro Opa 
Do net weep | thy colour will qa, 
Nédro jaro ojistati, 

Do net weep! brethren's belo ved, 
Nerve ty ring = bok, 

Do not weep | thy coloar will go. 


Néro tly doje. 
Do not weep! thy colour will go. 


alliance, TRANSLATION. 
: : Come ont, 0 danghter of the hawk, 

The bridegroom dances aswell as his twelve | © sk hey dont teat Malay 2 
companions, The girl onght not to be older | Gome forth trom thy father’s tent, 

© ‘The “ brother In the falth” with whom paw milk bas been drunk, vide page 
Betrotbal, “ - In Ghilgit!, Bowl—a enor com's men = garinl, Gh. — bilald, Astirl. 
Bridegroom, = files, Anert. shalt) = bh. Kash. Astori, 
Bride, = hist < % | Dewy, = Am and Aster. 


Hushand, = barko, Gh. baréyo, Astért, 


Wite, 
‘Wedding dinner" gary tid "tn Ghitgiti, “Kajjéyn bal kyas,* tn Astori (7) [" talkki” ts bread, “bal” tea chippati, kyaa = food.) 
t The Turks say “a giriof 18 years of age should be eltber married or barledL" 
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Coin thank a'oek deiny. 
Weep not t O fairy of the waterfall t 
Weep not! thy colour will fade; 

Weep not! thon art the beloved of ua all who are thy brethres, 
Weep not! thy colour wil! fade, 

Oh weep not! thon beloved of fathers, for “thy father's darling "] 
For if thou weepest, thy face will grow pale, 

Then the young man catches hold of her dress, 
or in Ghilgit of her arm, puts her on horseback, 
and rides off with her, heedless ofher tears and 
of those of her companions. 

(e)—FUNERALS. 

Funerals are conducted in a very simple man- 
ner. The enstom of eating grapes at funerals I 
have already touched upon in my allusion to 
Dareyl in the chapter on “ Wine.” Three days 
after the funeral, bread is commonly distributed 
together with ghi, &c., to people in general, 
which is called “ Nashi” by the Astoris, and 
“ Khatm” by the Ghilgitis. When a person is 


dead, the Mulla, assisted generally by a near | 


friend of the deceased, washes the body which 
is then placed in a shroud, Women assemble, 
weep, and relate the virtues of the deceased. 
The body is conveyed to the grave the very day 
ofthe decease, In Astor there is something in 
the shape of a bierfor conveying the dead, At 
Ghilgit two poles, acroas which little bits of wood 
are placed sideways and then fastened, serve the 
same purpose, The persons who carry the body 
think it a meritorious act. The women accom- 
pany the body for some fifty yards and then 
return tothe house to weep. The body is then 
placed in the earth, which has been dug up to 
admit of its interment. Sometimes the grave is 
a pucka one, and a kind of small vault is made 
over it with pieces of wood closely jammed toge- 
ther. A Pir or saint receives a hewn atone, 
standing 93 a sign-post fromthe tomb. I have 
geen no inscriptions anywhere. I do not believe 
there are any in the whole of Dardistan proper. 
The tomb of one of their famous saints at 
Ghilgit has none, I have heard people there say 
that he was killed at that place in order to provide 


the country with a shrine. My Ghilgiti, who, | 


like all his countrymen, was vory patriotic, de- 
nied it, but Iheard it at Ghilgit from several 
persons, among whom was oneof the descendants 
of the saint, As the saint was a Kashmiri, the 
veracity of his descendant may, however, justly 
be doubted. To return to the funeral, The 
body is conveyed to the cemetery, which is gener- 
ally at some distance from the village, aceom- 
panied by friends. When they reach the spot the 
Mulla reads the prayers standing—as in the 
* Jenazé’—any genuflexion, ‘ruku,’ and pro- 
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stration are of course, inadmissible. After the 
body has been interred the Mulla recites the 
Fatiha, or opening prayer of the Koran, all the 
people standing up and holding out their handsas 
if they werereading a book. The Mulla prays 
that the deceased may be preserved from the fire 
of hellas he was a good man, &c. Then after 
a short benediction the people separate, For 
three days at Ghilgit, and seven days at Astor, 
the near relatives of the deceased do not eat 
meat, After that period the grave is again 
visited by the deceased's friends, who, on reach- 
ing the grave, ent some ghi and bread, offer 
up prayers, and, on réturning, slaughter asheep, 
whose kidney is roasted and divided into small bits 
amongst those present. Bread is distributed 
amongst those present, and a little feast is in- 
dulged in, in memory of the deceased, Idoubt, 
however, whether the Ghilgitis are very exact 
in their religious exercises, The mention of 
death was always received withahouts of laughter 
by them, and oneof them told me thata dead 
person deserved only to be kicked. He 

only joked, and there can be little doubt that 
the Ghilgit people are not very communicative 
about their better feelings. It would be ridiculous 
however, to deny them the possession of natural 
feelings, although I certainly believe that they 
are not over-burdened with them, In Astor the 
influence of Kashmir has made the people attend 
a little more to the ceremonies of the Musalman 


| teligion. 


In Chilis rigour is observed in the mainte 
nance of religions practices, but elsewhere there 
exists the greatest laxity. In fact, so rude are 


| the people, that they have no written character 


of their own, and till very recently the art of 
writing (Persian) was confined to, perhaps, the 


| Rajas of these countries, or rather to their 


Munshis, when they had any, Some of 
them may be able to read the Koran. Even 
this I doubt, as of hundreds of people, I saw 
at Ghilgit only one who could read, and he was 
& Kashmiri who had travelled far and wide, and 
had at last settled in that country. Grave-in- 
scriptions, or indeed inscriptions of any kind, I 
did not see in the country, and the report that 
they kill saints in order to have shrines where to 
worship, has been repeated to me so often, and 
from so many different quarters as almost to 
deserve credence, 
(-) HOLIDALE, 

The great holiday of the Shin people happen- 

ed, in 1867, during the month succeeding the 


= eA ED 
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of February. It is called the “ Shino nao,” 
“ the new day of the Shin people.” The Ghil- 
gitis call the day “ Shino bazdéno,” the spring 
ofthe Shin people. The year, it will be re- 
membered, is divided into bazono, spring ; wale, 
summer; shero, autumn; yono, winter, The 
snow is now becoming a little softer, and out-of- 
door life is more possible. The festivities are 
kept up for twelve days. Visits take place, and 
man and wife are invited out to dinner during 
that period. Formerly when the Shins had a 
Raja or Nawib of their own it used to be the 
custom for women to dance during those twelve 
days. Now the advent of the sipahis, and tho 
ridiculous pseudo-morality of the Kashmir rule 


Ramazan, but seems to be generally on the sixth 
have introduced a kind of pardah, and thechaste 


Shin women do notliketo expose themselves to 
Then there is the Nauroz which is 

There are five great holidays in the year: 

The "Id of Ramazan. 

The Shin-é-Nao. 

The Naordéz. 

Karbani "Id. 

The Kuy Niéo,* Astori. 

Dimniké Ghilgiti. 

On the last-named holiday the game of Polo 
is played, good clothes are put on, and men and 
women amuse themselves in public meetings. 

The Shin people are very patriotic. Since 
the Maharaja’s rule, many of their old customs 
have died out, and the separation of the sexes 
is becoming greater. 





A TAMBA PATRA OR ANCIENT COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM KATHIAWAD 
TRANSLATED sy RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR M.A. 


Wetranz! From Valabhi. From Bha- 
tdraka the great Méheshvarat who obtained 
greatness by a hundred wounds received in 
the midst of a circle of friends of match- 
less might, who, with main force, had sub- 
jugated their enemies,—who won the attachment 
[of kings] by his gifts, respectful treatment 
and equable conduct—the results of that great- 
ness—who, by the power of the kings so at- 
tached to him, obtained sovereignty, and whose 
royal race is unbroken,—sprang Shrf{ Guha- 
sena the great Méheshvara,—who had all his 
sins washed away by bowing at the lotus-like 
feet of his motherand father—who, swordin hand, 
from his chil¢hood manifested great prowess, — 
by breaking the ranks of the maddened ele- 
phants of his enemy,—the rays of the nails of 
whose feet were mixed with the light of | 
the crown jewels of the enemies laid prostrate | 
[at his feet] by his valour,—who delighted | 
the hearts of his subjects by excellently pro- 
tecting them, thoronghly, according to the me- | 
thod prescribed in the Smritis,) and thus | 
rendered his title of Réja literally true— who | 
in beauty, lustre, firmness, depth, genius and — 
wealth, excelled Kama,§ the moon, the King | 
of mountains,§ the ocean, the pereeptor of the 
Gods,** and the Lord of wealth,ft—who sacri- | 

* Is celebrated in Autumn when the the fruit and corm 


ave become ri 
t Davetes a2 SGhaiiein or Shiva. The Valabhi kings 
Mabeshvara 


ficed his own interests as if they were as worth- 
less as straw, by his readiness to extend proteo- 
tion from danger to those who sought an 
asylum with him,—and, who delighted the 
hearts of learned men, friends and favourites, by 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and 
who was the very incarnate [moving on legs] 
delight of the whole extent of the world. 
His son was Shri Dharasena the great Md- 
heshvara whose stains of sins were wholly 
washed away by the water of the Ganga® in the 
shape of the rays fromthe nails of his father’s 
feet,—whose wealth was fed on by hundreds of 
thousands of favourites,—who was resorted to 
as it were, out of love for his beanty, by many 
acquired virtues,—who astonished all archers by 


his innate power and acquired skill,—who con- 


tinued the charitable grants made by former 
kings,—who averted the evils destructive to his 
subjects,—who showed himself to be the com- 


mon abode of Shrit and Sarasvati,t—whose 


exploits placed him in the enjoyment of the 
wealth and power of his united enemies, and who, 
by his exploits, obtained unsullied royal digni- 
ty. His son was Shildditya, the great Md- 
heshvara, who meditated on his father’s feet,— 
who filled the circle of all the quarters by extra- 


ordinary virtues which were united in him, and 


°° Brihaspati, tt Kubers. 
> of the is to Hinda 


and 
probabl to the Sect. | oes wealth, 
' Goddeas These two 
j Tah ae Goons, pea the mae of Rog y of learning. are supposed always 
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which delighted the whole waorld—the bor- 
den of whose great desires was borne snecess- 
fully by his shoulders, which were brighter tan 
those of others, ia consequence of his conspicu- 
ousness amongst tho allies, who had obtained 
distinction by winning a hundred battles, —whom 
it was always very eaxy to please by writing sage 
epigrams, though his own mind was purified by 
the study of all sciences, in all their branches, 
—who, thongh transcending all people in the un- 
fathomable depth [of his heart], was of avery 
benevolent disposition, as shown by his good deeds, 
—who obtained great fame by clearing the ob- 
structed path trodden on by kings of the Kyita* 
age,—whose enjoyment of the sweets of afflu- 
ence was refined by his adherence to justice, and 
thus procured for him his other name of Dhar- 
mdedity>.f His younger brother was Shri Aha- 
ragraha, the great Malesheara, who meditated 
on his (brother's) feet, who bore the sovereign 
pewer though it was an object of desire tu the 
loving elder one, who was like the elder one 
of Upendra,t as a bullock (bearer of the yoke) 
bears on his shoulders something that is great, 
simply on account of thepleasure he took in exeent- 
ng his (brother's) commands, and while doing so 
he did not allow his virtueto be diminished, either 
by love of pleasnre or vexation, whose mind,— 
though his foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre 
of the crown jewels of the hundred kings subju- 
gated by his prowees—was nut affected by ar- 
rogance, or a for.dness to treat others with indig- 
nity,—to counteract whom (whose power), setting 
aside submission, there was no way even fur 
enemies reouted for manliness and pride,—who 
by 4 wamber of pure virtues which perfumed the 
whole world, resisted with main force the pro- 
g-e8s of the sport of Kuili,j—whose heart was 
noble and untouched by all the faults which 
little men are prone to,—and who obtaine! the 
first place amongst men of yalocr by the royal 
Luitshmi,§ of a host of inimicn, kings voluntari- 
ly embracing him, on account of his well-known 
valour and skill in the» management of weapons. 


forgotten, Shilddity « trod im their | 
Literall the Bun of justice or virtes. 





virtuous ; ev vay Th sod GLinmers 
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His son who meditated on his feet was Shri 
Dharase.a, the great’ Méheshvara,—who gave 
exceedingly great deiight to the hearts of 
learned men by the seqnisition of all the sciences, 
—who in his stock of virtue and liberality in 


| giving away, found a device, by which was effect- 


ed the defeat of the desires of his enemies, who, 
thongh his thonghts were deep (in his breast), in 
consequence of his having been thoronghly nc- 


quainted with varions sciences, arts, and with 


the ways of the world, was ofa very benevolent 
disposition,—whose unaffected humility and 


| chastened manners, were his ormaments,—who 


destroyed ths pride of all enemies by his powerful 
and massive arm, which carried the flag of victory 
in a hundred battles,—and whose commands were 
obeyed by the whole circle of kings, whose ekill 
in the iaanage.nent of weapons he had defeated 
by the might of his bow, His younger brother 
who meditated on his feet was the great Mihe- 
sheara Dhrueasena, who surpnased all previous 
kings by his good decds,—who accomplished 


| things that were very diffienlt to* accumplish, 


—who waa valour itself in a human form,—who 
Was respected w if he were Mann himself by his 
subjects, with hearts full of love for iis great vir- 
tnes,—who was the very lord of lotuses§ wit))- 
outthe spots, full-sized," chining, and the canse 
of joy to others,—who was the ever shining sun, 
the dispeller of darkness by filling all quarters 
with the bright lustre [of his prent prowess] 
—who, inspiring confidencet in his subjects, na 
to the acquisition of wealth, the furtherance of 
& great many purposes, and the increase of 
rosperity (Grew, prescribing the addition to 
bases of o termination with 9 certain sense, have 
ing letters indicatory of a gceat many changes,and 
With the augment added on to it] ; proficient in 


| determining matters about peace,} war, und aili- 


ance [Gram, well-versed in Sandhi or phonetic 
rules—dissolution of compounds and compounds ], 
issuing || commands proper for the occasion 


ye 
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them from a. subordinate position [Gram. | the field Autumdi-Vinkala-Satkka,—to the north, 


giving correct forms to words by prescribing 
Guna and Vriddhi changes) was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the 
Shdldturfya.* Though of great valour, he 
possessed a heart softened by compassion ; 
thongh learned, he was not boastful,—though he 
was a lover, his passions were subdued ; though 
his l:indness was unchanging, he repelled those 
who were guilty. He rendered his well-known 
second name of Biladitys (morning sun) literally 
true, by the warmf love which he engendered in 
men atthe time of his accession,t and which 
oversprend the earth. His gon is Shri Dha- 
razena who bears on his forehead, a crescent ot 
the moon, in the shape of the mark of scars pro- 
deced by rubbing his head on the earth, when 
prostrating himself at his father's lotus-like feet 
—whose great learning is aa pure os the pearl 
ornament puton his graceful ear in his child- 
hood,—the lotus-like palm of whose hand is 
always washed by the water [poured in the 
making] of gifts,—whose joy is heightened by 
the levy of taxes] as light as the soft grasp of 
the hand of s maiden,—who, like the revealed 
scieuee of archery,§ hasdealtbymeansof hisbow 
with all the aims in the world (takes aims), — 
whose commands are treated by the circle of 
subject kings as the jewels worn on the head,] 
who meditates on his grandfather's feet and 
who is the grest Mdheshvara, -the great 
lord, the king of kings, the great ruler, the 
universal sovereign, He, enjoying good health, 
commands all whom it may concern:—“ Lo it 
known to you, that for the increas. of the reli- 
wus merit of my mother and father, I have 
siven in charity, by pouring water, o field of the 
area of 56 paces*® at the soutaern extremity of 
Sharkardpadraka, a district of Kikkatéputra, a 
village ia A@lapakapatha in Surashira, to the 
Brahman Ajuna, son ef the Brahman Guhaghya, 
residing in Aikta/gputra, formerly of Sinkapura, 
honoured among the Brahmans of Sinkapuraknow- 
ing the forr Vedas, of the Bhdrddedja gotra, and 
studentof the Chhandoga Veda. Theboundariesof 


the fleld are, to the east the well Finhalsatkka,— 


tothe south, the field Vattukasatkka,—tothe west, 


* Panini was native of Shelitura, in the country to the | 


weet of the Indus: and he is known by the name of 
Mituriya or native of Shaldtura, ye Spat ot RE 

+ There isa play on ihe word anurdgo which means 
= as well a8 ‘love. The light at the mersing wen ie 


ft Udaya ts the worl here which moana! ua 
od te the sun or the king, 7 spits as 


the field of Brahmana-thashti-bhava Satkka :— 
And alse tothe Brakman Manta-Sedmin son of 
the Brakuon (fuhadhya residing in the village of 
Aikiutiputra, formerly of Sinkapura, honoured 
among the Brahmans of Sinhapura knowing the 
four Vedas of the Bhdradedja got-1, student of 
the Chhandoga Veda: a well of the area of six~ 
teen paces, at the western extremity of Kité.,, 
a village in Xalap...in Swrashtra. The bound- 
aries are:—To the east, the well Chatra-aatkka, 
—‘o the south and west, the field Kutumdi Chan- 
‘dra-Satkka, and to the north the field MaAk... 
And also at the western extremity of 
the village of Sharkarépadraka a district of 
Atkkapaputra, a field of the area of 28 paces, 
the boundaries of which are,............and also 
a field measuring fourteen paces, the boundaries 


of which Ore... Pe rrr er Tero 


| and also six pattakast{ whose boundaries are; 


—to the east aretewenecee the south rr Ty) 
to the west .,.......... and to the north, at the 
boundary of the village of Patdnaka, the field 
of Vépi, of the extent of 182 paces. All these 
are granted, along with their appurtenances, 
and whatever is on them, together with the re- 
yenneé in kind, or gold, and with whatever may be 
grown on them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Brihmans before. The 
whole is notto be meddied with by any cfficer of 
she king, and is to be cajoyed from son to grund- 
son, and to last as long as the sun, the moon, the 
ocean, theesarth, rivecs and mountains endure. 
On this account no one shall obstruct any one, 
who, in virtue of this Brihman-gift, enjoys the 
land, ploughs it, or allows it to be ploughed, or 
assigns it over toanother person, A‘! future 
kings, whether of our race or others, should, bear- 


| ing in mind that power is transitory, and humanity 


frail, and knowing the good fruits arising from 
the grant of land, recognise this our grant, and 
continue it. It is said this earth has been en- 
joyed by many kings, such as Sagara and others, 
each one obtains the fruit when he isin posses- 
sion. The things given in charity by kings 
who were afraid of poverty, are like flowers 
which have been used. What good man will 

4 ae en the word Kara whicbiscans « ‘tax’ and 
é The Dhanurveda #0 translated bere, teaches Low 


com 
i Seecemromiaing! obeyed, 
i, The word in the o ia padivarts, which 
SaeUre. 


E 


| appears to have been a aquarem 


Probably « certain »juare measure, 
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|  Apaaenseysisic several tranacripts with that of 


resume them? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty thousand years, and he who 
takes it away or allows it to be taken away lives 
im hell for as many years, The prince Dhrura- 
sena is minister (executive officer) here. En- 
graved bp Divirapati Slanda-bhaa the son of 
Dirrrapat’ Pasha [?] bhata, minister for peace 
apd wer, 326" in the bright half of Ashadha. 
hand [sign manual}, 
“REMARKS. 
Tice copperplates of the Valabhi Dynasty 


have been hitherto deciphered and translated. Two _ 


of there were discovered by Mr. Wathen, and the 
thied by Dr, Burns of Kaira, Mr. Wathen’s trans- 
lation of one of the two and his remarks on the 
other are given in the fourth volume of the Bengal 
Asintic Socicty’s Journal, One leaf of the latter 
waa afterwards deciphered and translated by the 


Rev. P, Anderson, The translation, 1 Devanigari | 


transcript, and a lithographed copy are given in the 
third volume of the Bombay Asiatic Soctety's Jour- 
nal, <A transcript and translation of Dy. Burn's 
copperplate are to be found in the soventh volume 
of the Bengal Society's Journal, Weshall ditin- 
guish these by the numbers 1,2, and 8. No.1 re 
cords a grant of land by Dharasena II, the 
great-grandson cf the founder of the dynas- 
ty and the seventh in Mr Anderson's list; and Nos. 
Zand 3 are said to be from Dhruvasena, the 


thirteenth m the list. The copperplates now trans- 


lated were put into my hands by the Editor.t The 
grantor, inthis case,is Dharasena IV., the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson's list and consequently the imme- 
dinte predecessor of the king who is considered nz 
the prantor in Noa. 2 and 3. 


Dr. Bhan DAji gives, in one place, the dates of five | 


copperplate grants of thisdynasty + whilst in another 
he mentions seven dotes professedly derived from 
copperplates, But he does net say when or by whim 
ao many grants of the Valabhi kings were dis- 
covered, nor who deciphered and translated them, or 
where the plates or their transcripts and tranala- 


tions are to be found. Mr. Thomas, as appears from 


his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, knows only of the 
three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kirgs in all these 
plates are given im the same words ; so that, so far 
as they qo, they may be considered to be copies of 
each other, There are afew varietater lectionis but 
some of these at leart must be ascribed to the igno- 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published 
transcript of No. 1 is generally correct ; but those 
of the other two are full of mistakes, and it is dif- 
fieult or impossible in a great many places to meke 
out apy aense. Any one w-ll acquainted with 


Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for hunself 





Remarks om tua reading of the 42.2 will be made ina 








present one. Many instances of this might be 
given, bat I shall confine myself here to ona:: The 
plays on certain grammatical terms, and BhAlatu- 
riya, the namo of Payini, were not at all mado 
out by previous decipherors ; Guna-v , iddhi-was 
read by Mr. Anderson and the Caleutta scholur aa 
Guna-bhribhih, and Shalituriya as Shala- 
Bariyos, But these mistakes are not in the origi- 
nal copperplates. Nos. 1 and 2 are preserved in 
the museum of the Bombay Asintic Society and 
Thave collated these (in original) with the present 
vine, I did not tind there the mistakes I speak of, 
and which aroto be aseribed to the transctibers. 
The translations based upon such transeripts uoust, 
of course, be equally wrong. 
Tho genealogy of the Valabhi kings as gather- 
ed from the present grant is as follows :— 


From aaa sprans 
Crohiagern. 
Datavene TI. 


shitiditya L 
| 
Dharasena ITT, 
| 
Dharnasena IV. 


_ This genealogy agrees in every respect, no far as 
it goea, with that in Nos. 2 and 3, Tho exnet. rela- 


al epee 


Kharagraha I. 





ee 


| tionship between Bhatirka ond Guhasena is 


not given ; but in No.1 he is represented as hia great 
grandson, No.1 gives also the names of the sove- 
ral sons of Bhatirka who succeeded cach other. 

The name of the grandfethor of Dharasena IV. 
an! brother ot Shildditya lL. is given os Ishya- 
ragraha by the translators of Nox. 2and 3, In tho 
teswnt plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 


| itwo even in No.2. Mr. Wathen's reading of it 
| was Charagraha which is nearer to the trucname 


than Ishvaragraha. 

From a passage in the description of Khara- 
graha, the younger brother of Shildditya, it 
appear that during the life-time of the latter, the 
former held the reins of government. For he is 
there spoken of as having administered the affairs 
of the kingdom in obedience to the orders of hia 
gura which worl must, from tho analogy of tho 
grru of Upendra or Krishna mentionc| there, as 
well as for other reasons, be taken to mean ‘ eldor 
brother." Mr. Anderson has entirely misunderstood 
this paza,e. The Calcutta translator gives the snb- 
stance of it though the bearing of the analogy doca 
net seem to have been clearly comprehended, There 
appears to have heen a sort of usurpation here, for 
Shildditya's children were passed over and the 


t Kindly lent 1 . 
} Jour Bomb, Be stat ae a ei: eaten Ba. 
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him, ly his lineal descendants. The line of Shil- | Daji® who does not give ‘iis outhorities ; but if 
Aditya waa restored after the dea, of Dhara- they are not the same as mine, the order of names 
sena LV. as isevident from Noe 2 and & given above receiv. confirmation from what may, 
Acgording to the translators of these, the imme- | for the preset, be called an independent source. 
diate successor of thia king made the grants Noa, 2 In anotherlistt givea by the same writer,t T find 
and 3, and his name was Dhinvasens, There is another Shiladitya, placed below Shiladrtya El. 
here a double mistake. The grautor's name was | But here again I must complain of his silence as 
evidently Shilddity>,aa nay beaseertained bycom- | to his authorities, 4 
paring the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding | It is not likely, though there isnothing im 
one in the transcript of No. 3, and he was not the | in it, that Derabhata, the son of Shi- 
mediate successor of Dharascna lV, He was | Aditya, should have lived to succeed Dha rasena 
great grandwon toe Shiladitya [. asshown inthe | TV, the grand-son of his uncle. It appears to me 
following genealogy gathered from the original of | that those only whos names in the plates are in the 
No. 2, now in the museum of the Bombay Asiatic | nominative case and have the epithet aplae-& 
Society -— nidhesheers prefixed to them were reigning ki 
Bhiliditya L 
Derabhata, 


The names of Derabhata, and ShilAditya, the 
father of ShilAditya If are in the genitive case 

shiladitye. Kharagraha 1. Dhruvasena ITI. 
Shiliditya IT. 


| in No.2 and they are uot styled )«rama-mahesh- 

rares, They do not seem, therefore, to have sat ou 
the throne. 

This lost, marked—Shiliditya I. isthe grantor | names of the fields mentioned as boundaries of tho 

in Noa, 2 and 3. pieces of land conveyed. But these names cannot 

This genealogy differs from that given by all the | be of any importance, 


kingdom was governed by Kh aragrala, and after y hediberieoks is Wasabi dynasty except ‘De-Bhen 
| 


Tn a few places, in the latter part of the present 
copperplate, the letters are not distinct : go that I 
am not sure of the readings I have given of tho 





ON THE INDENTIFICATION OF VARIOUS PLACES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE PILGRIM CHI-FAH-HIAN (a.v, 400-415.) 
Br A. M. BROADLEY, C5, ASSISTANT MAG TE IN CHARGH OF SUBDIVISION BIHAR, IN PATNA. 
PART. L. 

Tue travels of Chi-Fah-Hian were first | with former identifications of these spots. I 
translated into French by MM. Remasat, | maintain that no satisfactory identification ean 
Klaproth and Landresse, Ar English version | be made without a lengthened stay in the neigh- 
of this work* was published by Mr. Laidlay i, | bourhood of the places in question, and a care- 
Calcutta in 1848, In 1869, the Rev. 8. Beal | 7; survey of the mins them-elves, No amount 
published an criginal translation from the | of antiquarian knowledge, however profound, 
Chinese text.¢ Great doubts are entertained as | can compensate for an imperfect or second-hand 
to the correctness of portions of the French | acquaintance with the places professed to be 
work, and M. Julien points out that it cannot | identified. 
be safely used by persons unable to verify the Throtghout Fah-Hian's work, distances are 
translation by comparison with the original, | computed by “ lis” and “ yojanas.” Mr, Beal al- 
Under these circumstances I make reference only | lows four or five “ lis" to the- mile, General Can- 
to the edition of Mr. Beal, ningham six, and their estimate is doubtless cor- 

A constant residence of many months in the | rect. As-o'the second measure Mr. Beal allows 
midst of the places visited by the pilgrim and | seven milestomyojanaa” in the North-West Pro- 
consequently avery familiar acquaintance, not | vinces, and only fourin Magadha, General Cun- 
only with the ruined temples, topes and cities | ningham counts uniformly 74 or 8 miles as eqnal 
themselves, but with the geography of the sur- | to a“ yojana”. From a comparison of the dis- 
rounding country, must be my apology for tances giver in Bihar, the very centre of the king- 
publishing my noces, differing as they often do dom of Magadha, I do not see how a:ore than five 


» Thtd F BR. Astay Moe VoL VILp. 18. | ?Teavearbh 
$ ind, Vor Vit oe See. Vol VIL p. id, |} Travels of Fah-Hian end Sang-Yum Buddhist Pilgrims from 
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or six miles ean, by any possibility be allowed, 
eq. Bihar to Nalanda “ one yojana” actual dis- 
tance 54 or 6 miles ; Patna to Bihar 9 yojanas— 
actaal distance about 54 miles; Nélanda to 
Rajgir one yojana, actual distance—5} cr 6 miles. 
For these reasons I consider a yojana as equi- 
valent to a distance of between 5 and 6 miles, 

Tnow proceed to follow the text of Mr. Beal 
page 130, chapter 28. “ From this city [Patna] 
proceeding in a south-easterly direction nine yé- 
janas, we arrive at a small rocky hill standing by 
itself, on thetop of which is a stone cell facing 
the south. Onone occasion, when Buddha was 
sitting in the middle of this cell, the divine 
Sekra took with him his attendant musicians, 
each one provided with a five-stringed lute, and 
caused them to soand a strain in the place where 
Baddha was seated. Then the divine Sckra 
proposed forty-two questions to Buddha, writing 
each one of them singly with his finger upon a 
stone, The traces of these questions yet exist. 
There is also a Safighdréma built upon this spot. 
Going south-west from this ove yéjrna we arrive 
at the village of Ni-lo.” 

This hill is identified by General Couning- 
ham with Giryak. “Tie remains of Giryak” 
he writes* “ appear to me to correspond exactly 
with the accounts given by Fa-hHian ofthe Hill 
of the Isolated Rock.” His reasons are twofold, 
Ist the position, and 2nd the supposed etymology, 
of Giryek, i.c., giri-cka ek girf. I think T shall 
be able to show beyond doubt that this identifi- 
cation is entirely erroneous. 

Firstly, at Guryak there is no solitary hill at all, 
nor any hill which can be described as resemb- 
ling in any way au emirence of that description, 
At Giryak terminates the rocky range of the 
Rajgir hills, which stretch from the neighbour- 
hood of Gya to the banks of the Panchana, on 
which the village of Giryak stands, and, as a 
matter of fact, the hill which rises above the 
village—so far from being solitary—is a mere off- 
shoot of Vipulagir at Rajgir and is not less 
than six miles in length. 

Secondly, fromthe “ solitary hill” Fah-Hi- 
an proceeded sovrn-wxst, one ydjana, to Nila. 
Now Nala has been identified most satisfactorily 
with Bargéon [Cunningham page 469] by 
position and by the aid of inscriptions, but 
strange to say, Bargdon is exactly six miles 
wontu-wesr of Girysk. If General Cunning- 
ham's identification of Giryak be right, Nalanda 





uiust have been situated somewhere to the south 
of the Rajgir hills, in the middle of the Nowadé 
valley, but, strange to say, he identifies it with 
Bargion which is cxactly north-west of the 
Rajgir hills in the centre of the Bihar valley. 
For this reason it is clear that “the hill of the 
solitary rock” could not be Giryak. The two 
identifications involve a dilemma, because no 
amount of argument can make Bargéon six 
miles south-west of Giryak, when physically it 
is six miles in the very opposite direction. The 
identification of Nilanda with Bargéon (Vihira- 
gnima)is undoubtedly right, and as a consequence, 
that of the “solitary hill” with Giryak—an- 
doubtedly wrong. Strange to say, General Cun- 
ningham writes as one reason for identifying 
Nalanda with Bargéon (page 469)—* Fah Hian 
places the hamlet of Né-lo at one yojanz, or 
seven miles from the hill of the isolated rock, 
i. from Giryak, and also the same distance 
from now Raja Griha. This account agrees exactly 
with the position of Bargdon with respect to Giryak 
and Rojgir.” Now in reality both translators 
agree in placing Nilands to the south-west of 
the hill, and asa matter of fact Bargion is 
north-west of Giryak. 

I have no hesitation in identifying the “ soli- 
tary hill” with the rocky peak at Bihdr, 
which rises by itself in the midst of the plain 
covered with rice and poppy fields, and which 
geutly slopes from the northern foot of the Raj- 
gir hills to the banks of the Ganges itself. My 
reasons for so doing are: first,—correspondence 
of the relative distance and position of the Bihar 
rock and Patna, and of the solitary hill and Pa- 
téliputra ; second,—the agreement of the re- 
lative distance and position of the Bihar rock 
and Bargaon, and the “solitary hill” and Nalanda ; 
third,—natural appearances of the Bihdr rock. 

Of Nalanda, Fah says, “ this was the place of 
Sdriputra’s birth. Sdriputra returned here to en- 
ter Nirvdpa. A town therefore was erected on 
this spot which is still in existence.” 

Nalanda corresponds with Bargdon, a spot still 
marked with the rains of vast topes and temples, 

“ Going west from this one yojana we arrive 
et the new Rajgir.” This corresponds with the 
large cirenit of fortifications at the foot of the 
Baibhér and Vipula hills, exactly six miles to 
the sowth of the Bargion ruins, I therefore. 
think the direction given by the translators must 
be a mistake. 





* Ancient Geography of India, page 472. 
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Fah-Hian continues; “ this was the town 
king Ajdsat built, There are two Safigharimas 
in it. Leaving the town by the west gate and 
proceeding 300 paces (we arrive at) the tower 
which king Ajdsatraised over the share of Bud- 
dha's relics which he obtained. Its height is 
very imposing.” 

The walls of the town and its gates are dis- 
tinctly traceable at the distance of about half a 
mile from the foot of the mountain and directly 
facing the northern entrance of the valley 
of the five hills, Its formis somewhat difficult 


to describe and anthors have varied in their at- | 
tempts todo so, but after careful inspection from | 


alt points of view, and, what is still better, 
after studying its form from two of the 
hills above, I am of opinion it cannot be 
eorrectly called a pentagon, but is rather 
a jarallelogram having, a3 measured from the 
top of the ramparts, three equal sides, viz., the 
north, west, and south, each measuring 1,900 
feet, nud one unequal viz., the east measuring 
1,200 feet. Tho wall appears to haye had o uni- 
form thickness of about 14 feet and is composed 
of masses of stoneabout four feet square, the faces 
of which are made uniform and placed one upon 
the other in close contiguity, without any mor- 
tar or cement whatever, Starting from the 
north-east corner, where a stone bastion still exists 
in tolerable entirety, the wall remains unbroken 
for 200 feet, at the end of which distance a 
secoml bastion appears to have existed and 
similar traces are seen at the 300th foot. The 
remains of the wall now almost entirely dis- 


appear, but at the distance of 1100 feet from | 


the north-east corner there is portion of entire 
wall measaring 20 feet by 14. Further on the 
wall appears clearly to have been removed and 
hardly a trace of it remains till towards the 
north-west corner, where its elevation considera- 
bly increases and there are enormous masses of 
brick which lead me to theconelusion thats tower 
must have once existed here.; At this place the 
bricks are very small and of remarkable 
solidity. At a distance of 110 feet from 
the corner there are clear marks of a bastion, and 
the same featare is observable at similar distances 
up to the great west door, some 500 or 600 feet 
from the north-west corner of the fort. The 
rampart thronghout this distance presents an 
average elevation of 25 or 30 feet above the 
plain beneath. Just before the west door, a 
fine piece of wall still remains intact measuring 
26 feet by 14. Passing out by the west gate 





and going 800 feet ina direct line to the south- 
west, and crossing about midway the Sarasvati 
rivulet one arrives at a circularmound having an 


| elevation of some 30 feet and a diameter of 180. 


The centre is considerably depressed and seems to 
consist simply of masses of bricks similar to 
those on the ramparts and imside the fort. 
From the west side of the ruins a sort of terrace 
leads toa semi-circular heap of somewhat less 
elevation than the first, in the centre of this I dis- | 
covered three large statues of Buddhs all head- 
less but otherwise little mutilated, they are all 
seated on lotus-leaf thrones supported by bases 
omamented by different devices. In one, several 
figures are seen in the act of making an offer- 
ing ; the centre of the second is oceupied by the 
“ Wheel of the Law” with a deer on either side, 
and the third bears the representations of two 
lions conchant. These mounds are undoubt- 


| edly the ruins of the great tower mentioned in 


the text. I hope to make a complete excavation 
of them during the cold season, I have made at 
the present time two incisions im the side of the 
topes, and have recovered from them some Bud- 
dhist idols of remarkable beaygty, as well as a 
tablet covered with the representations of the 
nine planets. 

From the west door the ramparts still increase 
in height, but the wall is hidden by masses of 
brick, Not far from the end of the western 
side, there is another break in the wall exactly 
opposite which is a small temple contain- 
ing a Buddhist idol, now worshipped by the 
Hindus as the image of Beni Madhav. At 
each side of the Sarasvati stream is a pacea 
Ghat and the ceremonies of “ Gouddn” and 
* Pindédan” aro constantly performed here. At 
a short distance from this opening, the south 
rampart commences and hasan elevation nearly 
equal to that on the west, The wall is not 
straiglt, but inclines towards the north-east. At 


| about the 500th foot from the south-west corner, 


there are unmistakable traces of an enormous 
brick tower, and 400 feet farther on there isa long 
piece of wall still intact, and terminating in the 
southern gate. From this point tothe south-east 
angle the wall is clearly visible. It has an eleva- 
tion of some 30 or 40 feet above the valley, and 
there appears to have been bastions at distances 
varying from 100 to 110 feet, Opposite the sonth- 
east corncr and at adistance of 50 or 60 paces 
there are distinct marks of arnined tower similar 
to the onenecar the western gate already deserib- 
ed. The wall towards the east has a total length 
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of nearly 1,200 feet, and the mins have a very 
inconsiderable elevation. Bastions are clearly 
visible at the following distances from the south- 


east angle, viz., 200, 320, 420, 520, 620, 720, 


$20, 920, 1,020, 1,120 and 1,200 feet, Mont- 
gomery Martin considers the heaps of brick to 
bethe remains of a second set of fortifications 
built by Shir Shah, but I am rather inclined to 
regard them as the ruins of the ancient towers, the 
two monasteries and the royal palace which we 
know to have existed in the town and parts of 
which as well as other buildings were doubtless 
built on the city walls, General Cunningham 
gives a much larger area to the ruined city, but it 


must he remembered he made his measurements 
outside the ditch, very faint traces of which 
arevisihle on two sides of the wall. I have 
endeavoured to trace carefully the rampart and in 
many places removed the heaps of brick which 
covered it. In most cases I succeeded in un- 
covering the original wall, which uniformly pre- 
sents a thickness of 14 feet. As regards the outer 
walls which are said to have existed, if the 
heaps of stone which are found at different dis- 
tances from the fort are traces. of them, they 
are so imperfect that any attempt to follow 
them would besimply futile. 
(To be continued, ) 


PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN AND THE PANJAB. 
Br PROF, RAMERISHNA GOPAL BHANDAREAR, M.A. 


Tae chief native authorities for Ancient 
Indian Geography hitherto made use of by Anti- 
quarians, are the Puripas and the Itihisas, But 
there is another, and a very important one, which 
isnot frequently referred to, The great Gram- 
marian Papiniandhiscommentators, often give 


very useful information in cases where the. 


Puripas and the Itihisas afford no hint, We 
propose in the following remarks to show by ex- 
amples, what use may be made of this branch of 
Sanskrit literature, in illustrating the Ancient 
Geography of India. 

In teaching the formation of the names of 
places and of the inhabitants thereof, Papin i, 
as is usual with him, gives general rules where 
possible , and where not, he groups together cer- 
tain names, in which the grammatical peculiarity 
is the same, These groups are distinguished 


from each other by the name of the first in the list, Y difftealt to aati fy him. For, independently of 
| i 


with an expression which is equivalent to ‘and 
others’ added to it. In the body of the work, 
the names of the groups so formed, and the gram- 
matical or etymological changes characteristic 
of them, are only given, while the words consti- 
tuting each group are set forth, in what may be 
considered as an appendix to the work, called 
gana-pitha, Instances of the general rules are 
given by the commentators, but they are not, on 
that account, to be considered as recent, There 
is internal evideace to show that most of these 
must have been handed down from the time of 
Panini himself. A good many are given by 
Patanjali, the author of the great commentary on 


Pa nini’s work. On the other hand, all the words | 





comprised in each group ought not, because the 
Gapa-pitha is attributed to Panini; to be re 
garded as having been laid down by him. Several 
of the ganas, or groups, are what are called d&riti 
ganas, i,¢., such as each subsequent writer has 
the liberty of adding to; and we have no doubt, 
thateven such as are not now considered to be 
of this nature, most have fared similarly at the 
hands of the early successoraof Pinini. For 
instance, thename of the mediwval Kiithiawid 
town Valabhi, occurs at the end of the group 
called Varan adi (Pan. [V-2-82) and of U jj a- 
yin{, inthe same group, and also at the end of 
Dh im adi (Pap., [V.-2-127). Noone would, 
we believe, push his scepticism, -as to the age of 
Panini so far as to urge that this proves him to 
have flourished after V al ab hicame into impor- 
tance under the dynasty of Bhatarka. And 
if any one were to do so, it would not be 


the mass of evidence hitherto brought forward 
to prove that Panini flourished long before 
the Christian Era, we may state that in the 
copperplate grant® of DharagenalV. we find 
pins on a good many of the technical terms 
of Panini, and the great grammarian himself 
is alluded to under the name of Shaliturtya, 
(native of Shalitura), This shews that Panini 
was at that time a person of established 
reputation, and consequently, was even then an 


| Gncigntanthor. The groups or ganas, therefore, 


seem to have been tampered with by his sucees- 
sors, but we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him, 

The number of names of towns, villages, rivers, 


* Tramsinted at page MM. 
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mountains, and warlike tribes, ocourrmg in the | 


| the capture of which Alexander the Great dis- 


works of Pi ini and his commentators, is very 
large. It would be difficult, or even impossible, 
to identify them all, but the positions and mo- 
der names of a good many can be determined 
with cage, It isnot our purpose in this article 
to notice all such places, but to confine ourselves 
to sich as may seem to throw new light on some 
donbtfal points connected with the Ancient 
Geography of Afghanistan and the Panjab. 

The northernmost Kingdom of Afghanistan, 
in ancient times, was known to some of the 
Greek and Roman Geographers by the name of 
Kapisene, and the Chinese traveller Hwan 


'Thsang calls it Kia-pi-she, Panini mentions Ka-— 
pishi(1V-2-99), from which he derives Ki pish-_ 
iyani—the name of a wine manufactured from | 
grapes produced in the district. The country about — 


Kabul is still remarkable for its fine grapes. 
The nameofanother kingdom was Archosia, 
which wascalled Arkhoj or Rokhaj by the Arab 
geographers, and Tsaukuta, supposed to be equi- 
valent to Ranknta, by Hwan Thsang. European 
antiquarians® trace the name, or that of the river 
Archotis, in the province, te the Zend Hara- 
qaiti,corresponding to the Sanskrit Saras- 


vati, Botwe are not aware upon what evi- | 


deuce a river of the name of Sarasvati is 
fixed in this district: Sarasvati is one of 
the Eapta Sindhavas, or seven rivers of 
the Vedas, and if assigned a position here, would 
vertainly be far away from the other six, The 
river Sarasvati was situated to the cast of 
the Satlhej. Perhaps the name Archosia, 
Arkhoj, or Rokhoj, is to be derived from 
that of the monntain Rikshoda, mentioned by 
Paninui’s commentators, the Bralunans living 
abont which, were called Arkshodas, This 
name is given os one to which Panim's rule 
(1V- 3-91) does not apply. 

Another province of Afghanistan is called 
Fa-la-nu by Hwan Theang, awl identified with 
the modern Vaneh or Wanuch by some, andl 
with Banu, by General Cunningham. The 
Sanskrit naue correspouding to this is not 
known. Panini, however, mentions a country 
namel Varyu in several places (TV-2-105, 
mid IV-3-93), which is very likely the same ag 
Hwan Thsang’s Fa-laau. The country of 
Gapdhara is mentioned in the gronp Kach- 


ehhadi [V-2-193 and in IV-1-169, and the | 


river Suvistu, the modern Swat, o branch of 
the Kabul river, (in [V-2-77). 
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The position of the hill-fort of Aornos in 


played very great valour, is still a matter of un- 
certainty. ‘The Sanskrit name corresponding to 
it is also equally unknown. Professor Wilson 
traces it to the word—avarana, * enclosure’, 
which, he thinks, forms the latter part of many 
names of cities, Whother it was actually so used 
is more than doubtful, and it would be neceasary 
to suppoed that the Greeks, in their Aornos drop- 
ped the first part of the name, retaining only 
the latter. General Cunningham derives itfrom 
the name of a king, whom hecalls Raji Vara. 
May it not be the Varayd mentioned by Pi- 
nini in EV-2-627 It was the nanie of a city 
ws well os its people. There isa place on the 
right bank of the Indus, opposite to Atak, still 
called, we are told, Baranas or Varanns. 
The Ortospan of the classical geographers 
has been identified with the modern Kabul. 
The Sanskrit name corresponding to it is not 


known. Professor Wilson derives it from such 


an original as Urddhoasthaino. But we do 
not meet with such s name, and the etymology 
is purely aimless and conjectural, To derive it 
from the anme of a tribe would be more reason- 
able. Hwan Theang calls the country about 
the place Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na. May not this 
name be derived’ from such acompouid as Par- 
shasthana, the countryof the Parshus, a 
warlike tribe mentioned by Panini in V-3-117, 

Panini and Patanjali call the Panjab—Ba- 
hika (IV-2-117 and V-3-114). The historians 
of Alexander tell ps, that after having crossed 
the Hydraotes or Rarf in the course of 
his mareh through the Panjab, le captured 
and destroyed a town of the name of Sangala. 
European antiquarians lave identified it with 
the Sauskrit Shakale. But Shikala, from 


| the evidenceto be gathered from the Mahib- 


frata, and according to Hwan Thsang, who 
Visited the place, was situated to the west of 
the Rivi, Professor Wilson, therefore thinks 
that after Alexander iad destroyed the Slia- 
kala tothe cast of the Ravi, another was 
founded to the west of the river. This is mere- 
lya gratuitous supposition, General Cunning- 
ham thinks that Alexander re-crossed the 
Ravi to conquer the wwn, Would it not be 
better to suppose that the two places were dis- 
tinct? Alexander destroyed Sangala, while 
Shakala existed inthe time of Hwan Thsang. 
Sangala belonged to a tribe that had no Ring, 
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while Shikala was the capital of the Madras, 
who were governed by a king. Sangala is 
very probably to be traced to Sinkala, a place 
mentioned by Piipini (TV-2-75). Sankala 
was the name of the person who is said to have 
founded the city. It stands at the head of the 
group Sankaladi, the second name in which 
is Pushkala, from whom the city of Pansh- 
kala, the ancient capital of Gandhira, and 
the Peukalas of the ancient European Geogra- 
phers, derived itsname. Siinkala agrees more 
closely with Sangala than Shikala. If 
this identification is to be trusted, the occurrence 


of the name of Eangala in Piyini, may be 
taken a a proof of his having flourished before | 


Alexander; for the Macedonian Conqueror is 
said to have destroyed the city, on which account 
it must have ceased to exist after him. 

The central province of the Panjab is called 
Pa-la-fa-to by Hwan Thsang, transcribed Par- 
vata by M. Jolien. General Canningham pro- 
poses Sorvata for Parvata. But Parvata 
is given as the name of a conntry by Panini 
(TV-2-143) and the gronp Takshashiladi, 
(under IV-3-98). 

In the central and lower Panjab, Alexander 
met with two tribes of warriors, named tho 
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Maliiandthe Oxydrak«. The Sanskrit ori- 
ginal of the former-is-unknown; and Professor 
Wilson identifies the latter with the Shudra- 
kas of the Poranas. But there is a rule in 
Panini (V-8-114) which teaches us to form the 


| singular and dual of the names of warlike tribes 


in the Panjab, by adding the termination -ya 
and changing the vowel of the first syllable to 
ita erididdi, OF this rule, his commentators give 
Malavyas (pl. Malavis) and Kehau- 


drakyas (pl. Kehudrakiis) as instances, 


We thus lear that the Malovas and Kshn- 
drakis, were two tribes of warriors in the Pan- 
jab. The name Milavads corresponds with 
Malii, and Kshudrakas with Oxydra- 
ke. Kehudrakis is nearer to the Intter 
than Professor Wilson's Sh iidrakas. 

At the confluence of the Panjab rivers, Alex- 
ander came in contact with oa tribe which is 
called Sambract: or Sabracé, General Cunning- 
ham traces this name to Samvagri whieh 
he considers a Sanskrit word. But we are not 
aware of the existence of such o word; and it 
has an nnsanskrit look abont it, meaning as it 
does, according to the General, * united warriors,” 
The Sabrace were probably the S haubhreyas, 
grouped along with the Yaudheyas, V-3-117. 


PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1869-70, 
[From the last published Report of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 


Tue Sanskrit series of the Bibliotheen [ndiea, | 


which, from various reasons, had for several years 
nade but littl: progress, has taken a fresh start, Of 
the Tandya Bralanana three faseicnli have already 
heen isane|, and a number of other important works 
are reported to be in’ preparation, The Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, conducted by the Sanskrit Profes- 
sorsof the Bombay amd Pand Colleges, presents 
also n promising aspect, and thongh of onjy a fow 
years’ standing, has raised hopes that, with an in- 
croased staff of well-trained editors, and eonuen- 
sirate support from Government, it may some day 
snecessfully compete with ita elder Bengal sister, 
The searching for Sanskrit MSS. has also been 
earricd on during the last year with laudable 
vigour ard decided success in several parts of India, 
particularly in Bengal, by the indefatigable Baba 
Hajeudralala Mitra ; andin Bombay by Professors 
Bibler and Keilhorn, the latter of whom has just 
Published a classified catalogue, containing little 


short of 600 Tiths of Sanskrit Manuscripts, dis-— 


covered in the southern division of that Presidency. 

As regards the Dekhan, the Council cannot, un- 
fortunately, present so favourable a report, as they 
fre not aware that any official steps have os yet 


leon taken by the Madras Government to carry into 
effcet the resolation posed by the Government of 
Inia in 1868. This, iw the opinion of the Couneil, 
ix the more te he regretted, ow the valao of Sanskrit 
MSS, written in the vernacular alphabets of south- 
ert: India, is beginning te be hetbor apprcciated, 
furuishing as they do, in tuany cases, a more cor 
rect text than tho Devanigari MSS of the north, 
and supplying, not unfrequently, texte and variant 
versions Which have not hitherto been known to 
exist. The members of this Society cannet have 
failec! to notive the Deseriptive Catalogue, wow Ie. 
ing published by Mr. A, Burnell, of the Madras C8, 
in Mr. Triibner's* American and Oriental Li 

Record,” of an excellent collection of Sanscrit MSS. 
taade by himself during his residence in various 
parts of the Dekhan. It must be satisfactory to him 
to know that the portion of the catalogue which he 
has already published, exhibits several important 
works, for the most part belonging to the Black 
Yajur-veda, which are cither entirely new, or of 
which incomplete MSS. alone have as yet been dis_ 
vevered in the north. Mr. Burnell (like Sir Walter 
Elliot, Mr. ©. P. Brown, and some few scholars of 
earlier days) thus shows what benefit a civilian in 
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southern India, who earnestly applies himaelf to the 
study of Hindu Literature, may be able to confer 
on Indian Philology, by collecting materials, anil 
Placing the resulta of his researches before Enuro- 
pean scholars, The Madras Service, however, has 
of late evinced but little interest in literary pursuits 
of this kind, and the Literary Society of Madras in- 
decd has for years searcely shown a sign of its ex- 
istence. It is to be hoped that the few carnest 
scholars still engaged in Oriental Studies tay put 
amend to thie unhappy state of indifference, by 
showing what important problems of Sanskrit Phi- 
lology and Indian history ore dependent for their 
solution upon the south, and that Madras will thua 
not stay behind other local governments in lending 
its support to the scientific exertions of European 
and native scholars, but still cordially co-operate in 
carrying ont Mr, Whitley Stokes’ scheme of pro- 
curing, and compiling lists of MSS, seattered over 
the whole of India. 

The contents of the Saraxvati Bhandiram Library 
of H. H. the Maluiraja of Maisur, have been tmado 
known throngh a catalogue issued a few mouths 
since by the Bangalore Press, and containing tl 
titles of several rare works. O£ the Tanjore Library, 
a list had been printed many years ago, in which 
unfortunately, an extremely bad, often mintelligi- 
ble, method of transcription was adopted ; of this 
list there is a copy im the possession of Professor 
Goldstiicker, the only one which is supposed to be 
now extant in Europe. Many parts of the Dek han, 
however, have up to this time remained completely 
unexplored, and still promise a plentiful harvest to 
future investigators ; although, in many chses, it 
will, no doubt, require the utmost care to overcome 
the suspicion and superstitions of the Brahmans. 
Of the Namburis in Malabar, for instance, a most 
interceting, though very retired and secluded class 
of Bralinans, we kuow next to nothing; yet they 
are said to be staunch followera of the Vedic. reli- 
gion, and to have in their possession a great many 
eld Vedic MSS. Some places in the Huidarabad 
territory also, especially Kaleshvaram on the Upper 
Godavari, are known as great seats of Rig ond Sama- 
veda learning, and may be expected, when visited 
and explored, to add considerably to our knowledge 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

There exists already a large collection of Sanskrit 
MSS. in Madras, which awaits a thorough examina. 
tion, and the Council of this society have for some 
years used their best endeavours to get the collections 
transferred to England for incorporation with the 
Library of the Inlia OFze, with a view not only 


to rescuing the MSS. from the early destruction | 


with which they are threatened by the ravages of 
the climate and of the white ants, but also in order 
to render them more accessible to European scholars, 
Though their recommendation has not been carried 


1n reply to their application they have been inform- 


| MSS. will be d 





to build ot Madras a Public Library, in which these 
against the ravages of insects, anil that the Profes- 
sor of Sanekrit at Madras has further been instrnct- 
vi to print a list of those MSS. which he may con- 
sider of primary importance, with a view of making 


ed by the Government of Madras that it is proposed 


| these works better known thon they are through the 


so-called Catalogue Raisonne. The Council has also 
been informed that a printed list of MSS. will ‘be 
communicated to the Asiatic Society, and that any 
suggestions which may be made by the Society for 
the transcription of any of these MSS. will receive 
the attention of the Government. 

By a minute in the Public Works Department, in 
May, 1868, the Government of India authorized the 
expenditure of sums not exceeding Rupecs 13,000 
in each of the four political divisions of the country 
for the purpose of delinceting and casting some of 
the more remarkable antiquities of ‘each presidency 
with a view to their ultimate conservation, These 
to commence upon, great Lopes were entertained 
that the work so long desired by every well-wisher 
of India, would at last be accomplished by meana 
o€ this well-timed liberality on the part of tho 
Government. 

In pursuance of this policy, Mr. Terry, Superin- 
tendont of the School of Design, was dexpatched 
from Bombay with a party of modellers, and some 


| of his own pupils, to commence operations on the 


temple ot Ambernath, near Kalyan, on the other 
side of the Bombay harbour. Owing to the novelty 
of the umdertaking and the inexperience of the 
party, nothing elsc was attempted during the avail. 
able season of 1868-09, especially ax an outltenk of 
fover and other unexpected difliculties very imateri- 
ally retarded the work; lint so much disappoint. 
ment was felt at the reanlt that no attempt was 
made to continue operations during the last cold 
wenther, In the meantime so much difficulty has 
been experienced in reproducing the casta and pho- 
tographs that no specimens of either have yet reached 
this country, nor has any satisfactory report of the 
results obtained from the labours of the party, 

At the same time another expedition was orga- 
nized in Caleutta, with the object of visiting Orissa 
for the purpose of delineating sonw of the numerous 
and interesting antiquities of that provinee, Owing, 
however, to dissension among the mombers compos- 
ing it, and other difficulties, it seems to have been 
as little fruitful in results as that fitted out from 
Bombay. They did however bring back some caste 
of sculpture, a few photographs, and several copies 
of inscriptions, but unfortunately neglected to take 
casts or photographs of the remarkable sculptures 
in the Ganesha and Jodov caves, at Udayagiri. These 


| are probably the oldest and : 
ous. it fall. tho Counctl ate griiind inc mating thet | Endin aca tees aac most interesting in 


cially directed to them, Ke iithacuee the Sank 
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Lies acipedibseds incpnd 6 able demntta: dk their labours | 


have been sent home ; and no attempt waa made to 
follow up these experiments during the last cold 
weather. Nor, so far ag is known in this country, 
have any expeditions been organized, either in 
Bengal or Bombay, for operations during the next 
BCheon.. 

In the meanwhile Dr. Hunter, at Madras, has been 
most successfully employing the pupils in his school 
of design in photographing some of the numerous 
temples which abound in that part of India, and 
also in casting some of their sculptures; none of 
the latter have reached this country, but the photo- 
graphs are a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge, and, combined with those taken for Govern- 
ment by Captain Lyon, convey avery perfect idea 
of the enormous architectural wealth of that Presi- 
dency. 

During the cold weather of 1868-9 Lieut. Cole, 
K.E., was deputed to Kashmir to photograph ani 
make plans and drawings of the temples in that 
valley. A work giving the result of his labours is 
on the eve of publitation by the India Office. It 
promises to be a most valuable contribution of our 
knowledge of the style of architecture there pre- 
vailing, and worthily completes what was so well 
commenced by General Cunningham in 1848. 

During the last cold season the aame officer has 
been employed under the auspices of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, in cast- 
ing the eastern gate-way of the great-tope at 
Sanchi. It is understood that he has successfully 
accomplished this object, and is now on his way 
home with the moulds. Lieut. Cole took with him 
from this country a party of dranghtsmen, with the 
intention of drawing all those sculptures which had 
not hitherto been delineated by General Cunning- 
ham and his brother, or by Col. Maisey. We may 
therefore hope that before long the means will be 
available in this country for obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of that remarkable monument, 

Besides these expeditions, which are all more or 
leas dependent on Government support, Mr. James 
Burgess, of Bombay, has just completed a splendid 
work on the great Temple city of Palitana. This 
work, whichis illustrated by 45 photographs by 
Mr. Sykes, ia preceded by an introduction by him- 
self, full of interesting local information and anti- 
quarian knowledge the sect of the Jains, 
to whom all the temples on that hill belong. 

The same avthor has also publiehed 41 photo- 
tion to the caves of Talija and Sana, and the tem- 
plea of Somnath and Girnar, The text to this book 
ia not so claborate as that of the previous work, 
bat is sufficient to describe and explain the history 
of the monuments it illustrates. 

Mesers. Sykea and Dwyer have also 5 
the caves and temples at Nasik and Karli, but 


no text haa yet been added in illustration of them | 


by any such competent hand. 





Besides these, Mr. T. 0. Hope of the Civil Ser 
vice, has published a valuable work illustrated with 
20 photographs by Mr. Lindley, of “Sarat, Bhoroch 
and other old cities of Gujarat with deacrip- 
tive and architectural notes,” by himself, 

From the above it will be seen that our know- 
ledge of the architecture and antiquities of some 
parts of our Indian Empire is progressing, though 
not so rapidly as might be desired. More, however, 
may be doing in India than we are aware of here ; 
for unfortunately there ia no agency either there or 
in the country where photographs by amateurs or 
local societies are collected, or from which » know- 
ledge can be obtained of what is being done in this 


Tn continuation of their report on the present 
state af literary and antiquarian research on the 
Indian continent, the Council, now desire to refer 
to the neighbouring island of Ceylon, and to offer 
a few remarks on the condition of that seat of Bud- 
dhimn and Pali learning They have noticed with 
no little satisfaction that the Pali language and 
literature and the religion of Shakya Muni in general 
have, duting the last year or two, received a great 
amount of attention at the hands of European as 
well as of Singalese scholars. Several important 


_ works bearing on the subjects have been published in 


England and abroad during the past year; and it is 
but fair to mention that this Society also has 
contributed its share to the promotion of these studies 
as is testified by the communications of Messrs. 
Childers and Fausboll, printed in its Journal, besides 
several papers on Buddhistic antiquities. A great 


| and long-felt want will, at last, bo supplied by the 


Pali Dictionary about to he published by Mr. Chil- 
ders, who, it is to be expected, will by this work 
give a fresh and more general impulse to Pali 
studica. 

A Singalese scholar, Pandit Devarakkhita, has 
published, a few months since, an excellent edition 
of the Balavatara, the moat popular Pali Grammar 
in Ceylon; and the Pali text of the Digha Nikava 
has been promised by another native scholar. 

The Ceylon branch of the Asiatic Society also, has 
just issued a new and highly interesting number of 
its Journal, containing, amongst other articles, the 
continuation of Mr. James d'Alwis’ paper on the 
Singalese language, the Aryan origin of which he 
maintains in an able and convincing manner, to- 
gether with a Lecture on Buddhiem, delivered 
shortly before his death by Mr. Gogerly the late 
eminent Pali scholar, and edited, with an ix+roduc- 
tion and notes, by the Revda. J. Scott and D. de Silva. 
Another number of that Journal ia reported to be 
already in preparation. It is further gratifying to 
learn that Mr. T. W. BR. Davids, a young 
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deserves the encouragement and approbation of all | 


who take an interestin these studies ; and the Council 
haveno doubt but thatthe Ceylon Government, which 
has recently shown its liberality by granting a sum 
of money for the searching for, and procuring of 
MSS., will lend its full support and countenance 
to so promising and well-timed an undertaking. 

the Asiatic Society of Paris and the German Oriental 
Society, their scientific researches have lost nothing 
of their wanted vigour and efficiency, and their 


useful information in the various branches of Orien- 
tal knowledge. 

The number of the American Oriental Society's 
Journal, issued during the last year, contains the 


| greater part of an important publication, viz, of 


Professor W. D. Whitney's Tuittiriya Aleh 
the Sanskrit Text and Commentary, with a tranela- 
tion of the former, and copious annotation, A 
new number of the same Journal, which will con- 
tain the concluding part of this work, will be issued 
in the course of the summer, 


REVIEWS. 


A Carens oF Broomter Scarrrones, Faow tre Cur- 
weit. By Samuel Beal, Chaplain R.N., Authorof “ Budd- 
hist Pilgrims,” de. (pp. 438, vo.) Londoa, Trilbner 
& Ca, 1871. 

OF this extensive store-house of Buddhist lore, 
itis our duty af present merely to give a brief 
outline, Some of the translations here published 
have already appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Having revised these, and added 
others to complete what he considers to bo the 
cycle of the Buddhist develo the author now 
poblishes the entire series a4 a contribution towards 
a more general acquaintance with Buddhist litera- 
ture in China. It seems that the Buddhist Canon 
in that country, as was arranged between the years. 
G7 and 1285, A.D., includes 1440 distinct works 
comprising 5586 books, These however form only 
an insignificant portionofthe whole Buddhist liter- 
ature which is spread throughout the empire, of 
which, hitherto the majority, or nearly all of English 
people, have bean content to remain In 
these circumstances, the anthor may well think that 
it is difficult to understand how we can claim to have 
any precise idea of the religious condition of the 
Chinese people, or even to appreciate the phraseo- 
logy met with in their ordinary books, The book, 
we are told, and we can well believe it, represents 
the results of some years of patient labour; and 
that whatever be ita fate, the author, or rater edi- 
tor, haa found his reward in the delight which the 
study haa afforded him, and in the insight which he 
has thereby gained into the character of one of 
“the most wonderful movements of the human 
mind in the direction of Spiritual Trath, which is 
traced in the history of Buddhism.” Much has 
been done within the last thirty years to elucidate 
Buddhist history and philosophy, and it is certainly 
extraordinary, that little or no use has been made 
of the Buddhist Canon as it is accepted in China. 
In many of the large monasteries, there are to be 
found not only complete editions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures in the vernacular, but alsothe Sanskrit 
Yet no effort haa hitherto been made, either in this 
country or claewhere, to secure for onr great libra- 


ries copies of these invaluable works, Buddhist 
books, we learn, began to be translated into Chinese 
so early as the middle of our first century A.D. 
“It is one of the singular coincidences which oc- 
cur in such abundance, between the history of Budd- 
influence of the latter was leavening the Western 
instructed, as the followers of St. Paul—into the 
vast empire beyond the Eastern deserta ; where it 
took root, long before Germany or England had be- 


| come Christian, and has flourished ever since.” The 
first complete edition of the Chinese Buddhist Canon 


dates merely from the seventh century. It was 
prepared under the direction of Tae Tsung, the se- 
cond emperor of the Tang dynasty, who reigned 
from. 627 to 650 AD. and it was published by his 
successor Kaon-Tsung. Yung-loh, thethird emperor 
of the Ming dynasty, in the year 1410, prepared a 
second and much enlarged edition of the Canon, 
writing aroyal preface to it. This is called the 
Southern Edition—nan-t'eang. Wan-leih the thir- 
teenth emperor of the same dynasty, caused the 
publication of a third edition about 1690 A.D., 
which goes by the name of the Northern Collection 
or peh-t'sang, and which waa renewed and 

in 1723, during the reign of Keen-lung, under the 
auspices of a former governor of Cheb-kiang, who 


| wrote a preface to the catalogue of works contain- 


ed in it, andadded « reprint of the royal preface 
“ It is caloulated that the whole work of the Indian 
Thang, amounts to about seven hundred times the 
size of the New Testament. The section known aa 
the Mahiprajnf. Paramita alone, is eighty times as 


by Hinen-Thesang, abbreviation, from the 
It is i singular, that with a knowledge of 
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Beal, “ that the 250 or 400 million people who in- 
habit China are Buddhists, bot yet Buddhist modes 
of thought and phraseology prevail largely amongzt 
them, and it is hardly consistent in us, whilst we 
deal with religions questions, to overlook the litera- 
ture which contains thesacred deposit of the faith 
of so many millions ofthat population as do strictly 
belong to the Buddhist faith. Moreover, it muat 
be evident that so long as we are ignorant of the 
details of their religion, they will not be induced to 
listen to our denunciation of it; nor can we expect 
that our indifference to their prejudices will tend to 
remeve them or induce them to overlook ours.” An- 
other important service which a careful stady of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures may 
render to the causo of literature gonerally, but cs- 
pecially towards a critical acquaintance with the 
original Sanskrit text of; the “Tripitaks jas Max 
Miller suggests. “The : atructure of the 
Chineso language imparts to Chinese translations 
the character of a gloss; and although we need not 
follow implicitly the interpretations of the Sanscrit 
originals adopted by Chinese translators, still their 
antiquity would naturally impart to them consider. 
able value and interest.” 

Another important consideration is the advantage 
we may derive from having in China copies of 
tiany of the sacred books which are unknown else- 
where, Such are the numerous works of the Nor- 
thern School, as it is called, and which, so far as is 
atpresent known, are not to be met with in their 
original Sanskrit form, either in India or Nepal, 
Such are, forexample, the Avatamsaka Sitra, written 
by Nagarjina, and which, under the name of the 
Fa yan king, is one of the commonest and most 
widely circulated Sdtras in China—the Kosha and 
Et eee ne Prelim Siitra, and many 


"a tease ‘says the author, “ we shall derive 
from these studies much information relating to 
the more obscure parta of Indian history, and the 
struggles of the conflicting Indian sect" In the 
history of the mission of Song Yun, for example, 
we have an account of the effect which a picture 
of the sufferings of Bodhisatva, when he was born 
as Vessantara, produced on the rongh Indo-Scythic 
tribes who invaded North India at the beginning 
of the Christian Era. He tells us they could not 
refrain from tears when they saw the picture of the 
sufferings of the Prince. This little incident may 
very reasonably account for the conversion of the 
whole tribe of invaders who, under the rule of Ka- 
nishke and his successors, became the most devoted 


patrons of the Buddhist faith, and “the magnifi- | 


cent founders” of Topes and Temples, the ruins of 
which at present survive. And from this reference 
of Song Yun tothe Vessantara Jntaka, represented 
in the white Elephant Temple, Varonsha, the writer, 
is led to connect the Sang-teh or Santi temples in 


the neighbourhood of that city with the Sanchi | 





or Santi Topes near Bhilas, where also, over the 
northern gateway of the great Topes, we find sculp- 
tured the same history of Bodhisatva as Vessan- 
tara, giving away his whole possessions, his chil- 
dren and his wife, so that there might be no 
remnant of selfishnesa left in his nature, and thua 
Le might be fitted to undertake the salvation of 
men. But it is hardly necessary, recollecting the 
labours of M. Julien,and the school of French 
Sinologues, amongst whom he is conspicuous, to 
bring farther instances of the manner in which we 
may derive funds. of information from China re- 
specting the civilization of India. The connection 
is also noted between the history of Boddhiem in 
the East, andthe progress of Christianity in the 
West. In-the middle ages there was a favourite 
legend known throughout Europe, and generally 
accepted as genuine, under the namo of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. ‘This history is at present widely 
circulated in the modern edition of the Lives of the 
Saints, by Symeon,the translator. But onoxamina- 
tion we find that the life of Josaphat, who has 
somehow crept into the Roman Martyrology, was 

but a copy of the well known history of Shakya 
Buddha, and was appropriated doubtlessly by the 
carly Christian hagiographers os being in iteelf a 
very touching and natural account of the struggle 
of a sensitive conscience with the temptations of a 
wicked and ensnaring world. We quite agree with 
Mr. Beal too, when he says—" The widest and most 


| interesting result to be derived from such studies 


as these, isthe means they afford us of arriving at 
acorrect judgment in the science of comparativo 
religion"—so faras that is possible. “'The scope 
of the present work ia to present the reader with a 
brief Catena of Buddhist Scriptures arranged, so far 
as possible,in a chronological order, with a view 
to exhibit the origin and gradual expansion of the 
system, aud to point out in what particularsitdemanda 


| our candid consideration, and in what particulars 


it failsto deserve cither attention or inquiry. The 


former phase will be found to consist of its peculiar 


purity as a religious system properly so called, 


| whilst the latter will embrace those numerous 
. divergencies of the system from its original charac- 


ter, intoa scholastic and vain philosophy, which 
ended in its ultimate confusion with other sects in 
India, or in its present lifeless condition in China 
and Japan. The works here translated are mostly 
standard ones, and if net, strictly speaking, in the 
Canon, are yet of great authority, and are found 
in the libraries of most of the monasteries in the 
South of China.” 
Mr. Beal's work more than achieves his prefa- 
tory Sndtcipetions. He has given an elaborate and 
contribution to our knowledge of carly 
Mythology. His notes and comments ex- 
babsh cw idle aoqpentatenon ith Basapdics ostioatinns, 
and histone of thought a width and libcralism al- 
together unusual. Mr, Beal's handsome and deeply 





so. 
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interesting volume well deserves a placein the library 
of every one who can read English. 
A, H. B, 


GOVER'S FOLE SONGS. 


Tue Fox Soxcs or Sovrmems Ixpra. By Charles E. 
Gover, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of 
the Society of Arts, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society, Madras: Higginbotham and Co. 

Tas is one of the most attractive and instructive 
books, relating to the social life of the people of 
India we have ever read. We think we can safely 
predi.: that it will be a favourite in the drawing- 
room af well as in the stndy. The 
remarks, criticiama, &0. are well written, and the 
many songs rendered with great spiritand in every 
variety of metre. Some of them have already ap- 
peared in the Cornhill Magazine, and othera were read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society but have not yet 
been published. 

The Dravidian languagea have hitherto been 
too mich overlooked by Orientalists. The Rev. 
W. Taylor remarks, “ It is desirable that the polish 
of the Telugu and Tamil poetry should be better 
known in Europe ; that so competent judges might 
determine whether the high distinction accorded to 
Greek and Latin poetry, as if there were nothing 
like it in the world, is perfectly just.” And Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that Tamil ia “the only vernacular 
literature in India which has not been content with 
imitating the Sanskrit, but has honourably attemprél 
to emulate and outshine it. In one department, at 
least, that of ethical epigrams, it is generally main- 
tuined, and I think must be admitted, that the Sans- 
krit has been outdone by the Tamil.” 

But we must let Mr. Gover speak for himself :— 
“ There is,” be says, “a great mass of noble writing 
ready to hand, in Tamil and Telugu folk-literature, es- 
pecially in the former. Total neglect has fallen upon 
it. Overborne by Brahmanic legend, hated by the 
Bralmans, it has not hada chance of obtaining the 
notice it so much deserves. The people cling to their 
songs still, and in every pyall-school the pupils learn 
thestrainsof Tiruvalluva, Auveiyar, Kapila, Pattunat- 
ta and the other early writera. To raise these books 
in public estimation, to exhibit the true products of 
the Dravidian mind, would be a task worthy of the 
ripest scholar, andthe most enlightened government. 
I would especially draw attention to the eighteen 
books that are said to have r-ceived the sanction of 
mens of Dravidian literature. Any student of Dra- 
vidian writings would be able to add a score of 
equally valuable books. If these were carefully 
edited, they would form a body of Dravidian clas- 
sics of the highest value.” 

Norought we to pass over the author's history 
af his book—*" the result of an attempt,” as he 


describesit, “to fathom the real feelings of the masses 
of the people, by gathering and collecting the folk- 
songs of each family of the great Dravidian nation. 
It has been the pleasant labour of years to make this 
collection—in the plains, where dwell the Tamil and 


Bofore proceeding to the songs let us quote this 
picture, nde ch Pees dasas :—* Their ser- 
vice was poverty ; secondly, singing ; 
thirdly, forgetfulness of caste. Their reward lay in 
human honour and the certainty of aliving. None 
dared to dispise the ‘slave of God,’ none could re- 
fuse him ahandful of rice or a couple of oppama 
orchapatis. At weddings and feasts, at fasts and 
funerals, at sowing and harvest, at fnll moon and 
sankranti (the passing of the equator as the sun 
changed its tropic), the dasa must be invited, lis- 
tened to and rewarded. At weddings, he must sing 
of Krishna ; at burnings of Yama ; before maidens 
of Kima ; before men, of Rima. As he begs he 
sings of right and duty ; when he hears the clink of 
copper in his shell, of benevolence and charity. . 

“There can be few more pleasant scenes than 
when in the cool of the evening, the daza enters 
some quiet country village, to find and earn his food 
and quarters for the night. Marching straight to the 
Mantapam or many-pillared porch of the pagoda, he 
squats on the elevated basement, tunes his vina, 
places before him his huge begging shell. The vil- 
lagers are just returning from the fields, weary with 
their Isboura, anxious for some sober excitement. 
The word is quickly passed round that the singer 
has come, and men, women and children turn their 
steps towards the Mantapam, There they siton the 
ground before the bard and wait his pleasure. He 
begins by trolling out some praise to Krishna, 
Vishnu or Pillaiyarswami. Then he starte witha 
pada or short song, such aa those with which the book 
cummences, There is chorus to every verse, If the 
song be well known before the bard has finished the 
long-drawn-out note with which he ends his verse, 
chorus swells on the evening breeze. If the song be 
bears a louder and louder refrain. Then the shell 
is carried round and pice are showered into it. 
hGopimieerateosc in, the head-man of the vil- 

in the singer to his house, gives him a full 
meal and then leaves him ‘with thal bas asd hal 
to sleep in the pyall. In busy towns the singer 


Here isa pada—selected at random from the 
twenty eight Kanarese songs with which the book 


* One begs of others for a wife, 
On her bestows both rule and home 
He counts her half of all his life. 
But when death comes, he dies alone. 
Chorus—Of all good things the best are three— 
gain. 


His palace girds with fort and wall ; 
Of his great power the whole world rings, 
His lifeless corse to dogs shall fall. 
Chorns—Of al! good things the best, ke. 
King's grace, good luck, hard work and trade, 
May load with wealth of coin or land. 
What tyrants leave, the moths invade ; 
For riches fly like desert sand. 


In vain wives mourn, in vain sons weep, 
~ Wealth helps o’en less in death's last scene. 
Two things alone the gulf can leap— 
The sin, the good, our life has seen. 
Chorus —Of all good things, ke. 
In this weak frame put not your trust, 
But think on Him with inward calm. 
Is your heart clean! For Him yon lust !— 
Then Vishnu is a healing balm. 
Chorws.—Of all good things, Xe. 


Of the three Badaga songs translated—tho “ Next 
world” is of weird and wonderful interest: it is a 
Vision of Heaven and Hell that might immortalize 
another Dante, But it is too long for quotation : 
its concluding verse reminds us of what will strike 
most readers, asthe prevailing undertone of 4 large 
Proportion of the translations in this interesting 
volume, 
“ Oh brother, how I wish 

To reach that blessful shore! 

Why did I ever come 

To see such fearful things ! 

If when at last I die, 

A solemn mourns, 

And fire devours my corpse— 

If toll be paid to him 


Or must I sink to hell !” 
“ Alns ! my dear sister, I know not of that.” 
Here ax in very many other instances in these 
Dravida songs the note of sorrow is clear 
And, as the author remarks “no one can fail to be 


so battered by storm and rock, so exha-wsted by the 
contest or worn by exertion, that when he seems 


the 

We must pass over the Kurg Harvest and W. 
ding songs too—beautiful as they are, and 
still more interesting by Mr. Gover's 
sketches of the attendaut ceremonies; the Funeral 
Song also is fall of pathos and striking images, 
such as:— 

Woe! The string of choicest pearls 

Round the neck of favoured child 

Is for ever burst and lost! 

Woe! The clear and brilliant glass, 

Fallen from our trembling hands, 

Falleo—broken to the ground! 

But it is too long to reproduce. Norcan we find 
space for quotations from the Tamil songs, though 
those by Kapila and Sivavakyer, as well as from 
the Cural of Tiruvalluva—the “typical and hononr- 
ed book” of the Tamils—will interest and instruct 
every thoughtful reader. These occupy nearly a 
third of the volume, Noxt come Malayalam songs 
—five in number; and lastly thirteen Telugu songs 
close the work, which we heartily commond to all 
readers, 


Hixpcstaymax MusaraAnt—on Jor KXAL oF TRAYKLA 
ty Ixprs. By Ardascer Framjee Moos, 8vo, L, Bom- 
bay, 1871. 


Tuts very clegant volume, dedicated to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, is written ‘n 
Gujarati, and illustrated by a good map, a photo- 
graph of His Royal Highness, a steel engraving of 
the author and his travelling companions, and by 
a serics of sixty-six beautiful i 
prepared by Messrs, Vincent, Brooks, Day and Sons, 
from photographs collected by the author, of 
places visited during his travels. The text 
292 pages of beautifully printed vernacular, and 
40 pages of translations spiritedly rendered from 
what the author considers the most interesting por- 
tions of his book. In and 


binding, the book has never been equalled in India. 
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MISCELLANEA, 
Mz. RAVENSHAW’S HISTORY OF GAUR. Se acobhat cf tha age of the Shad Hasibe 


Is reply to a letter from the Government of India 


to the Director-General of the Archwological Sur- 

vey of India, asking him to state whether he was 

prepared to revise and edit Mr, Ravenshaw’'s histori- 

cal sketch of the kingdom of Gaur, General Cun- 
wrote as follows :— 

“TI beg to state that I feel some delicacy about 
meddling with Mr. Ravenshaw’'s historical sketch 
without his permission, as he states that he spent 
much tine and labour upon it, and evidently be- 
lieves that he has made a very good job of it. 
if he has no objection to my revision of his sketch, 
I would undertake to edit the work, merely making 
the necessary corrections in his text, and adding 
such notes as are absolutely necessary to 
the subject. I would, however, give an introduc- 
tory chapter, treating of the style of architecture 
compared with that of Northern India, as shown in 
the existing buildings at Delhi and Jounpur. 

“I should like also, if possible, to obtain some 
further illustrations of the Muhammadan architecture 
of Bengal from the eastern capital of 

which still exists about 20 miles from Dacca.” 

General has been asked to place 
himself in communication with Mr. Ravenshaw with 
reference to the proposed editing of the sketch. 

We have been favoured with a copy of a letter, 
dated 6th September, from the Bengal Governinent 
to the Conunissioner of Dacca, asking that officia} 
to “be so good as to report, for the Lientenant- 
Governor's information, whether there is auy one in 
Dacca or its neighbourhood who is willing to take 
photographs of the Muhammadan architectural ruins 
of Sonirgaon, and to supply Government with 
copics of those views at a moderate cost.”"—Englixh- 
man, Oct. 20. 


if 





SHRI HARSHA. 

Ar the mouthly meeting of the Bombay B. R. 
Asiatic Society, on the 9th Nov. Dr. George Bahler 
read a paper entitled “ A Note on the History 
of the Sauskrit Literature,” of which the following 
is a bric£ abstract -— 

A Jaina writer, Rajasekhara, gives in his Prabhan- 
dakosha, composed A.D. 1348, a life of Shri Harsha. 
He states that Shri Harsha, the son of Hira, was born 
in Benares, and conmposcd the Naishadha-charita at 
the request of a king at that town, named Jayanta- 
chandra the son of Govinda Chandra. Varions 
details which Rajasckhara gives regarding Jayante- 
chandra, especially the statement that he had the 
surname Panjala, that he was contemporary of 
Kumarapala of Anahillapattan, and that he and bis 
dynasty were destroyed by the Musalmans, show that 
Raja Sckhara's Jayantachandra is nobody else than 
the Kashtrakuta prince, Jayachandra, who reigned 
over Kanyakubya and Benares, in the latter half of 
the 12th century, probably from 1168-1194. 


is confirmed by the fact, that the latter states, at the 
end of his Pee ret 


CoLosEL Dee ; Commissioner of 


The number of this race living in British territory 
is about 1,000. They have no written 


primitive ‘lescription, in which the whole family is 
hinddled together. Their principal weapon appears 
to be the spear, with which they capture fish and 
wild pigs, which constitute their principal articles’ 
of fool, Turtles and shell-fish also afford them 
subsistence, together with yams, which grow on the 
islands, and are sometimes found of 30 pounds 
weight. They aro very fond, wo are told, of opimm, 
arrak aml tobacco. Weaving cloth is unknown to 
them, but they manufacture neat sleeping mats of a 
certain kind of leaf, and the sails of their boats aro 
constructed of the same material. They are without 
religion of any sort, and have no idea ofa futare 
existence. Like the Dyaks of Borneo they believo 
in the existence of spirits, which haunt streams, 
forests, &c. When a Selon dics, his body, with his 
spear, &c., isplaced on a mat on the sea beach, His 
friends then vacate the spot, and return after a year 
to bury the bones and the weapons. They arc said 
to be very truthful, and polygamy and conjugal 
infidelity are unknown among them. They are 
moreover of a mild and peaceable nature, and offer 
ho resistance to the attacks frequently made upou 
them by Malay pirates. —Delht Gazette. 


hock TEMPLE AT HARCHOKA. 

Ar the last meeting of the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
ceutta, an interesting letter was read from Captain 
W. L. Samuells, Assistant Commissioner, Parhumba, 
| Chord Line, regarding a rock-cut temple which he 
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discovered st Harchoka in the Chota Nagpur Tri- 
butary Mahal of Chang Bhokar. Tracings, plans, 
and inscriptions were exhibited, and Captain Sa- 
muells has promised to send descriptive notes for the 
next meeting. There appear to be several rock-cut 
temples in the neighbourhood. Captain Blunt, in 
1795, visited those at Mara, a village in Rewa. 


COIN OF FIRUZ SHAH ZAFAR. 

In March last, Mr. E. C. Bayley presented the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal witha unique coin bear- 
ing the name of Firuz Shah Zafar. A woodcut had 
just been prepared when the first copy of Mr. Tho- 
mas'’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi 
reached this country. Mr. Thomas (p. 300) enu- 
merates four coins that bear the name of that prince, 
among them one gold coin, a“ unique specimen in 
the possession of Col. Guthrie,” and “ one silver 
coin, a new variety, belonging to Mr. Bayley,” &c. 
They are all posthumous coins, as Zafar died before 
his father. The original is identical with Col. 
Guthrie's specimen, of which, however, the margin 
has been cut away. The coin bears date, A. H. 791, 
which agrees with the third coin described by Mr. 
Thomas. During the year 791, Abubakr, son of 
Zafar, succeeded to the throne of Delhi, which ac- 
counts perhaps for the issue, or re-issue of coins 
with Zafar's name. The weight of the coin cannot 
be determined, as it is attached toa necklace. It 
bears the following legend : “ The great Sultan Firuz 
Shah Zafar, son of Firuz Shah, the Royal, in the 
time of the Imam, the Commander of the Faithful, 
Abdullah,—may his KAilatfat be prepetuated !” 

ORIENTAL STUDIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
. Tux Board of Oriental Studies at Cambridge has 
presented the following Report on Oriental Studies 
to the Vice Chancellor. (Dated Nov. 8, 1871). 

“ The Board of Oriental Studies are unanimously 
of opinion that the time has now arrived for assign- 
ing to the Oriental langusges a more prominent 
position among the studies of the University. These 
form at present the only great branch of learning 
which, though long recognized in the University 
by the foundation of Professorships, fails to take 
its proper place in our great examinations, The 
' impulse given in the last few years tothe Moral and 
Natural Sciences by the establishment to Triposes 
suggests to the Board similar examinations in 
their department as the best method, in accordance 
with the present University system, for fostering 





two independent Oriental Triposes : (1) the Semitic, 
and (2) the Aryan. In each of these two great 
divisions, it would probably be found expedient to 
confine the attention of the student to a few of the 


with Chaldee), Syriac and Arabic might be taken 
as the best representatives of the first group. It 
seems superfinous to urge the importance of an 
accurate knowledge of Hebrew in a great Christian 
University ; this study has always flourished to 
some extent at Cambridge, and it is hoped that 
many who have already devoted themselves to it 
might be induced to extend their researches to the 
sister dialects. The connection of Syriac with the 
early Christian Literature, and the revival of its 
study in the present generation, to which the large 
addition of Syriac MSS. to the British Museum has 
in no slight degree contributed, would justify the 
position proposed for it in a Semitic examination, 
In Arabic, the intricacies of the Grammar and the 
extent of the Vocabulary render an carly systematic 


In the Aryan group, Sanskrit holds the first and 
foremost place. Independently of its vast literature 
which embraces the authoritative theological works 
of the Brahmans, it is the eldest sister of the [ndo- 
European tongues, and is now acknowledged to be 
an indispensable aid in unravelling the structure of 
Greek and Latin as well as of the Germanic, Ke!tic 
and Slavonic tongues. It is the parent of most of 
the spoken languages of Northern India, and also 


Persian also possesses an extensive literature of 
especial value for historic and theosophic inves- 
tigations ; it is cultivated by the Muhammadans 
in India, as well as in Persiaitself ; and mightther- 
efore be introduced with advantage into this Tripos. 
The Members of the Board feel that it wonld 
be presumptuous to expect any great result from 
the establishment of Oriental Triposes, until these 
studies have won a due share of the Coliege 
endowments ; yet they confidently hope that the 
University will grant, as far as lies in its power, a 
fair field for the growth and development of studies 
so intimately connected with Biblical and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature, with the Religion of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, with the Science of 
Language, and the history of the human Mind. 
The Vice-Chancellor invited the attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the Art's School, on Monday, 
Nov. 20 at 2 p.m., for the discussion of this Report 


REVISION OF THE SINHALESE BUDDHIST 
SCRIPTURES, 


In the year 1867, through the exertions of a Sin- 
halese nobleman named Iddamalgoda, a Synod of 
the Buddhist clergy, was convened at the town of 
Pelmadulla for the purpose of correcting the Tripi- 
taka. The Synod was under the joint presidency 
of two eminent prelates, Sumairgals and Dhirgnanda, 





a 
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und its members were priests selected for their 


learning and scholarship, from the principal Ceylon | 


monasteries, The procedure was a3 follows :—After 
the formal opening of the Synod, each member was 
furnished with a manuscript in the Sithalese cha- 
racter, which he took to an apartment assigned to 
him, and collated with a number of Ceylon, Burmah 
and Siam copies of the same work. All obvious 
errora in his manuscript he corrected at once, but 
where a passage was doubtful, he merely marked It. 
On an appointed day each member carried his 
corrected manuscript to the hall of assembly, where 
in a public sitting of the Synod all the corrected 
corrections were identical in all the manuscripts, | 
they were generally adopted without much loss of 
time, but in many doubtful or difficult passages 
the reading was not finally fixed without long and 
anxiows discussion. The first session of the Synod 
lasted seven months, and was devotea exclusively 
to the Vinaya, a revised and authorized version of 
which, together with its Arthakathi and Tikas, was 
deposited in safe hands, The next meeting of the 


Synod was held after a considerable Interval, and | 


was devoted to the correction of the Stra Pitaka. 
On this occasion a gomewhat different plan was 
followed, for the members had been instructed to 
correct at their own monasteries the manuscripts 
entrusted to them, and when the Synod met, it was 
able to sit daily until the work of fixing the text of 


the- Satraa was ended. The Abhidharma Pitaka is | 


now undergoing revision, and the labours of the 
Synod are drawing to a close, When they are com-_ 
pleted, s palti-leaf copy of the authorized version 
of the sacred texts will be deposited in one of the 
Ceylon monasteries,’ and the public will be permit- 
ted to inspect and transcribe the different books. 
In the very extensive collation of MSS. made by the 
Synod, it was found that the Ceylon MSS. were 
generally more securate than those of Burmah 





DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS. 

Anovt amonth anda half ago, someof the villagers 
of Sonpat, while digging out a ruin in the vicinity of 
an old tan, discovered an earthern pot, (not unlike a 
common sorai) containing three séra and a half of 
silver-coin, The earthern pot was buried about 
weven feet underground; the coins at the bottom of 
the pét were completely defaced by corrosion, 
though nearly three-fourths of its contents were in, 
a very good state of preservation. On examination 
the coing were found to belong to. Greco-Baktrian 
Kings. The coins of Menander are certainly more 


numerous than those of any. other king, though by | 


far the best impressions are on the coins of King 


kings whose coins have been deciphered :-— ; 


Philoxenus, Diomedes, Antialkider, Apollodotus, 
Hermes, Holiakles, Heston, Antemachus, Hermmus;’ 
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tand Knikalliope. A description of the coins and . 
he circumstances of their discovery, is being prepar- 
ed for the London Academy,— Delhi Gazette, Oet. 11. 





DISCOVERY OF COPPER AXES. 


At the last meeting of the Asiatic of 
Bengal, a letter was real from the Assistant 


But 
ily refuses, in of an offer of twent 
cranny ersnele george a 


that place, and took up his residence in the village 
where he now lives. This, ree 
years ago, and till last year 
' ieces, which he believed to be eo ; but thinking 


official, 
whom he imparted the jon of where he had 


. Pick 
found them, But this little, indiscretion brought . 


fresh troubles on him ; for when he returned h 
his little girl sickened and died. ‘For these 

reasons he'refuses to point out the hillock where the 
demon's treasures lie hidden.—Pioneer, ae” 





3 QUERY, ) : 
Will any of the correspondents of the Indian 


| Antiquery help me by obtaining. the com-plete 


alphabet of the ancient claractdrs ‘used ‘in the 

Maldivian islands? Theform of each consonant 

changes completely according to the affixed vowel, * 

and the late Captain Christopher, I. N., only publish- 
ed‘the consonants with’ the short a. The ‘preserit 

Maldivian characters ure sufficiently known. - 
] ANTONE d! 

; Membre de I'Institute France, 

Hendaye, Basses Pyrenéea, Nov. 29,1871... 
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‘THE JUNGLE FORTS OF NORTHERN ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C.S, M.R.AS, MAGISTRATE OF BALASORE. 


RTHERN ORISSA is, considering its 

situation within 150 miles of Calcutta, 
very isolated and little known. There is how- 
ever a good historical reason for this. The Kings 
of Orissa fixed their capital always in the southern 
part of theprovince, and the long narrow stripof 
country between the hills and the sea was only at 
times, and neverfor long periods, under their sway. 
It was covered with dense jungle, which extend- 


on the other hand, held their court either at 
Gaur, or some other place far to the north, and 
the lower Gangetic delta was to them also almost 
& terra incognita. The English settlement of 
Calcutta pushed out feelers along the course of 
the Ganges, and the wave of conquest and com- 
merce followed the same path, leaving Midna- 
pore and Balasore comparatively unheeded and 
unexplored. In the present day the great Im- 
perial high road from Calentta to Madras has 
opened up a portion of this country, and is much 
frequented, especially by the thousands and tens 
of thousands of pilgrims who annually visit the 
great shrine of Jagannath at Puri. But the 
line of traffic, and the road of invading armies in 
former times, did not follow the course of the 
present great avenue of communication, and it 
is not therefore along the Madras and Calcutta 
road that we must look for relics of past times. 

One hundred and fifteen miles 8.W. of Cal- 
cutta, at the town of Jellasore (Jaleshw ar) 
the road crosses the river Subanrekha(5S u v ar- 
narekh4—* streak of gold”) at a spot on the 
confines of British territory and the territory of the 
tributary Raja of Mohurbhunj (May drabhan)). 
The river here winds so as to run for about five 
miles nearly parallel to the road on the northern 
side, Crossing the river we come into the isolated 
parganaof Fattihab id, one of the so-called 
Jungle Mehals, which is now included in the dis- 
trict of Balasore(Baleshwar). Nine miles 
north of Jellasore, and about two from the right 
bank of the river, amidst dense grass and tree 
jungle, which is here and there in course of being 
brought into cultivation, stands the group of 
forts which I propose to describe. I hope the 
above details will enable the reader to form a 
clear idea of their actual position on the map of 


a a 
names I follow Dr. Hunter's rule of 
ee anongh ates incorrect) spelling for 


India, in case however the ordinary maps should 
not show the road, or thelittle townof Jellasore, 
I would add that the forts are distant from the 
sea at the mouth of the Subanrekha, twenty-six 
miles as the crow flies. 

I propose first to describe the forts them- 
selves, and secondly to endeavour to arrive at an 
approximation to the date of their foundation, 
and to collect such few facts respecting their 
past history as Ican. This enquiry will, if suc- 
cessful, throw considerable light on the relations 
between the Kings of Orissa and their northern 
neighbours, as well as on the somewhat obscure 
subject of the Musalman invasions of the pro- 
vince, in addition to the more purely archmologi- 
cal interest which it may present. 

It will be seen from the annexed map that 
the forts are four in number, the two larger 
ones being close to the large village of RA iba- 
niy 4a, and the two smaller ones at the village 
of Phult&, or more correctly Phailhatta. 
Of these two small forts nothing now remains 
save the outline of mud walls, with here and 
there a scattered mass of laterite stones, 

The whole soil of this neighbourhood for 
many miles is composed of laterite, a dark 
brick-red stone fall of holes like a sponge, but 
very hard. All these forts are built of this 
stone, though in many cases the stones have 
either, from having been originally loosely put 
together, or owing to some subsequent violence, 
become scattered or sunk in the soil. The 
stones are all hewn and of various sizes, the 
largest and most regularly shaped being found 
in the most important and probably most an- 
cient portions of the work, the smaller and less 
carefully hewn in the walls and outworks. The 
largest stones are about 3 feetin length bya 
foot in depth, and the same in breadth ; while in 
some of the pettier and more modern works, stones 
notbigger than ordinary bricks are found. Owing 
tothe denseness of the jungle, and the great 
number of tigers and bears which find shelter 
there, it is very difficult to explore these forts 
thoroughly. In three visits which I have re- 
cently made to them, I obtained from the Za- 
mindar some thirty or forty coolies armed with 
the useful little Sonthal axe, and these together 
with my own Police and Chaukidars were oc- 
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cupied many hours every day in cutting a path 
through the thick tangle of underwood. 

The most accessible and fortunately also the 
most interesting of the forts is that which I 
have marked as the “ Mud fort” on the map, 
at the north-west angle of the Réibaniyat vil- 
lage. This fortis in shape an irregular penta- 
gon, having the following dimensions -— 


Eastern wall ......... 1,650 English yards. 
Northern oss... 16, ra 
North-western :...0 880 (about) 


South-western ......... 1,660 (about) 

Southern ....r0reeee 880 
There seems to be some sort of order even in 
the irregularity as the eastern and northern 
walls are the same length, 60 also the north- 


western and southern. The north and south-" 


western, however, are so covered with jungle 
that it is impossible to arrive at more than an 
ximate measurement. 

Though called the ‘ Mud fort,’ the walls of 
this fort are not really of mud, The peasants of 
the neighbouring villages have made breaches 
through the walls in some places to enable 
them to get at their rice-fields in the imside, 
and in entering the fort by one of these breaches 
a sort of section is obtained which reveals 
the nature of the construction. The follow- 
ing section will explain how the wall is made. 
The centre or heart consists of layers of stone 





AB,Rawofthe Wall.  €,Moat. DD, Karth. 
gradually diminishing to a point, and this is 
covered and entirely hidden with about four feet 
of earth closely rammed. The breadth at the 
base from A to B is by measurement 112 feet, 
and the height we guessed to be about 50 fect, 

The wall is surrounded by a deep and broad 
moat, and a slight but continuous ridge, evident- 
ly artificial, rans parallel to the moat on its outer 
edge. Outside all this again, at a distance 
in some places of as much as half g mile, 
runs a nalié which by a little dexterous 
cutting and deepening has been made into a very 
efficacious outer moat lined here and there with 
a wall of laterite, 

The interior of the fort is a large plain covered 
with debris of stone buildings, tanks, and 
patches of jungle ; a considerable portion of it is 
now cultivated, and near the south wall is the 


remains of a small indigo factory which was con- 
ducted by a European for some years, but has 





light and shade produced by it must have len 
a peculiar grace and elegance to the otherwise 
massive and sombre building. In spite of the 
native idea of its being a keep or citadel, 
I am disposed to think this building must have 
been a Shiva-temple, as the architecture is pre- 
cisely similar to the other ancient temples to that 
idol in other parts of Orissa, and the dimensions 
of the building, which is not more than 100 feet 
square, are too small for the purposes of a citadel, 
On the top, half hidden by trees, are the capitals 
of some pillars of the dark ash-coloured stone 
known as mungani patthar or chlorite: none of 
the columns however remain. In the centre is 
a well or tank—similar to the square enclosure 
round the linga-stone in Shiva-temples: so that 
T imagine the stone walls must have formed a 
lofty platform surmounted by an open hall sur- 
rounded by pillars, iu the centre of which was the 
linga in its sunken square enclosure, The capi- 
tals, though massive, are quite plain and without 
ornament. 

At the foot of this building on the south side 
is a curious little hollow where the trees and 
jungle are perhaps more dense than in any other 
part. This is called the Jaychandi Ban or 
Jaychand’s jungle. Who Jaychand was nobody 
knows. In the heart of this jungle, approached 


by a narrow winding path, is a small platform 
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2 feet high on which have been set up, in quite | 


modern times, some beautiful pieces of sculp- 
ture which have probably fallen from the temple 
above. There is the lower half of a female f- 
gure bedecked with jewels, and the legs of a man 
running—both in high'relief. There is also an 
exquisite piece of arabesque carving—probably 
the moulding or edge of the frame enclosing the 
rilievi, Though much defaced the general de- 





sign is clearly traceable.* There is a freedom and 
graceful play of ontline in the rounded foliage 
Which is rare in ancient remains 
India, The rest of this moulding is probably 
hidden beneath the masses of laterite, stones, and 
debris of all kinds. If I have an opportunity of 
visiting the spot at any future time, I may suc- 
ceed in unearthing more of it, The people said 
they remembered in their youth having seen 
stones with inscriptions in the Négari charac- 
ter, but unfortunately knew not where to find 
them. The Nigari character is not understood 
by any one, except avery few Pandits in this 
part of the country, and as far as I know was 
never used in inscriptions, which are all in a bad 
form of Kutila, but the difference between Kutila 
and Négari would not be appretiable by the 
natives here, 

The idols and carvings in the Jayachandi Ban 
are ‘still worshipped, and in consequence, are 
smeared all over with that mixture of oil and 
vermilion (sendir), which is so freely applied to 
all sacred ings and trees. A small plot of 
rent-free land has been assigned to some Brah- 
mans who carry on the worship at stated seasons, 
but do not seem able to specify what god the 
part sacred to. This Jayachandi Ban is 
evidently a modern arrangement, Some one 
found these mutilated bits of sculpture and set 
them up and invited people to worship them, 
parely as @ bit of Brahmanical speculation, and 
probably the speculator’s name was Jayachand, 
This sort of thing’ goes on even at the presen 
day: an Uriya will worship anything, especial- 


* Ihave , 
a the broken and undecipberabie portions 
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ly if he does not know what it is, and » Brah- 
man tells him it is a debat. 

The western gate of the fort which is close to 
the B an, was probably only 2 sort of postern, as 
it is only wide enough for one horseman at a 
time. The sketch below represents’ its present 
appearance. In the wall will be noticed ” the 


sockets of the hinges of the doors which at one 
time stood there. Crossing the moat by a 
strong though narrow bridge, we come to a 
second doorway, precisely similar to the first. 
This is merely a gateway in a sort of tete de pont, 
protecting the bridge across the moat. 

Moving round to the north wall of the fort, 
we come upon the largest and most perfect 
group of remains in the whole building. It is 
called the Sat Gambhfra Attailika— 
literally * Palace of the seven deeps ;” this 
name however is a mere modern corruption of 
sdt gunbaz or ‘the seven domes't, The building 
consists of six large rooms which have evidently 
at one time been vaulted, and the passage 
through them or gateway counted as a seventh 
room,—which was probably covered in and 
vaulted like the others, The ground plan is— 





Sa @ cee 
Plan of Sit Gambhira A ttalika, 
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as far as could be made out from the top of the 
wall at *; but as a big black bear was sleep- 
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ing at the foot of the wall in No. 3, and I had | equalling it in size, or was more likely—as I shall 


unfortunately no gun with me, having brought 
a aketch-book and measuring rod instead, it was 
not thought prudent to remain long in that 
neigbourhood. For the same reason there was 
not time to make more than a plan of the build- 
ing with a rough measurement, The covered 
gateway is about 40 feet wide and 25 feet deep, 
and rooms Nos, 5 and 6, though so encumbered 
with rubbish ag to be quite inaccessible were 
judged to be about the same size, This approx- 
imation will enable the reader to judge of the 
size of the other rooms. The rest of the palace 


was probably, as usual in Bengal,built of mud 


with thatched roofs,—which mode of construc- 
tion would account fgr ite total disappearance. 


The last fort of the group is that which Ihave — 


called the “Stone Fort,” as its walls, as far as 
they could be seen, are built of hewn stone not 
covered, as in the other, with mud. It seems 
more modern than the mud fort, and may either 
have been originally a mere out-work to the 
other, which seems improbable from its nearly 


shew presently—a comparatively modern erection, 
built when the old fort had become so far ruined 
as to be no longer tenable, 

The eastern entrance is through a vast hall 
or yard, with walls of hewn stone.in which are 
still to be seen the staples to which, in native 
tradition, the Raja's elephants were fastened. 
This gateway is called the Hathé dwdr or Hathd 
bandhd dwér, (elephant gate, or elephant-enclo- 
sure gate.) ‘The southern door-way,—of which 
only acrumbled heap of stones remains,—is called 
the Sona mikAi, or golden faced gate, the origin 
of which name I cannot trace; bat 50 many places 
in northern Orissa are called Sonamikhi,—even 
bare salt-marshes washed by the sea, that the 
appellation mustbe very ancient, and the allusion 
which it was meant to convey has become obscure. 
The only suggestion offered is—that it refers to 
the golden face of the idol Jaganndéth at 
Puri—miniature copies of which are to be seen 
in many partsof Orissa, Such an idol may have 
stood in or near this gateway. 





THE SO-CALLED DASYUS OF SANCHI. 


By BABU RAJENDRALALA MITRA, Hox, M.R.AS. 


Mr. Fenepssos, in his magnificent work on 
“Tree and, Serpent Worship,” has discussed at 
great length the ethnology of a race of men repre- 
sented on the Sanchi bas reliefs, whom he desig- 
nates the Daayus or aborigines of India. 
The deductions he has drawn, however, are not 
warrantable from the premisce:en which he has 
argued, As the subject is of some importance 
in connexion with the history of the Banchi 


Tope, « summary of it will perhaps not be un-— 


interesting. 
_The people who are called Dasy us or abori- 
as distinct from the Aryans, are generally re- 
presented as people of the woods, living in thatch- 
ed huts, wearing a small dhuti wrapped round 
the waist, and pussessing no ornaments. Their 
head dress consists occasionally of a plain skull- 
cap, but frequently of plaited or matted hair wound 
round the head, and tied on the crown. in a coni- 
eal form. Occasionally they allow the hair to 
hang behind in loose tresses. Most ofthemhave 
beards: afew appear with shaven chins, They 
sit with their knees raised and legs crossed and 


tied round with a a ora — and | 


meee ge oe 
Ta orn fom fade tm 


are occupied in splitting wood or other domestic 
tasks ; occasionally navigating in-rude canoes; 
but they never seem to mix with the community 
at large, except for the observance of religious 


| rites. They have invariably by them a chaffing 


dish with a blazing fire, a pair of tongs, and a 
bow! which, from its shape, appears to be made 
ofthe hard shell of the gourd, It was carried 
about hanging from the left hand. In one 
instance a man has o stand of the shape of « 
mord, over which he holds something which 
appears to us, from the tracing of writing on it, 
to be a scroll or a mass of written paper; a com- 
panion.of his is folding or unfolding a similar 
seroll or bundle, and « third is taking up some 
barning'chateos! with his tongs. Mr. Fergus- 
son, following General Cunningham, takes the 
first scroll to be a flagon from which the man is 
pouring something into his fire pot, and the 
second a fan with which the owner is enlivening 
his fire; but the appearance of the scrolls and 
the position and action of the hands according to 
several intelligent European gentlemen ineiud- 
ing two professional artists, are entirely against 
and it waa snot till cleared 
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this supposition, Mr, Fergusson hunself half 
suspects the persons to be hermits, and attributes 
their rarity in the Amardvati sculptures, 
to the scarcity of Das yu at the time.* 
Some of these figures are repeated on the 
temples of Bhuovyaneshvara, They ap- 
pear old and emaciated, having by their sides 
a pair of tongs, a gourd pot, and a chaffing dish. 
The scene is scrupulously true to life, and may be 
found to thisday notonly in every part of India, 
but even beyond it, and everywhere it represents 
an Aryan of the third order, «= «¢, a hermit 
orascetic (Vi naprastha) seated at his 
ease, reading his prayer book, orattending to his 
domestic occupations, and not a non-Aryan. 
Adverting to some of these houseless hermits on 


the shores of the Caspian Sea, M. de Panly | 


observes—*" Ou trouve en outre & Bakon quelques 
adorateurs du feu, dont la personnalité est parti- 
culitrement intéreasante. L'aspect de ces feux 
perpétuels, sortant spontanément de la terre offre 
uncoup d'ail vraiment magique, surtout pendant 
la nuit ; dans le voisinage de ces feux se trouve 
une sorte de temple ou de convent dans lequel les 
derniers débris des antique adorateura do feu, 
représentés par quelques vieux Indous desséchds, 
presque nua, semblables 4 des fantoémes ambu- 
lants, pratiquent sur eux-mémes leurs macérations 
contre nature, et célibrent leur culte idolitre, 
triste et misérable parodie de Ja doctrine de 
Tserdoucht."t 

General Cunningham, from his thorongh 


knowledge of Indian life, at once took the | 


Sanchi Dasyus for ascetics, and no one 


who has once seen a group of Sannyisis— 


at Hardwir, Banares, or other sacred 
places, could fora moment mistake them, The 
head gear, the style of sitting, the tongs, the 
goutd, and the blazing fire, are so peculiar 

and characteristic that I, as a Hindu—perfectly 
Meee aeeuees ase aaa eke 
it, and I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the Dasyus in sach scenes are entirely 
imaginary. It might be said that the hermits of 
the present day are generally celibates, whereas 
the Dasyus of the S4nchi Tope have 
women and children about them. But the objec- 
tion is of no moment, as we have ample evi- 
dence to show that the ancient Aryan hermits 


or sages were not altogether free from domestic | 


ties. According to Manu, “when the father 
of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid, 


© ‘Tre and Serpent Worship, p. 204. 








and his hair grey, and sees the child of his child, 
let him seek refuge in a forest, abandoning all 
food eaten in towns and his household utensils, 
let him repair to the lonely wood, committing 
the care of his wife to her sons, or accompanied 


| by her if she choose fo attend him. Let him 


take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic 


| implements for making oblations to it, and 


departing from the town to the forest, let him 
dwell in it, with complete power over his organs 
of sense and of action.” ‘This state of hermit- 
ageor Vianaprastha was subsequently ex- 
changed for that of the 8a nn yiai, orhouseless 
mendicant, but the distinction was rarely very 
rigidly observed ; and the transition, when it 
did take place, was so gradual as to be imper- 
ceptible. ‘Hence it ia that we find the ancient 
sages generally described as living in woods and 
retired places, but not without women and chil- 
dren about them. K dliddsa makes the sage 
K anv live ina wood, with about half a dozen 
maidens—ineluding 8 hak unt a1 4, in his her- 
mitage, Kadshyapa, inthe same way, has 
his retreat full of women of different ranks and 
aboy. Sita is said to have lived in the hermit- 
age of Vasishtha, with her two sons who 
were borne there ; and almost every ancient story 
book has its tale of hermitages having feminine 
and juvenile residents. No doubt those works 


| treat of avowed fictions, but it is motto be sup- 


posed that their authors outraged the sense of 
propriety of their readers by describing hermits 
having wife and children and female lodgers in 
their cells, if they had not found such things to 
be common in their times. The Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the great epics, and the Puranas, also 


| describe sages, rishis, and munis, having females 


about them; and the presence of such persons 
cannot, therefore, be taken as inconsistent with 
ancient Indian ascetic life, 

The same practice also prevailed among the 
Buddhists, and priestesses or female. mendi- 
eants—the E,ori of Clement of Alexandria— 
are frequently named in the Avaddnas the 
Jétakas and other legendary writings. In Mr, 
James DAlvwis'’s translation of the Affanagula 
Vansa we have a remarkable instance of this, 
Asthe story there given is of importance, in 
connexion with the question at issue, and can- 
not readily be had for reference, I shall quote it 
entire. It forms a part of the Séma Jitaka, 
and runs as follows :— 





+ Peeplee da lo Buarie, p. 143, 
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‘‘Qnce upon a time when Piliyak was king 
of Baranes, Gotama was born unto a hermit, 
named Dukdila, and was named Sdma, After 
the son had grown up, Duktla and his wife 
Pariké went one day into the jungle in quest of 
roots and fruits, There they encountered a 
storm, and being much wet, were obliged to 
take shelter under @ tree close to a hole in- 
habited by a malignant serpent, Whilst the 
venerable pair were standing there, dripping 
from their garments, a cobra issned a venomous 
blast, whereby they were instantly struck blind. 
In this helpless condition their son discovered 
and conducted them home, and began to nonrish 
and maintain them with the affection of a 
dutiful son. Sometime afterwards the king 
went upon a hunting expedition, and reated on 
the banks of the Migasammata, not far from the 
hermitage, He had not, however, been long 
there before he saw the footsteps of deer that 
came down to the river to drink; and, 
thinking that he could kill them, lay in 
ambush, Immediately a remarkably handsome 
person with a pitcher came down tothe river 
furrounded by a-flock of deer, Amazed at the 
sight and wishing to ascertain whether it was 
& nymph of the forest whom he thus beheld, 
he issued a dart which, alas! severely wounded 
him, In the agonies of death the wretched 
man put his pitcher by him, and, falling on the 
ground, began to exclaim, ‘Who can be the 
enemy of a person that was devoted to the re- 
ligious duties of the dight wilas and ten kusalas? 
Who, indeed, could desire the flesh of an in- 
nocent person like myself?’ Hearing these 
cries the king approached his victim, proclaimed 
that he was Piliyok, king of Baranes, explained 
the motive with which he had shot him, and 
desired to know who or what he was, Where- 
upon Séma replied, ‘ I was born in this forest, 
Tam the only prop and support of two parents, 
both aged and blind. Little do they know of 
the mishap that has happened to me, They 
will indeed be much grieved and distressed 


when they find me thus delaying. I alone | 


gave them what they desired. Twice daily 
have I washed them and thrice have I fed 
them, Who indeed will give them a drop 
of water even after asking ten times? They 
will be parched like fishes. out of water. Who, 
alas! will suceous and help those, who, probab- 
ly, at this very ‘moment are anxiously Waiting 
my return and are watching for the first sounds 
of my footsteps?" Thus lamenting, he began 


to weep, not for himself, bat for the destitution 
in which he would leave his feeble parents. 
Horror seized the king-at the reflection that his 
conduct was calculated to deprive of life three 
persons who had exercised the duties of Brah- 
machariyd, and that he could not escape the 
torments of hell if they all died; and touched 
by the lamentations of the youth, he promised to: 
succour and help his parents until his death. 
Sima, relying upon his faithful promises, blessed 
the king, and desiring him to convey his respecta 
and the sad tidings of his death to his blind 
parents, closed both his eyes and dropped down 
as if he hail expired, 

“ Instantly a goddess named Bahnsodari, who 
had been S4ma's mother in his tenth birth before 
the present, perceiving the danger to the hermit- 
boy and also to his parents, as well as the king, 
made her appearance on the spot; and, after re- 
buking the king for his conduct and advising 
him how he should behave towards Sdma'’s pa~ 
rents, watched over Sima, 

“Theking sorely afflicted with grief, picked 
up the pitcher which had been filled up by Sama, 
and taking the path which he had been directed, 
reached the humble cottage of the blind pair, 
whosat anxiously watching the return of their 
son, They now heard the sound of advancing 
footsteps, but, knowing that they were not those 
of their son, inquired, ‘who approached the 
door?’ The stranger announced that he was 
Piliyuk, the king of Baranes; and entered with 


them into a conversation, in the the course of 


which hedelicately disclosed their son's fate and 
the particulars connected with it, offeringat the 
same time to succour them through life, Un- 
bounded was now the grief of the hapless pa- 
rents, towhich they gave utterance in the lan- 
guage of despair, falling down, and each bitterly 
erying, ‘Oh, son Sama! fromthe day I have lost 
my sight, have I, by thy unceasing attentions, 
felt that I have acquired. divine eyes. Where 


| hast thou now gone? How shall I henceforth 


live? Son, thou hast never done nor eonceiy- 
ed any evil towards us, or any other being. 
Thou hast never uttered a falsehood. Thou hast 
never committed life-slanghter; ever hast thou 
maintained the observance of the pancha sila.’ 
The king tried his-utmost to console them but 
without success. Afterwards, turning to the 
king, the blind parents addressed him, saying, 
that they had no faith in his proffered protec- 
tion, and that all the favour they desired was to 
be led to the place where Sima lay, The king 
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complied by leading the pote of a stick which the | 
blind ones held in their hands. When they 
reached their destination, the bereaved parents 
again gave vent to their feelings by much weeping, 
and praying to the titular gods, The mother, on 
examination, finding that all signs of life had 
vanished, gave utterance to the following Satya 
Kiriyd :-— If it be true that my son Sama un- 
ceasingly devoted himself to theduties of Brahma- 
chariyd and that he has ever maintained the ordin- 
ances of the Attha ala; and if it bu also tre 
that I have entertained no other faith except Bud- 
dhism, and that I have ever performed tilatuna 
Bhavana, may, by the power of those troths, my 
son receive life.” By the influence of this Satya 
Kiriyd and by the might of the gods, Sama 
moved from one side to another. When the 
father had also uttered a similar Satya Kiriyd, 
Sama again moved to a side, and by the power 
of the goddess already named he revived, and 
the parenta received their lost sight. Instantly 
the morning sun arose, and Bama dismissed the 
astonished king, after preaching to him on the 
merits of nourshing one’s parents, and above all 
of leading a religious life, as they were testi- 
fied to by his miraculous restoration to life.”— 
p. 167 et seqq. 

This story will no doubt appear as a Buddhist 
adaptation of the anecdote of Dasaratha 
and the blind sage Andhaka; but it has been 
reproduced in stone on the standing pillar of the 

western gateway of the Sinchi Tope, and we see 
in it Gotama as Sdma wounded by the King, 
and his parents, the hermit and his wife, dress- 
ed in the same garb which has been assigned 
to the Dasyus. According to the Jataka, 
Sima recovered from his wounds and was re- 
stored to his parents, as we see in the sculpture, 


The Raméyapa kills the boy and sends his | 


parents to the funeral pyre, to immolate them- 
selves, 

The following is Mr. Griffith's version of the 
sear bea ie diigeone a by the king to the 
blind hermi | 

teh satnadd sotet;inet UGhy sail 
A warrior, Desaratha etyled, 
I bear a grievous sorrow's weight, 
Born of a deed which good meu hate. 
My lord, I came to Sarju's shore 
‘And in my hand my bow I bore, 
This aks by night bis driaklog place: 
There from the stream « sound | beard, 
As if a jar the water stirred. 
"© Ramayans, vol. I. p. 247, and compare another verdon in 
his Specimens of Old Indian Powiry, p. 12. 


An chai ; icant wee nigh : 

I aimed and let an arrow fly, 

Swift to the place [ made my way, 
And there a wounded hermit lay 
Gasping for breath ; the deadly dar: 
Stood quivering in hia youthful heart, 
] hastened pear with pain oppressed, 
He faltered out his last behest, 

And quickly, 24 he bade me do, 
From his pierced side the ahaft | drew. 
l drew the arrow from the rent, 

And up to heaven the hermit went, 
Lamenting, as from earth be passed, 
His aged parents to the last. 

Thos unaware the deed was dona, 

My hand, unwitting, killed thy son; 
For what remains, 0, lst me win, 
Thy pardon for my heedless sin.” 

Mr. Fergusson has published this scene in his 
great work,f but says that it represents one. of 
those transactions between the Hindus and 
Dasyus which have probably only a local 
meaning, and to which, therefore, it is impro- 
bable we shall ever be able to affix o definite 
meaning. To those, however, who are familiar 
with the story of the Ramayana and the Jitaka, 
the indefiniteness wil! give place to unmistakable 
certainty, the only difficulty being the presence 
of a companion of the king in the scene of action, 
due probably to the Buddhist version having in- 
cluded such a personage in the tale—whose name 
has been omitted in Mr, D’Alwis's abstract as 
unimportant. According to the Ramdyana, the 
king went to the wood in his car, and was at- 
tended by hia charioteer, General Cunningham, 
as already observed, takes the blind hermits of 
Banchi to be ascetics, and adds—*“ I am unable 
to offer any explanation of this curious scene, 
but it may possibly have reference to some event 
in the early life of Shakya.” Mr. Fergusson ap- 
peals to this scene as an evidence of the Aryans 
or Hindus having formerly indulged in the 
wicked pastime of shooting the inoffensive 
Dasyus; but if our identification be correct 
it will of course lose iis only foothold. 

Exception might also be taken to our identi- 
fication of the so-called Dasyus with Vana- 
prastha ascetics on the ground of its beng 
inconsistent in such people to engage in domes- 
tic and pastoral occupations. But the laws of 
Mann donot at all prohibit sach pursnite. On 
the contrary, they ordained that the retired 
hermit should not only live in a hut and go 
about dressed, but even horde food sufficient 
to last for a year (vi. 15), He should also pro- 
vide means for the performance of various rites 

? Ferguson's Tree and Serpest Worship, Plate XX. 
page LEA. 
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and ceremonies, make oblations on the hearth 
to the three sacred fires, not omitting im due 
time the ceremonies to be performed at the 
eonjanetion and opposition of the moon, and 
also to “perform the sacrifice ordained in 
honour of the Lunar asterisms, make the pro- 
scribed offering of new grain, and solemnize 
holy rites every four months, and at the win- 
ter and summer solstices,” Nothing has been 
said by Manu as tothe propriety or otherwise of 
ascetics keeping cattle; bot the epics and the 
the Purinas clearly show that the ancient sages 
were partial to milk, and the saintly character of 
Vasishthawasnot in any way opposed to 
his keeping the famous cow Nandini. The 
rites enjoined them could not be performed with- 
out an ample supply of milk. The Buddhist 
ascetics, likewise, lived in huts, and not un- 
frequently collected money enough to dedicate 
images and fopes built at their cost, During 
their foormonths vassa they lived in monasteries 
together, with their religious sisterhood. 

Some of the hermits in the Sinchi bas-reliefs 
are engaged in worshipping the five-headed, 
Niga, but asthe Hindu recognised in it an 
emblem of the sempeternal divinity, Ananta, 
and the the Buddhist a race of superhuman 


beings reel of nic ile Denaaben bela 
not be by any means unbecoming a hermit, who 
is required to observe all the necessary regular 
and periodical rites and ceremonies. 

The last and most important argument of Mr, 
Fergusson in support of the non-Aryan origin of 
the Dasyus is founded upon their features; 
but at Sanchi the figures are generally so small, 
so rough, and so weather-worn, that their indica- 
tions of the aboriginal broad face and flat nose 
cannot be relied upon. That the appearance of 
youth and beauty, and rank and wealth, should 
be different from that of age, Jecay, decrepitade, 
and squalid poverty, is a fact which none will 
question, and therefore what are taken in the sculp- 
tures for ethnic peculiarities, may be entirely duo 
to a desire to mark the distinctions of condition, 

It may be added that the term Dasyu itself is 
Aryan, and indicates an Aryan and not a non- 
Aryan race, According to Mann, all those 
tribes of men who sprung from the mouth, the 
arm, the thigh, and the foot of but 
who became out-castes by having neglected their 
doties, are called Dasyus or plonderers 
(X45) j-.and the desigantion therefore fails to 
convey the idea which the learned author of the 
History of Architecture wishes to attach to it, 





THE TEMPLE AT HALABID. 
Br CAPT, J. &. F. MACKENZIE. 


Sixrees miles north of Hasan, in the Mai- 
eur province, is Halabid, or as Ferishtah the 


Muhammadan historian, calls it, Dhur Sammdra, | 
once the capital of the Beldla kings, who ruled | 


one of the minor states into which Southern 
India was formerly divided. Fables and the 
dimness of a remote period throw illusive 
shadows over the traditions of these kings of a 
bye-goneage. Doubt and uncertainty haunt the 
enquirer into their unilluminated history, 

From inscriptions and other sources it appears, 


from about 950 A. D. to 1310 A. D. when a 
Muhammadan army, led by Kafur, plundered 


their capital for the first time. An expedition | 


sent by Muhammad IIT, in 1326 finally des- 
troyed Halabid. The seat of a declining go- 
vernment was removed by Vishnu Verdhana, 


the then reigning sovereign, to Jonur, better | 


known by the name of the Moti Talidv ‘Lake of 
Pearls), 12 miles north of the famous Seringa- 





patam. Vishnu Verdhana was converted from 
the Jaina religion—the religion of his fore- 
fathers—by the celebrated Vaighnava reformer, 
Rimanujachiryd, a reformer who—protected by 
the king—hesitated not at using physical foree 
to convert the followers of the heterodox Jaina 
religion, and by grinding their priests in an oil: 
mill effectually did away with anything like 
active opposition, After his conversion, Vishnu 
Verdhana is said to have resided at Bailar (the 


| present head-quarters of the tal 
however, that the Beldla kings held the sceptra | “a nga, and distant 


10 miles from Halabid); ard, from an inserip- 
tion there, it appears he rebuilt the temple 
Keshava Perural in the year 1116 A. D. 

Bach is the account given, of the most in- 
portant event in the history of the Beléla 
by Buchanan in his Journey through Mysore and 
Canara.” A cursory examination of known 
dates, however, proves that the Verdhana, who 
became a Vaihnave, was not thesame Verdhana 
who fled before the Musalman invasion of 1362. 


* Conf. Buchanan, Journey, de. vol. IL. p- 81, and vol. IIL pal. 
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The latest date assigned to the birth of Rama 
nuja A’charyé is A. D.1025. The final Muham- 
madan conquest of the Beldla capital was in 
1826. In order that these statements might 
agree, we should be compelled to allow that 
great Vaishnava reformer lived for a period 
800 years. Nowhere in the whole of Hala- 


g 


be later than 1025A.D. How long they were 
erected before, it is impossible now to determine, 
for the history of the builders is buried under 
dust of bye-gone ages, and has been for- 
the lapse of centuries, The inscrip- 
on the walls of the Hoisela Ishwara, or 
larger temple, prove it must have been in ex- 
istence at a time when the Norman conquest 
of England was a hardly-established fact, and 
long before many of England’s grandest Cathe- 


The gate to the south of the Jaina dSastis is 
pointed out as being the one where this was 
done. Hearing what had happened, their unfor- 
tunate mother ran to the palace to demand 
justice. Not only was she refused admittance, 
but the inhabitants of the city were commanded 
not to give her assistance of any sort or kind. 
Weary and worn, the unfortunate woman wan- 
dered from street to street, only to find that 
every door was closed against her, and every 
helping hand withheld. At length a poor 
potter took compassion upon the bereaved mother, 
drew her aside, and supplied her with the refresh- 
ment of which she was so much in want. Re- 
freshed, she turned round and cursed the king, 


prophesying that his race would soon be extinct 
and his capital fall into ruins. She, however, 
out of gratitude for the kindness shown her by 
the potter, spared the street in which he lived. 
Her prophesy was soon fulfilled. A Muham- 
madan invasion shortly afterwards took place; 
the whole of the city with the exception of one 
street was laid in ruins. To this day the street 
which was saved, goes by the namo of the 
Potter's Street. 

The old city was surrounded by an outer wall 
having nine gates, and close upon 5 miles in 
length. The stones are cyclopean and. were 
trimmed to fit each other, No mortar was 
employed. From a comparison of this work 
with the temples, it is conjectured that the walls 
are the work of a prior and different race. The 
pular idea that these walls once enclosed 
770 temples of various kinds, is supported by 
the immense number of broken shafts, pillars, 
columns, capitals and carvings of every sort, 
used in forming the band of a large neighbour- 
tank. 

Of all these temples only five now remain, viz., 
the Kait Ishwara, Hoisela Ishwara, and three 
Jaina bastis. 

Time, assisted by a banian tree, whose roots 
are embedded in its Vimana (or pyramidal tower 
over the spot where the god or his emblem is 
enthroned) is fast reducing the Kait Ishwara to 
a shapeless mound. In its pristine state this 
temple must have been a noble specimen of its 
architect’s skill. The carvings, which adorned 
its walls, though small when compared with 
those of the larger temple, display a fineness of 
detail in execution which might be equalled but 
could scarcely be surpassed. 

Mr. Fergusson, in his History of Architec- 
ture, when treating of the Chilukya style, has 
made the following remarks® with regard to 
Hoisela Ishwara, or larger témple : 
“ It(the Kait Ishwara) is however surpassed 
in size and magnificence by its neighbour, the 
great temple, which, taking it altogether, is 
perhaps the building on which the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take 
his stand. Unfortunately it was never finished. 
sroeeeeee The general arrangement of the building 
is......8 double temple.......Such double temples 
are by no means uncommon in India, but the two 
sanctuaries usually face each other, and have 
the porch between them. The dimensions may 





* History of Architecture, vol. IL. pp. 614-618. 
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be roughly tela te a5 200 feet square over all, 
including all the detached pavilions. The tem- 

ple itself is 160 feet N. and 8. by 122 feet E. 
and W. Its height,.as it now remains, to the 
cornice is about 25 feet from the terrace on which 
it stands, It cannot, therefore, be considered by 
any meansasa large building, though large enough 
for effect. This, however, can hardly be judged 
of-as it now stands, for there is no doubt but 


that it.was intended to raise two pyramidal | 


spires over the sanctuaries, four smaller ones in 
front of these, and two mote, one over each of 
the two central pavilions, .........and if carried 
out with the richness of detail exhibited in the 
Kait Ishwara would have made up a whole, 
which it would be difficult to rival anywhere, 
“The material ont of which the temple is 
erected is an indurated pot-stone, of volcanic 
origin, found in the neighbourhood. This stone 
is said to be soft when first quarried, and easily 
eut in that state, though hardening on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. Even this, how- 


ever, will not ‘diminish our admiration of the | 


amount of labour bestowed on the temple, for, 
from the number of parts still unfinished, it 
ig evident, that, like most others of its class, it 
was built in block, and carved long after the 
atohe had become hard. As we now see it, 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and so 
rg piel Bed take a polish like mar- 

saasanesen The enduring qualities of the stone 
eek ere aed neglected 
and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a tro- 
pical climate for more than six (eight) cen- 
turies, the minutest details are as clear and sharp 
as the day they were finished . . 

“Tt is of course impossible to illustrate so 
complicated and so varied a design... The build- 
ing stands upon a terrace from 5 to 6 feet in 
height, and paved with large slabe, On this 
stands a frieze of elephants following all the 
sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 
710 feet in length, and containing not less than 
2000 elephants, most of them with riders and 
trappings, sculptured as only an Oriental can 
represent the wisest of brutes. Above thead is 
a frieze of shardalas, or conventional lions—the 
emblem of the Hoisela Beldlas who built the 
temple, Then comes a scroll of infinite beauty 
and variety of design; over-this.a frieze of 
horsemen and another scroll; over which is a 
bas-relief of scenes from the Ramdyaya, repre- 
senting the conquest of Ceylon and all the varied 


ss = # & & 





incidenta of that epic. |-Thid, like the other, i 
about 700 feet long. (The frieze of the Par- 
thenon islessthan 550feet.) Then come celestial 


| béasts [erocodiles?] and celestial birds [swans ?] 


and all along the east front a frieze of groups 
from homan life, and then a cornice, with a 
rail, divided into panels each containing two 
figures. Over this are windows of pierced slabs 
like those of Bailur, though not so rich or va- 
ried, .... In the centre, in place of the win- 
dows, in:ficekp: seatll. and: then aiftles,,chcdeda 
and heavenly apsaras, dancing girls, and other 
objects of Hindu mythology. This frieze, which 
is about 5 feet 6 inches in height, is continued 
all round the western front of the building, and 
extends to some 400 feetin length. . 

Every great god of the Hinda Pantheon: finds 
his place. Some of these are carved with a mi- 
nute elaboration of detail, which can only be re- 
produced by» photography, and may probably be 
considerec as the most marvellous exhibition of 
patient human labour that the world ever pro- 
duced, 

“It must not, howerer, be considered that 
itis only for patient industry that thisbuilding 
isremarkable, The mode in which the eastern 
face ia broken up by the larger masses, 80 as 
to give height and play of light and shade, is a 


| better way of accomplishing what the Gothio 


architects attempted by their transepts and pro- 


| jections. This, however, is surpassed by the 


western front, where the variety of outline and 
the arrangement and subordination of the 
various facets in which it is. disposed, must be 
considered a masterpiece of design in its class, 
If the frieze of gods were spread along a plain 
surface, it would lose more than half its effect, 
and the vertical angles, without mterfering 
with the continuity of the frieze, give height 
and strength to the whole composition. The 
disposition of the lower line of friezes is equal- 
ly effective. Here again the artistic combi- | 


nation of horizontal with vertical lines, and 


the play of outline and of light and shade, far 
surpass anything in Gothic art. The effects — 
are just what the medimval architects were 
often aiming at, but they never attained them 
so perfectly og was done at Halabid, 

“Tf it were possible to illustrate the Hala- 
bid temple to such an extent as to render its 
peculiarities familiar, there would be few things 


+ more interesting or more instructive than to 


institute a comparison between it and the Par- 


| thenon at Athens, .... 
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“The Halabid temple...is regular, but with a 
studied variety of outline in plan, and even greater 
variety in detail, All the pillars ofthe Parthenon 
are identical, while no two facets of the Indian 
temple are the same; every convolution of every 
scroll is different. No two canopies in the whole 
building are alike, and every part exhibits a joy- 
ous exuberance of fancy scorning every mecha- 
nical restraint, All that ia wild in human faith 
or warm in human feeling is found pourtray- 
edon these walls; bat of pure intellect there 
is little—less than there is of human feeling 
in the Parthenon.” 

Strange to say, both here and at Bailur, this 





frieze of horeemen appears to have been the | 
| represent, Here we see that, as to-day,so eight 


more especial object of aversion to the conqueror 
of the capital. It is with difficulty, and only 
where concealment had been afforded by some 
figure in front, that one can find a complete 
figure of man and horse, All have been more 
or less mutilated. It appears to have been the 
eustom then, not only among the horsemen but 
generally, for all men, to wear their hair—like 
the Sithalese of the present day—tied up in a 
knot behind; long boots were always worn by the 


ridera, whose seat is more European than native; _ 


in some instances their horses were protected 
by network, similar in every outward respect to 
that of the old Norman knight. The cavalry 
were armed generally with a short Roman-like 
eword; and from this it is conjectured they usually 
dismounted to fight; some however are delineat- 
ed with lances. The saddle-cloth wasindispens- 
able, and stirrops were not unknown. 

Fah Hian,* (who, as Col. Sykes conjectares,) 
Visited Elora about A. D. 400, found there “a 
Sangharima of the former Buddha Kashyapa. 
It is constructed out of a great mountain of 
rock hewn to the proper shape. This building 
has altogether five stories, The lowest is shaped 
into the form of an elephant, and has five hun- 
dred stone cella in it, The second is in the form 
of a lion, and has four hundred chambers. The 
third is shaped like a horse, and has three hun- 
dred chambers. The fourth is in the form of an 
ox, and has two hundred chambers. The fifth 
story is in the shape of a dove and has one hun- 
dred chambers in it.”"—Now the order of friexes 
at Halabid, with an interpolation of scenes from 
the Rimdyana and Mahibhdrata, is the same, 
except that in lien of the ox we have the croco- 
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dile, and the dove is represented by the sacred 
goose or swan, This similarity in order cannot 
be considered accidental, and must, ar its proto- 
type at Elora, signify something. 

A study of the frieze, where scenes from the 
Timdéyana and Mahébhidrata are delineated, well 
repays any trouble. A clearer and better know- 
ledge of thuse two great Hindu epic poems is 
obtained by examining these carvings than hours 
of tedious weary reading would ever give, 
Although some of the carvings are to a consider- 
able extent mutilated, yet the attitude of the 
actors and the position of the scene, with refer- 
ence to those on its right and left, enabic us to 
state with certainty what the sculptor meant to 


hundred years ago, the Hindu mother carried 
her child on the hip. Large earrings were the 
fashion among the women of those days, for 
the lobe of the ear is distended to an enormous 
extent. Like the natives of the Western Ghats 
of the present day, no covering then concealed 
a woman's breast. As now, so then, children 
ran about perfectly naked. Looking-glasses 
were not unknown ; for we find a fair one ad- 
miring herself in a circular glass. 

Both two and four wheeled chariots appear to 
have been in use. As is natural, kings affected 
the four-wheeled one more than the two. The 
wheels were much lower than the body, which 
wns a sort of raised platform, Each wheel had 
an independent axle. Improvements in carriage 
building had, however, taken place, for im one 
instance the solid circular dise is replaced by 
spokes, The horses were attached, as bullocks 
are now, to the pole on which the driver stood. 
Shurapadma, scorning the more common-place 
horse, has tamed the lion, which is repre- 
sented as yoked to his war chariot, In all these 
eight hundred years, no change has been made 
in the pounding of rice—the same sort of mortar 
and pestle is now used. 

In the upper dnd larger frieze, where every 
Hindu god finds a place, and which consists in 
all of some 300 figures, is to be seen one which— 
from ita peculiar Assyrian-like look—cannot fail 
In hisright hand he holds 
a dise, in his left a wand. The fingers of both 
hands are adorned with rings. His dress, a 
thrown back showing s Brahmanical cord, What 





India _595, It isnot at all probable that the Po-lo- 
lis, Po rian was Elors, bat some place considerably to 
&. E. of it. —Ed. 
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sppears of.his hair under the hood, which is one 
with the robe, is curly. His features are by no 
means Ethiopian. The attitude is easy and his 
tout ensemble, when compsred with his bedecked 
and bejewelled companions—the gods, pleas- 
ingly simple. A peculiarity, observable both in 
this and the lower frieze where underdelinea- 
tions of the same figure are to be found, is—that 
he is always in attendance upon, or attended by, 
a perfectly nude woman, whose only covering is a 
few snakes? She wears sandals of uncommon 
pattern, and has large earrings. Her hair is 
curly but her features by no means of the negro 
type. The fact that her companion wears a 
hood would support the idea that he was an 
inhabitant of a cold climate, but her want of 
dress and being entwined by snakes would lead 
one to think she was some unknown goddess or 
religious devotee. All enquiries from natives 
and search among authorities fail to show by 
what right or title these figures take a place 
among the gods. 

The building was originally protected by 
curtains of cloth hung all round. These have 
long ago disappeared, but the carvings have in 
no way suffered by the atmosphere; and if 
they had not been wilfully mutilated, would have 
been as clear and perfect as the day they were 
finished. 

In front of each of the eastern doors and un- 
der porticos supported by massive, beautifully 
turned stone pillars, are splendid specimens of 
Shiva’s vehicle—the Bull. The larger is oppo- 
site the upper door, and like its companion, is re- 
presented in a lying position watching its mas- 
ter’s emblem—the Linga. They are each carv- 
ed out of asingle block of stone. So natural 
is the position, and so well proportioned the 
parts, that one does not fully realize the size un- 
til the dimensions are examined. The larger, 
formed of stone similar to that employed in the 
construction of the temple, is sixteen feet long, 
ten feet high, and seven broad. The stone 
used for the other bull is finer and admits of a 
marble polish. “It seems, also, to be potstone 
or perhaps a talc impregnated with horm- 
blende, and contains small irregular veins of a 
green shining matter. Its general colour is 
black with a greenish tinge.”* 

The general effect of the inside of the temple 
is somewhat marred by pillars, which evidently 


formed no part of the original plan, and which 
were subsequently erected to prop up some cross 
beams where the stone has unfortanately crack- 
ed, Judging from these pillars, as compared with 
the original ones, it is clear that 

so far as finish is concerned, had already dete- 
riorated, If proof were wanting that the De- 
partment of Public Works of to-day either wants 
the means or skill to produce works equal to 
those of former ages, we have only to turn to the 
pillar recently erected by that department. It 
is a single slab of undressed granite which ekes 
out its length and strength ina rough bed of 
brick and chunam. The walls inside are cover- 
ed with inscriptions, in old Kanada, comemorat- 
ing donations given at various times by differ- 
ent persons. 

Jakanachary4 is the reputed architect of this 
magnificent building, but he is also credited with 
having built all the temples, similar in style, 
throughout the district. The number of these 
is so great, that—even if we allow him the lakh 
of masons tradition says he always employed—it 
would be difficult to believe he could have su- 
perintended the building of all. A man of the 
same name is said to have built the temples at 
Madura. Jakandcharyé was a prince who, hay- 
ing accidently killed a Brahman, employed twen- 
ty years of life, with the hope of washing away 
this great sin, in rebuilding temples between 
Kasi and Rimeshwara (Cape Comorin),—so says 
tradition. The engineers of the Beldla kings 
did not confine their attention to building alone, 
but irrigation works were also taken in hand. 
Tradition has it that the waters of the Yagachi, 
which flows through a valley distant 10 miles 
and divided by a range of hills from the Hala- 
bid Valley, were brought by a channel to 
supply the capital with water and fill the neigh- 
bouring tanks: a deep cutting on the Hasan- 
Bailur road at the 16th mile, marks the spot 
where the channel crossed the saddle of the hills. 

It is difficult, when looking at this fine tem- 
ple, to believe that the builders of the neigh- 
bouring mud huts are the descendants of the 
great masons whose brains planned, and whose 
hands fashioned, this monument of their sxill 
and taste. What has become of them, and where 
have they gone, are questions which, though hard 
to answer, are none the less interesting, and 
may well form the subject of antiquarian research. 


ex Te ties 
® Buchanan's Journey, vol, ITl. page 992.—Ed. 
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ON TWO COPPERPLATES FROM VALABHI, 
Br PROF. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, M.A. 


Tux following are translations of the second 
halves of two copperplate grants sent to the 
Editor from Bhaunagar. The second and small- 
er one, 12 inches by 8}, is greatly damaged ; and 
the letters are indistinct in many places. The 
other is 123, inches by 10} and is in a better 
state.of preservation—the right hand edge only 
being broken off. 

The grantor in No. L is Dharasena IV., 
the same as in the one translated at page 14. 
The date is also the same, viz. 326, the month 
being Magha instead of Ashadha. The first 
nine lines and a half have not been translated, as 
the description of the kings in them is in almost 
every respect the same as in the corresponding 
portion of the last and other Valabhi grants. 

The grantor in No, Il. is Shiladitya L, the 
son and successor of DharasenalL, the king 
in Mr. Wathen’s first plate. The figured date is— 


ade d 

The first figure, having only one side stroke, 

ts 200. The value of the second we 
know from Dr, Burn’s Chalukya and Gurjara 
plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6; #0 
that the whole is 286. But the date usually 
assigned to the fatherof Shildditys from 
Mr. Wathen’s plate is 332. I have shown® 
that this date has been misread and misinter- 
preted. The first figure in it stands for 200, and 
the value I have assigned to the second from 
the evidence available is 70. The date there- 
fore is 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as 
they are, are very interesting. Those hitherto 
discovered record grants of land to Brahmans ; 
but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or vihdrds. In the larger plate the 
village of Yodhavaks is assigned to a 
Viharé constructed by the minister 5 kan- 
dabhata, who appears to have been & pious 
Buddhist. We see from these, that the Valabhi 
kings patronized the Buddhists as well as the 
Brahmans: Buddhism fioorished at the time 
—thk en  heies 


*los seeutiy rest aha: menting of the Bombay 
B, BR. As fe inf. 


t Pinds-pite, is explained as Qharat franaatt 
alata . Pinda is = ball, i @ of rice in this case, and 
p4ta is dropping; hence it means the dropping in of a 


side by side with Brihmanism, and the worship 
of images formed part of the religion. 

The genealogy of the Valabhi dynasty has 
been given at p.17. The dates gathered from 
the copper-plate grants I know of are given 
below. I believe, for reasons elsewhere given, 


that the wera used in these grants is that of the 
Shaka King. 
Dharasena IL. ..........+00 272 Sh. or 350 ALD. 
Shildditya Lo ....e.ssecse+e: 286 Sh. ,, 364 A.D. 


Dharasena IV. (2 grants) 326 Sh. ,, 404 A.D. 
Shiladitya IL (2 grants) 356 Sh. ,, 434 AD. 


PLATE L 

Shrt Dharasena, the great MAhesh- 
var 4, the great lord, the king of kings, the great 
ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditates on his 
grand-father’s feet, enjoying good health, commands 
all whom it may concern :—Be it known to you that 
for the increase of the religious merit of my mother 
and father I have [sasigned] to the assembly of the 
reverend mendicant priests of the Mahfiyfna 
(school) coming from the four quarters to the 
monastery constructed by Divira-pati Skand a- 
bhatain the village of YodhAvaka in 
Hestava pr&h&rain Surishtra, the four 
divisions of the same village of Yodhavaka:— 
viz,, three for the purpose of [providing] clothing, 
food,t [means of] sleeping and sitting . . . . and 
medicine ; for the purpose of [providing] the means 
of worshipping and washing the glorious Buddhas, 
vis., fragrant ointment, incense, flowers, and oil for 
lamps, and for executing repairs to the monastery 
(lit. for putting aright the broken parts); and 
the fourth part of the same village for the further 
digging, clearing or repairing of the tank dug at 
the same place by DivirapatiSkandabhata, 
and thus for water just at the door, (lt, 
at the root of the feet). In this manner, by pour- 
ing water, the village is assigned as a charity- 
grant to the monastery, and the tank along with its 
appurtenances, and whatever is on it, with the 
creatures living therein, the revenue in grain or 
gold, the defects® in its condition, and whatever 
may grow in it spontancously, The gravt is ex- 
clusive of whatever may have been given to gods 
or Brahmans before; is not to be interf -od with 
by the officers of the king ; and is to last on the 
principle of a hole® in the earth, as long as the moon, 


ball of rice in the Bhikshu's bowl. 


* To the list of expressions the senses of which are not 
accurately known, given by Prof. Dowson, I might add 


a7a whick vecurs in several plates. I have 
shawl ads Vege nay 
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sun, ocean, earth, rivers, and mountains endure. | of land, should recognize this our grant and con- 
Therefore, no one shall obstruct the reverend men- | tinue it. It is said, &c, (the rest as in the transla- 
dicant priests in the act of ploughing the land, | tion of the plate at page 16.) The prince Dhru- 
causing it to be ploughed or assigning it over [to Vasena is executive officer here, 
some person], in virtue of thié its condition Engraved by Divirapati Skandabhata, the 
asan assignment to gods. All future kings, whe- | sonof Divirapati Vatra(?)bh atti, minister 
ther of our race or others, bearing in mind that | for peace and war. 8, 326, the fifth day of the dark 
power is transitory and humanity frail, and know- | half of MAgha. 

ing the good fruits ordinarily arising from grants My own hand, 

PLATE I. 


Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Baddhist Monastery, found in the ruins of 
Valabhi. 


ABTA MAST TT TAA TATRA: ATT kk hy 
.- TEUATHD .. HEAL. ATT ee is Ri 
. PUM TA TA HU HANG (WH) TTT... oe I 
RAMS APS UATVAFATT WIVATATIT GT oe. cee ane red] 
cerercht see aaTat THTTTYAATENI ATTN Heres Gad = — [ey 
earerg waattiwe [2] carers [2] Wa AWATAS 22. eee cee wee ie! 
ag WaT co. 5s sccavchvascchotbouunverhadondsschutcettoddaveccte elgg Mm 


HUCHTC &c. [The rest as usual, a word or two only differing). 
pie (:J Taarifeeren: fared awit wee +e eee ee =e. ee I 
eee eee eee een eee HATE Rzt Qara q éll *** eee bas eee ++ “** 1 ¢] 
evel Fa. , 

ShriShila...thegreat Maheshvara, whose monastery constructed by .... for [providing] 
other name, procured for him by theenjoyment. . . | clothing, food, and [the means of] sleeping and sit- 
was Dharmadity a, commands persous in office or | ting... . and for the purpose of [providing] fra- 
holding commissions, . . . . great [and small) and | grant dintment, incense, flowers, oil for lamps for 
others. .... “ Be it known to you, that forthe in- | the glorious Buddhas, and for the repairing of the 
crease of the religious meritofmy mother and father, | monastery [lit. putting aright the broken parts). 


I fhave assigned) afield named. .... onthe north- | These fields are granted by pouring water, along 
ern side of the river, in the village of Baksha- with their appurtenances, &c. fc.” [the rest as 
ra-putra [?] in Palatirolahma [7]; and | usual). 

also a field... . in the village of Udrapadraka, The son Bhaty&ditya-yash&h is execu- 
to the assembly of the reverend mendicant priests | tive officer here. Written... .. 286 on the 6th 
coming from the four quarters, and residing in the 





day of Vaishikha vadya, My own hand, 





MANDARA HILL. 
Br BABU RASBIHARI BOSE, BANKA. 


Tris hill stands in the midst of a large plain | steps cut in the rock, which ran up about two- 
near Baus it which was lately the head quarters | thirds of the way ; but as the hill is upwards of 
ofa sub-division of the district of Bhégalpur | 700 feet high, and is extremely steep and rugged 
in Bihar. It is of granite and almost devoid of | near the top, very few persons can reach the 
vegetation except near the summit and on one | summit without halting in the middle of the 
side where it is generally overgrown with low | journey. 









in the work of destruction, Vishnu 
liged not on! to pile Mand ara overit, 
bat to keep the hill pressed under his foot, that 
. yot rise up again to destroy creation. 
Vighnuw is therefore supposed to he always 
present in the hill under the title of Madhu- 
stidana so-called from Madhukaitaba— 
the name of the giant thus killed. 
The hill is also believed to be the one that 





goddess of Fortune who, in 





ae 


of a sage, had forsaken heaven and descended | 


into the bosom of the sea. The great serpent 
who supports the earth on his thousand heads 
having, on that occasion, consented to act as a 
string, Mandara 

churning-rod that was capable of withstanding 
the mighty morement.* The learned are divided 
as to this hill being identical with the gigantic 
Mandara that is compared in their books 


hill was selected as the only | 


with the fabulous S ameru which supports the | 


heavens on its head, the earth on its navel, and 
the nether world on its base, and round whose 
sides the san, moon, and stars roll in their ac- 
customed orbits, But the ignorant pilgrims who 
annually flock to the hill entertain no doubt on 
this point, especially when they bebold with 
wonder and awe the coil of the great serpent trac- 
ed round its enormous girth. 

Having sach memories associated with the 
Hill, the great sanctity attached to it by the 
Hindus need not excite wonder, But besides 
being a place of pilgrimage, the hill possesses 
great value in the eye of the antiquarian, abound- 
ing, as it does, in interesting ruins as well as in 
Rete ee ae 
fit written tm Ube olf Benalt ot wing 
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natural and artificial curiosities. Fora mile or 
two around its base are to be seen numerous 
tanks, several old buildings, some stone figures, 
and a few large wells—which attest the remains 
of a great city that has long since disappeared, 
A common saying among the people in the 
neighbourhood is, that this city contained fifty- 
two baxars and fifty-three streets bexiiles 
four times twenty-two tanks, Near the foot of 
the hill, there is a building, now in rains, which 
has an immense number of square holes evidontl y 
designed for lamps or Chirags. The tracition 
runs that on the night of the Dewali festival, 
there were a hundred thonsand lighted Chirags 

in these holes by the inhabitants of the 
city, —each householder being allowed to place 
there only a single Chirag. 

About a hundred yards from the above strac- 
ture may be observed a large building of stone, 
which is generally ascribed to Raj a Chola. As 
the Raja is said to have flourished twenty-two 
centuries ago, the building mast be very old. It 
ig built without mortar, aud the walls are made of 
large stones laid upon one another. The roof, 
which is composed of long and spacious marble 
slabs, is supported upon huge stone beams 18 
inches by 15, and the Veranda rests upon en- 
tire posts of the same material. The building 
consists of a large hall in the centre, with an ad- 
joining veranda in frontand sixdark rooms on the 
side—only lighted through small apertures in the 
perforated windows, which are of various devices. 

The rise of the city, like many other ancient 
Hindu cities, is no doubt due to the sanctity at- 
tached to the place, or the great veneration felt 
for Madhusidana onthe Mandara, which 
was not inferior to what is inspired by Krishna 
at Mathurd, by Jngannéth at Puri, or by 
Rima at Nasik. It is said it subsequently be- 
came the capital of Raja Chola. How or when the 
city fell into ruins, itis difficult to say ; but popular 
tradition ascribes its destruction a3 well as that 


| of Madhusidana’s temple on the hill to K 4 1 a- 


| 


pahar, who is charged, rightly or wrongly, with 
the demolition of erery sacred relic of Hindu 
antiquity throughout the length and breath of 
Hindustan. Not far from the building with the 
sqnare holes, previously mentioned, there is oa 
triumphal arch built of stone containing an in- 
scription in Sanskritt which seems to show that 
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the city was in existence 270 years ago; for 
the inaeription is dated in the Shaka year 1521, 

and records the victory of one Chhatrapati 
and the dedication of the arch to Madhusid- 
ona. This victory evidently marks a series of 
strustles between Hindu conservatism and Mu- 
hammadan fanaticism under which the city must 
have gradually depopulated.” This must 
have been the work of time, and could not have 
been simultaneous with the demolition of 
Madhustidana’s temple on the hill to 
which K dla pahiar’s invasion most have been 
directed. It may be presumed that Chha- 
trapati would hardly have thought of 
dedicating the triumphal arch to Madhnsi- 
dana for the purpose of swinging, had not 
the city been in existence in his time, This 
supposition finds corroboration in the well known 
fact, that, after the destruction of the templeon the 
hill, the image of Madhusddana was brought 





down to the plains and locaced in anew temple | 


bailt near the arch. The present Zamindars of 
Subbalpur, who claim to be descended from Chha- 
trapati, assert that the image was removed to 
Bansi only when the city was wholly abandoned 
by the inhabitants. The precise date of this de- 
population cannot be ascertained ; but it is 
clear that though the Muhammadans under Kald- 
pahir may have plandered the city when demo- 
lishing the temple on the hill, it continued to 
flourish, though not in its former splendour, for 
a considerable time afterwards. It is worthy of 
notice that, according to immemorial custom, 
the image of Madhusd dana, continues to be 
brought annually from Bausi to the foot of the 
hill on the Paush-Sankranti day for the 
purpose of being swung on the triumphal arch 
Luilt by Chhatra pati. 

The removal of the image to Bansi has no 
doubt lessened the sanctity of the hill in the 
estimation of the Hindus; but on the above 
mentioned day there is annually an immense 
gathering of pilgrims, ranging from thirty to 


| cers disappear, 


he came tothe Mandara, Happening to wash 


his fect in the water of a spring at the foot of 


the hill he was surprised to find his leprous ul- 
He next washed his hands with 
the water, when lo! the disease disappeared from 
them also. He then widened and deepened the 
spring which was then called Manohar Kunda, 
and named it Pa pharni, or what cleanses men 
from sin, In commemoration of the event he 
instituted the mela or fair which was to take 
place on the last day of Paush, because it was 
on that day that he used the water of the spring 
with such miraculous results, 

It is also believed that Brahma spent millions 


| and millions of years on the top of this hill in 


contemplation and prayers to the Supreme. 
When it was at last over, he offered, according 
to custom, a betel-nnt and other things to the 
burning pile, but the betel-nut came rolling down 
the side of the hill and fell into the spring at its 
base. Thus the wotersof the Manohar-kun- 
daor Papharni became especially sacred, and 
had themerit of curing Rij4 Choldof his lep- 


rosy. Dead bodies from the neighbourhood are 


forty thousand, who come from different parts of | 


the country to bathe in a tank at the foot of the 
hill, The consequence is a large mefa or fair 
which Insts for fifteen days. The origin of the 
fair is accotnted for by the following legend :— 

A Raja of Ranchipur called Chold was 
affected with leprosy, a disease which, according 
to the Hindus, visits only those who are especially 
necursed of heaven, 
lief he paid visits to all the sacred shrines in 
India but could nowhere find relief, At last 


In accordance with this be- | 


burnt on its banks, and the bones thrown into it, 
asif its waters were as holy as those of the Ganges. 
Itis indeed cleared at the time of the fair, but 
it is impossible for the water to be freed from 
the stench arising from the putrefaction of the 
half-barnt bodies that are seen floating on its sar- 
face throughout the rest ofthe year. In spite of 
of this, the immense host of pilgrims on the day 
of the fair bathe in it, in the hope of obtaining 
salvation in a life to come. Women from the 
most respectable families in the neighbonrhood 
come to perform their ablutions at night that 
they may not-be the objects of vulgar gaze, 

As weal on such occasions, the pilgrims also 
offer oblations to the manes of their deceased 
ancestors, This is generally done at one of 
the Ghits which is deemed especially sacred 
to the memory of Rima. For this deified hero 
is believed to have visited the hill during his 
twelve years exile from Oudh, and performed 
the funeral obsequies of Dasaratha his 
father, at the Ghat which after him is called 
Dasarathi. 

Afterhis miraculonscure, Rij d Chol ais said 
not only to have fixedhis capital inthe city near 
the famous spring, but to have spent his immense 
wealth in beautifying and adorning the hill with 
marble figures, stone temples, spacious tanks, 
and deep-reservoirs. To him is also attributed 
the pious fraud of tracing the coilof the great 
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serpent round its sides, so as to induce the be- 
ing the ocean. This, as well as the steps cut in 
the rock, mnst have cost enormous sums. But 
an inseription at the side of the steps which 
has lately been deciphered® seems to show that 
they were the work of a Buddhist king named 
Ugrabhairava. It is however probable that 
th’ inscription does not refer to the steps cut in 
the rock, but, as supposed by the decipherer,t 
commemorates the dedication of a statue, Though 
there is at present no statue near the inscription, 
there are still to be seen many Baddhist and 
Hindu images lying here and there on the left 
side of the steps, 
transported from their original places and muti- 
lated and disfigured by Muhammadan bigotry. 
There is aleo a Buddhist temple near the sum- 
mit of the hill which is held in great veneration 
by people of the jaina. But even if the 
honour of cutting the steps in the rock really 
belongs to Ugrabhairays—as a Buddhist, 
he could nothave traced the coil of the great ser- 
pent on the body of the hill in order to keep up 
the memory of a Hindn superstition. 

The steps do not go much higher than 81 ta - 
kunda. This isthe name of a beantifal oblong 
tank, about 100 feet by 59, excavated in the 
body of the rock, nearly 500 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. Every hot spring in India is 
known by the name of Sitdkunda, it bemg 
eupposed that Sita bathed in it after passing 
through the fiery ordeal to which she was sub- 
jected by her husband with a view to test her 
purity, and thereby imparted to its water the 
heat which she had imbibed in the flaming pile. 
But the water in the Sitdkupda on the 
Mandara is almost as cold as ice, Whether 
there was formerly a hot spring, the heat of 
which has become extinct, it is not easy to 
say. The M andara Mahdtmya, an old 
Sanskrit work which gives an account of the 
hill from a religious point of view, describes 
several springs existing at the place which 
appear to have been subsequently amalgamated 
and converted into a tank by Radja Chola, 
That the 8itékuxnd a has undergone 
extensive changes within the memory of man 
is apparent from Col. Francklin’s account of 
it. For when he visited the hill in 1814, 
4 was a cascade or waterfall from the 5 it d- 
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which have evidently been — 
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kundatothe Papharni(which heealls Pou- 
phur).t The passage of the cascade may still 
be clearly traced a few yards from the steps 
by the amooth surface, abrapt declivities, and 
deep gorges left by it on that portion of the hill 


| whereitfell. But at present the Sitdk anda, in- 


stead of overflowing, is scarcely full even during 
therains. The pilgrims who visit it are persuaded 
to believe that it has derived its name from 5 it & 
—who used to bathe in it during her stay in the 
hill with her husband when banished from Oudh. 

Onthenorthern bank of the 5 itd ku nd a, stood 
the templeof Mad hustdana,said tohavebeen 
built by Rajé Chold, now entirely in ruins. The 
temple appears to have been pulled down, its stones 
hurled down the sides of the hill to the plain, 
and the image of Madhusudana reduced to 
dust by Muhammadan fanatics. But according 
to the Brahmans, K dlé p ahdr couldnotdestroy 
the image of Madhusddana, for itleaped into 
the 8itadkun daon his approach, and cuttinga 
subterranean passage, proceeded to the large tank 
at Kajrdlinear Bhigal pur, where it remain- 
ed concealed for many years. At length Madhu- 
sidana appeared to a Punda in a dream and 
told him of the place of his concealment, whence 
it was accordingly conveyed back to the Man- 
déra and located in a new temple at the foot of 
the hill, But the Zamindars of Subbalpur, by 
whose ancestors the new temple was built, affirm 
that the image of Madhustdana, after its plunge 
into the Sitdkinda, went direct to Pac hit, and 
thence appeared to one of their ancestors in a 
dream, and that it was not till they had waited 
in vain upon the Réjé of that place for recovery 


of the image, that Madh usddana condes~ 


cended to appear in the tank at Kaj réli. 

A few feet above the 5 itdékunda isanother 
spring which iscalled Shankha Kup da froma 
monster Shankha or oyster reposing beneath 
its waters. The Shankha, to judge of its size 
by the impression left on the bank, where it was 
formerly kept, is about 3 feet by 1}. Itis said to 
be thesameidentical Shankha that is designated 
in the Mah dbhérata as Panchajanya— 
whose sound used to fill the ranks of the enemy 
with dismay. The ShankhaKund a is believ- 
ed to be very deep. I¢ has been very irregularly 
excavated, not presenting ae 5 EROS oe = 
symmetrical but rather resem 
shape of the oyster which is preserved in it; and 
nae ae ee 
saigemasnmurasreras i La Sc 
appended in fall.—Ed. 


at the surface it is hardly four times the size of 
the oyster. 

A perpendicular ridge of rock rises abruptly 
from the Shankhakunda and stretches to- 
wards the north and east. On the north-west 
cornerof this ridge, about five feet from the base, 
is a small cave hewn out in the-solid rock. It 
is about four feet square and high enough to 
allow a person to ait at his ease in it. It is just 
like one of the rock-cut caves to be met with in 
different parts of India, where Buddhist as- 
cetics used to retire for the purpose of contem- 
plation and prayer. But fram an inscription on 
alarge cave in the neighbourhood, to be pre- 
seatly noticed, it appears doubtful whether it 
does not rather owe its origin to Hindu devotees. 

Farther north, about half way to the summit 
of the ridge above mentioned, is situated o spring 
named Akdshgaigd, meaning the Gaigd 
of the sky. The only approach to this is by a 
wooden ladder about 15 feet high. The water, 

which is contained in a cavity in the shape of a 
cone, cut in the body of the rock, is only about 
three feet deep, and is so transparent that the 
smallest objects at the bottom appear distinctly. 
This cavity, to which no rain-water can find ac- 
cess, fills itself as often as it is emptied, being 
supplied froma source which no eye has ever 
seen. 
The following legend accounts for the exist- 
ence of the sacred G of g 4 at Mandara, 

The Mand ara having been blessed by the 
presence of all the principal deities, was anxious 
to have Shivaalso. With this object, it offered 
prayer to the eage N drada, whothereupon un- 





dertook a journey to Kaildsea for the parpose, | 


On his way he met an ascetic who, having propi- 
tiated Shiv a by his prayera, had just been pro- 
niised the sovereignty of Bandres. Narada 
told him he was a fool todesire the sovereignty 
of Ban ares as long as 5 hiva himself wasthere, 
since the latter would be considered the real 
Rajd and the ascetic only so in name. 80 under 


the guise of friendship, N drada advised him to | 


gobackandask Shivatoleave Bandres aslong 
as he reigned. The ascetic did so; and Shiva, 
being unable to refuse the prayer of a devoted 
votary,consented toleave Bandres; and as Nd- 


rada happened just then to prefer his own prayer, | 


towards the accomplishment of which he had 
played #o deep a game, the deity agreed to spend 
the time on Mandara. He would not gohowever 
unless he had the water of the Gaia to drink, 


in order to quench the irritating sensation occa- 
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da's suggestion he went to Brah ma, and hay- 
ing brought some water from his famous basin 
in which the Ga a g 4 is said to have taken its 


| birth, deposited it on Mandara for his own 


use. 

On the left side of the Akash ganga, is the 
colossal figure of Madhu kaitaba tracedon 
the rock. This, according to the Mandara Ma- 
hétmya, wasdoneby R dm a during his residence 
on the hill, About 15 feet below, is a vaulted 
eave, cut into the body of a smaller ridge of 
rock which rises like an inclined plane from near 
the base of the perpendicular ridge before men- 
tioned. The chamber is about 15 feet by 10, 
and, like the veranda of a bangala, gets higher as 
it recedes from the entrance, owing to the incli- 
nation of the vaulted roof with which it is cover- 
ea. On this roof there is an inscription in large 
letters which has not yet been deciphered. The 
only approach to the cave is by a small door 
which just enables a person to enter in a 


| sitting posture, but does not admit sufficient 


light to perceive what it contains. The ascetic 
residing on the hill, who has his cottage con- 
tiguous to the cave, however, assists pilgrims 
with lamps to observe the representation of one of 
the incarnations of V ig hs u—carved in stone— 
on the middle of the floor, The image in the cen- 
tre, is that of Vighnu in the shape of the man- 
lion, its eyes almost glaring with unearthly lus- 
tre and its claws tearing into pieces the body of 
a Titan thrown over his thigh, while a child 
stands underneath with half-shut eyes trem- 
bling at the fearfyl scene. There are other fi- 
gures suchasthoseof Lakshmi, Sarasvati, 
Rama, &e.; but the cave goes under the name 
of the central image—to which it is principally 
dedicated, 

The following is the legend to which the cen- 
tral image alludes, There were two brothers 
Asuras or Titans by birth who by the favour 
of Shiva, became very powerful and, expelling 
the gods, usurped the throne of heaven. In the 
pride of victory the elder brother, named Hir a- 
nyakha, thought himself even equalto Vishnu 
in power, and so sought him in the nether world 
to give him battle, but was killed in the en- 
counter. The younger Hiranyakashipa 
therefore hated Vighnu so intensely that he 
could not even bear to hear his name pro- 
nounced in his presence. But in course of time a 
son was born to him, who became a devoted fol- 
lower of his antagonist, and who, forsaking the 
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studies and pursuits suited to his age, began to 
pray to Vighnu night and day, The king be- 
came highly incensed, and finding it impossible 
to shake his son’s belief, or make him forsake 
his devotion, ordered him to be put to death. 
But though Prahidda, (for so the son was 
named) was | ively hurled to the earth 
from the summit of a high hill, put upon a flam- 
ing pile, thrown into the sea with weights fas- 
tened round his neck, snd trampled under the 
feet of an elephant, yet he escaped uninjured ? 
survived such fearful perils, to which Prahldda 
answered that Wighna had preserved his life. 
“ But where is your Vighnu?,” demanded the 
king in a rage, “ He is,” replied the son, “ pre- 
sent everywhere.” “Is he present in that im- 
pervious and solid body,” asked Hiranyako- 


shipa, pointing with his finger to a large crys-— 
tal globe that stood before him. “ Yes, father” | 
replied Prahlada, “He must be there, since | through 


He is and nothing can exist with- 
out Him." Scareely were these words uttered 
when Hiranyakasipa's scimitar descended 
likea thunderbolt and broke the erystal into a 
thousand fragments; but at the same instant, a 
terrific figure, with the head and fore-claws of a 
lion and under part of a man, issned out of the 
broken erystal, and throwing Hirunyaka- 


si pa over his thigh, tore him into pieces. This 
took place at the twilight, He was killed in this 


manner, becauseby the blessing of Shiva, he was 
not to die by the hands of god or demigot, of 
man or beast, in the water or in the sky, during 
the glare of day or daring the shades of night. 





The three caves above mentioned are situated 
on the left of the Shankhakugda and on 
the eastern bank of the Sitakunda, while 
the way to the summit lies just over the right 
margin of thesetwo springs. Beyond Shan- 
khakugda, it rans fora considerable distance 
over a slightly inclined plane till it reaches the 
base of a conical ridge of rock which leads to 
the summit, By the side of this road, about 
ten feet above the Shankhakunda, there is 
an empty temple, now the abode of bats and 
mice, in which Shiva is said to have resided 


| daring his self-imposed exile from Banares, 


Probably the original image having been reduc- 
ed to dust by Kaldpahdr, was not replaced 
by another, owing at firat to. the frequent ineur- 
sions of the Muhammadans, and afterwards 
tothe removal of Madhusddana’s image 
to Bausi. 

Far to the right, separated by a waterway 
which the rains falling on the summit 
find their way to the foot of the hill, is the 
temple of the Jains already mentioned. From 
Shiva’s temple upto the base of the conical 
ridge, there is nothing else to arrest the atten- 
tion, Thence to the summit, the ascent ts very 
difficult owing to the rugged and uneven rock, 
looseand disjointed stones, abrupt precipices, and 
thick jungle that obstruct the way. On the 
highest summit of the hill, stands a very old 
temple of stone, said to have been built by Rima. 
It contains only the footprints of Vighnn, 
thereby indicating that he still holds the hill 
over the headless giant, with the weight of the 
universe embodied in his divine franve. 


COL. FRANCKLIN’S ACCOUNT OF MANDARA HILL. 


(From his “ Inquiry concerning the Site 
. (November 22, 1814.) Moved at 20 minutes past 
7, quitted the Chandan, and on into 
the interior, to visit Mandar hill E. by N., Chan- 
dan river W.,....... Passed the village of Beliya, 
which stands ou elevated ground, the surroumling 
scenery beautiful and fertile, the cottages of the 
inhabitants very neatly and compactly built, in 
patches detached from each other : Afansdara hill 
N., passed several talavs (or large tanks of water) : 
Maswlan Math, a Hindu place of worship, N. Até 
minutes past 9, reached the village of Bausi near 
Mandara, ot a spacious talée with high banks. 
Mantara bill N. Berbari bill &, Malido SE. Die 
tance 8 miles 5 furlongs. 


(November 23.) Halted and visited Mandara | 


hill. ‘The south side of tiks hill presents om the 


of Ancient Palibethra,” Part IL, pp. 13-26 and 72-78.) 


approach to it a singular appearance, it consixting 
of a range of five distinct hille rising one above the 
other, till they are terminated by the summit of 
Maadara, which is of av oval form, and very much 
resembles the Gola at Patna ; the summit is wr- 
mounted by a stone math whither the iduls that 
are seen in the plain below, at a nett of the 
same name, are carried at the anuial pijes, two 
in each year, to be worshipped in the temple. 
At the south foot of the hill ma specioos ferfae, 
callud by the natives Pouphor (lapharni], the 
descent to which is by a stone staircase of seven 
stopa, each step being Ld feet in length Wy 1) in 
breadth. ‘Near this tlight of steps are great quanti- 
tics of broken stoncs of different dimensions, muti- 
Joted idols, fragments of pillars, and other ir 
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regular masses. Thecircumference of the fala, as 
measured by a perambulator, is 4 furlongs 40 yards- 


Three sides of it are covered with trees and jungle ; | 


the fourth embraces the south-eastern base of the 
mountain, which is cut away in a sloping direction, 

A stone channel or watercourse, formed from a 
natural fisenre in the rock, runa in 4 direction from 
NW. to SE. along the centre of the hill, which 
it divides into two parte. The sides of this channel 
are very steep, and formed of hard black rock, having 
a coal-like appearance resembling the crater of a 
volcano : the channel itself is deep and hollow, From 
this channel, in the rainy season, a torrent of water 
pours down, and ia disch 
plain wclow. Itis called by the natives Patalakan- 
dara, a.d perfectly answera to the description of 
that place, as detailed by the learned Wilford 
in the Asiatic Researches ; though he has applied 
the circumstances to the neighbourhood of Réj- 
mahél, and the Motijhorna, or pearl cascade at 
that place.® 

The mountain Mandara, though in its general 
features, barren and rugged, is yet occasionally inter- 
spersed with treed and jungle growing out of the 
fissures on its rocky base and sidea, 

(Nov. 24). The ascent to Mondara is by a 
winding road or staircase cut in the rock, with land- 
ing-places of rock at intervala. Near the first stair- 
case ig aemall stone image of the bull Nandi, not 
badly executed: the head is broken, About 800 
yards from the foot of the hill is heap of ruins, ap- 
parently the remains of a small temple, Adjoining 
to this the second staircase, consisting of 67 stepa, 
continues the ascent. All these stairs are excavat. 
ed from the rock, 3 feet 7 inchea in length and 1 
foot 8 inches in breadth, On the right hand of the 
second flight isa colossal figure of Muahdkali cnt 
in the rock, The goddess is bestriding a demon, 
whom she has subdved in combat: she if armed 
with a battle-axe in one hand and 4sword in the 
other, and hes three faces and ten arms, with a 
mdla or necklace of haman skulls, 

A short distance from this place, continuing the 
ascent, you meet with a sight extremely beautify] : 
4 natural cascade, which issuing from the epri 
called Sita Kunda, flows over the black and rng- 
ged surface of the rock, and discharges itself into 
the Patala Kandara, or channel below, from 
whence it is conveyed to the talap of * Pouphur 
at the foot of the mountain, From this Place 
you ascend the third range of stairs, being a» 
fight of 89 steps, and presently after, the fourth 
er 101 steps, and then a fifth of 35 steps ; 

whole forming, as it were, a magni ‘ 
ral Indder, wile iS 

In our road up we observed many images 
fragmenta of stone lying inattatad Ge ethane 
of the way, the latter appearing to be the 
pA nla ee arate: 7 


© Boe Asiatic Hes, vol, V, 


arged into the tank in the | 
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remains of small templea, to be visited “by 
the pilgrims in preaive ascent to that on the 
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Hows down the side of the mountain, and is finally 


This water, issuing from apertures in the rock, 
discharged into the fale at the bottom, and from 


Which divides at this place. On the side of this 
cistern future travellers may | a 

of Shanta oni, fn the rok. Gro okeeiee 
Kunda commences the seventh serjes of stairs, 
consisting of 23 steps, after passing which you 
come to the well or cistern called Lakshman 
Kunda, or well of Lakshman,t This is situated 
in a nook ‘of the rock to the eastward; beyond 
which, by an ascent of 37 steps, you are conducted 
to the summit of the mountain and the Musudan 
Math (or temple) dedicated to Mahidera, The 
Patal Kandara, or channel, so frequently men- 


is 
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extending along the side of the mountain, and pre- 
sently reached an assemblage of projecting rocks 
that overhung us. In the centre of this assemblage 
was a huge and hideous figure, or rather its head 
only, for the body does not appear below the neck ; 


it is of larger dimensions thar life, cut out of the | 


rock, which has been hollowed on both sides for 
the purpose, anda flight of stone steps leads up to 
it from the channel below. The native pandits 
who inhabit the mountain, as likewise some 
_oandite whom we from the Masudan 
_. fath in the plain below, informed me that the 
tgure was a demon, and waa called in their Purd- 
nas by the name of Madhu Haksha, It is stated in 
the Markandiya Purdna, that this demon was pro- 
duced on the mountain Mandara from the ears of 
the god Fishwu at the creation of the world, and 
having shortly after his birth attempted the 
life of or the creating power, was, 
together with another demon, punished for his 

ition, and driven from the world above 


Presumpti 
to the depths below. The figure now seen waa 
ee 


are the names of the Kundas (or cisterns) 


* The 
Gambiira Aw 7. Absish Gongi. 
2% Kickers Kunada. &, Xamala Konda. 
&. Huma Kinda, a, ay Konda, 
4. fubiman Konda. 10, Nath Kunda. 
5. Kall Aunda, 1L, Shonkha Kunda, 
6. Sith Kunda. 12. Pouphur [Papharni] Kund 


¢ Extract from the Mandara 


relate Usa ot full length, © chile of the 

agg Sphere 

acceptable, by tlt inquiry Hau eilt aratity thy heart 
! wilt gratify t 

Know then that ssmonget ee of worshi nf 

(ranous) holy perons af. pee dispouitens; of Zaisimt 

i | itiona ; 

with ey tke te lots andes batt . This place is 

whose fall was celebrated with songs of joy from the holy 

Vedas by all the Deratas, therefore no i 


§ 


Masdara, from the Variha Pusisa 9 Lagend of 

or 

, Sagano ide AL Hy 

and obeizance to Krishna! itis asked by 
= wan, thou hast o 





cut to represent this occurrence, hut by who 
I could not learn. Near the figure of the demon 
is another large figure cut in the rock, called by the 
natives Vimar; it is connected with one of the 
Hindu avatéras, or incarnations of the divinity, 
which is named from the dwarf, whose form Vi- 
Hine had assumed, Another figure, lower down the 
rock, is also to be seen, called Narasinka, 

About 20 yards eastwards of Marlhw Raksha 
ig an excavation in the rocks, forming one of the 
Kundas or cisterna. which abound in this singu- 
lar mountain ®: it is called Akdsh Ganga (or 
sky river). In it is a perpetual spring of clear 
and sweet water, but of shallow depth. The natives 
affirm that itia never dry, but that, if it be com- 
pletely emptied, it will fill again of itself : a curious 
circumstance, if correct ; for the bed of the nearest 
river must be at least athousand feet from the place 
where this cistern is found, The name is emphatic, 
meaning in Sanskrit “sky river" Near this cistern 
is a cave on the side of a rock, in which a fagir 
[yogi] constantly reaides.> 
of hearing, a9 likewise my eye-sight, have failed me, and 


neither wiadom oor onde ; remain; my bedy ia 
wasted and my flesh and blood decay! Acqusint m 





| therefore, O Brahman, in what manner I shall obtain relie 


"Shageedn replied, = Know, © Réjé, that there is ah 

ia Te 1 kOe, 1 eG th wi hetart- 
attracting place of worship, where the wind blows with 
violence on all sides; a temple an yet cidden from the view 
of mankind, It is Wandara, the age pee in the world ; 
thera Finiaw reandes for ever; be who destroyed the well- 
known malignant demon Madin, It was Mhagerds who 
cast him onder ground, and without difficulty placed the 
mountain Sondern on hia ory” Dray everlasting bearden! 
Therefore, Baja, is Visinw the sovereign of all tha 
Devatas, Jfardan Math is siso well known; it is per- 
manent on itsown mountain of Afondera: the sinner and 
ithe ain shall find equal absolution at Maneora, 

“Whoever, © Raja,shall in future visit Mondara with 
reverence, that person shall be aceptable to the god, and be 
absolved from his sins by the’ grace of Viahow, In mdue- 
wipathere are many places of worship, Shageran pone- 
trates everywhere: he resides in mo particular place ; 
neither bere in Wandara, nor in Awl, nor Predlete, por 
Goma, nor Jirarada, norin Progog, bot everywhore, At 
this place the spirit of Mhagoran was produced, where he 
assamed the form of Homa, the omnipotent in the house of 
Dasaratha ; bere be released imprisoned souls from their 
ing and slew the demons. Repair thither, O Nadja, for 


The Bal “ red,“ O Bhagavan, in what shall 
o Raja anewe eon, in what manner 
tissue tre? this to me at length, thou who art 
the protector of those who reverence thes.” 

in replied, “ Afandara is conspicuous for a spaciosu 
reservoir, situated at the foot of the mountain, wherein those 
who bathe shall become united to Vishauw, The water flows 
from the rock of holy page cc, Pega light. derived 
from one source. © Raja, that reservoir is masohor (heart- 
attracting). At that place, sinners who bathe therein, shall, 
with their relatives and deqoendants, be absolved from sin 
and sickness; fast therefore, © Baja! for one day, and then 


bathe, and be united to Vishnw. The act of ablution at this 
4 - : ers 


rom the heart. It dows from the mountains. Wh 

thon visitest this mountain, “be thon abetempous im thy 
soul, O Raja, and bathe therein before the 
dian of mankind (Jagat » whose e is on 
the summit on the aide of the untain. He 
who shall yield up his soul af tls,“ piese att 8 
absclved from his sing; and he who I) woluntarily 
relinquish the pleasures of this world, shall acquire 
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At 11 «. M., reached our breakfast tent at the foot 
of the mountain, highly pleased and gratified with 
thieday's work. It may be better imagined than 
described what an appearance the collected waters 
of these respective reservoirs, when overflowed at 
the period-of the solstitial rains, must present to the 
view, traversing the sidea of the mountain in all 


sists of large blocks of stone: the emblem of Mahd- 
deva isto be seen inthe remains of a small stone 
chamber. The building is called Kamdhenu Nath, 
and is connected with the worship of the other tem- 
ple. Toa considerable extent around the mountain 
are the remains of ruined temples, which in ancient 
times, and daring the splendour of the Hiadu Go- 


directions, flashing with a violence totally irresisti- | vernment, most have greatly contributed to enhance 


ble, over the surface of the rocky declivities and 


the beauty and amenity of the situation of Manadara 


other parte, until their fina! discharge into the‘ Pou- | hill. The tradition prevalent asserts, that there was 


phur’ and other receptacles in the plain below.? 
Kamedhenu or the Parent Cow.— About a mile to the 
east, on the skirts of the hill, stands the Xamdhenu 
Math or pagoda, being a amall square temple built 
of stone with a roof of brick. The temple contains 
the iigure of Kamdhenu, or the parent cow of the 
Hinilus, well known in Sanskrit -ecords to have 


by the churning of the ocean in the white sea, in 


which operation the mountain Manadara served as a | 


churning-staff. 

The figure of the cow is in height 3 feet 4 inches ; 
in length, from the forehead to the tip of the tail, 
6 feet 3 inches; in girth 5 fest. Round the hump 
of the animal iam necklace of flowers by way of 
ornament; two small calves, in stone, are taking 
milk from the mother. The figure is cut out ofa 
solid block of light grey stone, and stands on a 
pedestal ; its execution, though proportionate in its 
parts, is rude, and evidently of high antiquity. The 
temple is now mouldering fast to ruin. 

Near this temple ig another in ruins, which con- 


alarge cityinthe neighbourhood. East of the Math 
Kamdhenw is a mutilated image of the goddess 
Kali, of blue stone, near 7 feet in height. Though 
the principal figure inthe centre has been destroyed 
by bigot hands, the head only remaining, several 


.of the figures of smaller dimensions on the sides 


| remain entire : some of them are well executed. 
been one of the fourteen ratnas (or gems) produced | 


A thick forest encompasses the hill Mandara on 
three sides : it is only accessible from the snuth- 
east. I conjecture its circumference to be about 4 


-miles, and its height from the base to the summit 


1 mile 2 furlongs. 

Near‘ Pouphur’ talde, a short distance up the 
rock to the N.W., are several very large insorip- 
tions cut in the rock, but ina character of which I 
could procure no account}...... There are other 
inscriptions to be seen, both above and below, in 
different parts of the mountain. I should suspect, 
if they are ever deciphered, that they will be found 
to relate to the worship of the temple called Masu- 


| dan Math, The natives call them Devata A hat or 
' the character of the gods, 





NOTES ON THE GONDS MET WITH IN THE SATHPURA HILLS, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, 
Er Me. SCANLAN, ASSISTANT SURVETOR. 


Tuk Sathpurds extend to a mean breadth 
of about seventy miles, They are inhabited by the 
Gouds and Kirk u4,who are ashy, ignorant, and 
very primitive race of men; their predilection for 
hilly and forest ridden tracts is so great, that I 











excellence jutra hon i [eatayena, tamagena, and 
}- said get turning your face to the east- 


ward, bathe and wi Vishnu ; at which act the three | 


wo fri foo) will and «¢ desire wil = 
filled. He who shall ae ks this manner shall not se 


+ The author bare gives“ a fac-simile 
tha the ori if : of the lenrnaa? nee 
this inscription, Raj Mitra, ceed that 
irate thems ee da 
beeen tas Gees sat accent Caner intermediate be- 
acne sixth cuntury of the Christian are. The te of 
was doubtful, so were lethers 
last line, but he read the record aa fare, '™° of the 
i meteaetice. 
Pepa, 
rath ra. 
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claims his descent froma deity, It is said that | sends out its men and women in procession, the 


while a Rajput prince was once out hunting, he 
espied a goddess perched on a rock enjoying the 
wild scenery of the country. They became ena- 
moured of each other, and were blemed with a son. 
From this man the Gonds are supposed to be de- 
seended, and since he claimed his origin from a 
goddess and « Rajput prince, they style them- 
selves Ra j-Gondsand Gond-Thakurs, Both 
the men and women, especially the latter, have 
a peculiar cast of countenance, which ia broad and 
high-cheeked, with oblique eyes and a rather flat- 
tish nose, They appear to be of a very lively dia 
position, and honest and well-behaved to us. 
During the Holi festival, the women throw off all 
reserve, and do not scruple to detain for bakehish 
any one going through their villages or encamped 
near them ; they will surround him and keep danc- 
ing and singing in a ring till their claims are com- 
plied with. Ona moonlight night both men and 
women assemble round their village fires and enjoy 
themselves by discouraing music. 

The Bhumkas are the constituted priests of 
the Gonds and Kirkus, and preside at all their reli- 
gious ceremonies. Each village has its Bhumka. 
These men have their especial Lares and Penates, 
whichare calledtheBhumkaand Phatak De- 
¥ a 8,—the latter being the gods they place in a road 
over which visitors to shrines pass, and through 
these tutelar deities, they levy a sort of black-mail 


on all who go that way. The chief goda of | 


the le appear to be Bara Deo, Maha- 
Beer Male panden, Matié, and Khanda- 
rio; in fact, almost every hbill-top bas on it 
the stone individuality of some one of their many 

ological powers. To them are offered up 
be erset Khajur, sindur, pach-khaja, chandal, 
incense, eggs, limes, and fowls. The last named 
god plays a prominent part during the Holi festival. 
He is to be seen in almost every village, represented 
by a long red-coloured pole, which is driven verti- 
eally into the ground. A Jadder leads to the top of 
the pole, a few feet below which ia a platform made 
of bambu work, on which two men can take their 
places. On the extremity of the pole is placed a 
cross-piece which revolves round: to the ends of it 
men and women allow themeelves to be attached 
and swung round—fanatics submitting to the hook. 
This is what they call theGadl. At the foot of this 
pole are placed stone orearthen images, which are call- 
ed Kham and K hami, the former being the male, 
the latter the female representation. As Isaid before, 
it is during the Holi this god calls his votaries in 
large numbers, when they bring their offerings, which 
are alway cocks and hens—men presenting the for- 
mer and women the latter. The Bhaomka deca- 
pitates them ; the offerertakes the trunk and sprinkles 
the posta and stones with the warm blood, when, 
from a basket, little pieces of cake are broken and 
put before the deities, Onthe Gal day each village 


men ahead beating their drums, and the women 
behind singing—the former lustily carolling totally 
different airs. When they reach Khandardo 
and his wife, the men sit down in a ring and keep 
chaunting on, while the women form their usual 
are of a circle and gyrate round the pole, 

The birth ceremonies of the Gonds and Kirkus 
are alike, both give a dinner; but in their death 
ceremonies they differ. I can best draw the distine- 
tion by describing each. The Gonds burn their 
adults and bury their children. . After a frw days 


they offer up to their memory a bull or cow, which 


they place right over the threshold and knock over 
with a blow from the blunt end of a hatchet. This 
they call the Pat. The widows are not allowed to 
marry without the consent of the Pa tia, who is 
the high priest of the Barade va, and one is 
attached to every Go t [gotra], which I shall here- 
after deacribe, The Pati a, in technical language, 
sella the widow for five rupees to the man secking 
her hand: in other words, five rupees are used in 
the ceremony, 

The Kirkus, likethe Gonds, burn theiradulta and 
bury their children. They offer goats and fowls to 
their Gat a-P eri s—which are their Lares and are 
made of wood—supposed representations of the de- 
ceased, whoare thusincorporated into their polytheis- 
tic category. The ceremony itself is called Sido lior 
Phuljhari. Onthe day appointed, friends aro 
invited, a great deal of eating, drinking, dancing, 
and merry-making is gone through. From the 
cross beam of the roof a thread is suspended, and its 
lower end hangs directly over a small cup of brass 


| orclay, and tothe upper end a finger-ring is at- 


tached so as to run down at the slightest oscillation ; 


| after a short time it begins to move and drops into 


the receptacle below, with a clanging sound, then 
the wandering spirit is supposed to have returned to 
hia former haunts, and ceaseato molest any one - 
for so long as hia relations do not propitiate hii, 
the restless spirit, they say, will annoy them 
—+ither sickness, want, or ravages by wild animals 
on their cattle will keep afflicting them. 

When Gonds marry, a dinner is given, and the 
food consists of dal and katki, The bride gets, 
as a present, a cloth and a pairof anklets. When 
a man makes his overtures and is accepted, if able, 
he gives the bride's parents 9 rupees, 160 sers of 
kutki, 40 aera dal, 160 sers kedo: if not able to 
supply these, he makes terms of servitude for a 
period of 5,7 or 12 yeara, and though he may soon 
get married afterwards, still he goes ou working at 
his father-in-law's house. This is called fam- 
jhana, 

When among the Kirkus a marriage is settled 


| on, the asker gives a good supply of liquor to the 


bride-elect's father ; this binds the contract. Lf he 
cannot give 20 rupees or their value (if he be a 
widower Rs. 40, or their equivalent), be is oblige! 


a6 
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also to do Jamjhana, At the marriage, the | Wika Got. The sister marries, aay,a Dhurwa: 


bridegroom gives the paternal aunt and the mother 
of the bride a cloth each, and the paternal uncle a 
pagri, Among both the Gonda and Kirkus, the 
money ia not given to defray the expenses of the 
marriage cheer and paraphernalia of the bride but 
for the marriage contract. 

The Kirk usare divided into four chief divisions 
of caste: The Bapeha, Baoria, Rumba and 
Bondoi,—the last being the highest. These 
castes do not intermarry, eat, drink, nor smoke the 
Auka amongst themselves. 

The Gon ds divide into two sections, which call 
themselves Raj-Gonda and Khatola Wala 
Gonds—the latter wearing the Brahmanical 
thread or jdéned across the shoulder, These two 
divisions hold nothing common among them. 

The Gots which [ have alluded to above, I find 
to be clans, something after the manner of those 
among our Scottish brethren, and in no instance 
is intermarriage permitted between men and women 
of the same Got, but cousins are permitted to marry 
each other, How this finds sanction I shall ex- 
plain : I shall instance «a brother and sister of the 


She accordingly becomes of the Dhurwa clan, 
while her brother, of course, still retains his 
clanship ; thus the sister's childrenbeing Dhurwas 
and the brother's Wikas, they can intermarry. 
From this precise explanation it will at once be seen 
that the marriage of two brothers’ children is iu- 
terdicted, because they are of the same clan, 

I waa not successful in collecting the names of 
many of the Gondi Gots worth recording, but I 
think [have got a good nomber of the Kirku 
clans which are as follows :—Kasda, Bethe, Chothar, 
Maosi, Busum, Dharma, Sakoma, Ataker, Akhundi, 
Tota, Bhendra, Tandil, Kolsa, Suvati, Seln, and 
Atkom. 

This year I met with no arctmological remains 
which invited my attention; there is only one 
place which has its local tradition. 

Thave briefly attempted to enter into the chief 
points of interest regarding these wild tribes, with- 
out detailing the many other minutiw which relate 
to them, such as their dancing, their dress, their 
villages, and many of their customs.—RHeport on 
the Topographical Surveys for 1868-69, 





EXPLANATION OF VEDIC WORDS. 
Br PROF. TH. AUFRECHT. 
(Translates from the Zeitachrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft Bd. XXIV. 
pp. 205-6.) 


I. Nigurer, 

Nighttir is found in the Higveda only in the 
two forms nishture and nishturah. The 
pada divides thus, nih-ture and nih-turah, 
and thus it is regarded as compounded of tur and 
the preposition nis, Roth takes this view, and 
translates it, “He who has no conqueror (the un- 
vanquished one).” He forgets that this translation 
yields no sense in VIII. 52, 27, and that no passage 
occurs in the Veda, in which the root tar is com- 
bined with nis. In my opinion it should be resolv- 
ed into ni-stur,which I derive from ni star, to 
strike to the ground, prosternere. In the former 
passage nightur is active,“ felling to the ground”; 
in the latter, passive," to fall to the ground." VIII. 
32, 27. 

“To the mighty conqueror, to the unvanquished 

victor cries 

Your god-suggested hymn.” 

VILL. 66, 2.— 


“Then spake to him Pavasi: the deadly hater, the 


cloud-son 
My child, these cast to ground do thon.” 
This in receives confirmation also 
from anishtrita in VIII. 33, 9.— 
“The gallant, never-vanquished Lero, fearlessly 
equipped for fight, 


jmava'dya, mantracritya, 


Hears Indra gladly the singer's call, no longer 
tarrying he draws nigh to ua." 

Also from the use of ni star, IL 11, 20— 

Asya suvindsya mandinas tritisya ny drbudam 
vdvyidhdno astah | 

“ Arbuda, the enemy of this lavish, joyous Trita, 
he violently strikes down.” VIL 18,11,— 

ékam cha yé vingatim cha gravasyi’ vaikarndyor 

Janin r'j4 ny dstah | 

“ As the king from desire for fame slew one and 
twenty men of the two Vaikarna,” 

2. Acvanupura, 

This word occurs three times, and indeed only in 
the first Athtaka. Roth translates it, “notable 
on account of horses—distinguished,” and Benfey, 
“recognisable by horses.” This interpretation, in 
which budhya is derived from the root budh, 
is unsatisfactory both etymologically and with 
reference io the sense. ogically, because the 
analogous formations brahmachdry a, pirbhi- 
dya, prak&mddya, brahmiddya, brah- 
admasdd 
talpasddya, réjastya, devahitya, sad 
others, have the-accent on the last portion. As re- 
gards the sense,—because in 92, 7 the distinction 
between agvabudhya and goagra is un- 
mistakable, The true account of the matter is, that 
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budhya is either directly a corruption from ; is called the foundation of all property and the 
budhnys or it comes from aform budha—no | procurer of treasures. In I, 92, 8 we have— 


longer extant, but in meaning 
to the word budhnoa. Agvabudhya means 
“grounded (established) on horses depending on 
horses.” I, 92, 7.— 


“ Aurora, bestow upon ws, together with posterity 
and sons, possessions which shall have their founda- 
tion in horsea, and their summit in cows.” Agra 
and budhna are also opposed to each other in 
IIL. 55, 7. X. 111, 8, 135, 6 and Agni in 1. 96,6, 


tshas tim agyim yardsam suviram 
disipravargam rayim agvabudhyam | 
“ODawn, may I attain to the glorious prospe- 
rity which is accompanied by excellent sons and 
numercua slaves, and ia supported on horses.” 
I. 121, 14.— 
pré no vajin rathyd d¢vabudhyin 
ishé yandhi ¢rivase simritiyni | 
" Give ua possessions accompanied with chariota, 
supported on horses, for power and renown and 
delight.” 


REVIEWS. 


Tus Dasanarna Jaraka, being the Buddhist 
Btory of King Rama. The original Pali text, &o. 
by V. Favspiit. Copenhagen : 1871. 48 pp. Bvo. 
Prof. Weber's essay Uber das Ramdyana, 

published about a year and a half ago, proved almost 

beyond doubt that the well known Indian epic, 
the Ramayana, ia based on a Buddhist legend, 


and drawn up in its present form, not more than — 


1600 years ago, chiefly under Greek influences. 
This result of his researches must have startled 
many, and though the argument is supported by 
vast learning and copious quotations, it must be a 
great satisfaction to all interested in Indian liter- 
ature to see the authentio text critically edited and 
translated by so wellknown a scholar as Dr, Fansbdll. 

The original Rim a-saga forms one of the nu- 
merous Jdtaka stories which Buddha is said to 
have related in illustration of his doctrine, and 
which get their name from the events related 
having occurred during former existences of Bud- 
dha. In this case Buddha had existed as Rama. 
Among the Jatakas are to be found most of the 


legends we meet with in Sanskrit literature, and | 


even tales which exist in Sanskrit Pancha- 
tantra; the value of tho _—_ geoathee very 
in a much older and less corrupt form than can be 
found elsewhere. 


This Buddhist Rama-saga forms a striking con- | 
trast tothe complicated and perverted version of the | 


Ramdyana withits supernatoraltrumpery. Dasa- 
ratha is bere said to bave had three children, 
Rama, Lakk hana, and Sita by his first, and a 
eon Bharata by a second wife. By intrigues in 
in favour of Bhdrata, the second wife gets Rama 
banished fortwelve years. His brother and sister 
attend him and serve him dutifully, In tbe ninth 


year Dasaratha dies, and Bharata, refusing to | 


i of 
profit by bis mother's wickedness, goes in search 
Eama, and tella him thenews of his father’s death. 
The philosophic Ram displays the apathetic dis- 





position assigned to him inthe Ramayana, but 
breaks the news gently to Lakkhana and 8ita 
who give way to grief. Bharata asks Ram ae tho 
cause of his indifference, and is answered by some 
Gathés, which are evidently intended to be sung 
to a simple agcompaniment, and thus to relieve tho 
monotony of the prose recital for a popular audi- 
ence, One cannot help comparing the Jitakas to 
the Arabic romances of ‘Antar, &c., which may be 
still heard in Cairo and Algiers, and which, like 
the Jitakas, are essentially populer o2 opposed to 
the exclusive spirit of the general literature. The 
most striking, perhape, are— 
8,“ Wha. cannot be preserved 
by man, even if much bewailed. 
for such o thing's aske why should the ifn- 
telligent (and) wise (man) 
distress himself,” 
5," As ripe fruits 
always are in danger of falling, 
a born mortals 
always (are) tending to death,” 
6, In thea evening some are notseen (anymore), 
(although) in the morning many were scen ; 
(and) in the morning some are not seen, 
(although) in the evening many were seen.” 
T. "If by lamenting 
Tha fool, who (only) injures himself, 
gains anything,— 
Jet the wies (man) do the same too.” 
8." (But) he (only) becomes lean (and) sallow, 
(while) injuring his own self, 
(and) the dead are not saved, 
lamentation (therefore) is of no avail,” &ec,* 
Lak khana tries to persuade Rima to return 
as king ; he, however, refuses to do so before the end 
of the twelve years, anc sends his straw shoes which 
are placed on the throne, and by their striking to- 
At the end of the twelfth year, he returns, is thron- 
ed as king, and makes his sister his queen. The 
statemeot that Sit d was at once Ram a's sister 


> Compare Fajocalkyazmrit ll, 611, whore atmilar pédhde ooour, 
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and wife is a striking proof of the authenticity of 
of the Buddhist Sigs, and agrees entirely with the 
results of recent research regarding primitive 


EL ces tba Wena Ravcdy ou ssusilila od 
an original séga as above, with the addition of a 
mythological fiction chiefly consisting of the rape 
of Sita and war with Ravana, Asthe paltry 
results of the eu@merist interpreters are based on 
the last part, they deserve but little attention ; if 
the original saga has any historical basis, the addi- 
tions are certainly recent and spurious. It is much 
to be regretted that Orientalists habitually content 
themselves with a far lower standard of historical 
evidence, than their fellow-students who occupy 
themselves with Classical and European antiquities. 
Few in the East have got beyond the long exploded 
euémerism, and they have not spared the two 
Indian epics. To extract history out of them at 
present, when the texts and recensions have not been 
critically edited, is at least premature, even though 
the inferences were legitimate in method; but 
recourse to a vicious system is inexcusable when 
means are at hand, such as Professor Weber's 
essay and the work now noticed, by which the 
historical development of the Saga may be studied. 

Though Professor Weber haa been able to fix 
pretty nearly the oldest date for the redaction of 
the Ramayana, it is by no means so essay to say 
how late this may have occurred. 

The story of Rama is told in a number of works, of 
which Professor Weber has noticed several(p. 53ifg) : 
but in every case, itis the Ramdyans version 
The Kat hd-sarit -Sagara(12th cent. andthe per- 
haps still older Brihatkath& of Kshemendra 
evidently copy the Bim 4yana with the U tt e- 
rak4nda The Tamil Raméyangsof Kempan, 
assigned to the 11th cent. by Dr. Caldwell (Compa- 
rative Grammar, p. 88) ia divided precisely like the 
Sanskrit poem. The story must, therefore, have been 


thus told before the 10th cent. but the remark in 
the K a tak a commentary (the oldest we now pos- 
sess, but which is certainly by no means an old work) 
that “the nectar of the tirtha of the Rémdyana 
has been made maddy by the dust of unsnitable 
comments”—proves that a difference of text was 
early noticed. The author of this, being a Telugu, 
cannot be put earlier than the 11th century, He 
follows the usual Southern text,® but does not in- 
clude the Uttarakdanda. The number of verses 
he puts at 24,000. It is remarkable that there is no 
allusion to Rama in Hiouen-Theang, except 
the name Rama-gréma be held to refer to the 
hero of the saga. 

Dr. Fansbdll has added an admirable critical 
commentary, to justify his renderings of the many 
difficulties in the text. To his remarks (omp. 25) 
regarding lancha, itmay be added that this is 
probably a Dravidian word; it is current every- 
where in the South of India with the meaning of 
tribe. ‘ 

_ Short as Professor Weber's essay and Dr. Fausball's 

Dasaratha-Jdtaka are, it would be difficult to 

mention two more important contributions to a cri- 

tical study of Sanskrit literature since 1861, when 

Professor Goldsticker’s. P 4 nini appeared. 

A. BURNELL. 

Tue Sarrasmati on Cnaxpr Parm, being a portion of 
the Markandeya Purdn, translated mto Gujarati from 
the English Version of Kavali Venkat Rémaswami 
Pandit. 78 pp. sm. 16mo. Bombay : 1871. 

Tue Sapta Shati is held in great esteem by the 
devotees of Kali, and was translated into English 
and published at Calcutta in 1823. From this ver- 
sion it has now been rendered into Gujarati by a 
Parsi—Merwanji Nushirwanji Wadia, who does not 
seem to be aware of the poetical version 
made long ago by the famous Ranchodji Diwdn of 
Jundgadh. 





THE ASIATIO SOCIETIES. 
“ Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1870-71.” 


Tats part of the Journal contains:—1, A paper “On 
methods of taking impressions of Inscriptions,” by 
T. W. Rhys Davids, C. GQ & ; 2, A Prose Translation 
of the Introductory Stanzas of the ‘ Kusa Jitaka’ 
by Lionel F. Lee, C. 0.8, 8, Notes on s Sannas; 
by the same. This Sannas, the writer says, isa 


diwi, signifying ‘life’ as well as ‘leopard.’ The 
interpretation then of the four figures would be ‘as 
long as the sun and moon endures, and as long as 
life. remains to the Royal Lion race.’ The Shrf or 
royal sign, is of gold, and so are portions of the 
other figures.” The translation runs thus :-— 

“ The command issued from the grandeur and light 
of divine knowledge and benevolence of our most ex- 
cellent, most gracious, and most high lord, anointed 
king ofall men. ‘Whereas Vijiasundara Réjé Ks- 
runayaka Herat Mudiyannehé has from his earli- 
est youth remained most true and faithful to the 
most high royal family, and has also contracted 


te tet eae es ene nent irene Bis emer al ech nis disae h sn bean ite acs Hae 
© The South Indian MSS. agree with one another far more thas those from other partsof India, and differ but little from Schlegel’s text- 
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Next follow—4, “ Notes on the Geological ori- 
gin of South Western Ceylon, with its 
relation to the rest of the Island,” by Hugh Nevill, 
Esq., F. Z.8. ; 6, “Inecription at Weeligami Vihdre : 
text, translation, and notes,” by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
0.0.8. At Waligama—the half way village be- 
tween Galle and Matara, there are two Vihdres : 
“ one called Agra Bhodi—a fine Vihdre on the top 
of a hill, whose founder is unknown, and which has 
8 Galsannas of very modern date; the other is 
called Weeligama Gane Vihdre aud is on the plain. 
There is a very ancient Bé-tree and large Dahgoba 
at this place, but for a Vihdre only # small modern 
building, to the wording of the 
sannas, which speaks only of # Sakmana or covered 
corridor for priests to walk in—corresponding to 





cocoa-nut garden, and ten slaves and a yoke of oxen, 
and round torches and go blets with spouts, and a row 
of lamp-stands (for illumination) and palanquins, 
doli-kunen) and leather, and cushions, and mat- 
tresses, and cloths woven with silk and hemp to 
spread over (seats forguests), and tubs and iron basins 
together with other things of this kind proper for the 
priesthood ..... . itis proper for all good men who 
in the fature shall be, to maintain without dispute 
this cloister (Sskmana) or wihdre, improved by the 
king’s family, which (cloister) has been made to add 
merit to the revered king Bhuwanaika Bahu who 
brought me up, and (thus) to obtain the bliss (mot- 
sha) of release in heaven.” 

6, “Dondra inscription No. I, Text, Translation 
and Notes,” by the same. This inscription was on 
an upright slap of granite resembling # gravestone, 
and standing under the cocoanut palms on the sea 
‘shore at Dondrs. It was removed by Mr. Davids 
toa place of safety. The translation records the 
grant of Iands “in Naéwadunne (now Naot- 
tunne) and Pategama, and the produce of Bat- 
gama, where the Atupatto Arachchi made the dam,” 
that it might continue for ever as the places “ now 
inclnded in the Parawdsara” (now Parawehera) to 
the Nagarisa Nila (Vishnu) temple in Dondra, by 
Siri Sangabo Siri Vijaya Babu in the Shaka year 
1432.” 

7, “On the second species of Zosterops inhabit- 
ing Ceylon,” by W. V. Legge, Hon. Sec, ; 8,“ Further 
notes on the Ornithology of Ceylon,” by the same ; 
9,On various Birdsof the Western Province,” by the 
same ; 10, “On the Ongin of the Shri-Pada or Sacred 
Foot-print on the summit of Adam's Peak,” by w. 
Skeen, Esq. This is an elaborate paper of fifty pages 
11, “The Romanized Text of the first five chap- 
ters of the Baldvatdra, a Pali Grammar, with trans- 
lation and explanatory notes,” by L. L. Lee, C.C.8 ; 
12, “Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs, " by Louis 
de Zoysa, Mudaliyar. These are one hundred in 
number, from which we may give as specimens : 
‘ Like the mad-woman’s basket of herbs,’—an ill 
assorted mixture; ‘Cannot drink as it is hot, and 
cannot throw away es itis Kanji—an unpleasant 
dilemma ; ‘The idle man has divine (prophetic,) 
eyes’ —forbodes and magnifies difficulties no one else 
sees; ‘He murders saints but drinks water after 
straining’ —straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel; ‘ When the deer trespasses on his fleld, he 
comes home and beats the doer’s skin'—not able to 
punish the real offender he vents his anger on the 
inoffensive ; ‘One pats on the head to pluck out 
the eyes’'—fiatters ‘to injure ; ‘If the dog bite your 
leg would you bite his?’ ‘The rat who was re- 

home drunk with toddy, said, if I mect a 
cat, I will tear him to pieces ;’ * If one personates 
a dog he must go where he is whistled for?’ * Like 
placing a Indder to the jamping mogkey’; ‘ Even 
ee ee ee 
1464, but according to Bud eae lensed bn Aiea 

Sangdrdwa 200) in 1469 
sme to the throne 1884, and was shot by nccident by 
a Portaguese 
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when a dancer misses his step, it is a sommersault’ ; 
* Why feel with your finger the bag that you will 
have to open ?' 

13, “Translations of certain Documents, Fami- 
ly and Historical, found in the possession of the 
descendants of M. Nanclars de Lanerolle, French 
Envoy to the Court of Kandi” contributed by 
L. Ludovici, Esq. These documents are :—({1) 
an account of the French embassy to the Court 
of Kandi in 1685 and some particulars of the 
De Lanerolles Ceylon—translated from the Sin- 
halese ; (2) Extracts of a Resolution passed in the 
Council of Ceylon on the 24th September 1765, 


count of the siege of Vienna in 1683 ; (4) Letter 
from John Sobieski, King of Poland, to the 
informing her of his victory ; (5) The muster 
the Turkish Army ; (6) The spoil of the 


il 


i 


bly intercepted at Trinkomali on their way to 
Dutch Governor at Colombo by the emissaries 
Raja Sinha, and, translated into Sinhalese for hi 
information. 


Fe F 


Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
THE OLD SANSKRIT NUMERALS, 

At the monthly meeting of the Bombay B. BR. Asia- 
tic Society, held Thursday, 11th January, Prof. Ram- 
krishna Gopal Biendarker, M.A, presented a Devan4- 
gari transcript of a Valabhf 


of his remarks :— 
In this copperplate, put Into his hands, he said, 
by Mr, Burgess, the date is in figures thus— 





_ A tec-cimile and transintion of thie grant hes been given at 
+ Jour. R. Astat, Soe, Vol. Note 
: Dome BR ae Oe “a soe asl. 
pp. 37 1 Ib, VIL., pp. 27-28. 
‘ol. T. p. 247. 


$=" 
rate 
| 


are based chiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik 
cave inscriptions, He (Mr. Bhandarkar) had examined 
Mr. West's copies of these,§ and was convinced of the 


Now, as to the value of the second figure We 
know the symbols for 10, 40, 80, and 90. Dr. 

Daji quotes an inscription from. K4rlég in 
& symbol somewhat resembling the secom! in this 
is given with its value in words as ‘ twenty’; 
it ocours twice in the Nésik inscription No. 
which is considered to be a deed of sale, executed at the 
orders of Gotamfputra in some year represented by 


figure ocours on a coin of Vishva Séh, the 
16th kingin Mr. Newton's list,t while the second figur 


our modern € = 6, and that has generally been consi- 
dered its value.* The date of the present grant is 
therefore 326. 

This grant is by Dharasena IV, the great grand- 
son of Dharasena I1.; but the figured date— 


on the copper plate of this latter monarch as deciphered . 
by Mr. Wathen, was considered by Prinsep+ and Mr. 

as equal to 300 + some undetermined quan- 
tity, andthe Rev, P. Anderson thinks it to be 330.§ Dr. 
Bhau Dajif bas given five dates from Valabhi plates, 
but none of them resembles the date in any of the three 
known grants, though one, which somewhat resembles 
thaton Mr. Wathen's plate, is interpreted by him as 
332, while in another paper,§ he assigns to Dhara- 
senall. the dates 322 and 326. If, then, the date in 
the present case is correctly interpreted, these readings — 
would make Dharasena IV.to have reigned fowr or 
siz years before his great grandfather, or in the same year, 
or only four years afterhim. But on examining Mr, 
Wathen's plate in the Bombay Asiatic Society's 
Museum, it is found that the figure representing hun- 
dreds has only one side stroke. ** It thus appears that 
the first figurein the grant of Dharasensa II. re- 
presents 200. Now the same minister Skanda-- 
bhata executed thegrant of Dharase na IV. and 





Jour. Bom. Fol. VIL, . Thomas, 
Idee eke Seen Vel Xi eee a Mo Be 

* Jour. B. B. R. Aa Soc., Vol. VITL p. 229, under ‘* Cave No. 4,’ 

t Jour, As, Soc. Beng., Vol. VIL, p. 349. 

? Jour, R. As Soc, Vol. XIL, p.4, Note, 

¢ Jour. Bom. B. BR. As. Soc., Vol. IIL, p. 916. 

1 Ib, Vol. VIIL, p. 230, ¢ Ib, Vol. VIIL, p. 245. 

** Jour. As. Soc, Beng., Vol. VIL, p. 249. 
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the present ono; and we now know the values | father and son holding betwoen them the office of 
of the symbols for 10, 20, 40, 80, and 90, The | minister to all the kings for 84 years. 
second figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate which resembles Mr. Thomas and Dr. Bhau Daji think the era used 
nene of these, must then be 30, 50, 60, or 70, and, | in these dates is the Shaka, and we find the words 
as the las figure in it cons sting of two simple Shaka-Kidla used in those records of the period 
strokes clearly represents 2, the most probable date | in which the orn is specified; and the name Shaka- 
would be 272—giving a value of 70» the second sym- | nrlpa-kdle and the very existence of such an epoch 
bél. A tenure of 54 years would not be too long fora | show that there was a great king from whom it 
single holder ofa hereditary office. The symbol too | originated and who belonged to a tribe known as 
bears a resemblance, making allowance for | Shakas. Now from cave inscriptions and coins, 


Society, 
grantor in both cases is the same—Shiladitya IL, 
the third king after Dharasena IV, and the date 


in both is the same, vis.— 


At 


The first figure Is equal to 300, and the second symbol 
has generally been taken for 70—a value just assigned 
tw a different one, Now the minister who prepared 
Shildditya's deed was Madana Hala, the 
son of Skandabhata; but there is probably 


an office for 104 years—which period the date 376 
here would place between Dharasena II. and 
Shiladditya IL; and the only tens now avail- 
able for the symbo) are 30, 50, and *), Now 30 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten years ; 60 
would give too long a period to Skandabhata’s son ; 
but if not, the dates on the Sah coins support the In- 
terpretation of the as 00 rather than 60, For 
after RudraS&h, the 12th in Mr, Newton's list,t 
reigned histwo sons Vishva Sinha and Atri 
Dama, then Vish va S4h the son of Atri Dama, 
and, afteraninterval, Rudra Sah's third son, Asha 
Dama. One of Rudra Sah’s coins is dated 197, one 


of Atri Dama’s 214, one of Vishva Sdh’s 227, and one — 


of Asha Dana's a date, the second symbol in which is 
the one under consideration. The value of 30 bas been 
rejocted on other grounds ; 60 ranks next in probability, 
as60 would render Asha Daina’s reign too longand make 
him live at least 33 years after his second brother, 
The date on Mr. Wathon’s 2ad plate and of Dr, Burn’s 
thus appears to be 356, The conclusions here drawn 


are—that A.J stands for 50, and ? for 70 ; that 
the date of the grantof Dharasena IL. discovered 
by Mr. Wathen is 272; 0f DharasenalV, 326; and 


of Shildditya Il, is 356. The interval between D hara- 
sena Il. and Sh{l4ditya IL is thus 84 years,—and 


there is no impossibility in the cireumstance of a 


| 


we should also expect to find the Valabhis and the 
Chadlukyas using the wra of the Satraps whom they 
succeeded—especially when they had no other, 

And if we refer the Valabhi dates to the era of 
the Shaka king, we arrive stan intelligible starting 
point for the Valabh fi wra itself, ascertained lw Col, 
Tod to have commenced in 319 A.D. If the date 272 of 
the grant of Dharasena IL. be referred to the Shaka- 
kila it corresponds to 360 A.D, and shows that he was 
reiguing in the Sist year of the family we. Now 
Bhatdrka and his first son did not assame the 
title of king, but were called Seuapatis or *com- 
manders of forces.” Droua-sinha the second 
son ie the first to whom the title of Mahdrfja 
is given In Mr. Wathen's first plate, and he is 
spoken of as having leen crowned by ‘the only 
sovereign of the whole world’—whoever he may 
have been, The independence of the Valabhi kings 
therefore dates from this event. Drona-sinha also 
must have received the title of Malviradjn some years 
after he succeeded his brother; and therefore 31 years 
is a sufficiently long period fora portion of the reign 
of Drona-sinha and the reigns of his two brothers 
and Guhasena. 

The conclusions then are—that the date of the 
grant of Dharasena II. discovered by Mr. Wathen is 
272 Shaka, or 350 A.D. thatof the preseuot grant is 
$26 Shaka, or 404 A.D. and that of thos of Shfl- 
aditya I1. is 356 Shaka or 434 A.D. 


* Jour, Beng. As. Soc., Vol. VIL, p. 834 Lith. ; Jour, Bom. B. BR. As. Soo., Vol. 1, p. 149, Mth. 4; ane Vol. VIL, p, 116, lich. 


t Jour. Beng. Aa. Soe., Vol. VII., p. 349. 


¢ Jour. Bom, B. H. A. Soc., Vol. VIL, p. 28. 


4 No. 14, Jour, Bom. B. B. A. Soe, Vol. VIL, p. 82. 
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: the 
supposed that the population of the hills in North Kachar to obtain ore without trouble, never venturing where 
has accumulated from the successive waves, from the north natural solidity of the stowe would not suffice for the support 
. ‘and from the south and west sides | of the rock above. Veins of almost pare lead ramify through 


A steep and rugged path winds up the great bill 
overlooking the Temple of Kali, crosses a wall of 
stone of enormous thickness, and finally is lost in 
a plain which is surroanded by « girdle of other hills, 
wherein are dug the mines. Traces of walls are to be 
found all round, and ruins of forts on every promi- 
nent spar. It was here that Pratép Singh held out 
when driven from his capital, and here he lived with thos 
trusty followers whe still preferred patriotism to ease, un- 
til the dawn of better days. Aided they were by the trusty 
Bhills, lords of the Passes and Monarchs of the Wood. In 
these caves there were preserved, for generations, the rings 
and bolts to which the cradles of Pratdp Singh's children 
had been attached ; and even now, the inhabitants of the 
doleful countenance, because of glory departed, will assure — village on this elevated plain speak of their being there 
you, in trembling acceats, that the goddess has withdrawn still. Shafts and mines are innumerable, There are traces 
her patronage from the caste of miners, heoce they bave of steps, walls, and outlets for water which show that more 
forgotten their business, Be this true or not, the miners bo attention had been paid to the working—probubly because 
longer enough because they fed when the the ore was not so abundant. Perhaps Praté> himself open- 
war-ery of the Maratha invader re-echoed through the ed the mines when in exile bere. However tat may be, 
land. Thore remains inJowara a temple which is well worth Se ee ee 

beauty carving is in wonderfal preservation The highest point on the hill commands a magnificent view 
~ ferekuee “9 of the country for many miles around ; but more 
Hut this is mot the oldest temple. At the north-east and grander far is the view from the summit of the Hill of 
of the valley stands a temple older than this by a hundred Praséd—ten miles farther south. To the north-west and 
years, and it, too, though standing amid the ruins of south stretch ranges upon ranges of “cverlasting hills.” 
the Rémndth | Dungarpar, the capital of the Abaria Prince of Dungarpur, 

positions ne det ee Oe royal race of Mewar, 
whilst Hanumsn, Réma's moukey-general, is placed in is distinctly visible. Salambra can also be seen, the chief 
surrounc- | town of the descendant of the elder son of a former Rana, 





who gaveaway his birthright to « younger, and, as yet 
unborn brother, to please an imbecile father, Tou can also 
see Chawand, another bome of Pratdp. The palace on the 
mountat Debar, and many an ancient place, seem to lie at 
one's feet when he stands on the peak of Prasid. Dense 
jungle clothes hill and dale, and affords sbelter to many « 
wild beast and shade to thousands of cattle—the property 
of the valiant hill, whose hand is against every man, and 
against whom all are prepared to fight; for this hardy 
mountaincer lovies raéwah, or black mal, upon all who 
pass through his territory, and who are unable to protect 
themeclves—ao difficult matter, seeing that the Bizill’s war 
ery will bring an armed man from behind every bush 
and rock -— 

* Wiki oa the scream of the curiew, 

From crag to erag the signal flew— 

Instant, thro’ copse and heath, arose, 

Ronneta and spears und bended bows; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung Up at once the lorking foe.” 
Not sooner the kilted clanaman into view ai the 
whistle of Roderick Dhn than answers the Bhil to his 
brother's eall. 

At Jowara we lived in temples, the delicate tracery of 

one architect —Times of India, Jan, 


DISCOVERY OF FORGOTTEN RECORDS. 


A curtous discovery of neglected and forgotten 
Records has lately been made by the Commissioner 





of the Bardwan Division, and, singularly enough, | 


the treasure has been unearthed in a collectorate, 
the records of which had already been searched bry 
Dr. Hunter, While inspecting the Collector's office, 
Mr. Buckland found a number of old English mann- 
script books lying in an open rack in the clark's 
room, who they bad been exposed for an up- 
known period to the ravages of time and white-anta, 
and undisturbed by any previous explorer, having 


by some accident been left out of the treasury | 


almirahs. Among these, the most neglected, have 
been fonnd what are probably the oldest records 
of Birbhum ; for Mr. Keating is mentioned in 
the “ Bural Annals” asthe first Collector of that 
district whose records survived, and here we have 
the correspondence of Messrs, Foley and Sherburne, 
the former of whom was Collector in November 
1786, two years before Mr, Keating, and the latter 
in April 1787. Indeed, the correspondence contains 
4 complete account of the eighteen months’ admi- 
nistration of the latter officer, and furnishes » elne 
to the cause of his removal and subsequent trial, 


The letters of Mr. Foley's time are chiefly between 
- that officer and the Board of Revenue, One of 


them is remarkable as presenting an early existence 
of recourse to the sale of land for arrears of revenue, 


taken. In 1787 wild elephants were so numerous 
in Birbhom that the whole district was in danger of 
ra ( bear exept lige shikeris were sent 
et ittagong to sid in their ca 
ture:—Englishman, af 
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QUERIES. 
Mode of Dating in Orissa, 

2. In Oriass, it is the custom in all Zemindary ac- 

counts, receipta, leases, and other documents to 

denote the month by the sign of the Zodiac, instend 

of by the familiar names of asterisms used by the 

whole Aryan race in India. Thos— 


SA Sof... Kanyd, 
Bidrtibe..cesseee ge... Tula 
Margsir (Agrahan)... (ey... Bichhd. 
Paush (PES) one TA on Dhano, 
MR gM rnnesnnenstninces eel .. Makars, 
PAOD sserceesenee SG ., Kamba, 
Chaltre ooceseceeece B 


of Sahas (8€@), which I believe to be Kartik. Ags 
T am writing from camp! cannot give the reference 
either to Chand or Weber, 

JOHN BEAMES. 
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Br F. 8. GROWSE, M.A, B.C.S. 
L—THE BRAJ MANDAL. 


HE modern district of Mathur is in its 
form the result of political exigencies, and 
consists of two tracts of country which have little 
or nothing in common beyond the name which 
unites them. Its outline is that of a carpen- 
ter’s square, of which the two parallelograms 
are nearly equal in extent, the upper one lying 
due north and south, and the other at right 
angles to it, stretching eastward below. The 
of the local administration are 
situated on the line of junction, and are there- 
fore more accessible from the border district of 
Aligarh and the independent state of Bh a- 
ratpur than from the greater part of their 
own territory. Yet the position is the most 
central that could be determined in an area of 


such eccentric outline. 
The eastern parallelogram, the 
of Jalesar,* S’adab&d,f and hall 


parganas 

of MahA-ban, is a fair specimen of the ordi- 
nary character of the Dodb. Its luxariant 
crops and fine orchards indicate the fertility of 
the soil, and render the landscape not unpleas- 
ing to the eye; but, though far the most 
valuable part of the district for the purposes of 
the farmer and the economist, it possesses few 


See ee ee ee re 
Fy led ian i modieation of the A yea 
ales'’vat, water,” is very 4 

saith Sin en hake Fr 


mile. The soil, he says, was rich and fertile, 
and specially adapted to the cultivation of grain 
and cotton, while the mango trees were so 
abundant that they formed complete forests, 
The frnit was of two varieties; the smaller 
kind turning yellow as it ripened, the larger re- 
maining always green. From this description it 
would that the then kingdom of Ma- 
thuard extended east of the capital along the 
Do&b in the direction of Mainpuri, for 
therethe mango flourishes most luxuriantly and 
almost every village boasts a fine grove, where- 
asin western Mathura it will not grow at all, 
except under the most careful treatment. In 
support of this inference it may be observed 
that, notwithstanding the number of monasteries 
and stipas-mentioned by the Buddhist pilgrims 
as existing in the kingdom of Mathura, no 
traces of any such buildings have been discover- 
ed in the western half of the modern district, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital, In Msinpuri, on the contrary, and 
more especially on the side where it touches 
Mathur4, fragments of Buddhist sculptare 
may be seen lying in heaps in almost every vil- 
lage. In all probability the territory of Ma- 
thurd, atthe time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, 
included .not orily the eastern half of the modern 
district, but also some small part of A gra, and 
the whole of the Shik ohibidand Musta- 
fabad pargapis of Mainpuri; while the 
remainder of the present Main puri district 
formed a portion of the kingdom of Sankisa, 
which extended to the borders of Kanan}, 
But all local recollection of this exceptional 
period has absolutely perished, and the matilat- 
ed effigies of Buddha and Maya are-eplaced on 


ing home of Vaishnava Hinduism, that forms 
the subject of the present papers. It is about 
42 miles in length, with an average breadth of 
30 miles, and is intersected throughout by 
the river Jamuné. On the right bank of 
the stream are the parganas of Kosi* and 
Chh At 4,t so named after their principal towns, 
with the home pargana below them to the 
south ; andon the left bank the united parganas of 
Noh-jhilf and Mat§ with half the pargana 
of Mahaban as far east as the town of Bal- 
deva. This extent of country is almost abso- 
ively identical with the Braj-mandal of 
Hin tu topography, the circuit of 84 kos in the 
neighbourhood of Goku! and Brindd-ban, 
where the divine brothers Krishna and Balarim 
grazed their herds. On the west a low range 
of sandstone hills forms a barrier between Eng- 
lish territory and the independent state of 
Bharatpur; and one of the twelve sacred 
woods, viz Kam ban, is beyond the border, 
To avery recent period almost the whole of this 
large area was pasture and and to the 
present day many of the villages are environed 
by broad belts of trees variously designated as 
ghand, jhéri, rakhyd, ban, or khandi. These tracts 
are often of considerable extent; 





pee etree ee Pr hame the whole of 
Chhétifromt ChAattra. which 
aay the god celebrated there. Bt he tows has no wed 
Dor sanctity, nor appearance ' 
which marrebably derives its name from the i 
which surmount lofty gateway of the Imperial Sarai, 
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and in the contiguous villages of Pisiyo®* and 
Karhelaft the rakhyd and kadamb-khandi 
together amount to nearly as much, The year 
of the great famine Samvat 1894, that is, 1838 
4. D., is invariably given as the date when the 
land began to be largely reclaimed ; the im- 
mediate cause being the number of new roads 
then opened out for the purpose of affording 
employment to the starving population. Al- 
most every spot is traditionally connected with 
Some event in the life of Krishna or of his my- 
thical mistress Radha, sometimes to the pre- 
judice of an earlier divinity. Thus two pro- 
minent peaks in the Bharatpur range are 
crowned with the villages of Nandgiéiw 
and Barsina, of which, the former is vene- 
rated as the home of Krishna's foster-father 
Nanda, and the latter as the residence of 
Radha’s parents Brikhabhin and Kirat. Both 
legends are now as implicitly credited as the 
fact that Krishna was born at Mathura; 
while in reality the name Nandgaaw, the 
sole foundation for the belief, is an 

substitation for Nandishvar, a title of Maha- 
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each case the name is connected with a simple 

Shichete pause thers at all these places dense 
Kirat is the name known 

bot is the Brabns Vurana Pear mornin the locality, 
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as the tutelary divinity at all three hill places. Purdnas, In the course of time small villages 
A similar displacement would seem to have | sprang up in the neighbourhood of the different 
occurred at another locality in yet earlier times; | shrines bearing the same name though perhaps 
for one of the twelve sacred woods, mentioned | in aslightly modified form. Thus the khadira- 
even in the Bhdgavat Purina, viz., Bhadraban | ban, or acacia grove, gives its name to the village 
betrays, in the name, its original dedication to | of Khaira, and the anjan-pokhar, on whose 
Mahiideva, but now acknowledges the presence | green bank Krishna pencilled his lady’s eyebrows 
of no god but Krishna. Again, Bhanginw,on the | with anjan, gives its name to the village of 
bank of the Jamund, was clearly so called from | Ajnokh, occasionally written at greater 
Bhava, one of the eight manifestations of Shiva; | length Ajnokhari. Similarly when Krish- 
but the name is now generally modified to Bhay- | na’s home was fixed at Nand gafiw and Ra- 
katiw, and is supposed to commemorate the alarm | dhi's at Barsiana,agrove half way between 
(bhay) felt in the neighbourhood at the time when the two hills was fancifully selected as the spot 
Nanda, bathing in the river, was carried off by the | where the youthful couple used to meet to enjoy 
god Varaya, A masonry landing-place and thedelights of love. There a temple was built 
temple on the water's eilge, called Nand-ghit, with the title Radha-Raman, and the 
dating only from last century, are the founda- | village that grew up under its shelter was 
tion and support of the local legend. The village | called Sanket, that is, the place of rendez- 
names of Bhadawal and Bisambhara may also ‘ous. Thus we may readily fall in with Hin- 
be quoted as showing that Mahadeva was oncea | du prejudices, and admit that many of the 
more popular divinity in the country than at | names on the map are etymologically con- 
present, Of a still more obsolete cultas, viz. nected with events in Krishna's life, and yet 
suake-worship, faint indications may be detected | deny that those events have any real connection 
in a few local names andcastoms. Thus at Jait, with the spot, inasmuch as neither the village 
on the high-road to Delhi, an ancient five-headed | nor the local name has had any existence for a 
Naga, carved in stone, rises beside a small tank longer period than a’ the most 300 years, The 
in the centre of alow plain, to the heightof some really old local names are almost all derived 
four feet abore the surface of the groaud, while from the character of the country, which has 
its tail is supposed to reach away to the Kili- always been celebrated for its wide extent of 
mardan Ghat at Brindi-ban,adistance of 8 miles, pasture-land and many herds of cattle. Thus 
A slight excavation at the base of the figure has, Gokul means originally ‘a herd of kine’ ; 
for a few years at least, dispelled the local super- Gobardhan, ‘arearer of kine’; Mat is so 
tition, So again atthe villag: of Paigaiw,a called fom maf, ‘a milk pail’; and Dadhi- 


grove and lake called respectively Pai-ban and 4 w, (contracted into Dahgaaw,) in the 
Kosi Pargaga, from dadhi, ‘ curds.’ Thus 


Pai-ban-kund, are the scene of an annual fair ' 
known as the Ndg-mela, The name is probably | Mathurais probably connected with the 
derived from the large offerings of milk (payas) Sanskrit root math ‘ to churn,’ the churn form- 
with which it is usual to propitiste the serpent- | ing. aprominent feature in all pootical descrip- 
god, tions of the local scenery ; and‘ Braj’ in the 
It was towards the close of the 16th century | first instance means ‘a herd’ from the root wrqj, 
A.D., under the influence of the celebrated Ben- ‘to go,’ in allusion to the constant moves of 
gali Gosains at BrindAban that the Vaishnava "omadic tribes. In many cases a false analogy 
cultus was first developed in its present form, | has suggested a legendary derivation, thus all 
native scholars see in Mathura an allusion 


and it is not improbable that they were the 
authors of the Brahma Vaivarta Purina," the to Madhumathan a title of Kyighna, Again the 
word Bathan is still current in some parts 


recognised authority for all the modern local 
legends. It was then that every lake and grove | of India to designate a pasture-ground, and in 
that sense has given a name to @ very extensive 


in the circuit of Braj receiveda distinctive 
in Kosi; but as the term is nota fami- 


spots which alone are mentioned in the earlier | liar one thereabouts, a legend has been invented 
he was Froecaoia he. pol of the exact date of the Mathura 
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in explanation, and it is said that here Balarim 
eat down (buitha) to wait for Krishna, The 
myth was accepted; a lake immediately outside 
the village was styled Balbhadra Kund, 
was furnished with a handsome masonry ghit 
by Rip Ram, Katira of Barsiina, about the 
middle of [ast century, and is now regarded as 
positive proof of the popular etymology which 
connects the place with Balarim. Of Rap 
Rim, the Katara, further mention will be made 


in connection with his birth-place Barsina, | 


There is scarcely a sacred site in the whole of 
Braj which does not exhibit some ruinous 
record in the shape of templeor tank of his un- 
bounded wealth and liberality. His successor 
in the fourth descent, a most worthy man, by 
name Lakshman Das, lives ino corner of one 
of his ancestor's palaces, and is dependent on 
charity for his daily bread. The present owners 
of many of the villages, so munificently: endow- 
ed by Rip Ram, are four cousins, residents cf 
Calcutta, the representatives of a Bengali Kayath 
by name Krishan Chandra, but better known 
as the Lila Babu, who, in the year 1811, made 
a disastrous visit to this district, and by an 
affected regard for the holy places and assump- 
tion ofthe character of an ascetic cajoled the 
old Zamindars out of their landed estates, in 
several cases purchasing them outright for a 
sum which is less than the rental of a single 
year, Property so lightly acquired is, it secms, 
lightly esteemed; and its present condition point- 
edly illustrates the evils supposed to be insepa- 
rable from absenteeism. 

As might be inferred fromthe above sketch, the 
country possesses no relies of hoary antiquity. 
Excluding for the present any reference to the 
four large towns, Mathura, Brindiban, 
Gobardhan and Mahaban, the earliest build- 
ings are probably the three Sarais, along the line 
of the Imperial road from Agra to Delhi; at 
Chaumuha, Chhaiti, and Kosi. These are 
generally ascribed by local tradition to Shirshah, 
whose reign extended from 1540 to 1545 A.D.: 
though it is also said that the one at Kosi 
was built by Itibar Khan, and that at Chh ata 
by Abd-ul-Majid, better known by his honorary 
titleof Asaf Khan, He was first Homayun’s Diwin 
and subsequently Governor of Delhi under Ak- 
bar. The style of architecture is in exact con- 
formity with that of similar buildings known to 
have been erected in Akbar’s reign, such for 
example as the Fort at Agra; and, on other 





grounds also it may be inferred that the whole 
series is due to that monarch rather than to his 
predecessor Shir Shah. For at the entrance of 
the civil station of Mathura is a fourth 
Sarai, now much modernized and of somewhat 
inferior character to the other three, though 
probably of the same date. This, with the 
little hamlet ontside its walls, is known by the 
name of Jalalpur in honour of Jalil-nd- 
din Akbar, who was therefore, presumably, its 
founder. Similarly the Chaumuha Sa- 
ri is always described in the old topo- 
graphies as at Akbarpur. This latter name is 
now restricted in application to a village 
some three miles distant; but in the 16th 
eentury local divisions were few in number and 
wide in extent, and beyond a doubt the founda- 


| tion of the imperial sari was the origin of the 


local name which has now deserted the actual 
spot that suggested it, The formation of 
Chaumuha into a separate village dates from 
a very recent period, when the name was bestow- 
ed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient 
sculpture, supposed by the ignorant rustics to 


represent the fourheaded (Chaumunha) god 


Brahma, The stone is in fact the base of a Jaina 
pillar or statue, with a lion projecting at each 
cornerand arude figure in each of the four inter- 
mediate spaces. The upper margin is rudely 


| carved with the pattern commonly known as the 


Buddhist rail. 

From the description given by John de Liet, 
in his India Vera, writ:en in the year 1631, we 
find these sariis were managed precisely us onr 
moderr Dak Bangalis, Hesays—* They «ecor 
at intervals of five or six kos, built either by the 
king or by some of the nobles, ind in them 
travellers can find bed and lodging: when a 
person has once taken possession he may not be 
turned out by any one.” They are fine fort- 
like buildings, with massive battlemen*ed walls 
and bastions, and high-arched gateways, Though 
primarily built merely from selfish motives, on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camps, 
they were at the same time enormous boons to 
the general ‘public ; for the highway was then 
beset with gangs of robbers, with whose vocations 
the law either dared not, or could not interfere ; 
and on oneoccasion, in the reign of Jehingir, we 


read ofa caravan having to stay six weeks at 


Mathura, before it was thought strong enough 
to proceed to Delhi, no smaller number than 
500 or 600 men being deemed adequate to en- 





enclosure, he prefers to spend the night unguard- 
ed on the open plain, Hence it comes that not 
Chhat& one corner is occupied by a school, 
and another by the offices of the Tahsildar and 
local police, while the rest of the broad area 
is nearly deserted ; at Chaum cha, the solid 
walls have in past years been undermined and 
carted away for building materials ; and at 
K 0 si, the whole area is occupied with streets 

‘Till the close of the 16th century, except in 
fare, the country was unreclaimed wood-land, 
with only here and there o seattered hamlet. 
The tanks and temples which now mark the 
by Rip Rim of Barsina, about the year 1740, 
or are of still more recent date. Many of the 
sacred groves however, though occasionally dis- 
figured by the too close proximity of the village, 
are pleasant and picturesque spots ; one of the 
most striking being the Kokila-ban at 
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| great Bathan. The prevalent trees aiethe pila, 
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ber, chhonkar, kadamb, pasendu, papri, and other 
species of the fig tribe, which are always inter- 
mingled with clampeof éaril, the ‘special pro- 
duct of Braj, with its leaf-less evergreen twigs 
and bright-coloured flower and frait. Somewhat 
lesscommon are thearai, hingot, ajdn, rwkh, gondi, 
barnaand dho; though the last named, the 
Sanskrit dhava, clothes the whole of the hill- 
side at Barsfina. In the month of Bhadon 
these woods are the scene of a series of melas, 
where the réa-lila is celebrated in comme- 
mordtion of Krishna's sports with the Gopis ; 
and the arrangement of these dances forms 
the recognised occupation of a class of Brihmans 
very numerous in some of the villages, who are 
called Rasdhiris, and have no other pro- 
fessivu or means of livelihood. 
The number of sacred places, woods, groves, 
ponds, wells, hills and temples, which have all 


| to be visited in the course of the an‘ual per- 


ambalation, is very considerable ; but the twelve 
bans or woods and twenty-four groves or upa- 
bans are the characteristic feature of the pil- 


 grimage, which is thence called the #anjatra, 


Further notice of this popular devotion must be 
reserved till our next chapter. 
(To be continued.) 
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3 PLACES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
AH-HTAN, 


3 By A. M. BROADLEY, B.C.S, BI 
) (Cotinued from page 21.) 
PART IL. 


“« [gayiva the south side of the city and pro- 
ceeding southwards four li, we enter @ valley 
between five hills. These hills encirele it com- 
pletely likethe walls of a town. This is the site 
of the old city of king Bimbisira."* This valley 
is clearly identical with the narrow tract, of 
country surrounded by the five mountains of 


Rajgir, a little less than a mile due south of the | 


fortifications previously described. This spot is 
of the greatest archmological interest. Here once 
stood, according to tradition, the impregnable 
fortress of Jarisandha, outside whose walls was 
fought the celebrated battle of the Mahabharata; 


centuries later the valley was the scene of many 


of the episodes in the life of the Tathigatg; and | 


lastly —during the palmiest days of Mohammadan 
rule inBihar—its solitudes became the abiding 





> Beal's Fab Bilan, Chapter xxviil, p. 112 


place of Makhdom Sharif-ud-din, one of the 
greatest saints amonget the faithful in Hin- 
dustan. 

These five hills are by no means solitary : 
they form a portion of a rocky mountain chain 
stretching nearly thirty miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of Gay’, north-west as far as Guryak 
in Bihar, ‘Their sides are rugged and precipitous, 
and aro mostly covered with an impenetrable 
jangal, broken only by irregular pathways over- 
grown with brushwood, which are yearly trodden 
by hundreds of Jaiua pilgrims from Murshidabad, 
Banares, and even Bombay, who throng to 
Rajgir during the cold and dry seasons to do 
homage to the sacred charanas or ‘ foot-prints’ 
of their saints enshrined in the temples which 
crown the mountain tops, 
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four miles north-west, and terminating at its 
eastern side in the hot wells of Rijgir. Here 
the valley is entered by a narrow ravine 
through the midst of which the Sarasvati rivulet 
forces its way into the low country to the north 
ofthe hills. On the eastern side of the stream 
rises the lofty ascent of Mount Vipula, a 
branch of which runs as far as Giryak, a dis- 
tance of six miles, Hardly a quarter of a mile 
from the western side of the hill it is joined at 
right angles by a third mountain running from 
the north called Ratnagir. This hill is of in- 
considerable length and terminates in a narrow 
ravine branching away to the east. On the op- 
posite sideof this ravine rises Mount Uday agir, 
a less important hill, ranning due south and 
terminating in the ancient wall and fort of 
Bangangi—the southern gate of the ancient 
capital of Magadha. To the west of the torrent 
is the fifth and largest hill—Mount Sonar. It 
first takes a course to the west, then turns north- 
wards, and finally, exactly opposite the narrow 
valley betweenMountsRatnagirandUdayagir, 
stretches away to the west, and forms the south- 
ern boundary of this natural fortress, being only 
separated at ite western extremity by a narrow 
ravine from an offshoot of Mount Baibhar, 
commonly called the ‘Chhita’. These “sp hills 
are called in the Mahdbharata*— 
Variha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri, para and 
in the Pali annals. of Ceylon—Giijhakata, 
Isigili, Webhiro,t Wepulo, and Pandawot 
Prisons nag ates Fah-Hian§ goes on to 
“ From.east to west it is absut five or six 
shi sohelite ovnth sivas: ghar” It is 
evident Fab-Hian excluded from his computation 
the eastern and western bifurcations of the valley, 
aud even then its dimensions are slightly under- 
stated, 

The north side of the valley is watered by two 
streams, both bearing the name of Sarasvati, 
which rise, the one at the foot of Ratnagir, and 
the other atthe western extremity of Mount 
Sonér. These rivulets join a short distance to 
the south of the ravine which forms the entrance 
to the valley. The sides of the hills and the 
plain at their feet are covered mostly by 


| 
| 
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"‘iematvalh f the sly de teenaliah: dey) gietaiathcadilarie daeaselaade nee some protruding escarp- 
mentor the white cupola of aJaina pagoda in the 
one case, and in the other, by heaps of bricke— 
the ruins of temples and topes, and the huge piles 
of stones which still mark the ancient ramparts 
of the city, The form of the walls can, with a 
little difficulty, be traced with tolerable accuracy. 
Strictly speaking, these ramparts formed an irre- 
gular pentagon about fourmiles in circumference, 
One side faced the west, and was about a mile in 
length, extending along the western branch of 
the Sarasvati; a second ran south to the foot of 
the Sondrgir; a third east to the entrance of the 
ravine between Udayagir and Ratnagir ; a fourth 
north, towards the junction of the streams; and 
the fifth and smallest joins the first and 
fourth. A road seems to have run through the 
city from the new town to Bangangi, The 
northern side of the city, facing the ravine, ap- 
pears to have been protected by a lofty tower 
composed of stones of irregular shape, placed 
one upon the other (not squared and 

in courses as in the walls of new Rajgir). Near 
the stream appears to have been another tower 
of great height and of similar Sppearance, and 
close under it an outer gate towards the north. 
From this place an enonnous wall, 18 or 20 feet 
thick and 15 or 16 feet high, stretched itself to 
the sammit of Mount Vipula, and protected the 
city from attacks on the mountain side. There 
were doubtless similar fortifications on the side 
of Mount Baibhar, but their traces are very 
faint, whereas those on the western slope of 
Mount Vipula are remarkably perfect and dis- 
tinct. Over the whole surface of the interior of 
thecity is spread amass of débris covered by brash- 
wood and shrubs, and here and there are piles 
of bricks and stones, denoting the site of some 
house or temple. Near the south-west corner of 
the city is a lofty tumulns, somewhat higher 
than the ruins of the eastern entrance. © This 
is covered by a small Jaina cupola of brick and 
plaster. The sides of the tumulus are strewn 
with bricks and fragments of granite pillars, I 
also discovered some pieces of cornice covered 
with representations of ‘Buddhas and Nagas. 
I made an excavation on the norti? side of the 
tamulus, and uncovered a considerable portion of 
the northern side of a Buddhist building, of 
which the entrance seems to have faced the 


fore, suspect they were given to these mountains 
the time of Boddha—-dbersh. val Try nae ne ty tier 
t Turnoar, in Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. VI. p. 996. 
§ Beal's Fab Hian, ut sup, Chapter xaviil. p. 112. 
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between Mounts Baibhar and Sondr is Rain~ 
bh um, the traditionary scene of the great battle 
| of the Mahabharata. 

_A rugged path leads from this place to the 
southern outlet of the valley at Ban gang a. 
Captain Kittoe to be inscriptions, but if this be 
the case, the letters are far too imperfect to admit 
of being deciphered. The valley terminates in 
arocky ravine of the most inconsiderable width, 
having Sonargir te the west and Udayagir to the 
east. The Banganga torrent, whieh rises at the 
foot of the former, rnahes over the slippery 
rocks into the southern plain of Hisua-Nowida, 
The pass is literally only a few feet wide, and its 
entrance was jealously guarded by fortifcations 
of enormous strength, which will be folly de- 
scribed when I come to speak of the antiquities 
of the hills, 

The first mountain Tascended was Bai bhar 
to the north-east of the northern entrance of the 
valley. At the toot of the hill runs the Sarasvati, 
from the banks of which o large stone st—air- 
case loads to the sacred wells and temples, which, 
thongh still venerated by the Hindus of Bihar, 
yield buta scanty subsistence to the numerous 
Brahmans who attend them. The wells are 





A staircase of brick, with walls on either side, 
led to the inner hall. The walls appear to have 
time provided with supports, by the erection of 





| vaults of stone, about 10 feet square and 12 deep, 
approached by steps; and the temples are 
| quite modern, and of the poorest proportions 

and workmanship. Most of them contain frag- 

Dandj Sathadriji, two or bankers, in | ments of Buddhist idols, mouldings, cormices, 
590 = rope I &c. and here and there I noticed a chastya, how 
doing duty asa linga, All of these carvings, 

however, are very inferior to those found by me 

| in the mounds of Bargion, Rohoi, and Kalyiin- 

= The wells at the foot of Baibhir are 

seven in namber, and are all clastered round 

| the great Brabmekupd which is larger, 

deeper and more highly esteemed than the rest. 

The one nearest the ascent of the mountain is 

the Gangd-Jamund-Kimd. The water is warm, 

and enters the vault by means of two stone 

: shoots, the ends of which are carved to represent 

! . the of the ruin ia very the heads of tigers or lions. They remiad one 
calcbvonias alate both ‘entranens of | serangely of the gargoyles of early English 
the valley aéed all the five hills. A little to the Aschitectare. These pipes were clearly wens 
westof this, at the foot of Sondrgir,isaridge | tioned: by Bees Domes in thenarrative of his 
pepcrrteri the wrestling ground of Bhim, | travels. Ha saye eed les ouvertures. par 
and varions indentations in its surface are point- | o& «'éebsppe J’ ean des sources, om a posd des 
ed out as the marks of the feet of the combatants, pierres sculptées. Tantot on a figuré des tétes 
‘Beneitli this, to the west of the city walls, and | de lions, etc."* Below this’ are the Ananut 
sina Rr MS Jl Psi 
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Rithi, Maérkanda, and Byds Kund springs. Next 
/to these comes the Sdt dwdra—a vault some 60 
feet long by 10 feet wide, which receives seven 


distinct streams on the west side, from the | 


mountain above, Several of these springs enter 
the reservoir through “tuyeanx suspendus,"* 
and at the southend is a small subterranean 
temple containing rude and, apparently, very 
modern images of the ‘Seven Rishis.’ At the 
east side of the Sit dwdra is the celebrated 
Brakma tund. Thetemperature ofthe water 
is about 105 deg. Fahr. It is in this that several 
hundred thousand persons bathe at the recur- 
rence of every thirty-first lunation. Below this 
is the Adsi-tirth, which is in reality a mere outlet 
for the waters of the Brahma kund, which escape 
through it, stillwarm and steaming, into the 
Sarasvati below. Climbing o distance of 276 


feetto the south-west of the Mirkanda kund,one 


arrives at an enormous stone platform projecting 
from the face of the hill. It is composed of 
huge masses of unhewn stone piled one upon 
the other, and is about 50 feet square and 28 


high. At its base'there are a number of small 


grottoes six or eight feet square, of which. two 
are in the eastern and five on the northern side. 
These were evidently caves or chambers of 
meditation, and are up to this day inhabited at 
times by ‘ niigas’ or ‘ sidhus,’ ajogi whose body 
is perpetually smeared with ashes, and whose 
wardrobe seems to consist merely of a very small 
waisteloth, a tattered umbrella, and a necklace 
of enormous beads, These beggars flock in 
thousands from all parts of India to. Rajgir 
during the great fair, and are fed by the Mahants 
or abbots of the monasteries of Rajgir and Raja- 
vali, who alone exercise the jealously-guarded 
right of raising their crimson standards during 
the month in which the gathering takes place. 

To retarn to the stone platform : It is general- 
ly known as the Jardsandha-ba-baithak, and on 
its summit are three Muhammadan tombs, one 
of which is said tobe that of Raja Kamdar Khan 


Mai, whose life and adventures during the end of | 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries 


form the subject of many a rude ballad and 


story in Bihar, and which occupy almost the | 


same place in the heart of the people as 
the tales of Robin Hood and his followers do 
at home, Behind this platform is a large 
cave, I searched for itin vain in September, 
but owing to the dense brushwood and jangal 
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which ‘covered it during the rainy season, I 
failed to find it, General Cunningham, how- 
ever, was fortunate enough to light’ on it 
daring his recent visit, and [have since coum- 
pletely cleared and excavated it. It is of oval 
shape, and has an opening to the east. Its 


floor was considerably below the surface, and 


was reached by a flight of eight or nine brick 
steps, several of which I uncovered almost en- 
tire. The chamber measured 36 feet. from east 
to west, and 26 from north to south. The roof 
(most of which has fallen in) was 18 or 20 feet 
high. The whole was lined, as it were, by a 
brick wall about 2 feet thick, In .he midst of 
the rubbish which filled up the botiom of the 
eave I found a very perfect standing figure 
of Baddha in black basalt, I can, I think, satis- 
factorily identify this cave and - 
with the account of Fah-Hian and also with that 
of Hwen Thsang, Fah-Hian. says—* skirting 
the southern hill” (and it isto be noted that this 
part of Baibhir runsalmost due south) “ and 
ing weatward 300 paces, thereis a stone 

eellcalled the Pipal Care, where Buddha was 
accustomed to sit in deep meditation after his 
mid-day meal." 

This corresponds exactly with the position of 
the cave in question, and this view is supported 


| strongly by the succeeding sentence,—‘ going 


still in a westerly direction five or six Ji, there 


is acetone cave situate in the northern shade of 


the mountain, and called Che-ti.” This de- 
scription. applies with singular accuracy to 
the Som-bhindir Cave in the northern shade 
of Mount Baibbar, and almost exactly a 
mile from the baithak of Jarisandha,. Hwen 
Theang’s account is still more striking,—* A. 


| Yonest des sources thermales, on voit la maison 


en pierre du Pi-po-lo (Pippala). Jadis, l"honor- 
able du siecle y faisait son séjour habituel. La 
caverne profonde qui s’ouvre derriére ees murs 
était le palais des *O-sou-lo—Asouras’} [of 
Jarisandhatl] 

Pushing 800 feet farther up the mountain 
side, I found another platform or ba:thak, almost 
identical in size and shape with thatof Jara- 
sandha. The Rajwar call it Sitdmuri, but I 
could discover no special legend concerning it. 
Leaving it and climbing up a steep ascent to 
the west fora distance of abont 1300 feet, one 
comes, quite auddenly, on o small Jaina temple 
built some few'years ago by one -~Hakumat Rai 


t Mémoires, Tom. IL. p. 24. 
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Between the last éaithak and this temple 
there sre marks of an enormous wall 14 or 
15 feet thick, and this forms the pathway 
which leads up the mountain side. The Rajwars 
—the almost sole inhabitants of the wild of Raj- 


OF MAGADHA, 


gir—call it Jarasandha’s staircase, and tell you | 


that he built itin a single day to assemble his 
troops on the mountain tops on the approach of 
his enemies from the west. The temple contains 
(besides the usual charana or footprints) two very 
fine and perfect. figures of Buddha. The first is 
three feet high. Buddha is represented sitting 
on the lotus throne (padmasana) in the attitude 
of meditation, Benenth this, the Sithasana 


is divided into three compartments—the two | 
outer containing lions and the middle one the — 


* Wheel of the Law,’ (very elaborately carved,) | 


supported by two shells, The second figure is a 
amaller one and is surmounted by a canopy. 


Eight hundred feet to the west of this temple 
isa similar building containing nothing of in- 
terest. Twelve or fourteen paces to the south 
of it, 1 found the ruins of a very small Baddhist 
temple covered with the densest jangal. It 
appeara to have contained twelve gray stone 
columns about six feet high. The entrance was 
to the east, and in digging out the centre I found 
a very curious image of Duddha—very rongh- 
ly carved, The main figure was surrounded 
by smaller ones, each depicting some chief 
episode in his life. Piercing the jangal 400 feet 
to the south-west of this ruin, I found the re- 
mains of a very large temple almost perfect. 
The cupola had fallen down on all sides, forming 
a mound sbout 500 feet in circumference and 16 
or 17 feet high. The entrance to the east 
is about 6 feet wide, and leads to a passage 
some 14 or 15 feet long, the roof of which was 


formerly supported by gray stone pillars about | 


6 feet high. This leads to a square chamber or 
hall some 23 or 24 feet equare. Its roof is sup- 
ported by twelve colamns in the chamber, and 
eighteen more let into the brick work. These 
columms are each 7 feet high, with square bases 
and capitals and octagon shafts, They rested 
on adetached square plinth a foot high. A 
sur-capital, separate from the shaft, and cruci- 
form in plan, supported the roof which was com- 
posed of enormous granite slabs laid transversely, 
From this room & massive doorway and a flight 
of three steps leads to the inner chamber—some- 
what less in size than the other, but consider- 
ably loftier—the total height of its roof being 
18 feet. The columns are of the same descrip- 
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tion as those in the outer hall, but more lofty. 
The detached capital are each a foot high, the 
base is 2, the octagonal shaft 6, and. the second 
eapital 8 feet in height. The lintel of the door- 
way 1s 2 feet broad and is carved with mw mide 
mowing. In the centre of thelintel, is a figure 
of Buddha, I found no images in the temple, 
but itis by far the most perfect building of 
the kind [ have yet seen. Its situation is 
magnificent, commanding at once a view of the 
highly cultivated plain of Bihir, the “ solitary 
rock,” the topes and temples of Nalanda, the 
walls of new Rajgir, the five hills, and the valley 
of Kusinagarapura, 

A short distance to the south of this is a 
very small Jaina temple dedicated to Dharma- 
nitha and Shantinatha, the 15th and-16th Tir 
thankaras. It contains two images anda cha- 
rana, With an inscription about 200 years old; 
The pujdéri has corrupted the names to“ Dhé- 








—naji’ and “Sathadraji’, and deseribes them as two 


wealthy bankers who lived in the honse at the 
Nirmal Kond, é ¢. the mound in the south-west 
corner of the ancient city. 

Continuing to ascend the eastern slope of the 
hill for nearly a quarter of a mile, we arrive at 
a Jaina temple of very considerable dimensions, 
[t is square inform, and is surmounted by four 
handsome minarets. and a cupola. . It was 
built by one. Pratép Singh of Murshidabad, 
and o passage (pradakshind) encireles. the 
central shrine, There is also a small octagon 
chapel containing charanas at each corner. 
The doorway has been taken from «a Bud- 
dhist temple, and is covered with exquisite 
carving. The temple is 51. feet by 58, Some 
two hundred yards to the west of. this is the 
largest temple of the group, built by one Manik- 
chand Seth in the middle of the last century. 
Manikchand was a well -known ‘character in 
Calcutta, and his dedication is recorded on the 
charana. The building consists almost. entirely 
of Buddhist materials. It has a vestibule, the 
roof of which ia supported by pillars some- 
what smaller in size, though of the same 
shape asthose in the temple I have described 
above in detail. At the north side are the re- 
mains of a Buddhist temple, probably larger 
than any otheron the hill, Its pillars, &c., lie 
about in all directions, and it seems to have 
served asthe quarry from which Manikehand built 
his. A quarter of a mile farther on, and near 
the crest of the hill, I had the good fortune to 
find another Buddhist temple in the jangal, about 
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five paces to the aaa of the cal, “The details vingt-lix-neuf grands Arhats formérent la col- 
resemble very much those of the great temple | lection des trois Reeneils sacrés. En face de 
helow, bat a figure of Buddha still occupies the | cette maison, on voit encore d'ancients fonde- 
centre, and the foundations of a court-yard can | ments. Le roi Ajitashatra avait fait construire 
still be traced. cet édifice, &e.” 

Proceeding still westwards for nearly halfa | The cave appears to have been formerly ap- 
mile, the highest peak of the hillis gained, where proached from the south by a staircase or slop- 
is an enormous fope, covered with broshwood, | ing path, which has now almost entirely disap- 
aud crowned with a Jaina temple. The view peared, and to have been faced by a broad 
from the top is magnificent, especially towards | platform nearly 100 feet square. This space 
the valley, the whole of which Baibhircom- was ocenpied by an extensive hall, the rafters 
mands. supporting the roof of which rested in cavities 

Descending the almost precipitous southern | in the rock that still exist. Piles of bricks and 
face of the mountain, I arrived at the Son- | stones lie in all directions. The face of the 
bhandir eave, which is situatedin the “northern | cave has anaked surface of rock, as smooth and 
shade” of the hill, aa nearly as possible a mile | even as if built of brick. It is 44 feet in length 
to the south-west of the hot wells, I have | and 16 feet high, and isboundedon the west by 
little difficulty in identifying this with the | protruding rock and on the east by a narrow 
Sattapanni cave spoken of both by Fah-Hinn and | staircase of twenty steps eut in the cliff. The 
Hwen Thsang. In doing so it must be borne in | rock is pierced in the centre by a door 6 feet 
mind that the Baibbar hillrunsdue south-west— | 4 inches high and about 3) feet wide, The 
not ‘west,’ and that the Sonbhindar is near the thickness of the wall of rock is exactly 3 feat. 
northern end of the mountain. Fah Hian* says, | At 11 feet 10 inches west from the door, and in 
that going in a westerlydirectionfive or six lis” | a line with it is an opening in the cliff 3 feet 
(i. ¢. from just above the hot-springs) “there is | high by 3 feet wide, which serves to light. the 
a atone cave situate in the northern shade of the | vault. The interior is a vanlted chamber 33 
mountain, and called (he-ti. This is the place | feet long by 17 feet wide, with a semicircular roof 
whereS00 Rahats assembled after the Nirvdna of | 16 feethigh. The floor has been spoiled by the 
Iuddha to arrange the collection of sacred | water which constantly falls from the roofs, 
books.” This coincides exactly with the posi- Ontside the door, and three feet to the west of it, 
tion of the Bonbhandar cave, and it also agrees | i# a headless figure of Buddha cut in the rock, 
with Hwen Thsang, ¢ who places it five orsix /ito | and close to it an inscription, in the Ashoka 
the south-west of the Karandavépuvana clump | character, recording the visit of some boly man 
ofbamboos, which both authors represent asbeing tothe cave in search of quiet and solitude. 
close to the hot-spings, The words of Hwen | There are also some Devanigari inscriptions 
Thsang are as follows— an sud-ouest du Bois inside. Inside there is a square “ chaitya” three 
des Bambous, it fit cing 4 six lis. Au nord d’ | and a half feet high, on each side of which is a 
une montagne située au midi,” (this I have pre- | figure of Buddha and various emblems. 
viously explained) “an milien d'un vaste bois | Leaving the cave and going a mule to the 
de bambous ily a une grande maison en pierre, | north-east one again comes to the banks of the 
Ce fut la qu'aprés le Miredaa de Jaulai, le | Sarasvati and the hot-springs. 
venerable Maha Kashyapa et neuf cent quatre- (To be continued, ) 














THE JUNGLE FORTS OF NORTHERN ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, BCS. M.RAS, MAGISTRATE OF BALASOR, 
(Continued from Page 36.) 
Tux date of the building of these forts is, like | ed by considerations derived from. their 
that of every building in India which has no | phical position. If it be assumed that they were 
marked architectural features and contains no in- tiesecl cl ciaseot chivea.-aeasumeniiaalie’ 
scriptions, very uncertain. In the present case, | I shall consider immediately —then there are only 
however, theuncertainty is to some extent limit- | two brief periods within which they could hare 


* Beal, wu a p. 118. + Memoires, Tom. IT. p52. 
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been built—those, namely, in which the limits of 
the Oriya monarchy extended so far to the north- 
ward as the banks of the Subarnarckha river. 
The general absence of historical data in India 
prior to the coming of the Muhammadans is, in 
Orissa, relieved by the scanty and untrustworthy 
p4nji or daily record of occurrences kept in the 
national temple of Jagannith,—the omissions or 
inaccuracies of which may occasionally be cor- 
rected or supplied from the pénjis and Vansdralis 
kept in the minor temples and monasteries 
throughout the province and by one or two con- 
nected histories written on palm-leaf, which ar. 
in the possession of private families, 

The chief interest of Oriya history centres 
round the great cities of the southern jart of the 
province—K atak, Jaj par,andP uri, North- 
ero Urissa is seldom mentioned. Only twice in 
the annals of the country is it asserted that its 
boundaries extended beyond the Kitts bans, a 
small stream near Sohroh at that point where 
the hill-ranges trend eastward to the sea. The 
long narrow slip between the Kinsb ins and 
Subarnarekha& appears to have been for 
centuries a forest. This supposition is confirmed 
by the frequency of names of places in which 
the word 6an (Sansk: vana) occurs as Ba n- 
chis,#.¢. “forest-tilth,” Banahir, ¢.¢. “forest- 
enclosure,” Bampaddsa, #.¢, Ban-padda 
—* forest-clearing,” Ba nk 4 t i—* forest-cut- 
ting,” and the like. 

In the reign of Gan geshwar Deb (A. D, 
1151), the Orissan monarchy is said to have ex- 
tended from the Ganges to the Godavari, By the 
Ganges is here of course meant, as always in 
Oriy& history, the branch which flows by Hugli. 
Whether this is merely an exavgeration or not we 
cannot tell; it probably is so, as in the cele- 
brated speech of his great-grandson Anang 
Bhim Deb, the most illastrious prince of the 
Gaigabaisi dynasty (A. D. 1196), recorded by 
Stirling, the king is reported to have said that 
he had extended the boundaries of his kingdom 
on the north from the Kafisbins tothe Dataf 
Burhf river (the modern Buda Balang, which 
flows past the town of Balasor). The Ganga- 
basis were great builders, and their temples, 
palaces and tanks still adorn the southern part 
of the province. I do not think it probable that 
they would have been contented with so com- 
paratively clumsy and inartistic forts as those 
now under consideration. I shall show present- 
of sles areca Mo Soto Oe Castes and Pollex, eo vivid- 


ly another reason for assigning those fort« te 
a much later epoch. 

In 1550 the throue of Orissa eas occupied by 
a prince from the Telngu or Telinga country, 
celebrated under the name of Telinga 
Mukund Deb. He wasthe Inst independent 
sovereign of Orissa, and of him again it is re- 
corded that his sway extended to Tribeni Ghat 
on the. Hugli fiver, where he built a temple and 
bathing-steps, In his reign northern Orissa 
became for the first time important, for then 
the invasions of the Musalmans, hitherto few 
and far between, just began to be constant and 
successful. “ Sulimin Gurzani, the Afghan King 
of Bengal,” waged a long war with Makuand 
Deb, who, to oppose him, built a strong fort 
in a commanding position in the northern 
frontier. This fort, or chain of forts, I appre- 
hend to have been those we are now discuss- 
ing. No more commanding situation could well 
be found than Raibaniyan on its laterite 
ridge overlooking the passage of the 8 u b arna- 
rekha, and backed by the impenetrable forest, 
This position too is on the edge of the country 
inhabited by the Oriya-speaking race. The situa- 
tio. of the main entrance, ard the much greater 
strength of the fortifications on the northern side, 
seem to shew that it was from that direction 
that the danger came. Seven miles west of 
RAtbaniyan is the fort of Deilgaon 
“tem ple-village” which—as will be seen from the 
appendix—is in still better preservation than 
Raiibaniyan, aul, as evidence o its date, 
contains the two stone horsemon so celebrated 
in Orissan legend. It is related that when 
Raja Purghottam Deb was march- 
ing (cirea A.D. 1490) southwards to the con- 
quest of Kanjiveram (Kanjikaveri), his army 
was preceded by two youths, one on a black 
and the other on a white horse, by whose auspi- 
cious aid he gained the victory. The youths 
then disappeared after declaring themselves to 
be Krighna and Baladeva.* The fort wh'ch con- 
tains these two images cannot well be older than 
the legend which they preserve. 

Farther, it may be urged that, in the early 
times of Gangeshwar Deb, there existed no ne- 
cessity for strong forts on the northern frontier, 
which was then inhabited only by wild forest 
tribes, and whose possession seems to have been 
little cared for by the R&jis themselves, [t 
was not till the encroachments of the Musal- 


ly related in ‘ 
nan Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, must strike 
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mans of Bengal rendered some resistance neces- | bike of the 5S an- Gan, gaor Godavari. 
sary that forts would be built and garrisoned | 


so far away from the capital, nor in the earlicr 


times had the Oriya race penctrated so far to | 


the north as to have settlements on the bauks 
ofthe Sabarnarekha. 

On the other hand, if we cannot place the 
date of the erection of these forts earlier than 
1550, we cannot assign to them any later date. 
After the ravages of the terrible Kalipalar* 
Orissa sank into a condition of anarchy and dis- 
orgunisatiun, Neither the invaders from Bengal 
nor the national rulers had any interest in keep- 
ing up forts at a place which was no longer im- 
portant to either, and wo find the Afghans im- 
mediately afterwards, and for a Jong period, 
firmly established at the strong post of Gar h- 
pad da, fifteen miles to the south of Réibaniyan. 

An important result follows from the above 
considerations, namely, that the O; iya languaye 
is not—as a certain party amoung the Bengalis 
would persuade us—an offshootof thoir own tongue, 
but an independent variety of Aryan speech. 
We have every reason to believe that the march, 
or frontier between the two provinces, was oo- 
cupied by a dense forest peopled by non-Aryan 
tribes, and that there was absolutely no commu- 
nication between Orissa and Bengal in that 
dircetion ; when the forest was penetrated and the 
communication opened, the Oriya language was 
already formed, and Upendra Bhanj and 
Din Krighna Dishad written many of their 
still celebrated poems, Orissa had more inti- 
mate dealings with her southern neighbour-,and 
one at least of her dynasties came from the 


Even to this day the course of trade from the 
ports of Orissa tends more towards Madras than 
Bengal, 

Arrenprx. 

After returning from Raibaniyan I received the 
following note from the Revd. J. Phillips, the 
well-known missionary .o the Sonthals, whose 
settlement is at Santipur, two miles south of 
Raibaniyan :— 

“ Camp Balédshiha, Dee, 11, 1871, 

“On the 2nd instant we were at Dedl gaon, 
about 7 miles to the north-west of Santipur, 
where are the remains of an old stone fort. It ix 
75 paces long and 6) broad inside the walls. The 
walls are 12 feet in height composed of the common 
laterite, hewn as are the stones in R&tbaniyan. 
The walls are perforated on all sides with loopholes 
near the top, and there were entrances on the four 


sides with bastions over the In one corner 
of the enclosure there is 4 small tank and a walled- 
up well in the opposite corner. 


A large laterite stone was pointed out to me as 
containing inscriptions, but if snch ever existed, it 
had become quite too much defaced to be at all 
legible. Two large stone of horses with 
their riders, cut from solid blocks of the “ Mogani” 
stone (chlorite), stand near the centre of the fort. 
When we were there two years ago these lay par- 
tially covered with rubbish, but have since been ex- 
humed, and now they receive some attention, though 
I did not discover signs of their being worshipped. 
The natives told us that these were living animals in 
the Sitya Yug, and engaged in battle, and pointed 
out scare and ballet marks on their mutilated 
bodies. The fact of gunpowder being a modern 
invention seemed no obstacle to their theory as far 
as I saw.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF GRANDEES OF THE MUGHUL COURT. 
Br H. BLOCHMANN, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


Tue greater part of the following notes, which 
I hope to continue, are taken from a Persian work 
entitled Madsir ul Umard, or the ‘ Deeds of the 
Amirs,’ by Shah Nawéz Khin of Aurangabdd, 
whose family had come, during the reign of 
Akbar, front Khawaf in Khurdsin. The work 
underwent several editions. The original com- 
pilation was enlarged by the renowned Ghulam 
"Ali A’zéd, and the third edition, which contains 
the lives of 730 nobles, was written in A. H. 
1194, or A. D. 1780, by "Abdul Hai Khan 
Gamepdm-ul Mulk, son of Shah Nawiz Khan. 
MSS. arevery rare. The library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London possesses one 





(No. CIIL of Morley’s Catalogue); the Asia- 
tie Society of Bengal has two, of which one 
(MS. No. 77) is very excellent. It is so free 
from errors and so carefully corrected, that it 
looks like an autograph. ‘‘The biographies,” 
says Mr. Morley, “ are very ably written, and 
full of important historic detail; and, as they 
include those of all the most eminent men who 
flourished in the time of the Mongol Emperors 
of the house of Timér, down to A. H. 1194 
(A. D. 1780), the Madsir ul Umardé must always 
hold its place as one of the most valuable books 
of reference for the student of Indian history.” 
There are but few notices of the Amirs who 


* Vide ante p. 47. 
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served under Babar and Humdyin; most 
of them refer to the period between the 
reigns of Akbar and Farrukh Siyar. Many of 
the biographies, however, are not merely bio- 
graphies of one grandee, but of his whole family. 
The last edition, which is the only valnable one, 
“enumerates no less than thirty histories and 
biographical treatises, from which "Abdul Hai 
has drawn the materials for his own portiotof 
the work;” he has also added numerous inci- 
dental notices from inscriptions on tombs and 
family histories, 

The biographies of the Amirs who served 
ander Akbar have nearly all been given in my 
translation of the A’in, I shall therefore select 
biographies of the Amirs that belong to the 
subsequent reigns. 

The grandees of the Mughul Court were di- 
vided into two classes, of which the first com- 
prised the Umard i kibdr, or great Amirs. The 
emperor's service was strictly military, and the 
titles of the several ranks indicated the strength 
of the contingent which each Amir had to fur- 
nih. As commanders of contingents the Amirs 
were called Man¢abddre. The lowest mangab, 
or command, which entitled an officer to the 
title of Amir, was, under Akbar, a command of 
Two Hundred, and from the time of Shahjahan, 
a command of Five Hundred. Commanders of 
Two Thousand and upwards were looked upon 
as ‘great Amirs,’ The highest command was 
that of Five Thousand ; but the princes, several 
Mahdrdjahs, and grandees related to the em- 
perors, heldhighercommands, ‘The princes often 
held commandsof Thirty Thousand. Under Ak- 
bar, commands of Seven Thousand were given to 
a few, as to Mansingh and MirzA Shdhrakh. 
Under Shahjahdn the highest command was that 
of A'caf Khan, the father of Mumtdé Mahall, 
Shéhjahén’s wife who lies buried in the Taj at 
Agré. Heheld a command of Nive Thousand ; 
but on his death, no grandee was promoted to 
his post. Jai Singh held, only towards the very 
end of Shajahdn’s reign, a command of Seven 
Thousand. The weak emperors after Aurangzib 
again conferred high mangabe. 

During the time of war, many grandees kept 
up much larger contingents than their rank 
indicated. Thus A’saf Khan L, the conqueror 
of Gondwana, had under Akbar for some time 
a contingent of -0,000 men, recruited by him- 
self. In times of peace, the rule was to main- 
tain only the fourth part of the nominal com- 
mand, so that a commander of Five Thousand 
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kept up 1250 men. On account of the frequent 
rebellions of powerful Amirs, the emporors con- 
tinually lowered the actaal commands, and in- 
creased the strength o1 the standing or imjwrial 
army. Thus Shahjahdn, during tho Baikh war, 
lowered the strength of tho contingents from 
one-fourth to one-fifth. The troops of the Amirs 
were called tdbindn, or followers, Cavalry alone 
was counted. The recruiting and officeriny of 
the contingents rested entirely with the Aqwirs, 
The men of the standing army of the emperor 
were called Dathili troops. For the payment 
of their contingents the Amirs reecived lands 
as tuydl, or jdgir, The former teru is generally 
restricted to lands hetd exclusively for military 
purposes; the word jdgir has a more general 
meaning, and refers mostly to lands granted as 
rewards to distinguished officers. Hence we 
often find in hisiories that Amirs helt certain 
lands as tuyid and other lands, often far away, 
as jdgir. 

The contingentsof the Amirs consisted mostly 
of troopers who joined their service with one 
horseeach. Troopers who furnished two horses 
were called duaspah, and such as came with 
three, sihaspah, This will explain such titles as 
Panjhazdri, chahdr hazdr suwdr, sthazdri duaspah 
sthaspah, ‘ a commander of five thousand, four 
thousand horse, three thousand Duaspah and 
Sihaspah troopers,’ which means that the Amir 
held a ,-srsonal rank of 5,000, with a contingent 
not exceeding 4,000 horse, of which 3,000 should 
be troopers with two and three horses. Horses 
killed when on service were replaced by the 
state. 

When grandees were old, they were excused 
attendance at court (takiifibdr); they lost 
their tuyils, and were sent to their jdgirs, or re- 
ceived pensions in cash. At death, their whole 
property lapsed to the emperor, 

There are several other points of interest con- 
nected with the salaries, promotions, and titles 


of the Amirs, and certain court-ceremonies, 
which will be described hereafter. 


I now commence the biographical notices with 


lL SHAIKH DAUD QURAISHL 


Shaikh Daud was the son of Bhikan Khdn, 
and belonged to a family of Shaikhzddahs settled 
in Higér Firdzah. The word ‘ Qoraishi’ signifies 
‘tracing his descent from the Arabian tribe of 
Quraish,’ to which the Pro 
the term is often orishas Coote ee to 
Hindd converts to Islém. Déid'’s father had 
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been in the service of the renowned Khan Jahan | to Patna, when he was called to Court. (On 


Lodi, and was killed in the beginning of the re- 
bellion of his master, in the fight near Dholpar. 
Diiiid entered the service of Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and distinguished himself in the field and in 
council, In the 80th year of Shahjahdn’s reign, 
when the execntive of the government was in 
Déra’s hands, Dadd was Faujdér of Mathura, 
Mahdban, Jalesar, and several other districts. 
On the death of Sa’dullah, he was put in charge 
of the Prince’s teytl, and received orders to 
guard, with two thousand horse, the roads be- 
tween Agra and Shahjahindbdd. In the same 
year, at the request of the Prince, the emperor 
made him a Khin; hence he is best known in 
history as Détid Khan, At the outbreak of the 
war between Dard and Aarangzib, Ditd held 
an important post and, together with Satr Sal 
Hiri, commanded Déri’s vanguard. In the 
first bottle, which was fought near Samogar, 
9 miles cast of Agra, (6th Ramazin 1063, or 
23th May 1658, A.D.) Diiud’s brother Shaikh 
Jan Muhammad wes killed. Dari was defeat- 
edand retreated to the Panjab, and ordered 
Daw to guard the Guzari Talwan, a well- 
known ford of the Satlaj south of Julindhar; 
bat when Dari fled from Lihor to Multan, 
Daid crossed the river, burned and sunk 
the ships, and joined the Prince. Seeing that 
his cause was hopeiess, he left him near Bhak- 
kar, and went through Jaisalmir to Firizah, his 
ancestral home. He had not been there long, 
when Aurangzib sent him a Liat, in order to 
win him over to his party. Dard accepted it, 
and, on Aurangzib’s return from Maltén to 
the capital, paid his respects at Court, when 
he was appointed to a command of Four Thou- 
sand with 3000 horse, He served immediately 
afterwards in the war with Shuja’,. and pursued 
that Prince under Mir Jumlah. When Shuja’ 
had fled, Did was sent to occupy Patna, 
and during his stay there was appointed Gover- 
nor of Bihar, For some time he continued his 
operations against Shuja’, who was forced to 
retreat from Tandah, near Garr, to Eastern 
Bengal ; but when the Prince had withdrawn 
beyond the frontiers of the empire, Dadd re- 
turned to Patna, and prepared to subject 
several refractory zaminddrs of Bihér, He also 
received orders to invade Palamauf, which he 
finally conquered in the end of December 1660,* 
Datid had scarcely returned from Palémani 


his arrival, he was appointed, together with 
Mirza Rajah Jai Singh, to take the field 
against Sivé Bhofislah. Aurangzib also rais- 
ed him to the rank of a commander of 
Five Thousand, with 4000 horse, 3000 duaspah 
and sihaspah troopers, and made him governor 
of Khandesh. He conquered Fort Radramal, and 
marched with Jaisingh to Fort Purandhar, 
during the siege, devastating Sivdé’s country 
with 7000 horse, especially the districts of R4j- 
garh and Kundanah. Returning from his ex- 
cursions to Jai Singh, he took the command of 
the right wing of the Imperial army, and 
attacked A‘dil Shah of Bijapur. 

In the 9th year of Aurangzib’s reign, he was 
recalled from Khandesh to Court, but was in 
the following year sent as Governor to Barir, 
and not long afterwards to Burhanpur. In the 
1ith year, he went again to Court, and was ap- 
pointed Governor of Nahabad, 

* The dateof his death is not recorded,’~Madsir. 

His son Hamid Khan also distinguished him- 
self as a brave soldier. He died in the 25th 
year of Aurangzib’s reign (beginning of A. H. 
1093, or A. D. 1682). The Bibl. Indica edition 
of the Madsir i'A'lamgiré calis him (on p. 217, 
8) Hdmid Khan, and in the last line, 
Jamshed Khan. 

Colonel E, D. Dalton lately favoured me with 
a short biography of Daid Khan, written by 
one of Dand's descendants, According to that 
biography, Daédd is the son of Kabir Khan, son 
of Farid Khan, and the (younger) brother of 
Bhikan Khaén. The Madsir ul Umard makes 
Bhikan Khan Dadd’s father, The paper con- 
tains no notice of the various services which 
Datd performed ; bat it mentions thatthe town 
of Daidnagar in Bihir was founded by him in 
A. H. 1083, or 1672-73 A.D., and that he died 
at Rohtdsgarh on the 19th Zil Hajjah 1084, or 
17th March 1674. It concludes with a few 
verses in the long hazaj metre, the last of which 
contains the Térékh of Diud’s death. 

Chu jan bispurd u tman burd dir rah t jawinmardt, 

Batdrikhash khirad guftd ba-iman raft mardinah, 

As he gave his life, but carried off his faith, cn the 
road of valour, 

The mind (of the poet) selected as t4-f4A the words 
* Ba-tmin raft mardénak’ (he left the world bravely 
and piously.) 

The values of the letters in the last three 
words, when added up, will be found to give 1084. 


* The details of the conquest are given in the Joucial of the Asiatic Soc’ety of Bengal for 1871, p. 127. 
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Datid’s descendants exist in Bihdr to this day, 
Colonel Dalton speaks of a large fresco Oat 
nagar representing the battles fought by 
especially the conquest of Palimaui. There 
is also a series of family portraits taken from life. 

is thus mentioned in Thornton's Ga- 
zetteer, “ Itlies on the banks of the Son, forty 
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miles west of Gaya. About eight miles lower 
down the Son from , there is a con- 
siderable village, called Shamshernagar, found- 
ed by Shamsher Khan, a nephew of Datid Khén, 
and a very pleasing structure built by him as 
his tomb. It is now rapidly falling to pieces, 
although still in possesion of his descendants, 


THE INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OF ORISSA. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C.8, M.R.AS., BALASOR. 


Tuene is a general impression abroad amongst 
scholars that the modern Indian vernaculars 
are mere jargons which suffice for the colloquial 
needs of imperfectly civilized races, but that 
they possess nothing which can fairly be called 
a literature. Even those who are better informed 
are prone to disparage the mediwval poems which 
are to be found in most, if not all of these 
languages, though in Panjabi and Sindhi they 
do not rise above the rank of ballads. Now, 
before a judgment is delivered on this class of 
books, it may fairly be demanded that they be 
read. I fancy very few European or Indian 
scholars have any practical acquaintance with 
the real middle-age literature of the Hindus. In 
fact the very names of the books themselves are 
hardly known, Three characteristics are com- 
mon to them all, and deprive them of much of 
the interest that would otherwise attach to them. 
Firstly, they are all of inordinate length; 
secondly, they are mere repetitions, more or | 
embellished, of the old fables of the Brahmanical 
religion,—rechaujés of the Puripas and Maha- 
bhirata ; thirdly, they are all in verse, But 
with all these drawbacks they are often vala- 
able for the light they throw on the growth of 
the languages in which they are written. They are 
in many cases still intensely popular in rural 
districts, and a study of then will often supply 
the key to curious and apparently inexplicable 
peculiarities of native thought and manners, 
Some few indeed possess higher merits, and may 
be read with pleasure for the beauty of their 
poetry, their stores of history and geography, 
or the purity and loftiness of their morality, 


Under the first head come such works as Tulsi. 


Dis’s Ramayaga, and the Satsai of Bihari Lal, 
under the second Chand and the other Rajpat 
bards, under thethird Kabir, Mamdeva, Tukarim, 
and occasionally Vidyapati and other writers of 
the Chaitanya school. 


On the whole, then, it may be said that this 
literature is worth preserving, It shows us the 
people as they are and were,—not as the English 

would have them be,—and possesses 
4 value even in its faults, quite above and apart 
from the spurious unnatural literature composed 
of works written to order by Fort William 


What we want is, first to find out what books 
exist in the various ; Secondly, to have 
them read with a view to finding out which are 
worth preserving and printing ; and thirdly, to 
get scholars to edit such as may be worth the 
trouble. 

We should then be able to place in the hands 
of the student real genuine native works from 
which he could learn what the language he was 
studying really was, instead of, as at present, 
misleading him by trash like the Bagh-o-Bahar 
or Baital Pachisi, composed in a language which 
a0 native ever speaks, and which he can with 
difficulty understand. The change which this 
would cause in, and the impetus it would give 
to, the study of Indian languages would pro- 
bably be comparable only to the new life which 
was imparted to the schools of Europe when 
Virgil and Cicero first began to supersede, as 
text books, the crabbed Latin of Cassiodorus 
and Erigena, 

As a contribution to the above objects I here 
append a list of works known to exist in Oriya, 
and propose, as opportunity offers, to read the 
most celebrated, and see what they are worth, 
and to report my discoveries from time to time 
through the medium of the Indian Anti 3 
1 am aware that Oriya holds a low place in its 
group of languages, but this is owing chiefly to 
its obscurity. IE consider it in many 
one of the most interesting 


respects 
languages of the 
* From Mr. T. F. Peppe's Report, Proceedings As, Soc. Bengal, December, 1871, p. 962, 
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Aryan group, especially because, owing to its long 
isolation from therest, it has. preserved words and 
forms which have perished from them, and exhibits 


at times very singular developments of its own. — 


The following list is the result of much en- 
quiry, and is believed to be nearly, if not quite, 
exhaustive. The Rasakaunota or Waves of 
Delight” by Dinkrighpa Das, a work of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, is the most cele- 
brated Oriya poem, and is still well-known; its 
songs are even now frequently heard at village 
meetings, and most educated Oriyas know whole 
eantos by heart. I propose to give some notices 
of it at a future time. 

List. 
(N.B.—The following ancient Uriya works are 


knownto beinexistence, and copies of them written | 


on tilpatra or palm leaf, may probably be procured 
in different parts of the province. Those marked® 


can be obtained in Balasor, but Puri and Katak are | 


better places to searchfor them in, especially Puri.] 


1* Subhbadra. An epic poem, 
g* Hiss a 
S* Prom oidhi A ie 
Ge Bebarparexhh rae 
— 
ra Alliterative poem. 

oe De pad F pleta, 
i up ‘ou 
Li* Shap Vernes. 
13° aan matijert Rhetorical in VerEe. 
1a* ‘ : ERLE 
14 Shabda mala Aceh of distinc 
15 Shad rita on the six seasons. 
16* isha-bililes Epic poem, 
7* Libanyabati do. 
in* Kotibrahmapda sundari — do. 

Kali Poetry. 
H) 6 Sublsndriiaar da, 


8) Mukinhatl 


| 


-The above thirty works are by the celebrated 
Upendra Bhanj of Gumsar. 

31* Rasakallola © Poem on Kriqhna by Dinkishn Dis. 
az Ancteanekhh do. . do, 

$3* Bhdgabata—The well-known,Purkna by Jagannith Dis, 





a4* Sarada 
B5* do, Kishn Dis 
88 do. inti 
B7* Boagavadgita 





40° Padmaparipa =Nilambar Dig { Version of th 
41 Kirttika Mah ) poem, 
42 togbe Bansomre Kisho Das do, 
4u* Mahiitmya Achat Daa do. 
44 Ekddasbi M Dibikar | do, 
ae irofpa Mahitmra egy a 
Balarim Oy 
47 A’ratdhveishena Nityinand Das dle. 
4a ee Suryay mia 
eas ores 
E e of the 
61° Bichitrs BimAyaps, Bishi ekrit Epic. 
f2* Aratatripa ° j HymatoJagan- 
Fe Harinastut! , do, a nlecaer Pa 
eee varath baka: | Balacd Dag Poem on Hindu 
66° Gu rm 7 do, ilo. 
b7° Mathura masala ds, co, 
$6 Lakshmi Puriiga do. Version of the 
Story of the 
* ry ueRt uf 
aici Kivert “unknown Coajeveruin 
by the King 
Brajabibiri do. ohth of Kriebna 
Estiiacteke, Chae Pha A post 
Men 
Amamkosha tika Niriynn Bhanj | on the Sana- 
Chinthmayi ey : krit work. 
aknown ma. 
Hiasalati do, Do 
Daphyarseimrite do. cerraneen 
pli thrice 6 Erotn 
ie ie * I ak 
. Dom 
69 Alankirbal Dinkrishna Das pean rhetoric. 
70 Naébakeli nknows Erotic poem. 
TL Jayamupibhirata Nilambar Dis Epic poem. 
72 Ris Nayak Hymn to Durge. 
78 Hambar Das Hymato Siva, 
7S Nisumtosgitt «© Kbnee Das Hiedulsw. 
} We 
76 Itihisa Pura Jagannith Dis A Puripa. 
Tt Detaaa } a hak Dike. Sadik , 
' Life of Chaita- 
78 Oe | Kishna Das { nya fromthe 
79 Prempanchamrita Bibhupati Keligious poem. 
So SiN From the Sacal 
History of the 
sitoaiect tn aan 
82 Gité gobinda Dharanidhar i aire 


TRANSLATION AND REMARKS ON A COPPER-PLATE GRANT 


DISCOVERED AT TIDGUNDI IN THE KALADGI ZILLA, 


Br SHANEAR PANDURANG PANDIT, M.A, ACTING PROFESSOR OF SANSERIT, PUNA. 

in all a little more than seventeen pounds, 
The ring passes through the handle of a solid 
hemispherical seal, about the size of half of an 
ordinary orange; and upon tle flat side of the 


Tue following inscription is engraven on three 
thick rectangular sheets of copper, each 12} by 
94 inches, strung together by a ring about the 
middle of one of the shorter sides, and weighing 
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bees,—that one, wearing a garland of haman skulls 


seal are the figures, in distinct relievo, of a lion, 
—may he confer prosperity upon thee. 


the sun, a half moon, the palm of an expanded 
hand, a cobra di capella with its hood expanded, 
a svastika cross, a palm tree, and what appears 
to me to be a spear. The inscription’ is engraved 
on four of the six sides, the two outer ones be- 
ing left blank. 

This copper-plate grant was found about 
twelve years ago, by a Ming in tilling his field, at 
the village of Tidgundi, about twelve miles to the 
north of Bijapur, in the district of Kaladgi. It 
was shown about by the Ming in hopes that it 
might be decyphered, being supposed by him to 
relate to a hidden treasure; but not finding 
any one who could read and explain it, though 
it was taken as far as Nipdni and Kolhapur, he 
pawned it to a Marvidi at Managoli in the 
Bigevidi Taluka, When I accidentally heard 
about it,* it had changed hands several times, 
and I had not a little difficulty in getting posses- 
sion of it, by finding out the several persons 
through whose hands it had passed, and by satis- 
fying the claims of all concerned. The set of 
plates is now in my possession. The inscription 
is well preserved, except in one or two places at 
the edge of one side, where a fow letters are 
somewhat worn out, though they offer no diffi- 
culty to the reader. 


Translation. 


Victory to that body of Vi: hou, which was mani- 
fested in the form of a Boar, that agitated the 
ocean, and on the tip of the right tusk of which, 
raised for the purpose, rested the world. Victory 

































among the Mahdrijas, the Parameshvara, the Bhat- 
taraka, the flower of the race of Satyashraya, the 
ornament of the dynasty of the Chilukyas is, from 
the long-standing city,of Shri Kalyana, protecting 
be bp dens tarsi derees Shr¢ Vik- 
rama ag passed, and there having commenced 
the seventh by name Dandubhi,—on the first day 
of the Shudtha fortnight of the month of Kfrtika 
of that year, being Sunday. Dependent for his 
subsistence upon his (Tribhuvana Malla’s) lotus- 
like feet, the ancestor of king Munja, the raler 
of four thousand pratyardakas of land, sprung 
from the race of Sinda, and of incalculable dread 
in the fields of battle, (is) by name Bhima. His 
eldest son, by name Sindaréja, of renowned fame, 
dear to great victory won on battle fields. Of his 
son King Munja the series of titles is :— 

(soasti), He who has obtained the five great words| 
Lord of the great circle, Lord of the city of Bhoga- 
watt, descendant of the king of the Snakes, flower 
of the race of the Snskes, delight of the Sinda race, 
like the sun to the lotuses, destructive like the aub- 
marine fire to the Gunakas,®° the Mandalika, adorned 
by a series of names that purifies the world,t Lord 
of the great circle, 

This is a benediction on king Shri Munja Rija :— 
This king Munja is not [like] that Vamans, who, 
for the purpose of entrapping king Bali, assumed 
poverty though for a time, but he is the crown-jewel 
of all kings. Nor is he [like] him-that acted the 
Boar, when destraction from its enemies threatened 
the world. He, the lord of earth, victorious among 
numbers of resplendent kings—may he be victo- 
rious! It is strange O king Manja, that though 
the hearts of your enomies are always exceedingly 
heated, your Fame, who is your consort, loves to 
wander atnong them (the hearts) dreadful as the 
deep ocean! { But ah! yes, I see the reason. There 
resides in you the power of the knowledge of mak- 
ing fire and poison harmless.§ Hence it is that 
she incessantly roves among your enemies living 
between the Himillaya and the Bridge. 
whether Gusube is the name of an individual or of a people. 
The tranalation above isa 

f The originals Japeiplpandatnaloandlanbrite, which 


the hollow of his (Hari’s) nails lest he should be 
destroyed, looked in all directions, surprised at 
his disappearance—and who shook off his hand in 
disappointment, and then laughed, seeing the 
Demon,t his foe, fallen before him on the ground 
like « grain of dust. He§ who has a throat re- 
sembling s white lotus, perched upon by a line of 


® The writer was then District Deputy Collector in the 
Collectorate. 


t Here there is pon the word Hari, which means both 

Vishnu and alion, nod sxe anion tube ene to bea mistake Jagatpdcanand md oallsamdlantrita, 

Ad -~ a a P The has clearly taded—mbudhibhtkare, The 

tearm aye Se Se, na, | kere eet 

al tot rliradinmer eas Sis waite secdes | ont s Uhasehy he ete eee 
Samodhigatepanchamahdshabdah : an art or power, of fire are 
to mean ‘who has obtained the five , a and ogee which 

of certain musical instruments. But it'scems more pret | set eine at nee And 0 also of sishdaeasine 
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By him, In the circle of hia vassals [there is 
Kanna Samanta] whose titles are Prosperify, he 
who hes obfained the five great words, the Mohdsd- 
mania, beloved of victory, death to the forces af hia 
cnemy, disperser ® of hostile fellow-rassale as a guat 
af wind ia of the clouds, a lion emong his elephant- 
like inimical Samantas, the BenteLéra,t Magarakirti 
navasdra,y the Bantarabhdra§ devotee] of Revana, 

8 pure in his family, the chief friend of the 
goed, weorthinpie af Truth like the son of Yama,°° 
Turagarerata,t{t brave asa lion, vropitiator of the 
feet of Shrimat TribhuvanaMalladeca, -Konna Siman- 
fa'to wit]. This ise benediction for him :—Victory 
to Siri Kanna Sémanta, devoted to the worship of 


the feet of Hara, who manipulates the breasts of the | 


Princess of the Litas, and who is ever death to his 
enemies. 

To him are soldt{ for the full consideration and 
delivered (literally given) the twelve villages of 
Vayvads, the village called Takbalikd ex- 
cepted from them. His (Afunja's) ministers [being] 
Shri Khambhayya Nayaka, Madhukari Ndyaka the 
minister entrusted with War and Peace, Bhammay- 
ya ib pe Nédyaka, in their presence, 
having caused this copper-plate grant to be written 
by Nanapai, the assistant to the Minister of War 
and Peace, King Shri Munja by his own hand deli- 
vered it to Kanna Simanta. [Now] that stanza : 
‘Whoever should resume land whether given by 
himself or by others lives as an insect in filth for 
sixty thousand years,’ 

Remarks. 

At first sight the words Shri Vikramakala Sam- 
vatecreshu shatew atiteshu sapime dundubhisamvat- 
sare pravartamdne might be supposed to indicate 
the Samrat era of Vikrama, and the inscription 
statesthatthe 6th year of theera having passed, and 


the Nhs according to the method of naming the 


jidsetghapers pratbaniecen of Ciel the siren 
eee guess, bot is open to ecor- 
rection. If the vey ine i rm 

how ta mean inimical. It is possible that 


I Ido not know what this Literally 
signifies *the new essence of ey sag poy aaa 
forabhdoa— is « Canarese 
hero "Beara i gr : 
houortfic bnies, the seem to mean 
seer exestunr' Me mecsaa’ (shen) ¢f tao Aavday’ «a, 
gteatest hero. 
| Aevepaderana in the original, which may be a mistake 
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am assured by Prof. Seat Taleo Chbaten that 
the calculations by which he arrived at these results 
were carefully made, and admit of no doubt as to 
their accuracy. If, then, the date given inthe grant 
be according: to the old Vikrama ea, it corresponds 
to the 30th of September 51, B.C. (N.S.) But to set 
against this coincidence, there is, in the first place, 
the appearance of the characters which is decidedly 
inodern. In fact with Sg of the lettors 
tC. G0. SF. SW. F, 7. &, aot 3, 
and sa many compound lotters: the whole of 

the inscription may be read with little difficulty 
by any one acquainted only with tho modern form 
of the Devanigari alphabet used in the Dekhan. T 
have seen, in the district of Kaladgi, several inserip- 
tions in Devanigari characters about ten or eleven 
centuries old, and I invariably found the characters 
present a tuch more ancient appearance than those 
in the present inscription. Of course it will. not 
always besafe in assigning dates to ancient insorip- 
prnchekae gcse, ae ee: by the 
found that one and the ions ubibuher ecient nee 
siderable variety in the shape of ita letters as used 


in different parta of the country even at the same 


time, and that individual peculiarities of a writer's 
orengraver's style of writing may account for a 
good deal of variety of form. But the forma of the 
letters in the stone inacriptionsof the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries after Christ, still extant in 
the Kalfidgi district, which formed part of tho 
Chilukys territories, are so much more ancient than 
those of the present Devanigari alphabet, and even 
than those of this copper-plate, that if the latter 
really belonged to the first century before Christ, 
its letters should be of far more ancient forms 
than those of the stone inscriptions. 

In the second place, the King of the Chi- 
lukya dynasty, in whose reign the zrant is stated 
to have been made is well known, and belongs 
to the branch of that dynasty, which rej 
at Kalyfina from about the end of the tenth 
to near the end of the twelfth centary of 
the Christian era. Mr. Elliot’s paper§ on indy 
Inscriptions mentions a King Vikramaditya 
IL. or Kali Vikrama, or Paramidiriya, who 
assumed the title of Tribhuvana Malla, 


i SORE ie 
rng ser Asia de so, Revana mast be the name of 
local deity. is not inf 
aome y- ft aioe requently a proper name 
| Here there occun a which 
Kurapatibisdchay icine Fem mig arg . Braxceter 
bea stake for Dharmadharaden stp o or Dhar 
madhirmdtayr, The son Yama fa Dharma, 
called Dharma, 


vas, Yama is alan 


tf The original wher ot a heme Rt A AE 
Ene oe for anyadine)-sdanpam an mis if oot 
§ Published bn the Jearcl Raped stefetts Besides Gel. TV, 
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and the date of his accession to the throne ia given 
a! Shaka 998. This Kali Vikrama is deserib- 
ed in ous of Mr. Elliot's inscriptions as having set 


Vikrama Shaka in his own name? &c, ‘Tribhn- | 


vana Malla, therefore, mentioned. twice in this 
grant is most probubly the same as that of Mr. 
Elliot's list, and the Vikrama Sameai of the 
grant is the era established by that prince. From 
the fact that hecalled himself Vikramdditya, gave 
the name of Vitrama Samvat to the era he estab- 
lished, and lastly, that he began it on the first #thi 
of the Shukla fortnight of Kartika, the day on 
which the year of the old Vikrama epoch com- 
mences—one of two inferences may be drawn, He 
may have set his era im opposition to that of the 
Shaka King, Shilivdhana, which was then, aa NOW, 
prevalent in the Dekhan, and attempted to super= 
sede it the more effectually by giving his own the 
appearance of a revival of the older era of Vikrama, 
the great rival of the Shaka King,—i. ¢, by calling 
himself Kali Vikrama or Vikrama of the Kali 
or modern age, and commencing it on the same 
day of the month of Kartika aa the older era. of 
Vikramiditya. This is probable from the fact, that, 
accordiag to Mr, Elliot, he ia described in an in- 
scription as “ rubbing out the Shake,” and institut- 
ing the Vikrama Era in ita stead. The other in- 
fe-wnce is, that wishing to perpetuate hie own me- 
mory by the establishment of a new era, he set. him- 
self in + pposition to the older Vikramdditya, and 
attempted to blot out the older era, But whatever 
might be his object, the fact of its institution is 
placed beyond all doubt by some of the inscriptions 
collected by Mr. Elliot, 

Referring then the date given in the grant to 
the era commenced by Tribhuvana Malla, we 
find that the cycle year Dundubhi, which is men- 
tioned in the grant as falling in the seventh year of 
the era, fall- in Shaka 1004, according tothe Dekhan 
or Telingana method of calculation ; but in that year 
the first of the Shutla fortnight of Kartika falls on 
Tuesday. The coincidence of Sanday on the first 
tithé of Kirtika takes place in 1005, but the year 
Dundubhi cannot be made to agree with the Shaka 
year 1005. As, however, the coincidence of the day 
of the week with the tithi of the month is more 
important, an not being likely to have been wrongly 
stated, than the coincidence of a given year of any 
era with a certain year of the Barhaspatya eycle, 
which, at different courts of kings, has from time 
to time been subjected to different methods of cal- 
eulation,—it may safely be assumed that the grant 


was dated upon the first tithi of Kirtika of the 


Shaka year 1005, or 15th of October, 1083, N.S. The | 


choice of Shaka 1005 as corresponding with the 
seventh year of the mew Vikrama epoch of the 
Sen fs ~nrosctr ae aperoma g peeme 
reoadeee inscription No.7, VII, p. 285 of Mr, Elliot's 


A CHALUKYA GRANT. 
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that, according to Mr, Elliot, appears to be contained 
in an inscription at Galagandtha,+ that the Shaka 
year 1003 corresponds with the fifth year of his 
reign, in which “he overcame Ballavardja of 
the Palavanya or Pala race.” 

The inscription purports to record 4 grant of 
twelve villages made by Munja Mahipati, or 
KingMunja to Kanna SAmanta. Bhima 
is the first mentioned ancestor of King Munjn, and 
is described ag born of the race of the Sinda 
| kings, His eldest son was Sinda Raja. Tis 
son Munja Raja is the grantor of the Svrenna, 
The grant accordingly makes. mention ouly of the 
father and the grand-father of Munja, Bhima 
is further described as being pratyandakachatuh 
sthasradeshddhipatis, about the meaning of which 
T am not quite certain, Pratyandaka might be a 
Miuare measure of land, and the epithet may mean, 
‘lord of four thousand pratayndakes of land." 

One of the titles of Munja is * Bhogévatipura- 
perameshvara,’—' lord of the city of Bhogdvatt.’ 
As no other place is mentioned that appears to have 
been his capital : but. I have not been able to identify 
this city with any town in the Dekhan, Another 
opithet of King M un ja ia Phonindravani 
or ‘born in the family of the serpents’ or the 
‘Niigas’ Bhima, the grand-father of Munja, 
ia described as ng for his subsistence on the 
lotus-like feet of King Tribhuvana Malla 
Deva, from which, as also from the manner that 
that prince is mentioned in the grant, it appears 
that he was a chief ander, or a Raja paying tribute 
to, Tribhuvana Malla Dova. 

The grantee is Kanna Simanta, one 
of the chiefs subordinate to King Munja, 
and ia also described as being a worshipper 
of the feet of Tribhuvana Malla. Deva, from 
which it appears, that, besides being subordinate 
to Munja, he also owed allegiance to the Chilukya 
king. He is further described as a devotes of 
Shiva and was married to adaughter of the 
Latas The grant is silent as to the country or 
residence of Kanna Sdmenta, though he probably 
belonged to the Karniitaka, aa some of his titles 
are taken from the Canarese language, 

+The grant records the conveyance by sale of 
twelve villages which, if I am ot mistaken, went by 
the collective name of Vayvada, which appears 
quite distinct in the plate. Out of the Vayvada 
villages, the grant states that one village named 
Takkalik4 is excepted. It is interesting to 
ote that there is still a village ealled Takalki 
in the Baigevdf Taluka of the Kalfdgi 
district, nét farfrom the place where the oopper- 
plate was discovered. There is also a village called 
Taékli on the northern bank of the Bhim about 
fifteen miles north of Tidgundi, and near the 
village of Dhai| k hed. 

: » Elliot in his ; 
apace Nie oe St Sade Bee 
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However strange it might nppear, from the in- 
scription being a more deed of sale—if the interpre- 
tation of tasmai kroyadénepurcekammatmiyanen- 
neyasémyon Wdyvatadeddasha gram dattédh be 
ccrrect—it sppears that the giantcr was nm» re than 


a mere chief ; otherwise the mention of his Minis- 
ters, and among them «a Minister of Peace and War, 
conld hardly be satisfactorily explained. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the grantee Kanna S4man- 
ta was no more than a petty chicf. 





DARDU LEGENDS, PROVERBS AND FABLES.* 
Br G. W. LEITNER, M.A. Pu. D. 
L—DARDU LEGENDS. 
A—Demnows—Yacu.t 


Denows aro of a gigantic size, and have only one 
eye which ie in the forchead. They used to rule 
over the mountains and oppose the cultivation of 
the soil by man. They often dragged people away 
into their recesses. Since the adoption of the 
Muhamiodan religion, the Demons have relinquish- 
ed their possessions, and only occasionally trouble 
the believers, 

They do not walk by day, but confine themselves 
to promenading at night. A spot is shown near 
Astor at a village called Bulent, where five large 
mounds are pointed out which have somewhat the 
shape of huge baskets. Their existence is explain- 
ed as follows, A Zamindir at Grukét, a village 
further on, on the Kashmir road, bad with great 
trouble sifted his grain for storing, and had put it 
into baskets and sacka. He then went away. The 
Demons came—five in number—carrying huge 
leather sacks, into which they pat the grain. They 
then went to a place which ie still pointed out and 
called ““ Gué Gutumé Yacheyn gan boki,” or 
“ the place of the demons’ loads at the hollow"— 
Gué being the Shina name for the present village 


of Grukét. There they brought up a huge fist 


stone—which is sti'l shown—and made it into a 
kind of pan (tawa) for the preparation of bread. 
But the morning dawned and obliged them to dis- 
appear ; they converted the sacks and their contents 
into earthen mounds which have the shape of 
baskets and are still shown. 

1.—The Wedding of Demons.} 

* A Shikari was once hunting in the hills. He 
had taken provisions with -bim for five days. On 
the sixth day he found himself without any food. 
Excited and fatigued by bis fruitless expedition, he 


again arose and looked around him. It was the 
first or second hour of night, and at a short distance 


© Committed to for the fret time tm 1868 from the 
Sean A Oats, mn trie 
orn.” +" Yau” means “ bad” in 


This that of the of have 
ta * Legend and origi of Gitigit appeared 


he descried a large fire blazing—a most cheerful 
Asransstdhi reer th bona ak ge a a 
Iie approached it quietly, hoping to meet » 
other sportsman who might provide him with 
Coming near the fire, he saw a very 
curious assembly of giants, eating, 
singing. In great terror he wanted to m: 
way back, when one of the assembly 


fet 
a 


eat 
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u 
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apetnt Ta Wa aya; et ag fu thes plerican SERA 
water for the others, He overtook him and asked 
him whether he was a“ child of man.” Half dead 
with terror, he searcely could anawer that he was, 
when the Demon invited him to join them at the 
méeting which was doscribed to be a wedding 
party. Tho Shikari replied, “ You are a Demon and 
will destroy me:" on which the spirit took an oath 


by the sun and the moon, that he certainly would 
not do so. He then hid him under a bash and went 
back with the water. He had scarcely returned 
when a plant was torn out of the ground and a 
small aperture was made into which the giants 
managed to throw all their property, and, gradually 
making themselves thinner and thinner, 
vanished into the ground throngh it. Our sporte- 
man was then taken by the hand by the friendly 
demon, and, before he knew how, he himself glided 
through the hole and found himself in a huge spart- 
ment, which was splendidly illuminated. He was 
placed in a corner where he-would not be observed. 
He received some food and gazed in mute astonish- 
ment on the assembled spirits. -At last he saw 
the mother of the bride taking her daughter's head 
into her lap and weeping bitterly at the prospect 
of her departure into another household. Unable 


| 


Buldar Biche angsi  tapp = bey hani, 
Twrndli aie ib eddes Bdche he hinirene Goth wilt tesa, 
Nageri Phol Chache Kani — mirdni im, 
The Nagari (of race) Phal Chache of Khans, the prince will 
come, 


_—_—_—  —’’??20OO0 Oe = 

1 The father’s name was Mir Khan; the danghter’s name 
was Birant ; the bridegroom's name was Shade Malikof Nagyr 
of Phal Chacherace; and the pisce of the wedding was Buldar 


shoulders of one, a shaw! which he had 
at home. Another held his gun; a 


to put on on great occasions. He also saw many 
of the things that had excited his admiration among 
the property of his neighbours in his native village 
being most familiarly used by the Demons, He 
scarcely could be got to move away, but his 
friendly guide took hold of him and brought him 
again to the place where he had first met him. On 
taking leave he gave him three loaves of bread. 
As his village was far off he consumed two of the 
loaves on the road. On reaching his home, he 
found his father who had been getting rather 
anxious at his prolonged absence. To him he told 
all that had happened and showed him the remain- 
ing loaf of which the old man ate half. His 
mother, a good housewife, tock the remaining half 
and threw jt into a large granary, where, as it was 


the season of Shard (autumn), a sufficient store of. 


flour had been placed for the use of the family 
during the winter. Strange to say, that half loaf 
brought luck, for demons mean it sometimes kindly 
to the children of men, and only hurt them when 
they consider themselves offended. The grenary 
remained always full, and the pevplo of the 
village rejoiced with the family for they 


‘ocat 
amongst thetn, they felt kindly towards 
Thus ends one of the prvttiest tales that I 
ever heard, 

2.—The Demon's Present of Coals 

turned into Gold. 

Something similar to what bas just been related, 
is said to have happened at Doyur on the road from 
Ghilgit to Negyr. Aman of the name of Phiko 
had & son, named Laskir, who, one day, going out 
to fetch water, was caught by a Yach who tore 
& plant [reeds 7] “ phuri” and entered with the 
lad into the fissure which was thereby created. 
He brought him to a large palace, in which » 
number of goblins, male and female, were divert- 
ing themselves. He there saw all the valuables 
of the inhabitants of his village. A wedding was 
being celebrated and the mother sang :— 

Gaim bagé, déy Badulé KhatOni, 


Coru is being distributed, daughter of Budul, 
Cora is being distributed, hurrah ! harrab ! ( Chorus.) 
Ghi is being distributed, de. de, ( Chorus.) 
Meat is being distributed, dc, de. ( Chorwa.) 
Wino is being distributed, &c. de, do. de. (CAorws.) 
On his departure, the demon gave lima sackful 
of coals, and conducted hit, through the aperture 
made by the tearing up of the reed, towards his 
village. The moment the demon had ieft, the boy 
emptied the sack of the coals and went home, when 
he told his father what had In the 
emptied sack they found a smal! bit of coal 
which, es soon a8 they touched it, became a gold 
coin, very much to the regret of the boy’s father 
who would have liked his een to have brouglit home 
the whole sackful. 


B,—Banai—Prais on Fainins, 

They are handsome, in ovntradistinction to the 
Yachas or demons, and stronger; thoy have a beauti- 
ful castle om the top of the Nanga Parbat or 
Dyarmul (so called from being inaccessible.) This 
castle is made of crystal, and the people fancy 
they can seeit, They call it “ Shel-batie-két” or 
“ Castle of Glasa-stone.” 
1.—The Sportsman and the Castle of the 

Fairies. 

Se ee anee Datet, 
To his surprise he found no difficulty. , and veuturing 
farther and farther, he at last reached the Lop. There 
ho saw a beautiful castle made of glass, and pushing 
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one of the doors, he entered it, and found himself in 
a most magnificent apartment. Through it he saw 
an open space that appeared to be the garden of the 
castle, but there was in it only one tree of excessive 
height and which was entirely composed of pearls 
and corals. The delighted sportsman filled his 
sack in which he carried his corn and left the place, 
hoping to enrich himself by the sale of the pearls, 
Ashe was going out of the door he saw an 
innumerable crowd of serpents followinghim. In 
his agitation he shouldered the sack and attempted 
to run, when a pearl fell out. This a serpent 
at once swallowed and disappeared. The sports- 
mas, glad to get rid of his pursuers st any price, 
threw pearl after pear! to them, and in every case it 
had the desired effect, At last, only one serpent 
rernained, but for her [a ffiry in that shape 7] he 
found no pearl, and, urged on by fear, he hastened 
to his village—Tarsing, which is at the very foot of 
the Nanga Parbat. On entering his house he found 
it in great agitation ; bread was being distributed 
to the poor as they do at funerals, for his family bad 
given him up as lost. The serpent still followed 
and stopped at the door. In despair, the man 
threw the corn-sack at her, when lo! a pearl glid- 
ed out, which was eagerly swallowed by the ser- 
pent which immediately However, 
the man was not the same being as before. He 
was ill for days, and ia about a fortnight after the 
events narrated, died,—for fairies never forgive a 


man who has surprised their secrets. 
2—The Fairy who Punished Her 
Human Lover. 


It is not believed in Astor that fairies ever marry 
buman beings, but in Ghilgit there isa legend to 
that effect. A famous sportsman, Kibé Lori, who 
never returned empty-handed from any excursion, 
kept company with a fairy to whom he was deeply 
attached, Once in the hot weather, the fairy told 
him not to go out shooting during “the peven days 
of the summer,"—the “ Caniculars”—which arecalled 
Bord, and are supposed to be the hottest days in 
Dardistan. ~ I am,"said she, “obliged to leave you 
for that period, and mind you do not follow me.” 
The sportsman promised obedience and the fairy 
vanished, saying that he would certainly die if he 
attempted to follow ber. Our love-intoxicated 
Nimrod, however, could not endure her absence. 
On the fourth day he shouldered his gun and went 
out with the hope of meeting her. Crossing a range 
he came upon a plain, whert he saw an immense 

of game of all sorts and his beloved 
fairy milching a “ Kill” [markhor), and collecting 
the milk in o silver vessel. The noise which Kiba 
Lori made caused the animal to start and to strike 
out with its legs, which upset the silver vessel. The 
fairy looked up, and to her anger bebeld the dis- 
obedient lover. She went up to him and, after 


reproaching him, struck him in the face. But she 
had scarcely done so when despair mastered her 
heart, and she cried out in the deepest anguish, that 
“ he now must die within four days.” “ However,” 
she said, “ do shoot one of these animals, so that 
people may not say that you have returned empty- 
handed.” The poor man returned trest-fallen to 
his home, lay down and died on the fourth day. 
C.—Dayats—Wizanps axp Witcnes. 


e 
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which gives much smoke. Into Use fire 
of a white sheep or goat is poured. The wizard 
inhales the smoke till he apparently. becomes in- 
sensible. He is then taken on the lap of one of the 


only the wizard hears, He then communicates her 
sayings in asong toone of the musicians who 
explain. its meaning to the people, The wizard is 
called upon to foretell events and to give advice in 
cases of illness, &c. &c, The people believe that in 
ancient times these Dayals invariably spoke cor- 
rectly, but that now scarcely one saying in & 
hundred turns out to betrae. Wizards do not now 
make a livelihood by their talent which is con- 
sidered its own reward. 

D.—Histontcat Leorxp or tue Oniors oF 

Guterr, 

There are few legends so exquisite as the one 
which chronicles the origin or rather the rise of 
Ghilgit. The traditions regarding Alexander the 
Great, which Vigne and others have imagined to 
exist among the people of Dardistan are unknown 
to, at any rate, the Shin& race, excepting in so far 
as some Munshi accompanying the Maharaja's troops 
may, perhaps, have referred to it in 
conversation with a Shin. Any such information 
would have been derived from the Shikandarnama 
of Niz&mi, and would therefore possess no original 
value. There exist no ruins, so far as I have gone, 
to point to an occupation of Dardistan by the 
soldiers of Alexander, The following legend, how- 
ever, which not only lives in the memories of all 
the Shin people, whether they be Chilisis, Astoris, 
Ghilgitis, or Brokhpa—[the latter, «s I discovered, 
living actually side by side with the Baltis in Little 
Tibet], but which also an annual festival conme- 


* Kisewbere callod “ chi.” 
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morates, is not devoid of interest cither from an 
historical or a purely literary point of view -— 
“Once upon a time there lived a race at Ghilgit 
whose origin is uncertain. Whether they sprang 
from the soil or had immigrated from a distant 
region is doubtful ; so much is believed that they 
were Gayupl, i.¢, spontaneous aborigines, un- 
known. Over them ruled a monarch who was a 
descendant of the evil spirits, the Yach, who 
terrorized over the world. His name was Shiri- 
badat, and he resided at a castle in front of which 


carried out. The people of the country were dis- 
mayed at such « state of things, and sought slight- 
ly to improve it by sacrificing, in the first place, all 
orphan» and children of neighbouring tribes! The 
tyrant, however, was insatiable, and soon was his 
cruelty felt by many families at Ghilgit, who were 
compelled to give up their children to slaughter, 

“ Relief came at last. At the top of the mountain 
Ko, which it takes a day to ascend, and which over- 
looks the village of Doyur, below Ghilgit, on the 


other side of the river, appeared three figures. They. 


looked like men, but much more strong and hand- 
some. In their arms they carried bows and arrows, 
and tarning their eyes in the direction of Doyur, 
they perceived innumerable flocks of sheep and 
cattle grazing on a prairie between that village and 
the foot cf the mountain. The strangers were 
fairies, and had come from Nagyr?] to 
this region with the view of ridding Ghilgit of the 
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monster that ruled over it. However, this intention 
was confined to the two elder ones. The three 
strangers were brothers, and none of them had been 
born at the same time. It was their intention to make 
Azru Shamsber, the youngest, Raja of Ghilgit, and, 
in order to achieve their purpose, they hit upon the ; 
following plan. On the already noticed prairie, 
which is called Didingé, a sportive calf was gambol- 
ling tow»~‘s, and away from, “tsmother. It was the 
pride of its owner, and its briliiant red colour could 
be seen from a distance. ‘Let us see who is the 
best marksman,’ exclaimed the eldest, and saying 
this, he shot an arrow in the direction of the calf, 
but missed his aim. The second brother also tried 
to hit it, but also failed, At last, Azru Shamsher, 
who took a deep interest in the sport, shot his arrow, 
which pierced the poor animal from side to side and 


killed it. The brothers, whilst congra- 
tulated Azrn on his and on arriving 
at the spot where the calf was lying, proceeded to 


cut its throat and to take out from its body the 
titbite, namely, the kidneys and the liver. 


“ They then roasted these and invited 
Azru topartake of them first. He de- 
clined, on the ground of his youth, but they urged 


him to do so, ‘in order,’ they said, ‘ to reward you 


who shall rule over Ghilgit ; remain therefore at 
Doyur.’ Azru, in deep grief at the separation, cried, 
* Why remain st Doyur, unless itbe to grind corn ? 
‘Then,’ said the brothers, ‘ go to Ghilgit.’ * Why,’ 
was the reply, ‘ go to Ghilgit, unless it be to work 
in the gardens 2?" ‘No, no,’ wasthe last and con- 
soling rejoinder ;‘you will assuredly the 
king of this country, and deliver it from its mer- 
ciless oppressor.’ No more was heard of the 
parting fairies, and Azru remained by himself, 
deavouring to gather consolation from the great 
mission which had been bestowed. on him. A 
villager met him, and, struck by his 
offered him shelter in his house. Next morning he 
went on the roof of his host’s house, and calling 
out to him to come up, pointed to the Ko mountain, 
on which, he said, he plainly discerned a wild goat, 
The incredulous villager began to fear he had har- 
boured a maniac, if no a worse character ; bat Azru 
shot off his arrow, 


| 


young guest might 
bean associate of robbers, and lead him into a trap), 


went in the direction of the mountain. 
be sure, at the very spot that was pointed oat, 
though many miles distant, was lying the wild 


* Easting meat was the process of “ incarnation, 
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goat, with Azru’s arrow transfixing its bedy. The 
astonished peasants atonce hailed him aos their 
leader, but he exacted an oath of secrecy from 
them ; for he had come to deliver them from their 
tyrant, and would keep his incognito till such time 
as his plans for the destruction of the monster 
should be matured. 

“He then took leave of the hospitable people 
of Doyur, and went ‘o Ghilgit. On reaching the 
place, whichis searcely four miles distant from 


Doyur, he amused bimself hy prowling about in the | 


gardens adjoining the royal residence. There he 
met one of the female companions of Shiribadat’s 
daughter—(golf in Hill Panjabi, shadrdy in Ghilgiti) 
fetching water for the princess, This lady was 
remarkably handsome. and of a sweet disposition. 
Her companion rushed back and told the young 
lady to look from over the ramparts of the castle at 
a wonderfully handsome young man whom sbe had 
just met. The princess placed herself in a place 


from which she could observe any ove approaching | 


the fort. Her maid then returned and induced 
Azru to come with her to the Polo ground—the 
Shararan—in front of the castle ; the princess was 
smitten with his beauty and at once fell in love 
with him, She then sent word to the young prince 
to come and see her, When he waa admitted into 
her presence, he for a long time denied being any- 
thing else than a common labourer, At last, be 
confessed to being a fairy's child, and the over- 


joyed princess effered him ber hand and heart. It 


tay be mentioned here that the tyrant Shiribadat 
had «a wonderful horse, ‘which could cross a mile at 
every jump, and which its rider had accustomed to 
jump both into, and out of, the fort, over its walls. 


So regular were the leaps which that famous animal | 


could take, that he invariably alighted at the distance 
of a mile from the fort, and at the same place. On 
the very day on which the princess had admitted 
young Azru into the fort, King Shiribadat was out 
hunting, of which he was desperately ford, and to 
which he used sometimes to devote a week or two 
at o time. We must now return to Azru, whom we 
have left conversing with the princess. Azra 
remained silent when the Jady confessed ler love. 
Urged to declare his sentiments, he said that he 
would not marry her wnless she bound herself to 
him by the most stringent oath ; this she did, and 
they became in the sight of God,as if they were 
wedded man and wife.® Ue then announced that 
he had come to destroy ber father, 
asked her to kill him herself. This she 
refused ; but as she hud sworn to aid him in every 
way she could, he finally induced her to promise 
that she would ask her father schere Ais soul sae, 
‘ Refuse food," said Azru, ‘ for three or four days, 
and your futher, who is devotedly fond of you, will 
ask for the reason of your strange conduct ; then 
Sh ee ee 








and | 
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say, ‘Father, you often stay away from me for 
several days at a time, and I gut distressed lest 
something should happen to you ; do reassure me 
by letting me know where your soul is, and let me 
feel certain that your life is safe." Thia the prin- 
Shiribadat: made enquiries, to which she replied by 
making the already named request. The tyrant 
was for a few moments thrown into mute astoniah- 
ment, and finally refused compliance with her pre- 
posterous demand. The leve-smitten lady went on 
starving hurself, till at lust her father, fearful for 
him as Ais soul was [of enow?] in the sows, and 
that he could only perish by fire. The princess 
communicated this information to her lover. Azru 
went back to Doyur and the villages around and 
assembled his faithful pessanta, Them he asked to 


take twigs of the fir-tree or chi, bind them together, 


and light them—then to proceed in a body with 
torches to the castle in a circle, keep close together, 
and surround it on every side. He then went and 
dug out a very deep hole, as deep asa well, in the 
place where Shiribadat'a horse used to alight, and 
covered it with green boughs. The next day he 
received information that the torches (ialém in 
Ghilgiti and Jéme in Astori) were ready. He at once 
ordered the villagers gradually to draw near the fort 
in the manner which he had already indicated. 

“ King Shiribadst was then sitting in his castle ; 
near him his treacherous danghter, who was so 000 
to lose her parent. All at once he exclaimed, ‘TI 
feel very close ; go out, dearest, and see what has 
happened.’ The girl went out and saw torches 
approaching from a distance ; but fancying it to 
be something connected with the plans of ber 
husband, she went back and said it was nothing. 
The torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant 
became exceedingly restless, ‘ Air, air,’ ho cried, 


_ « [feel very, very ill ; do see, danghter, what is the 


matter.’ The dutiful lady went and retarned with 
the same answer as before. At Inst the torch- 
bearers had fairly surrounded the fort, and 
hiribadat, with a presentiment of i 
danger, rushed out of the room, saying ‘ that he felt 
he was dying.’ Hethen ran to the stables and 
mounted his favourite charger, and with one blow 
of the whip made him jamp over the wall of the 
castle. Faithful to ite habit, the noble animal 
alighted at the same place, but alas! only to find 
itself engulfed in a treacherous pit, Before the 
king had time to extricate himself, the villagers had 
run up with their torches, ‘Throw them upon 
him,’ cried Azru, With one accord all the blazing 
wood was thrown upon Shiribadat, who miserably 
perished, Azru was then most enthusiastically 
proclaimed king, celebrated his nuptials with the 


————————— 
® The story of the famous horse, the love-making between ‘Acra and the Princess, the manner of their marriage, and 
other incidents counected with the expulsion of the tyrant, deserve © 


 tastead of that a human* child, annually 
From every one of the natives. This custom has 
prevailed down to the present day, and the people 
of Shin, wherever they be, celebrate their delivery 
from the rule of a monster, and the inauguration 
of a more humane Governtrent, in the month pre- 
; of winter—a month which 


‘feast of firs.’ The day generally follows four or 
five days after the meat provision for the winter 
has been laid in to dry. A few days of rejoicing 
precede the special festivity, which takes place at 
Then all the villagers go forth, having a 
their hands, which, at the sound of music, 


indifferently about the plain in which that town, 
ia situated, When the 


ia over, covery man 
to his house, when a curious custom is ob- 


Then after some further parley, the door is opened: 
and the husband walksin. He is, however, stop- 
ped by a beam which goes across the room, whilst 
all the females of the family rush into a inner apart- 
ment to the eldest lady of tho place. The man 
then assumes sulkiness and refuses to advance, when 
the repenting wife launches into the following song: 

Mii tité shabiles wé rajé tolyd. 

Ma tiité shabilés w6 ashpa panu, 

Ma taté shabilés wé tamak ginu.t 

Ma tité shabilés w6 kangér ginw. 

Mii tité shabilés wé ichapan banu 

Mii tiité shabilés sha mul dé ginum 

Mia taté shadbilés,wéd gitmy tahino. 


mantic (of honour) | 
Ou guess appliance! I will buy itall by giving pleasure's 


Oh thou [nourishment tous] « heap of corn and a store of 
! 


Me hast thoa made giad O ghi ball ! 
Rejoicing, pleasure's price giving, I will buy.” 

“Then the husband relents and steps over the 
partition beam. ‘They all sit down, dine : 
and thus end the festivities of the ‘Nos.’ The 
little domestic scene is not observed at Ghilgit ; 
but it is thought to be an essential elemont in the 
celebration of the day by people whose ancestors 
may have been retainers of the Ghilgit Rajd Azru 
Shemsher, and by whom they may have been dis- 
missed to their homes with costly presents, 

“The song itself is, however, well-known at 
Ghilgit. 

* When Azra had safely ascended the throne, he 
ordered the tyrant’s place to be levelled to the 
ground. The willing peasants, manufacturing 
spades of iron, (kifli,) floeked to accomplish a grate- 
ful task, and sang whilst demolishing his castle -— 

Kiro téyto Shiri-ga-Badat jé hurd 

(1am] hard said Shiri and Badat !t why hard 

Dem Singé Khots hiro ' 

Dem Sing’s Khoté [is] hard ; 

Na chumare hille té rake phala thom 

(With) this iron spade thy palace level I do. 

Chaké! tito Saché Malika Dem Singé 

Behold! thou Shaché Malika Dem Singh's. 

Khetd huré na chumare killéyi 

Khoté hard ; [with] this fron spade 

TS rake-ga phalatém, chaké! 

Thy palace very I level, behold | 
Translation, 

“ *My nature is ofa hard metal,’ said Shiri and 
Badat. ‘Why hard ? I Khoto, the son of the pea- 
sant Dem Singh, am aloue hardy ; with this iron 
spade I raze to the ground thy kingly house. .Be- 
hold now, although thou art of race accursed, 
Shacho Malika, I, Dem Singh's son, am of a hard 
metal; for with this iron spade I level thy very 
palace ; look out ! look out !'” 

During the Nauroz [evidently because it is not 
anational festival) and the "Id, none of these na- 
tional Shin songs are sung. Eggs are dyed, in dif- 
ferent colours, and people go about amusing them- 
selves by trying which eggs are hardest, by striking 
the end of one against the end of another. The 
possessor of the hard egg wins the broken one. 
The women, however, amuse themselves on those 
days by tying ropes to trees and swinging them- 
selves about on them. 

£.—Lecesvs Revatixe to Aymats. 


1.—A Bear and a Corpse. 

It is said that bears, as the winter is coming on, 
are in the habit of filling their dens with grass, and 
hat they eat a plant called ajaif, which has at 
narcotic effect upon them and keeps them in a state 
$$$ 
portion of the bisod of an enemy, Cristina setoniag ® 


Evidently « modern interpolation, 
Elsewhere called “ Shiritedat’ te one name, 
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when the spring arrives, they awake and go about 
for food. One of these bears once scented a corpse, 
which be disinterred. It happened to be thatof a 
woman who had died a few days before. The bear, 
who was in good spirits, brought her to hie den, 
where he sct her upright against o stone, and 
fashioning a spindle with his teeth and pawa, gave 
it to her into one hand, and placed some wool in 
the other. He then went on growling “ mi-md-mi" 
to encourage the woman to spin. He also brought 
her some nuts and other provisions to eat. Of 
course, his efforta were useless, aod when she, after 
afow daya, gave signs of decomposition he ate her 
up in despair, This is a story based on the playful 
9.—A Bear Marries a Girl. 

Another curious story is related of a bear. Two 
women, a mother and her little daughter, were one 
night watching their field of Indian corn (makkay,) 
against the inroads of these animals. The mother 
had to go to her house to prepare the food, and or- 
dered her daughter to light a fire outside, Whilst 
she was doing this, a bear came and took her away. 
to eat and to drink. He rolled a big stone in front 
ef the den, whenever he went away on his tours‘ 
which the girl was not strong enongh to remove, 
When she became old enough to be able to do this 
he used daily to lick her feet, by which they be- 
came swollen and eventually dwindled down to 
mere -misshapen stumps. The girl who had be- 
come of age, had to endure the caresses of her guar- 
dian by whom she eventually became enceintes, 
She died in child-birth, and the poor bear, after vain 
efforta to restore her to life, roamed disconsolately 
about the fields. 


3.—Origin of Bears. 
It is said that bears were originally the offspring 


of a man who was driven into madness by his in- | 


ability to pay hia debts, and who took to the hills 
in order to avoid his creditors.* 
4.—The Bear and the one-eyed Man. 
The following story was related by a man of the 
name of Ghalib Shah, residing ata villege near 
Astér, called Parishing. He waa one night look- 
ing out whether any bear had come into his tromba 


(field)+ He saw that a bear wasthero, and that he, 


® The scrapolounness of the Gipsies in discharging sach 
ebligabons, when contracted with o member of the same 
used to ba notoricus, 








tromba, blew the chaff away, and ate it hastily, The 
man was one-eyed (sido blind; (my Ghilgiti used 
Kyor which he said was a Persian word, bat which 
is evidently Turkish) and ran to his hut to get his 
gun. He came ont and pointed it atthe bear. The 
animal, who saw this, ran round the blind side of 
the man's face, snatched the gun out of his hand 
and threw it away. The bear and the man then 
wrestled fora time, but afterwards both gave up 
the struggle and retired. The man, after he had 
recovered himself, went to look for the gun, the 
stock of which he found broken, The 

by which the stock had been tied to the barrel had 
gone on burning all night and had been the cause 
of the gun being destroyed. The son of that man 
still lives at the village, and tells this story which 
the people affect to believe. 

5.— Wedding Festival among Bears. 

A Mulla of the name of Lal Muhammad, said 
that when he was taken a prisoner into Childa,t he 
and his escort passed one day through one of the 
dreariest portions of the mountains of that inhospit- 
able region, ‘There they heard a noise, and quietly 
approaching to ascertain its cause, they saw a com- 
pany of bears tearing up the grass and making 
bundles of it which they hugged. Other bears again 
wrapped their heads in grass, and some stood on 
their hind-paws, holding a stick in their forepawa, 
and dancing to the sound of the howls of the others. 
They then ranged themselves in rows, at each end 
of which was a young bear; on one side a male, on 
the other a female. These were supposed to cele- 
brate their marriage on the occasion in question. 
My informant swore to the story, and my Gt ilgiti 
corroborated the truth of the first portion of the 
account, which he said described a practice believed 
to be common to bears. 


6,—The Flying Porcupine, 





ever, which is exercised prisoners, as they being 
the Kashmir Mahardjd's who invaded Deoiohon ed 
reac adhd nggies: Pho or Ls tet 
their captives as fireworks * 
caliren public gathesegs Even if this there can - 
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about halfa yard long and a span broad. Our 
frieod Lal Muhammad,» saintly Akhunzada, but 
aregolar Munchausen, affirmed that he once met 
with a curious incident with regard to that animal. 
He was out shooting one day, when he saw a stag, 
which seemed to look intently in one direetion. He 
fired off his gan, which, however, did not divert the 
attention of the stag. At Inst he found out what 
it was that the stag was looking at. It turned out 
to be a huge Hargis which had swallowed a large 
Markhor with the exception of his horns! There 
waa the porcupine, out of whose mouth protruded the 
head and horns of the Morkhor!! My Ghilgiti, 
on the contrary, said that the Margin was a great 
snake “like abig fikh called Nang.” Perhaps, Har- 
gin means a monster or dragon, and is applied to 
different animals in the two countries of Ghilgit 
and Astor, 


7.—A Fight between Wolves and a Bear who 


wanted to dig their Grave, 
A curious animal something like 1 wolf is also 


described. ‘The species is called AG. These animals 


are like dogs; their snouts are of a red colour, and 
are very long ; they hunt in herds of ten or twenty, 
and track game which they bring down,—one herd or 
one Ki, as the case may be, relieving the other at 
certain stagea. A Shikari once reported that he 
saw 6 large number of them asleep. They were all 
ranged inasingle long line, A bear approached, 
and by the aid of along branch measured the line, 
He then went to some distance, and measuring the 
groand, dug it out tothe extent of the line in length. 
He then went back to measure the breadth - of the 
sleeping troop, when his branch touched one of the 
animals, which at once jumped up and roused the 
othera. They all then pursued him and brought 
him down. Some of them harassed him in front, 
whilst one of them went behind him and sucked his 
stomach clean out ab ano, This scems to be a 
favourite method of these animals in destroying 
game, They do not attack men, bur bring down 
O—BUJONI—RIDDLES, PROVERBS 
AND FABLES. 
A.—Rippies. 


1. The Navel.—Tishkéreya ushkirey haldt."—The 
perpendicular mountain's sparrow’s nest—the body's 
eparrow's hola.” 


2 A Stick.—Mey sarik Adyn, mireo peréyn, bis | 


ddrre paid bija,°—" Now. listen! My sister walks 


in the day-time and st night stands behind the | 


door ;" as Sas, sasik also means a stick, ordinarily 
called Jamali in Astori, the riddle means: ‘I have 
a stick which assists me in walking by day and 
which I put behind the door at ni " 

® Words inri 


be, de, are put mt Cie ond of riddles, 





sich as“ listen,” “ explain,” 


3. The Ghilgitis say “mey kikte tré pay ;elashtea™ 
—‘my brother has three feet; explain now,’ This 
means a man's two lees and a stick. 

4. A Radish —Aptori mid dado dimm ddwa-lok; 
ddyn sarpa-lok, buja, My grandfather's body [in} 
in Hades, bis beard [is in) this workl; [now] 
explain! 

This riddle is explained by ‘a radish,’ whose body 
isin the carth and whose sprouts, compared to a 
beard, are above the ground. Remarkable above 
all, however, is that the unknown future state, re- 
ferred to in this riddle, should be called, whothor 
blessed or caraed, “ Dawalok" [the place of goda] 
by these nominal Muhammadans. This world is 
called “ Sarpalok,”"—the world of ts, “ Sarpe” 


| tsalsothe name for man; lok ia “ place,” but the 


name by itself is not at present understood by the 
Shins. 

5. A Hooka.—G, Méy Dadi shishai agdr, Lad premos. 
— My father’s nother on ber head fire is burning,’ 
ates top of the hooka is the dadi’s or grand-mother's 

6. A Sword —Tetang gotéo rai nikai— Dark- 
ness from the house, the female demon és coming 
out, ie: “out of the dark sheath the beantiful, 


| but destructive, steel issues.” It is remarkable that 


the female Yach should be called Rai. 

7. Red Pepper.—Lelo bakuro shé chd id hd— 
hija! ‘In the red sheep's pen white young oneg 
are many—attend !’ ‘This refers to the redpepper 
husk in which there are many white seeds.. 


#.—Provensnas, 


8. Dotage—To an old man people say,—Te 
jarro moto shiadung:—thou and old brains delivered. 
“You are old and have got rid of your senses,” 
Old women are very much dreaded and are accused 
of creating mischief wherever they 

9. Duties to the aged—(GA.t) Juwani keneru 
digasua, jarvelo bechumus—In youth's time I gave, 
in old age Idemand. “ When young I gave away, 
snow that I am old you should support me.” 

10. A burnt child, &e—Ek dam agdru dddo 
dugiini shang thé!—Once in fire you have been 
burnt, a second time take care | 

11. Evil Communications, &c.—Ek khach lichek 
bilo bide donate ehe.—One bad sheep if there be, 
to the whole flock is an insult,—“ One rotten sheep 
spoils the whole flock.” 

12. Ek khacho mangjo budote sha:— one bad 
man is to all an insult.’ 

13,- Advice to keep good company,— 

A mishto manijo—kachi béyto, to mishto sichd, 

Kacho maujo—kachi byto, to kacho siche. 

When you [who are bad ?] sit near a good man 
you learn good things ; When you sit beside a bad 
intelligible, if literally translated. 

abbreviations “ G." BA", | 
wih the Ghilgiti Tialest” cad“ ia the tones ee fir 
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14. Dimmi con chi tu pratichi, &c.—Tis mite 
ra: mey ro fun, mas tute rdém;: te Eo 
hoen.—" Tell me—my friend is such and such a 
one, I will tell you who you are.” 

18. Disappointment, Shdharé kéru gé shing 
shém thi—konn ching tey chini teyanu,—" Ho went 
to acquire horns and jot his ears cut off.” 

16. How to treat an cuemy Di dé, puch bih— 

“ give the daughter and eat the son," is a Ghilgit 
proverb with regard to how one ought to treat an 
enemy. The recommendation given is “marry 
your daughter’ to your foe and then kill him," 
by which you geta male's head which is more 
valuable than that of a female. The Dards have 
sometimes acted on this maxim in order to lull the 
suspicions of their Kashmir enensics.* 





C.—Fases. 

17. The woman and the hen.—Ebk chékeyn bokoi 
ek asilli; stse soni thal (hand) deli ; sechey- 
ae kohotte sanma bio wii ; tuleda dey thé; e¢ ehenn 
lang bili ; kokoi dér pay miiy—A woman hod a 
len + it used to lay one golden egg; the worman 
thought that if she gave it mach food it would Isy 
two eggs ; but she lost even the one, for the hen 
died, ita stomach bursting. 

Moral—Anésry mani ani Aani. Lao arem the 
apejo lang bile, To gain much the little is lost. 

18, The Sparrow and the Mountsin.—* Shunitur-se 
chishe—sati pdjja dem th¢ ware go. A aparrow how 
tried to kick the mountain himself toppled over.” 

19. The bat supporting the firmament.—The bat 
iain the habit of sleeping on its back. It is be- 


lieved tobe very proud. It is supposed to say as 


it lies down and stretches its legs towards heaven., 
—" This Ido so that when the heavens fall down I 
may be able to support them.” 
Tilo rate «mito fo pey 
A bat at night sleeping its legs upwards heaven- 
wari them ; angdi wih to pey gi 
ward does ; the heavens when falling with my feet 
ataarem teun, 
uphold I will. 
20, “Never walk behind «a horse or before o 
king" —as you will get kicked in either case. 
Aaphe patent nébo; = rajo muchani ue bo, 
Horse behind not walk ; raja in front not walk. 


—__— ee 





Auntie = angui- | 





21. Union is Strength —" A kettle viet tied: 


ance itself on one stone ; on three, however, it does. 
| Ey pich I é& gutur-ya 
| Oh eon! one stohe on a kettle not stops ; three 
 guturey a dek  qureyn, 


déh né quriyein ; tre + 


stones on a kettle stop. 

The Ghilgitis instead of ya—* upon,” say ja, 

Gutur is, [ believe, used for a stone [ordinarily 
bt] only in the above proverb. 

22. Tho Frog in a Dilemma.—"* If I speak, the 
water will rush into my mouth, and if IJ keep 
silent I will die bursting with rage.” 

This was said by a frog who was in the water and 
angry at something that occurred. Lf he croaked, 
be would be drowned by the water rushing down his 
throat, and if be did not croak he would burst with 
suppressed rage, This saying is often referred to 
by women when they are angry with their hi 
bands, who may, perhaps, beat them, if they say 
anything. A frog is called manok, 
Tos them—to dse—jya t wey Boje; ne them 
Voice 1 do—if month in water will come ; not do, 
fo py noe 
then bursting I will die. 

23, The Fox and the universe —When a man 
threatens a lot of people with pape mendoes, 
the reply often is—* Don't act like the fox Loyn 
who was carried away by the water.” A fox one 
day fell into a river: as he was swept past the 
shore he cried out, “ The water is carrying off the 
universe.” The people on the banks of the river 
eaid, “Wecan only ece o fox whom the river is 
drifting down," 

24. The fox and the pomegranate.— 

Loya fanu aé¢ wehotte somo 

The fox, the potnegranate not reached on account 
chamm tha tsaurke han, 

sour spitting it is sour. 

“The fox wanted to eat pomegranates : as ho 
could not reach them, he went to a distance, and 
biting Ais lips [os chimm was explained by an 
Astori, although Ghilgitis call it chappé] spat on 
the ground, saying, they are too sour.” I venture 
to consider the conduct of this fox more cunning 
than the one of “ sour grapes" memory. His biting 
his lips and, in consequence, spitting on the ground, 
would make his disappointed face really look aa if 
he had tasted something sour. 


REVIEWS. 


Erne Strom Mowumerts in all Countries; their Age 
and Uses By James Fergusson, DCL, F. K. &., 
VPA. 5, F. RL Ade, with 234 illustrations, 
549 pp. vo. London: John Murray, 1872, 


For more than o quarter of a century Mr, 
Fergusson has been an indefatigable worker in the 


* Not many years so. the Albanian robbers in at- 
sued io consider themselves victorious if 
nn more sheep than they bad lost men. 
' ia 
© 'Tré"—* three” ia propounced like * che.” 


history of the architecture of all ages and countries, 


and so thoroughly has he mode this branch of in- 


vestigation his own, and so well has he unravelled 
the principles of its development, that almost single 
handed he may be said to have founded the science 


_ of Comparative Architecture. Indian Architecture, 
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asa study, = everything to him, andl] 


since the on of his “Illustrations of the 
Rock-Cut 'Tensples of India” in 1945, to the present 
day, his interest in it and his zeal for its thorough 
investigation hua steadily increased. But few of 
the many contributions he has made to the cause 
of his favourite science promise to be more im- 
portant in their ultimate isaues than the service he 
has just rendered by the publication of his “ Rude 
Stone Monuments.” 

The ago of the Monuments treated of las long 
been a mystery, and of late the tendency has been 
to relegate them almost without exception to “ pre- 
historic” times. Mr, Fergusson, however, is justly 
dissatisfied with all the theories on thia point 
broached during the last two centuries. Stukeley, 
as he remarks, “cut the vesvel adrift from the 
a darelict tossed about by the winds and waves of 
every passing fancy, till recently, whun an attempt 
has been made to aheysoe teamed caine d 
haven of prehistoric antiquity. Lf ever she reaches 
that nebulous region, she may as well be broken 
up in despair, as she can be of no further use for 
human purposes" Further, as be remarks else- 
where, some of these remains cannot belong to 


period ;—" all belong to the one epoch or to the 


other, Either itis that Stonehenge and Avebury 
and all such are the temples of a race so‘ancient as 
to be beyond the ken of mortal man, or they are 
the sepulchral monuments of a people who lived so 
nearly within the limits of trus historic times, that 
their story can easily be recovered." And if the 
suthor has proved any point, itis that moet of the 
European remains of this class have been erected 
since the Christian era, and moat of those in Eng- 
land, at least, between the fifth and tenth centuries. 
onehenge, for example, belongs to the period of 
under Ambrosinus, and most probably to the years 
466 to470 A.D. Tho argument he advances is 
backed by the results of extensive reading, and from 
the cumulative character of eee Levine 
And it perhaps deserves © more 
Dea vate dee sedalia are not those of 
predilection :—“ When I first tock up the subject,” 
says Mr. Fergusson in his preface, “| boped that 
the rade atone monuments would prove to be old, 
—eo old, indeod as to form the ‘incanabula’ of 
other styles, and that we might thua, by « simple 
process, arrive at the genesis of styles. Bit by bit 
that theory has crumbled to pieces as my knowledge 
increased, and most reluctantly have [ been forced 
to adopt the more prosaic conclusions of the present 
volume. If, however, this represents the truth, 
that must be allowed to be an ample compensation 
for the loss of auy poetry which has hitherto hung 
round the mystery of the Rude Stone Moouments.” 
Regarding these monuments—whether Tumuli, 
Dolmens or Cromlechs, Circles, Avenues, or Men- 


hirs,—Mr, Fergusson sets himeelf to prove—lst, that 
they“ are generally sepnichral, or connected di- 
rectly, or indirectly, with the rites of the dead ; 
Znd, that they are not temples in any usual or ap- 
propriate seuse of the term ; und lastly,—thut they 
were geverally ereeted by partinlly civilized races 
after they had [in the west] come in contact with 
the Romans, and most of them may be considered 
as belonging to the first ten centurics of the 
Christian Era," 

It is not to be expected that all that the author 
advances will stand the test of a rigid criticism, or 
be confirmed by future discoveries, but this book hun 
the great merit of, for the first time, presenting a 
distinct and positive view of the age or wer of these 
megalithic remains, and if suggestions on many 
minor points have been offered, which it might be 
difficult to establish by proof, he avowa he has put 
them forth—“ because it often happens that ench sug- 
gestions turn the attention of othera to poiuts which 
would otherwise be overlooked, and may lead to 
discoveries of great importance ; while if disproved, 
they are only so much rubbish swept out of the path 
of truth, and their detection can do no harm to any 
one but their author.” We need scarcely add that 
a writer who has added so moch to our knowledge 
can afford to be corrected if it should tnrn out that 
en some minor point he has not divined the truth. 

We cannot attempt to follow the author over the 
whole of the British Isles, Scandinavia and North 
Germany, France—#o rich in these remains, Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa, the Mediterranean Islands, 
and Western Asia, in all of which regions such 
monumenta are found ; but we must pause at India 
to make a few brief extracts. . 

“The number of rude-stone monuments in India” 
says Mr, Fergusson, “is probably ag great oreven - 
greater than that of those to be found in Europe, 
and they are 80 similar that, even if they should 
not turn out to be identical, they form a most im- 
portant branch of this enquiry. Even irrespective, 
however, of these, the stndy of the history of 
architecture in India is calculated to throw so 
much light on the problems connected with the 
study of megalithic monnments in the West that, 
forthat cause alone, it deserves much more attention 
than it has hitherto received.” 

The first tribe noticed as erecting rude-stcne 
monuments are the Kisssiaa, in whose country they 
‘exist in greater numbers than perhaps in any, 
other portion of the globe of thesame extent. All 
travellers who have visited the country bave been 
struck with the fact and with the curous similarity 
of their forma to those existing in Europe”... .. 
“ The natives makeno mystery about them, and many 
were erected within the last few years, or are being 
erected now, and they are identical in form with 
those which are grey with years, and must have 
been set up in the long forgotter: past.” The top of 
one dolmen “measured 30 feet 4 inches by 10 fret 
in breadth, and had an average thickness of 1 foot,” 
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—this great stone weighed 23 tons 18 owt., and 
another is described aa etill larger, probably weigh- 
ing about 40 tons, and others are of nearly the same 
dimensions, These “are frequently raised some 
height from the ground, and supported on massive 
monoliths or pillars, 

“While this ia so, we need not wonder at the 
masses employed in the erection of Stonehenge or 
Avebury, or any of our European monuments, Phy- 
sically the Khassiag are a very inferior race to what 
we can conceive our forefuthera ever to have been, 
Their stage of civilization is barely removed from 
thatof mere savages, and their knowledge of the 
mechanical arta is of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. Addto all this that their country is moun- 
tainous and ragged in the highest degree. Yet with 
all these disadvantages they move these great 
stones, and erect them with perfect facility, while 
we are lost in wonder, becauge our forefathers did 
something nearly equal to it some fourteen centuries 
ago.” 


In Western India “ there are some groups of rude- 
stone monuments similar to theee found in the 
Khgssia hills, and apparently erected for similar 

purposes. They are, however, much jess perfectly 
Voor cai ae heated oc os baat ees be ce 
one traveller.? The most conspicuous vf theses is 
one neat Belgim. It cocsists of fwo rows of thir- 
teen stones each, and one in front of them of three 
stones—the numbera being always uneven, aa in 
Bengal—and on the opposite sido four of those 
small altars, or tables, which always accompany 
these groups of stones on the Khaassia hills, These, 
however, are very moch smaller, the central stone 


being only about 4 feet high, and falling off to | 


about a foot in height at the end of each row.” 

When we torn to the sepulchral arrangements of 
the aboriginal tribes of India, the analogies to those 
of western Europe “are so striking that it is hard 
to believe they are accidental, though equally hard 
to understand how and when the intercourse could 
have taken place which led to their similarity.” 
The examples adduced by the author are certainly 
very remarkable. 


As the wrier remarkse—" nothing would tend | 


more to convey clear ideas on the subject of Indian 
dolmens than a map of their distribution, were it 
possible to construct one . . . The following sketch, 
however, i» perhaps not very far from the truth 
regarding them. They do not exist in the valley 
of the Ganges, or of any of its tributaries, nor in 
the valleys of the Narmada or Tapi, not, in fact, in 
that part of India which is generally described as 
north of the Vindhya range of hilla. They exist, 
though somewhat sparsely, over the whole of the 
country drained by the Godaveri ond its affluents, 
They are very common, perhaps more frequent than 
in any other part of India, in the bear of the 


* Colonel Forbes Lesli a Scotland, 
dr aedllagicg yr ton Reetiaes a0 bovn dasccibed b crite by De 
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Krishna and its tributaries. They are also found 
on both sides of the Ghits, throagh Koimbator, all 
the way down to Cape Comorin ; and they are also 
fonnd in groups all over the Madras presidency, but 
especially in the neighbourhood of Conjiveram.” 

To help towards clearing up the question as to 
the race of the Indian dolmen builders, as well as 
to throw light on other points connacted with the 
history of Indian architecture in all ita stages, we 
need to know more than wedo of the Haidaribad 
territory. As Mr. Fergusson states,—“Io so far 
asthe history or ethnography of the central pla- 
teau of India is concerned, or its arts or architec- 
ture, the Nizam’s dominions are absolutely a terra 
incognita, No onc has visited the country who 
had any knowledge of theso -ubjecta, and the 
Indian Government has done nothing to enquire, or 
to stimulate enquiry, into these questions in that 
country. Yet, if 1am not very much mistaken, 
the solution of half he difficulties, ethnological or 
archwological, that are now perplexing wa, lies on 
the surface of that region, for any one who will 


| take the trouble to read them, Till this is done, 
| we must, it is feared, be content with the vaguest 
| generalities,” 


we commend this beantiful and most instructive 
volume to all who have any real taste for the 
scientific study of antiquities, in the hope that it 
will give a fresh and powerful ete 
in a field almost new in India and of uncomme 
interest. 





Roiws oF tue Natawpa Moxasrenres, at Dargion, Sab- 
division Bibar, Zilla Patna. By A. M. Broadley, Esq, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Patna. 4 pp. 80. 
Calentia, 1872. 

Mr. Broadley is an enthusiastic and energetic 
archmologist, and is, by good fortune, located in the 
district which, beyond all others, is the richest in 
India in historic associations and ancient Buddhist 
remains, His contributions to our pages testify to 
his earnestness and ability, and this little brochure 
illustrated with two plans—of an excavated temple 
at Bargion, and of a sketch plan of the ruins there, 
with two lithographs of inscriptions—is further proof 
of the extent and thoroughness of his researches. 
Printed unfortunately ata distance from ita author, it 
ia disfigured by many typographical errors, - The 
acoount of the excavations undertaken by Mr. 
Broadley occupies little more than 10 pages, and is 
followed by the description of fully seventy Hinda 
and Buddhist sculptures found in the ruins; 
then follows an inscription on a door, in his remarks 
on which we fear Mr. Broadley has been misled as 
toa date, which his translator seems to fancy is 
concealed in the words agni-ragha-dedra, and which 


f if 
——s extremly intersting in an cthongraphic_ point of view, if 
stoue rows, 
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bo makes 913 of the Samvat of Vikramiiditya. The 
date ia probably either the Ist or 11th of the reign 
of Shrimat Mahipila Deva of Bengal. We hope 


Boswall of the Madras Civil Service will be followed 
by many others, each in his own province adding 
somthing to our knowledge of the antiquities of 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE SEA OF MEWAR. 

Tr fanot often thata white face isseen om the band at 
Debar, albeit that marble structure possesses no equal, 
as historians say. The main road through Mewar 
leads not past Debar, hence the limited number 
who see those fine plazeas in which the breezes revel, 
or those placid bays In which sport fish of no 


i 


emall pel, or village, some twenty miles from 
From Frasid to Debar the way is rough, 
but on every hand beautiful jungle and beautiful birds 


Jong and narrow nal, or pas, winds round the foot 
of the great hill at Prasdd, one of the stations of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. Then theroad opens 
out to the plain of Chapan, the Bouth-West Province 
of Mowar. Chaond, the principal village, is reached 


perhaps hardly worthy of being remembered, except 
forthe circumstance that it at one time afforded re- 
fuge to the great Pratip, the patriot Rin’ of Udepur, 
At Chaond he lived, after having been driven from 
the hill fort of Komalmer, by the treachery of the 
Thakur of Mount Abu. At Chaond, Pratip cut in 
the army of Ehan Ferid, the trusted general 
of Akbar, rolling back the tide of Invasion towards 
the plaina, and proving to the great Emperor of Dihli 
that some valour yet remained in the hills of the 
Rajput. The ruins of an oli palace and fort rise 
from aridge ashort distance from the village, and 
here and there etandsa fine chvtutra, or temple, to 
shew that a large population ones occupied the place. 
Ten or twelve miles from Chaond, towards the north- 
west, ie the Debar Lake. A few ruined houses, 
and temples beyond the village of Jharol 

are first noticeable, and then the fine palace overlook- 
ing Debar itself rivets the eye. The whole of the 
northern side of the plain is bounded by an immens 
rocky natural wall; towards the east end alone can 
you desery a break, Across this, a massive barrier of 
stone has been thrown to keep the waters of the Lake 
within the bounds prescribed for them by the machi- 
nations of man and mature combined. A great pool 
always existed towards the North: its waters escaped 
by a large and noble stream through the “fault” in 
the range. Jesingh, the ruler of Mewar, about the 
year 1681, when all his resources were taxed to 
the utmost, and while Aurangeeb pressed him hard, 
still found means.of executing this splendid work. 
The name “ Jaya-Samudra,* or “Sea of Victory,” 
which he gave to the former pool of Debar, served 
a double purpose : it served alike to celebrate the 


the designer, The enormous proportions of the grand 
wall strike the observer with wonder and admiration. 
The outer embankment, 350 paces in length, and some 
aixty or seventy feet in height, rises abruptly from the 
plain. A road cut on the left side of the bill leads to 
the top. Massive stones, one piled above the other, 
form the wall ; yet time has not been idle, 

It is along pull to the top of the inner bend. But, 
once you are there, a view opens out before you which 
well rewards your toil. You stand upon a magnificent 
rampart : below you, steps stretch away to the water's 
edge : right and left, are rugged hilla, crowned with 
ruined forts and palaces ; and far away before you, 
stretches the Inke until it touches the’ outlying spurs 
of the mighty Aravalis. Islands and bills covered 
with verdure, sweet bays silent beneath the gipri- 
ous sky, marble temples, piazens, and terraces on 
the bund itself, with the water dashing unde es 
where could you look fora more lovely scene? Yet 
how seldom has an English eye gnzed upon it? Thirty- 
seven steps, by three flights, descend to the water. 
Piageas of marble stand at each end of the bund, thelr 
roofs supported by thirty-two columns. In the space 
between the two, rifea a splendidly carved quadrangular 
temple; the building haa never been com ,yet 
it is magnificent even now. Eight amall ec. 
ones surmounted by domes, fll up the intervening 
paces, each of these buildings standing upon the 
uppermost of a tier of platforms. Elephanta tise up 
near the piazeas ; their mouths ore some twelve or 
fifteen feet above tha level of the water. The natives 
say that when the water in the lake rises ao far as te 
lave these elephants’ tusks, an opening in the hills 
allows the overplus to escape towards tho saat, upon 
the plains beneath. In ordinary seasons the rainfall, 
would appear to be some five or six feet below the 
greatest capacity of the lake. The numerous platforms 
on the dand have carved upon them, in baz relief, 
figures of elephants vanquishing wild beasta ; and all 
around lie loosened stones upon which the images of 
ihe gods, in good condition, are engraved. Evory 
stone in the dund beara upon it the name of the 
master mason. Ina niches below the great temple 
is beautifully represented Narayana, or Viahou, 
resting on Shesha; the god Brahma springing from a 
lotus, which rises from bis navel, whilet Lakehmi is 
sented athis feet. Itisas though Jesinha had said 
—“By the power of the gods this great work thas 
been accomplished ; by Vishna the Preserver, and 
it shall remain.” Yet, alsa! of Temarked above, 
neglect bids fair to destroy the noble structure ; mas- 
sive stones have been forced from thelr placed by the 
roota of the numerous trees and shrubs which spring 
from every crevice on the steps. The tiger, the pan- 
ther, and the boar baunt the gardens and paleces of 


triumph over the forces of nature, and to immortalize | the Lion of Victory, whilst the very lake iteeld seems 
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anxious to burst its bounds, caring not, apparently, to 
retain the eplandid distinction of being the largest 
artificial sheet of water in the world. 


At the south-west end rises the steeper of the 
which the embankment uniies; on the | 


two hills 
sammit of this bill stands the splendid palace built 
by Jesiiba for his favourite wife, Umald Davi, 
a princess of the Pramara race, strangely also called 
the Ruta Bani, or “testy queen." She and the 
elder queen, mother of the heir apparent, naturally 
quarrelled ; and, fp: make: pendey,.0F rather bo prevent 
domestic “seenaa,” Jesinha himself retired with hia 
favourite to Debar, and lived in seclusion some yeara 
of inglorious ease, aniil the misconduct of his regent 
and heir-apparent at Udipar compelled him -to. re- 
sume the reins of government. The principal building 
of the palace risea abruptly from the rock ; domes mur- 
mount the building, and from these magnificent views 
can be obtained. Numerous rooms and courts, amall 
and inconvenient, are crowded together. Upon the 
walla of the apartments devoted to the Hani are 
paintings still in fair preservation—scenes from the 
Ramayana, the (ireat War, ko. A wall of stone sur- 
rounds all the attaches buildings, as well as the palace 


itself, On a higher eminence arising from the eastern — 


margin of the principal arm of the lake stands another 
palace, from the walls of which the grandest view_of 
the lake can be obtained. The greatest length of 
Debar is from east to west, whilst the principal, and 
deepest arm, runé towards the bund, from the north. 
This arm is comparatively narrow, so that from the 
embankment the great mass of water cannot be seen, 


especially as the view islimited by the presence of a | 


large island stretohed acrom its opening, Away to the 
north, ‘he waters extend, during the raina, almost to 
the foot of the hills, Jeaving, aa they subaide, immense 
tracts of the finest rive land in Eajpotana. In 
the summer small streams can be seen m 

through the plains, to lose themselves in the lake itself 
Twelve villages are dotted along the banks, the inha- 
bitants of which support themaelves by cultivation of 
the soil and fishing, which lastis a lively occupation, 
Casting the eye far away to the south, one can 
se Salumbra, the home of the most powerful 
chief presentat darbar to do honour to His High. 
news of Mawar on his installation, and the hereditary 
councillor of Mewar, whoss symbol, the lance, must 
be borne before every state document that bears his 
signature. 


FAMED RIE HABNATH. 

Although Debar Lake is so seldom visited, this is 
not the case with the famous shrine of Rishabandtha, 
ten miles south of Prasid, on the Udepur and 
Ahmadabad road. Thither flock thousands upon thou- 
sanda of Findus from Gujarat, Mewar, Marwar, and 
all Rajwada, to pay their devotions to the shrine of the 
protecting lord. Bikhabniath is a walled village in the 
midst of the hills; if contains numerous houses, and a 
large dharmashala for the accommodation of strangera. 
The temple, the centre of attraction, ia surreinded by 
a large stone rampart, and is shut off from the town by 
enormous gates, Tradition states that, pearly a 
thousand years ago, a husbandman one day found in 
his field one of his cows giving forth milk lavishly and 





spontansoualy. Upon observation as to why thir 
wasta, it was ascertained that it occurred only over one 
spot. There the spade and pick-aze were manfully 
plied, and there they discovered a statue of the god. 
Afterwards it was revealed to the priest that it was 
the wish of the deity to found a home at Rishabandth. 
A small temple was first erected ; and, us worshippers 
increased in number, other and mere magnificent 
buildings followed, until the pileis now large, beautiful, 
anil exceedingly wealthy. The Bhill swears by the 
god, and hence one is led to believe that this is only 
a temple where Krishos is worshipped under one of bis 
many forme. A large and ancient sanhatkhdna (room 


| for musicians) overhangs the great gute. Tho temple 


itself ig mado up of a series of templeta, all connected ; 
in each are images of the Jaina lords. Of coures the 
great image ia there. The inner shrine is shut off from 
the rest of the building by gates plated with silver. 
Each full moon fromthe blender, the high priest 
brings forth adrvss valued ata lakh and s half of rupees, 
wherewith to deck the god, whilst gold and silver ves- 
sels are used in puja. All day long devotees lie pros- 
Pillars, upon which are supposed impressions of the feet 
of the god. All the rulers in Eajputana send gifts to 
Rishabndth—eaffron, jewels, money ; and, in return, 
metive the high priest's blessing —Abridged from the 
Times of Iadia, 


A New Jama Temrce ar Patrrana.—About 
three years ago when Mr, Kesavji Nayak, a Bhattia 
merchant of Bombay, was at Pilitdpd, he contri- 
buted #F1,50,000 for the erection of a temple there, 
The temple has now been completed, and the cere- 
mony of opening performed last month. 

NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Note on Query 2, p, 64. 

Wirn regard to Mr. Beames's enquiry as to 
whether the custom of denoting the months by the 
sigos of the Zodiac prevails in other parts of India, 
I find that in this part of the country (Hasan Dis- 
trict, Mysore) it is the custom among astrologers 
always to use in documents drawn up by them in 
addition to the usual month and date, that of the 
corresponding month according to the “ Sankrama” 
style. For instance the 15th February would be 
given asthe 7th day of the bright half of 
andthe Sth day of the month “ EK '* the 
“panchanga” or native almanack gives both styles. 

J, & F. MACKENZIE. 

Hassan, 15th Feb, 1872. 

Query 4. 

Maxy figures of Buddha holding the bhikshu's 
bowl, have on the base a monkey making an offer- 
ing, while another is head foremost 


down a well or bucket | (See plate Jour, Beng. Aud 
Boe vel ANE pe) Wat eae Oe eee eee 
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TAMIL POPULAR POETRY. 
Br EOBERT CHARLES CALDWELL, M.E.A.S. 
First Paper. 


HE number of Europeans in South India 
possessing a fair knowledge of common 

Tamil is not inconsiderable, Yet Ihave always 
remarked with wonder how few of these have 
thought it worth their while to make themselves 


acquainted with one or two of the popular Tamil | 


poets, just to gain thereby a little insight into 
Hindu customs, Hindu characteristics, Hindu 
fancies, and Hindu creeds, Now I feel certain 
that pc ‘Tamil poetry would be far more 
widely studied by such Tamil-speaking Euro- 
peans, were it not for two considerations, In 
the first place, it is supposed that these pooms— 


merely because they are Tamil poems—do not 


possess such inherent beauty of thought, fan- 
cy, OF expression, as we Europeans understand 


beauty in literary compositions, to repay the | 


labour of their perusal by a cultivated render 
acquainted with the splendid and sublime liter- 
atures of Europe. In the second place, it is 
imagined that to pernse, so as to understand and 
appreciate these poems, is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, and that these popular lyrics are couched 
in the same difficult language as nearly all the 
great poetical works in Tamil are. 


| 
With reference to the latter of thesa two | 


suppositions, I beg to submit that popular Tamil 
poetry is written, as a general rule, in clear, 
plain, mellifinous Tamil, Stanzas here and there 
may be met with, containing verbal difficulties. 
But supposing, in the first place, the reader is 
bent, not upon a critical study of such poems, 
but upon a lighter course, and merely wishes to 
run through them for his amnsement and in- 
formation,—then, in the majority of instances, 


he will find these poems intelligible on their first | 


perusal. Indeed, I have repeatedly noticed that, 


with scarcely any exceptions, stanzas in the | 


Works of popular Tamil poets are most beauti- 
ful in the thoughts they contain, when the 
language in which these thoughts are ex- 
pressed is simple and not stilted. Poets, such 
as Siva Varxrran, Parrasaty Putai, and 
Porriea Grerran generally—as far as it ap- 
pears to me—betake themselves to difficult 
phraseology and intricate involutions of style, 
when they are giving utterance to some trite or 
trashy sentiment, It seems ag if consciousness 
of poverty and weakness in matter, had the 





direct effect of urging them to adopt a strained 
and affected manner. 

In the second place, I can assert with con- 
fidence, and I trust I shall be able to prove, in 
this and in a subsequent paper, that Tamil po- 
pular poetry is full of really beantifal fancies, 
similes, metaphors, aphorisms, and thoughts, 


| And Thold—and I trust I shall be able to con- 


Vince the reader that [ am right in holding— that 
Tamil popular poetry contains gems of art of 
which any European language might be proud, 

In this introductory paper my aim is to prove 
4 portion of this thesis to the best of my ability, 
without entering at any length into the very 
wide field of discussion which will present itself 
in connection with my subject. I shall anly 
take a few—a very few—instances of the beantiful 
thoughts embodied in poetical language to be 
found amongat the immense stores at every 
Tamil scholar's disposal. The difficulty which 
meets me when about to treat of this subject is, 
not what specimens of Tamil poetical writing 
I ought to select, but what. striking examples I 
ought nof to select. The abundance of materials 
at my disposal makes me hesitate and almost 
wish that the garden were smaller from which I 
have undertaken to cull a few flowers, 

But, before proceeding further, I wish the read- 
er to consider one important pointregarding my 
subject, It must be remembered that I am trane- 
Vating ; and that wpon which I base my argument 
is translated postry, Take up the best transla 
tions the English language possesses; take up 
Chapman's Homer, Connington's Virgil, or Cary’s 
Dante,—suppose these translations had appeared 
43 original poems in English, would they have be- 
come celebrated ? Perhaps as literary curiosities 
they might, but would they have passed into the 
household literature of England and left such a 
nuirk upon English literatare as their originals 
have upon the literatures of Greece and of Rome? 
It is impossible to answer this in the affirmative, 
And the reason for this lies in the very nature 
of the case. 

In the first place, the subject of such poems 
is of mo national interest to Englishmen, It 
is like olives—it requires o trained taste in 
an Englishman to appreciate it, whilst a Greek, 
or an Italian, might take to it naturally, as it is 
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a ietarsl seotast of his fatherland. A certain | ‘ poetic diction.’ It appears to be the aim of 


course of education is necessary before an 
Englishman een appreciate the ‘ ox-eye’ of Ath- 
ena, before he can see any force in Aineas 
being styled ‘ father,” and before he can be- 
lieve in the existence of an Il Purgatorio. 
And I hope the reader will reflect that if 
the themes of the poems of Homer, Virgil 
and Dante do not possess many fascinations for 
Englishmen, how much less likely are the eub- 
jects of the poems of a rude non-European 
nation to do so. In the second place, the 
language of Chapman, Connington, and Cary, 
though undoubtedly very fine, cannot be well 
supposed to be as good English as Homer's 
language was good Greek, Virgil's good Latin, 
and Dante's good Italian. And in my own 

Ihave keenly and constantly felt, whilst 
engaged in translating from Tamil popular 
poems, how utterly impossible it was for me 
to reproduce the infinite harmonious iteration 
of sound and sense of the original. I therefore 
have to ask the reader to jadge merely of the 
poetical thoughts in Tamil popular poetry from 
my translation ; for, if he wishes to ascertain 
the beauty of the language, he must go to the 
original and to that alone, 

But it has sometimes been considered that 
there is one certain advantage, amongst many dis- 
advantages, resulting from the judgment of a poet's 
writings being based apon their accurate transln- 
tion, and not upon his writings in the original. 
Without adopting any of the various defini- 
tions of poetry, let us consider for a moment 
what pleases us in any writing and forces our 
intellectual discriminative faculties to pronounce 
it poetry. The prime source of pleasure always 
ought to be the thoughts contained in the writ- 
ing—* thoughts that shake mankind,”—origi- 
nal, deep, suggestive, and sublime thoughts,— 
thoughts fanciful, playful, or grotesque,— 
thoughts that cheer or thoughts that elevate-— 
thoughts that in any way exercise a via medicine 
on the mind of the reader. Such ought to be 
the prime source of pleasure: bat in a great 
measure it is not. Englishmen now-a-days 
seem to prefer sound to sense. If a man can 
dress a trite thought in a novel manner he is a 
poet. The mysterious utterances of the Del- 
phic Oracle of the past were nothing to the 
ambiguous phraseology patronized by the Ros- 
settis and Swinburnes of the present. Extra- 
ordinary involutions of style, bristling with me- 
taphor and glittering with rhyme, constitute 


think of saying it,” 


will be at once apparent. 


mest modern English poets to say a thing 
“not only as it never has been said before, 
bat as no «me else would have been likely to 
Even a real thinker, like 
Browning, often clothes his thoughts in language 
which is anything but plain English, Thos 
the vicious taste is daily gaining ground in 
England of regarding the dress more than the 
person, poetic phraseology more than poetic 
thought, 

But let one of our English poets be translat- 
ed into a foreign language, or better still, into 
English prose, and the real value of his writings 
In the crucible of 
translation all petty adornments of rhyme and 
rhythm are separated, like dross, from the pure 
precious metal of the thought. The thonght 
remains, and the reader is obliged to judge by. 
it, and by it alone, of the value of the poet's 
work, and his real position as one of the sweet 
singers of the world. “ Dryden said of Shakes- 
peare, that if his embroideries were burnt down, 
there would be silver at the bottom of the melting 
pot.” Goethe says :—* I honour both rhythm 
and rhyme, by which poetry first becomes 
poetry; but the properly deep and radical 
operative—the truly developing and quickening 
—is that which remains of the poet when he is 
translated into prose. The inward substance 
then remains in its purity and fulness ; which, 
when it is absent, a dazzling exterior often 
deludes with semblance of, and whea it is present, 
conceals.” 

But, on the other hand, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be denied that poetic expression is a great 
gift, a gift necessary toa poet. When beautiful 
thoughts are couched in beautiful language, there 
isan additional beauty which springs from the 
amalgamation of thetwo. The thought appears 
lovelier becanse of the musical language; the 
language appears lovelier because of the pleas- 
ing thought. There isa reflection of bright 
beanty from one to the other, and this reflection 


doubles the brilliance which emanates from 


both. And this is especially the case, so far as 
regards the thoughts and expressions in the 
popular poetry of an Asiatic people like the 


| Tamilians. Ardent thonghts are expressed in 


glowing language: the thonghts breathe of a 
tropical sky; the words burn with all the fire 
of oriental imagery, 

With these prefatory remarks, I beg to draw 
the attention of the reader to the following 





ienisalationa teobn Aha pokes ed bis Taxi po paler 
poets, Srvavaggrvas and Parrayarre Pinuat. 
I have shown these translations to several 
Tamil scholars, One of the most eminent of 


Andarkén iruppidam — 
Arint’ unarnta guanigal, 

Kanda kévil dévam endru 
Kai yeduppat'illeiy®. 


I would draw the special attention of the 
reader to these verses. The musical flow of 
them and their sonorous Homeric conclusion 
cannot be caught in any translation, The beanty 
of the thoughts they contain, however, must 


shine through any language. That there may | 


be no misapprehension I shall now give the ex- 
act verbal translation of the original.— 

“How many various kinds of flowers did I of yore 
cull and scatter. 

How many mantras have I said in vain. 


SIVAVAKKIYAM. 


Nato veitta dévarum 
Nodimal veitta dévarum, 
Suttu veitta dévarcm 
Suddimal veitta dévaram, 
veitta dévarum 
Katt’ avifka vallaré ? 
Iya veitt’ idattilé 
Kidapat’ andri, yen seyvir ? 


intee: ce edad tS Tae as ak Wildlevee 


upon this. But I would draw attention to the 
fact that, in parallel columns with the stanzas of 
my translation, I have placed the Romanized form 
of the Tamil text from which I translate. Thus 
if my translation be in any particular unfaithful, 
the scholarly reader will be able at once to detect 
the flaws. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE WORLDS. 
A Detached Pisce from the Poema of Sivavakkiyar.* 

How many various flowers 
Did I, in bye-gone hours, 

Call for the god, and in his honour strew ; 
In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air, 

And made, with many forms obeisance duc. 


Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 

To drag the village car ; how oft I stray’d 
Tn manhood's prime 1 lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave, 

And circling S'siva fanes, my homage paid. 


But they, the truly wise, 
Who know and realize [will ne'er 
Where dwells the Saeruerp or raz Woaps, 
To any visible shrine, 
Asif it were divine, 
Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 


How often, with obeisance, falling, rolling round 
I assumed the manifestation (of a devotee). 

How often have I, beating my breast, called the 
village to drag the car, 

How often, at prime of life, whilst in my wan- 
derings, have I upraised water. 

How often have I kept encircling S'aiva temples. 

The wise who have known and inwardly realized 
the dwelling place of the Shepherd ofthe Worlds. . 

To visible temples, as if they were divine, lift 
their hands—never [ " 


EXTRACTS FROM THE POEMS OF SIVAVAEKIYAER 


Gods set up, Gods not set up, 
Lords baked, and rnbaked Lords, 
And Deities bound securely 
(To sacred cara) with cords. 
Bay, are these even able 
To free themselves when tied ? 
When placed somewhere, what can they 
But in that place abide ? 





This word Andaortés is often simply rendered 


* Notice the beautiful epithet Shepherd bend of the Worle! 
the Gods, but I have taken the wore saagaifionss rentoriog, | 


ee ee ee 


ail 


The 


Hl 


Mévatika ummullé 
Viritunarotu kollumé. 
Kalutei katti, dmum sétil, 
Kalutci annara akumé ? 
Palutei kattra mAntarkal 
Parama Sivan karttand? 
Mulutumina gnina riba 
Mfirti nindrat’ appuram, 
Yelutam Ati yantamum 
Itayamum kadantaté. 
Aniv™ alla, Avaxv™ alla, 
Axayun alla,—appuram, 
Karumei, sermmei, venmeiyum, 
Kadantu nindra kdranam ; 
Peritum alla, siritum alla, 
Penpum yum allavé, 
Duriamum kadantu nindra— 
Dfira dira dfiramé ! 
Situvina Tattuva 


Sadangu seyyum imeikal,— 


Dévar kallum avaré? 
Siripat’ andri yen seyvén ? 


© The Teall phelen wit sates sniemeniation sf Oe Sst 
atands in all editi of %i wakkiyar, presents a 
it one va 
sten nge grammatical medley, The alteration 1 have adopt- 
od, thoush bata slight ean, seems salicient. 


sis Gaeaoe Peg reg meer 
Thar gin 4 gh ae edie nl 
Aeceeding tothe Saivasiddhanta 


of existence :—1. Thestate of 


The So vity like that 
sleep. 4. The state 
cabs shetosith adaiemneteciehenie 


and 
sate of saspended mental crodition, ike tht 


eg ae 


With flowery wieaths adorn them 

With ashes smear them o'er : 
The stone before your threshold | 

Grows worn out, being trod ;— 
But of these two stones, neither 

Affords delight to God! 

Fools! with continual searching, 

“The gods, the gods,” yé cry ;. 
Even the way ye know not 

To seek for them whereby, 
Tell me, is it religion 

To say “the gods are three”? 
To attain to God, within you 

Your search for him must be, 
The tether'd ass, becomes it 

A swan if God’s adored ?} 
Ye sinful fools, can Siva 

Become the one true Lord ? 
A wholly spiritual Object 

In the Henceforth He stands, 
The Original, the Endless, 

Whom no mind understands! 
Not Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, 

In the Beyond is He, 
Not black, nor white, nor ruddy, 

This Source of things that be : 
Not great is he, not little, 

Not female and not male,— 
But stands, far, far, and far, beyond 
All beings’ utmost pale !§ 
Dumb fools, whom physical principles, 

The six-and-ninety, guide,| 
Shall I not laugh when ye tell me 


Of deities petrified ? 
poreal This is the most beautiful 
and the most famous one in the writings of Siva’ 
The literal translation of the words in the of 
stanza is as follows :—“O yedumb who 
the per‘shable Tattucalaws.” Tateram the 
essential nature of According to there 
There is Securit ek Spisicn Conde Teak 
There isa deal of difference Ne arg 
in detail, although the number 





Antirattil nindra Joti 
Yivarum arintilir, 

Bin teiyil ttelin ttidil 
Siva patangal sfralim 

Pivom cirum yon manum ; 
Poruntu kévil yen ulum ; 

Avi pide lingamiy 
Akandatengum anat ; 

Mévokindra eivarum 
Vilangu tiba tibamily, 

Adukindra kuttanukkér 
Andi sandi illeiyd. 


He who createth all things 
Preserveth, layeth low, 

The Indivisible Substance, 
Whom the Triad cannot know, 

Himself to thy hearts safe keeping 
He truly can bestow. 


When cows have calved, with bundles* 
Their throats ye idly deck; 

Thus, fools, your oft-wrapt lingas 
Ye carry round your neck. 

Intent, heart-fixed, salt achanay 
Enkerchief, and sustain 

The Light whom earth and heaven 
And hell cannot contain! 

Your garb, your bella’ quick tinkle, 
Your incense floating far, 

Your copper gods, that by you 
Array'd in order are— 

As men arrange in markets 
Mutton in lumps, and baw! !—. 

The flowers ye cast,—this worship 
What is it after all f 

How many your devices ! 
Although ye mortify 

Your bodies, go through mantras, 
To temple-choultries hie, 

Yo will not know the Splendour 
Who hath in space his seat ; 

They with minds cleared can only 
Reach the true Siva's feet. 


My thoughts are flowers and ashes, 
In my breast's fane enshrined, 
My breath too is therein it 
A liaga unconfined : 
My senses, too, like incense 
Rise, and like bright lamps shine, 
There too my soul leaps ever 


A dancing-god divine [{ 


Clearing a place, an altar 
Ye raise upon the site, 
And heaping ashes on it 
Perform ye many a rite : 
Austerities perform ye ; 
But tell me this I pray,— 
The god whom ye thus limit, 
Where dawns his wisdom’s ray? 
How localized this wisdom ? 
Enow this—then homage pay. 


} This, in my opinion, is one of the finest stanzas penned 
by Sivavakkiyar, The drift of it is this:—You popular 
Hindus, you have your temples,—you have your flowers and 
macred sshes,—you have your phallus, or emblem of divine 
creative power,—you have also your incense and lamps, and 
you have your divine dancer, S'iva.—I too have my flowers 
and ashes, bot they are of the mind! I too have my lings, 
wetter breath or spirit! I too have my incense and 

but they are my five senses! And I too have my 





Ni andri yondrum ila 
Nisang kAubat'—Ekkilam ? 


Kallunda vidimal 
Panja vamirtam ni 
Pagaruvatum—Ekkilam ? 


Dara nirpat'—Ekkilam ? 


Angframom adakki, 
Eimbulanei suttarutto, 
Thngtmal tingi | 
Sugam peruvat'—Ekkilam ? 
Miya piravi 
Mayakattei fidarntta 
Kéya puri kéttei 
Kei kolvat'—Ekkdlam ? 


Although you go and bathe there 
Will black be changed to % uite ? 

Tf, all allurements shunning, 
Your senses be repressed, 

The sacred wave of Kasi 
Will well within your breast ! 


- 


STANZAS FEOM THE LAMENTATION OF 
PATTIRAGIBIYAR. 
Shalt thou ovantea bow, my mind 
c 6a 4 i 
Rid like £ olsinig, Unused teyoinoesy Sinks, 
That all the arrowy within my heart 
When, ah when, 
Shall I perceive, after that I have pored 
O'er all the wisdom in all writings stored, 
‘The truth—that nothing 1s, save thee 0 Lord? 
When, ah when, 
To me, whose lips narcotic drugst have stain'd, 
Who have eat opium, and have spirits drain'd’ 
Wilt thou, that I may without withering live, 
The five-fold sweetness§ of thy nectar give ? 
When, ah when, 
Like lotus-leaves, which o'er the water grow 
Yet to the water no adherence show,} 
From those who my own kith and kindred are, 
Shall I in mind stand separate and far ? 
When, ah when, 
Will the blest time of bliss attained arrive 
When I annihilate these senses five, 
Suppress my pride, and my tir'd being steep 
In that existence which is sleepless sleep ? 


When, ah when, 
Cleaving all this birth'’s illusions vain 
Shall I'b> my Lest opisitual state attain ? 


When, ah when, 
Burning the Shastras, deeming the Vedas four 
Mere lies, ahall I the Mystery explore, 
And perfect bliss attain for evermore ?] 


When, ah when, 
Laying aside,bound fast, the Shastra’s lore 
Wholly distrusting, too, the Vedas four, 
Shall I the Mystery know, and grieve no more? 
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Though I th Vaden Sie wan hoarsely® shout, 
! , the ‘OUT Mi 
ste dell ee hectare Spy sip 


ah when 
Shall this soul, within this body set 
Di ‘like fish within a net, 
Find the true Priest, and offer as is meet 
Perpetual homage to his sacred feet. 
When, ah when, 


olen carnal ee ave utter end, 
he sdropt, to heaven ascen 
anaes ads tec wey te: being Sone 





ON THE NON-ARYAN ELEMENT IN HINDI SPEECH. 
Br F. &. GROWSE, M.A, OXON, B.C. 


Tue precise character of the relationship 
which connects the modern Braj Bhishi with 
the ancient Sanskrit of the Vedas and the medi- 
mval Prikyits of the classic dramatists, and 
how far its vocabulary has been adulterated by 
the introduction of a foreign element, are matters 
regarding which a considerable diversity of 
opinion still exists among the most eminent 
philologista, Lassensays :-—* Tho few words in 
Prakrit which appear to be of extraneous origin 
can, for the most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if 
the investiation is pursued on right principles,” 
an opinion which Colebrooke has stated in equal- 
ly emphatic terms by declaring that “ nine- 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back 
to the Sanskrit.’ On the other hand, a third 
writer maintains that “ the line taken by Pro- 
fessor Lassen of treating all Prakrit words as 
necessarily modifications of Sanskrit words is 
one which he has borrowed whole from Vara- 
ruchi and Hemachandra, and however excusable 
in those ancient commentators seems unworthy 
of an age of critical research.” Dr. Muir, in 
the second volume of his Original Sanskrit 
Texts, republished within the last few months, 
holds, as is usual with that most impartial of 
critics, a middle course between the two ex- 
treme views, Hesays :— Lassen may not an- 
der-rate the number of purely indigenous words 
in the Prikrits, as they are exhibited in the 
dramas, polished compositions written by Pan- 
dits, men familiar with Sanskrit ; but his re- 
marks are not certainly correct if applied to the 
modern vernaculars, in which words not derived 
from the Sanskrit, and which must have come 
down to them from.she vernacular Prakrits, are 
very numerous.” F rmy own part, o resident 


of Braj, and writing of the Braj Bhishs, the 
typical form of modern Hindi, which I hear 
spoken about me, I discover every day stronger 
arguments for agreeing to the very fall both 
with Lassen and the ancient commentators. 
The maxim ‘stare super antiquas vias’ is one 
which has often proved. sound in application, 
and is never rashly to be discarded, After a 
lapse of 1800 years the sitras of Vararuchi, if 
rightly handled, seem to me as accurate an ex- 
ponent of the variations from classic form which 
characterise the modern dialect as they were of 
the peculiarities of the vulgar speech at the 
time when they were first enuntiated. No more 
satisfactory proof could be desired of the essen- 
tial identity of the Indian vernacular from ita 
Vedic birth to its present rustic degradation. 
Out of Sanskrit arose the Pali, from that the 
Sauraseni Prakrit, and from that again the 
Braj Bhishi; each supplanting its predecessor 
so imperceptibly that neither contemporaries 
were conscious of the transition, nor can critics 
at the present day determine its period. 

I specially omit from the above table of de- 
scent the language of the Buddhist Githas, which 
appears to be entirely exceptional. Used by the 
early teachers of Baddhism, men for the most 
part sprung from the lower orders of the people, 
itis described by Babu Rajendralila Mitra, who 
is of all men best competent to speak on the 
aubject, as differing from the Sanskrit more in 
its neglect of the grammatical rules of the 
latter than from inherent peculiarities of its own : 
“it profeases to be Sanskrit, and yet does not 
conform to its rules.” A fitting and indeed a 
singularly close parallel to such a style is afforded 
by the barbarous Latin of some of the medimval 


® Literally—* Shout till I strain my throat” 
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ecclesiastical historians. Take for Siaite: the 


following passage from a chronicle of the tenth. 


century :-—" Otto rex yeniente Italico regno, tanta 
pene multitudo gentis in Italia, que sic imple 
verunt faciem terre, sicut situle. Habebat antem 
secum gentes nationes quoram lingue non 
agnoscebant gentis. Insuper hme habebat gens 


que Guinnla vocabantur, sarcinas et carros et 


machina portantes. Erat enim aspectus coram 
orribilis, at curbis properantes, carpentes iter et 
ad preliom ut ferro stantea.” To use the very 
words of the learned editor of the Lalita Vistara, 
it professes to be Latin and yet does not conform 
to its rales: thongh at the same time the simi- 
larity is sufficient to render the meaning of the 
barbarous jargon tolerably intelligible, 

In my present remarks | do not propose an 
exhaustive discussion, but merely to suggest— 
letly, an answer to a prominentargument; 2ndly, 


to deprécate prima facie conclasions on the part | 


of thenon-Aryan school; and Srdly, toindicate o 
mode of illustration which I conceive may be 
employed with great effect in support of the 
opposite theory. 

It is asserted that the earliest native gramma- 
rians distinotly recognise the presence of a desi 
or non-Aryan element in the different Prikrits ; 
as for example, the linein the Kavya-chandrika : 
Tadbhavam, tat-samam, desity, anekam prakritam 
viduh, upon which the scholiast’s remarks are as 
follows: “ Tadbhavah Sanskrita-bhavah, khag- 
gddi s'abdah," “ Tad-bhava means derived from 
Sanskrit, as Khagga for Khadga, and so on." 
Tateamah Sanskrita-prakritayoh samah, hindira- 
handi ityddi s‘abdah, “ Tatsama means the words 
which are alike in Sanskrit ond Prakrit, os 
hindira,a cuttle fish bone, Aands, a mode of 
address, &c." Des't iti mahdrdahtriyddi, “Des'iis 
the name of the Mahiraishtri, &c." We may 
eonfine our attention exclusively to the above 
passage, since it appears to be the original 
authority upon which the comments of all later 
writers have been founded. The text is generally 
understood tomean that Prikrit words are of three 
kinds; Ist, tad-bhava,—derived from the Sans- 
krit; 2ndly, tatsama,—identical with the Sans- 
krit; and Srdly,—#ev'i, i.e. provincial, or rather— 
to obviate all ambiguity of expression—non- 
Aryan ; since in the sense of local corruptions of 
correct speech the tad-biava words are consider- 


ed to be provincial, But the illustrations given | 


by the scholinst appear to me to necessitate a 
very different conclusion, It may be presumed 
that in his time no Sanskrit word passed into the 





Prikeit: wiihoat; eauleceshie ¢ change ¢ tbe 


large number of purely Sanskrit words in the 
modern vernacular, and which I imagine the 
non-Aryan school of philologists would de- 
signate as fai-sama, never entered into the 
scholiast’s imagination as an element of Prakrit 
speech, being all of very recent introduction. The 
two examples that he gives of tat-eama words 
are such as it would be difficult to connect with 
any Sanskrit root. The one is the name ofa 
nataral object, the other a colloquial exclamation; 


and both would appear to have been borrowed 
‘not from the Sanskrit, but by the Sanskrit from 


the dinlect ofthe vulgar, In fact they are really 
what would now be ordinarily called des'i ; only 
with this material difference, that although of 
vulgar descent they have been formally adopted 
into the Sanskrit family, Thus it will be ob- 
served that the scholiast does not, as with the 
other two classes, give o word as an explanation 
of the term des'i, but a dislect, the Mahdrishtri. 
Hence I infer that the original text of the 

involves two orders of subdivi- 
sion, the one of words into fatsama and tad- 
bAava, the other of dislects as 
(des') in which they prevailed. 

To sum up, there are in all Prikrits two 
kinds of words; the one called fad-bhava, 
corruptions from the Sanskrit ; the other called 
tatsama, words of vulgar origin, and mostly 
signifying local customs or productions, adopted 
into Sanskrit from the wantof any exactly 
equivalent terms in that language. Thus medi- 
mval and ecclesiastical Latin, after it had be- 
come a dead tongue, like classical Sanakrit, 
borrowed from the popular dialect, itself a cor- 
ruption of Latin, many technical terms, which 
would be unintelligible to a Roman of the 


| Angustan age, while they have also ceased to 


correspond with the current forms of every-day 
speech, Thus if the division is exhaustive, every 
Prakrit word, though not necessarily derived 
from the Sanskrit, still exists there ; allowance 
being made in the modern vernacular for the 
fact that a Prikrit term, when once transferred 
into Sanskrit composition, was stereotyped, while 
in current epeech it continued subject to the 


influence of progressive phonetic decay. The 


above considerations clearly explain why it is 
that Lakshmidhara in his Shad-Bhdshd-chandrika 
treats only of tad-bhaug pnd tatsama terms; 
since third division wi, the title of des‘ya 
had never been recognmed. Thus much in 
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Satee oP eas Geel phiits Peoomactes ic sop. 
port of the view thatthe Indian Prikrits contain 
large nou-Sanskritic element, Their language, 
it is shown, is capable of an exactly opposite 

and rather indicates that the 
classic and vulgar speech were both confiuents 
from two identical sources. But again it is 
said all argument and theory may be dismissed 
a8 unnecessary, since it is a positive fact, and 
one obvious at a glance, that the Hindi voca- 
bulary is, to a large extent, essentially different 


from the Sanskrit, Thos Dr. Muir writes:— | 


“There are in Hindi words which have no re- 
semblance to any vocables discoverable in San- 
ee en ee 
per, ; chawki, a chair; chuk, a blunder ; 
se haay a window; jhagra, é dispute; bakhera, 
a dispute ; ata, flour; chafai, a mat, and a mul- 
titade of other instances,” A few pages further 
on he gives a tabular list of such Prikrit words, 
with their modern vernacular equivalents, as are 
not found in classical Sanskrit or are of doubtful 
origin, This list is composed of the ten words 
above mentioned, together with fourteen more, 
viz., gor the leg; pet, the belly ; chiindl, a har- 
lot; khonta, a peg ; johna, to look ; tharthardna 
to tremble; bdrna, to sink ; dibna, to sink; 
dhakna, to cover; gharnaa, to fabricate ; ghunt- 
na, to gulp ; sip, a shell ; chamakna, to alitter ; 

and thokar, a blow or stambls. To this total of 
24, he is careful to add at the end of a long 
comparative vocabulary of Pili and Prikrit, ex- 
tending over 14 pages, two other supplementary 
words, viz., 08, dew, and dhona, to carry a load,— 
thus increasing the specification to 26. Now I 
am far from asserting that there are not in 
Hindi many more than 26 words, which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to connect with any 
Sanskrit forms; but from the pains with which 
Dr. Muir has made up even so short a list, it 
may be concluded that “ the multitude of in- 
stances” did not readily occur to him; and se- 
condly, even though the connection may not be 
discoverable, it is rash to assert positively that 
no euch connection ever existed ; witness the 
extraordinary manner in which, at the present 
day, English names are distorted by Indian pro- 
nunciation beyond all poesibility of recognition. 

Even among the 26 words, so carefally selected, 

I detect several that,at a glance, appear to betray 


their Sanskrit origin - and I cannot doubt that | 


a rigorous scrutiny would yield further results 
in thesame direction, Thus I would connect 


"arete from! the: tans |/ os 


phrase $j bakherna, ‘to sow seed,’ is, I 


_ undergone, 





} ‘dew’ with the Latin ros, the Greek piss, 
the English drop, and the Sanskrit drapsa from 
the root dru or dram, ‘to run.’ Again the dori- 
vation of pet, ‘ the belly,” from the Sanskrit 
peta, ‘a basket,’ appears to me by no means in- 
conceivable, when we have the English slang 
term ‘ bread-basket’ applied to that part of the 
body. #akhera, again, which also occurs in the 
verbal form dakherna, ‘to scatter,’ as in the 
think, 
almost beyond a doubt derived from the Sanskrit 


 kehip with the prefix wi. 80 too, chauki would 


seem to be connected with chatur, ‘ four’ a seat, 
being ordinarily of square shape; while an 
‘ outpost’ (chawki) is most conveniently situate 
at a quadrivinm or chateara; and a man may be 
called chaukas, ‘ vigilant,’ who keeps a good look- 
outon all four sides, Again, chAind! isunques- 
tionably the same word as chhina, ‘ perforata," 
from the root chhid ; and equally certain the 
Prakrit Awre for“s dow? is connected with the 


_ Kashmiri Adin, the English hound, the Greek uter, 


Latin canis, and Sanskrit sean. Nor do I see the 
slightest improbability in the suggestion which 
Dr. Muir himself makes, that gharna or ghadna 
is from the root ghat, since Vararuch] express- 
ly recognizes the substitution of d for a non- 


| initial 4. But, without labouring to establish 


any further identification, we are justified in de- 
claring that the system of hermeneutics adopted 
by Lassen, in conformity with the ancient gram- 
marians, is an eminently judicions one, and less 
likely to result in error than the hasty assump- 
tion of the non-Aryan school that every un- 
familiar form in vernacular speech is necessarily 
of barbarous extraction, 

A skilful dissection of the village names that 
prevail in Upper India would probably illustrate 
in & very interesting manner the successive 
changes which the language of the country has 
And perhaps no district is better 
adapted for such a purpose than Mathur&. A 
mere glance at the map proclaims it to be of 
almost exclusively Himdi character, In the 
two typical parganas of Kosi and Chhata there 
are 173 villages, not one of which bears a name 
with the familiar termination of -dbdd. Not a 
score of names altogether betray any admixture 
ofa Muhammadan element, and even these are 
formed with some Hindi ending, as ~pur, -nagar, 
or -gardi; for example Shihpur, Shernagar, and 
Shergarh. All the remainder, to-any one but 
a philological student, denote simply such and 
auch a village, buthave no connotation whatever, 


106 
and are at once classed as barbarous Hindi. Yet 
an application of Vararachi’s rales will, im many 
eases, without any great exercise of ingenuity, 
suffice to discover the original Sanskrit ne 
and explain its corraption. Thus Maholi ts for 
Madliu-pari ; Parsoli for Parazurima-puri, 
(Parsa being the ordinary colloquial abbrevia- 
tion for Parasurama) Dham-sifha for Dharma- 
sitha,* Bati for Bahula-vati; and Khaira for 
Khadira, So far as I am aware, the true ex- 
planation of these common endings -oli, -auli, 
-curi, dwar, has never before been clearly stated. 
They are merely corraptions of -puri or -pura, 


combined with the prior member of the com- | 


pound, a3 explained by Vararuchi, in Sitra IL 2, 
which directs the elision of certain consonants, 
including the letter p, where they are simple and 
nori-initial; the term ‘non-initial’ being expressly 
extended to the first letter of the latter member 
of acompound. The practical application of the 
rule was first suggested to me by observing 
that two large tanks at Barsina and Gobardhan 
were called indiscriminately in the neigh- 
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bourhood, the one Kasum-Sarovyar or Ku- 
sumokhar (for Kusuma-pushkara), the other 
Brikhbhin-pokhar or Bhin-okhar. As the 
rule was laid down by Vararuchi 1800 years ago, 
I can only claim credit for its practical resusci- 
tation; but it is of great importance, and at 
once affords aclae to the formation of an im- 
mense number of otherwise unintelligible local 
names, 

The foregoing considerations demonstrate the 
soundness of the proposition laid down at 
the outset, viz., that the proportion of words 
in the Hindi vocabulary not connected with 
Sanskrit forms is exceedingly inconsiderable ; 
such fact appearing—lst, from the silence of 
the early grammarians as to the existence of 


any such non-Sanskritic element ; 2ndly, from 


the discovery that many of the words hastily 
set down as barbarous are in reality traceable 
to a classic source; and $rdly, from the ancon- 
scious adherence of the modern vernacularto the 
same laws of formation as influenced it in an ad- 
mittedly Sanskritic stage of development. 





ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF VARIOUS PLACES IN THE KINGDOM /OF 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE CHINESE PILGRIM CHI-FAH-HIAN, 
“IN A. D. 415. 
+ A. M. BROADLEY, B.C.5., ASSISTANT MAGISTRATE IN CHARGE OF SUB-DIVISION BIHAR IN PATNA. 
(Cotinued from page 74.) 
PART IIL 


Since writing the last part of my notes, T have 
pail another visit to the Som-bhandir cave, 
and carefully examined the chaitya I found there. 
It appears to me so curious that I propose to 


describe it more particularly. Its form is square | 


with a conical top surmounted by a large knob. 
Each side is 1 foot 10 inches broad, and its total 
height is 4 feet 9 inches. On each face there is 
a pillared canopy, underneath which is a stand- 
ing figure of Buddha on o lotus-leaf pedestal, 
with o miniature attendant on either side, each 
holding a torch. The hair on the head is knot- 
ted, and the body is covered by a long cloak. 
‘The hands, instead of being raised in the usual 
attitude, are held down close by the side.- The 
attendant figures are elaborately dressed and 
ormamented, At each corner of the arch of the 
canopy are figures holding scrolls. “In the cen- 
tre of the canopy, and immediately above the 
head of Buddha, rises a pipal tree surmounted 

“= ‘This bare adoption of a personal mame aa a local 
designation is uncommon, but is paralleled by the name of a 
village in the Chhité Pargana, which is called simply 


by three umbrellas. The bases vary in design ; 
on either side, beneath the pedestal, is depict- 
ed the Wheel of the Law, supported on one 
side by elephants, on another by caparisoned 
horses, (with saddles of almost European shape), 
on the third by elephants kneeling, and on the 
fourth by bulls. The conical top of the chaitya 
resembles the cupola of a temple, 

To return to Mount Vipula, This hill rises 
about three hundred yards to the east of the 
hot springs previously described. Its direction 
is due north-east. The northern face of the 
mountain is a rugged cliff, and its western slope 
is but a little less precipitous, At the foot 
of the hill there are six wells,—some of which 
contain hot, and some cold water. They 
resemble in shape those of Mount Baibhar, 
and are called respectively Nind-kund, Sita- 

| kund, Sémakund, Ganeshakupd, and Réama- 
kund. Nearly a quarter of a mile from these 


Umrao, while another — in the Kosi Parganas bas the 
foller form Umriran, for Umreo-pum. 
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wells is a spring immediately under the north- 


ern face of the mountain. It is surrounded 
by a large enclosure, and its water is tepid. 


Passing through a courtyard, the visitor arrives 
at a small stone cell in the rock, and imme- 


diately above this a flight of some eighty steps 


leads up the side of the hill to a platform paved | 


with brick. This is the celebrated Makhdum- 


kund of the Muhammadans, and Sringgi-rikhi- 


kund of the Hindus. This well is held in ex- 
traordinary veneration alike by Hindus and 
Musalmans, and is thronged by pilgrims all 
the year round, The spot is celcbrated as 
the residence of Makhdam Shah Shaikh Saraf- 


ud-din Ahmad, a saint, not only revered by the — 


Muhammadans of Bihdr, but by the followers of 
the Crescent all over India. The date of his 
sojourn at Rajgir was, as far as I can ascertain, 
about 715 A.H, The stone cell is said to be 
his “hujra,” i.e. the scene of a forty days’ 
meditation and fast[ver: chillah], and the plat- 
form above, the place of his morning and even- 
ing prayers, General Cuningham has been led 
into a strange error about this spot, and states 
it to have been the dwelling of Saint Chillah, a 
converted Hindu. I trust at o future time to 
be able to give a complete history of the life 
and writings of Saraf-ud-din, in connection with 
the history of Muhammadan rule in Bihir. 
About two hundred feet from the foot of the 
hill, almost immedintely above the northern 
gate of the ancient city, and nearly half a mile 
south-west of the Makhdum-kund, are the 
remains of an enormous brick Stipa or “ tope,” 
now surmounted bya small temple of Mabé- 
deva, There is a similar rain opposite this at 
the foot of Baibhar, and the bed of the ravine is 
also strewn with débris. I clearly identify these 
ruins with the description of Hwen Thsang*; 
@ En débors de la porte septentionale de Ia ville, 
il y a un Stodpa. . . . au nord-est de I’ endroit 
oi fat dompté |’éléphant ivre il y aun Stodpa,” 
Leaving this place, and going some few 
hundred yards to the north-east, one arrives at 
two small Jaina pagodas, built on a peak of the 
hill, The first is dedicated to Hemantu Sidhu, 
and the second to Mahivira, the 24th Tirthan- 
kara of the Jainas, who is said to have lived, 
and died at Pawapiri, eight miles north-cast of 
Rajgir, Continuing to ascend the western face 


of the hill, one looks down on a rocky defile | 


which separates Mount Vipula from Ratnagir. 
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There is little difficulty in identifying this from 
the remarks of Hwen Thsang as well as by 
those of Fah-Hian. The former says? “An 
nord de l’endroit od Che-li-teew (S*iripouttra) 
avait obtenu le fruit da Saint (la dignité 
d'Arhat), tout prés il y a une fosse large 
et profonde & cété de laquelle ona élevé on 
Stoipa, .....-. An nord-est de In fosse ard- 
ente, & l'angle de la ville entourée de montagnes 
il y aun Stodpa. En cet endroit, le grand mé- 
dicin Chi-po-tia (Djivika) bitit en faveur du 
Bouddha, une salle pour l’explication de la loi.” 
Fah-Hian writes:¢ “To the north-east of the 
city in the middle of o crooked defile, Djivika 
erected a Vihira, . . Jts ruing still exist,” Ibe- 
lieve these places to be identical with the remains 
which I shall presently describe, 

Nearly a quarter of a mile to the east of the 
pagoda of Mahavira one arrives at the summit 
of the hill, which is exactly above the centre of 
the “crooked defile,” At this place is an enorm- 
oua platform 150 feet long by 30 wide, and 
about 6 feet above the surrounding rocks, Itis 
constracted almost entirely of the materials of 
Buddhist buildings [1 counted more than 30 
pillars in the floor alone], and this is easily ac- 
counted for by a large pile of ruins at either end 
of the platform, The mound to the east is 
nearly 30 feet high, and its surface is bestrewn 
with pillars and stone slabs, The ruins to the 
west are undoubtedly those of a temple or vihdra, 
and several gray stone columns are still erect. 
The modern Jaina temples on the platform de- 
serve some notice, as all of them abound, more 
or less, in Buddhist ornamentation. The first 
of the series of four is only about 10 feet square, 
and is surmounted by a simple semi-circular 
cupola. It is dedicated to Chandraprabha, the 
8th Tirthankara. The doorway is a fine speci- 
men of Buddhist art, In the centre is a figure 
of Buddha under a canopy, and three parallel 
rows of exquisite geometrical pattern run 
round the sides. Above the door, a large orna- 
mental slab, about five feet long and eight inches 
wide, is inserted in the masonry, It is divided 
into seven compartments. The ‘rat of which, 


| on either side, contain figures of elephants, and 


the remainder—groups of figures in the attitude 
of the dance, This is almost identical with the 
ormamentation of a very beautiful doorway exca- 


vated by me from the mound at Dapthu, and 
which is now in my collection of Buddhist seulp- 





* Mémoires, tom. IL p. 16. 


+ Mémoires, tom. IL p. 18-19. 





t Beal's Translation, chapr. xxvii. p. 115, 
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tures. ‘The next temple is divided into two 


chambers, and is of considerable size. Tt is dedi- | 


cated to- Mahavira, and both the inner and outer 
doors are very fine. The cornice of the latter 
is divided into nine compartments, in the first 
of which a man is represented in the act of 
dedicating a chaitya, The others are filled 
with the usual Baddhist devices, The top of 
the temple is pyramidal in shape. The next 
pagoda is faced by an open court, to the right 
and left of which are two slabs, the one covered 
with the representation of the ten Incarnations 
of Vishnu, and the other with those of the Nine 
Planets, The vacant space at the base of the 
carving is covered with a modern inscription in 
Nagari. The doorway is surmounted by a com- 
paratively plain moulding. This temple is dedi- 
cated to Munisuvrata—the 20th Jaina Tirthan- 
kara, who is said to have been born in RAjgir, 
Inside the fourth temple are four charanas—two 
of thom being of white marble, They are dedi- 
cated respectively to Mahavira, [or Vardha- 
mina] Pirshwanatha, Shanthanatha, and Kun- 


Himnatha—the 24th, 28rd, 16th and 17th Tir- 


thankaras respectively. 

Leaving the temples and skirting the north- 
side of the ravine, you cross a narrow ridge 
which brings you to Mount Ratnagir. The 
summit. is crowned by a temple decorated with 
some smal! black basalt colamns, elaborately 
carved, From thisa stone staircase or pathway 
leads down the western slope of the hill to the 
plain beneath. 

Between Ratnagir and Udayagir lies a narrow 
valley covered with jangal, situated, as nearly 
as possible, due north-east of the ancient city, 
and stretching away as far as Giryak—a dis- 
tance of six or seven miles, I shall now pro- 
ceed to establish if possible an identification of 
this valley, connected with the writings of both 
the pilgrims. Hwen Thsang writes as follows®: 
“4u nord-eat dela ville, il fitde quatorze 4 quin- 
26 li* [24 or 3 miles], * et arriva au mont Ai-li- 
tho-kiu -teh'a (Gridhrakotita Parvata) qui touche 
au midide ta montagne du nord, et s'éléve isolément 
A une hauteur prodigiense.,. . Le roi P'in-pi- 


so-lo ( Bimbisara), voulant entendre la loi, leva un 


grand nombre d’hommes ; puis, pour fraverser [a 
valle et franchir les ravine, depuis le pied de la 
montagne jnequ’au sommet, il fit assembler des 
pierres, et pratiqua des escaliers larges d’environ 
dix pas, et ayaut une longueur de cing 4 six li. 


* Mémoires, Wel. Il. p. 20-21 
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mit of the mountain. 








u milieu da chem in, i yates petite Stoipas: 
vacvececee L@ BOMmet de cette montagne est 


allongé de lest & l'ouest, et resserré do end an 
nord,” He then proceeds to speak of a vihiira 
to the west of the mountain, a colossal stone 
onee trodden by the sacred feet of Sakhya Muni, 


a Stipa to the sowth, and a second on the sum- 
Fah-Hian's descriptiont 
is far less minute, but he gives exactly the same 
distance [viz. 15 i] and speaks of two caves 
on the hill—the colossal stone—the Vihir, 
and the lofty peak. 

On the 20th January, I made an attempt to 
explore the valley, Clearing the dense brash- 
wood and jangalas I advanced, I skirted the 
foot of Ratnagir for about a mile from the old 
city, and then struck across into the centre of 
the valley, and pushed on two miles further to 
theeast, I then saw that to the east of Ratnagir 
there is another mountain terminating in a lofty 
peak, which towers above the summit of the 
Devaghat, and I unhesitatingly identify it with 
that mentioned in the text of Fah-Hian and 
Hwen Thang. It adjoins the southern side of 
Vipula. In the middle of the valley a stone 
terrace or staircase, about 20 feet broad, runs 
due north, towards the foot of the hill, for a 
distance of 900 feet. At this point it branches 
off to the east upthe mountain side, At the dis- 
tance of 300 feet from the plain I founda small 
stipa in the wery centre of the staircase about 8 
feet square, and in front of it three or four steps 
are still almost intact, each evep being about 18 
or 20 feet wide and afoot high. Near this place 
under a greatheap of débris I found three images 
of Buddha almost perfect, but of the rodest 
workmanship. They are uniform in size, and bear 
inscriptions. From the stipa the staircase 
continnes to traverse the mountain-side for 
adistance of 800 feet. At this point I discovered 
a stcond stépa and a large quantity of images, 
pillars, &e. Of these, the most remarkable are 


a figure of Buddha seated ona lion, a large 


seated Buddha with the usual lotas throne, and 
a standing figure of Baddha with a long im- 
scription. All these idols have been removed 
to Bihdr, and merit a much more detailed de- 
scription. The terrace now becomes more broken, 
but its traces are visible up to the peak. From 
its commencement in the valley up to the 
summit of the mountain it measures, as 


+ Beal's Fah-Hian, Ch. xxix. p. Li. 
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y as possible, one mile. The south and | on the top of the bill, and [ found several images, 
west side of the hill are covered with the débris | and the remains of two large stipas, and 
of houses, &e,., and the solitary peak which | one temple similar to that on Baibhir. Thére 
crowns the hill is surmounted by an enorm- | is also a large enclosure containing five modern 
ous brick stipa, Though there is no natural ; Jaina temples—the centre one square and the 
cave in the southern face of the hill, as might | others triangular in shape. Each of the small 
reasonably be expected, the other features it | ones contains a figure of Buddha bearing the 
presenta are 50 remarkable as to put its identi- | creed,“ ye dharma hetu ete,” There are large 
fication beyond a doubt, and everything tends to | numbers of gray stone columns at the foot of 
show that the eaves and grottoes of Rajgir | the mounds abovementioned, and the spot has 
were mostly artificial. ; | evidently been once the site of a Vihira. 

Parallel with Ratnagir and Devaghit rans Although five hills are stated both in poetry 
Udayagir. Two ramparts or walls seem to have | and history to have surrounded the ancient 
traversed the valley, The first to the west now | capital of Magadha, this can hardly be consider- 
called the Nekpai-band, and the second stretches — ed literally correct, and to maintain the old 
from the foot of Devaghiit, as before described, to — description, several peaks must be considered 
the centre of the valley, and this seems to have as forming part of the same mountain. Thus the 
been continued as far as the foot of the Udaya — rocky cliffs of Chhata or Chhakra must be deem- 
bill, The slopes of this hill are more gradual | ed the eastern extremity of Baibhir, and the va- 
than any of the others, and this accounts for the | rious parts of Sondrgir must be considered as por- 
fortifications which surmount it, The steepest | tions of one great hill, Sondrgir, the most exten- 
side of the mountain is towards the west, and it sive, though the least lofty of all the hills, begins 
is through a narrow ravine at the foot of it, that at the south-east corner of the valley, and rans 
the valley is entered from the south, The | due east from this point till it reaches the centre 
passage is very narrow, and in the centre runs of the valley just” above the plain of the Ran- 
the Bangahga rivalet, which rises from beneath | bhim, From this point three branches stretch 
Bonirgir. The pasa was strongly fortified, and | eastwards; the first inclining slightly towards the 
the ramparts and bastions are still remark-_ north, and “forming the southern boundary of 
ably perfect, although they have been exposed to | the valley of the five hills, the second rans due 
the devastations of the rain and san for many | east and forms the western side of ‘the ravine 
centaries. Just within the valley are the rains which leads into the Hisua-Nowida plains, 
of the two towers, and at the entrance of the | and the third turns first south, then again almost 
pass, where the width of the ravine is little | doe east, and finally terminates, as I have before 
more than twenty feet, two forts of considerable described, in the rocks arfd torrents of Bangahga. 
size—one on the slope of Udayagir, and the | ‘This was evidently the weakest point in the 
other facing it, at the footof Sondrgir. The | natural defences of the city, for an enemy who 
former measures 111 feet from the north to | had once gained the entrance of the valley, 
south, and 40 from east to west. From | (which appears to have been still further pro- 
this point a massive wall, 16 feet thick, (and tected by a semi-circular wall outside it,) could 
still having an elevation of some 10 or 12 | easily pass up the gentle slope between the two 
feet), stretches in a direct line due east to | last mentioned branches of the hill, and descend 
the summit of the mountain. I measured it to | by an equally easy road on the northern side 
a distance of 4,000 feet from the commence- | of the hill into the very heart of the valley. 1 
ment, and it thus appears to continae its course ascended the hill on this side, and soon gained 
for more than two miles on the crest of the | the summit, which, like that of Udayagir, is 
hill, then to cross over towards *the north, and | occupied by an enormous pile of ruins, and a 
finally to pass down the northern slope, and | modern Jaina temple. Inside the pagoda is a 
into the narrow valley between Udayagir and large figare of Buddha, bearing the creed, and 
Ratnagir, just opposite the staircase of Bimbi- | also scomparatively modern inscription on the 
sira, which leads to the summit of the Devaghit | anoceupied i 
hill, ‘The wall is composed of huge stones on columns are lying about, and also portions of 
either side, closely fitted together without cement, ‘cornice and other ornamental carving. This 
the centre being filled up by 3 mass of pebbles was once, evidently, the site of some great 
and rubbish. There are traces of Buddhist ruins vihdra or temple.- Thirty paces south of the 
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pagoda, one comes quite suddenly on the great 
wall—almost anbroken and entire. It is uni- 
formly sixteen feet thick, but its height differs 
at various places. It commences in the Ran- 
bhim plain, and then runs in a direet line to 
the summit of the hill, a distance of 2900 feet. 
From this point an enormous embankment rons 
across the valley to the foot of Baibhiir, and 
now bears the name of Jardsandha's bind. At 
the top of the mountain the wall turns to the 
east, following the crest of the central branch 
of Sonargir, which now takes an almost semi- 
circular form, to a distance of 4100 feet. The 
wall at this point rans down the ravine, crosses 
it close to the source of the Bingaigd torrent, 
then ascends the slope of the southern branch of 
the hill, and passes first along its ridge and then 
down its western slope till it ends in the 
foot to the west of the stream, as nearly as 
possible 12,000 feet from its commencement in 
the Ranbhiém plain. The fort at which it ends 
is about half the size of the one on the opposite 
side of the torrent. I have thus succeeded in 
tracing the great wall which formed the artifi- 
cial defence of the valley, but strange to say, 
popular legends, so far from connecting it with 
any such purpose, make it the evening walk 
of the Asura king—the spot where he used to 
enjoy the cool mountain air after the fatigues of 
the day. 

Before giving some account of the wild ravine 
to the west of the valley, it may be interesting 
to say something of the Jaina pagodas which 
still adorn the hills. They are maintained and 
repaired by subscriptions collected all over 
India, and are yearly visited by thousands of 
pilgrims from Gwalior, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Murshidibéd. They all contain charanaa, or, 
impressions of ths sacred feet of the Tirthan- 
karas—generally carved in black basalt, but 
sometimes in marble, and invariably surrounded 
by a Nigari inscription, I have taken copies of 
the whole of them, but many have become very 
indistinct, on account of the oil, ghi, &c. with 
which they are annointed. The following are 
specimens of them." In the temple dedicated 
to Munisuvrata, on the Vipula-hjll, I found the 
following :— On the 7th of the waxing moon in 
the month of Kirtika, Samvat 1648, the image 
of the supremely liberated sage who attained 
salvation on the Vipula mountain, together with 


—= 


his congregation, was made and inetd by 


Sri Amrita Dharma Vichaka.” In another 
of the series of temples :—“On tae 9th 
of the waxing moon in the month of 
Philguna, Samrat 1504, by Santha Sivarija, 
&e, of the noble Jatada race.” On Sénargir >— 
“In the auspicious Khadatara Fort [(garh], the 
image of Sri Adinatha, &c.” ‘The other inscrip- 
tions are similar, and the dates 1519, 1823, 
(on Udayagir) 1816, (Ratnagir) 1830 Samvat 
eccur, I willonly give one other at length. It 


comes from Vipulagir, and rong as follows ;— 


“ On Friday, the 13th of the waxing moon, in 
the month of Aéwina, when the Saka year 1572 
was current, Samvat 1707, (A.D. 1650], Suy- 
of Lakshmiddsa and his wife Vananihiilii, of the 
Vihira Vastivya family, of the Dopada gotra, 
caused certain repairs to be done to.....-...in 
Rajagriba,” Baba Rajendralala Mitra remarks, 
that in this inscription all the proper names 
have the title ‘sangha’ prefixed to them, and 
this shows that the individuals in question be- 
longed to a Baddhist congregation.” 

In one of the temples at the summit of Vi- 
pulagir I found the following :—‘on the 7th 
of the waxing moon in Kirtika this statue of 
Mukhtigupta, the absolutely liberated sage, was 
made by Sri Sanga,on the “Sri Vipulichals hill, 
and consecrated by the preachers of salvation.” 
The Charana on Ratuagir bears the following :— 
“Om, Salvation. On the 6th of the waxing 
moon in the month of Miagha, Samvat year 
1829, Shi Manikechand, son of Bulakidisa of 
the Ganghigotra, and Osa family, an inhabitant 
of Hugli having repaired the temple on the 
Ratnagiri hill in Rajigriha placed the two lotus- 
like feet of the Jina Sri Pirivaniitha there.” 
Teconelude with the oldest inseription, which is 
on Sonirgir—* On the 9th of the waxing moon 
in the month of Phalgana,in the Samvat year 
1504... ofthe Jitada Gotra, Rimamala 
Varma Dasa, son of Sangha Manikadeva, son 
of the Wife of Sangha . . . barija, son of San- 
gha Banaraja, son of Sangha Devaraja.” 

The most recent of the inscriptions is dated 
on late as Bamvat 1912, or A. D. 1855, 

I purpose in the next part to trace the route 
of Hwen Thsang amongst the hills and valleys 
to the west of Rajagriha. 

( To be continued.) 


* These readings and translations wore made by Babs Eijendralils Mitra, for whose valuable assistance I cannot be 


too grateful. 
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ON THE CHANDIKASATAKA OF BANABHATTA. 
Br G. BUHLER, Fu. D, 


Ix the learned preface to his edition of the 
Pésavadatia, Dr. Fite-Edward Hall gives (pp. 8 
and 49) extracts from two anonymousJaina com- 
mentaries on the Bhaktamarastotra of Mina- 
tunga, which contain curious details regarding 
the life of Binabhatta, the famous author 
of the Kadambart and of the Harshacharitra. 
Amongst other matters, it is stated there that 


Bina and Mayira, the author of the | 


Sdryas'ataka, were related to each other by 
marriage, and that each of them composed a 
Sataka or century of verses in honour of a patron 
deity and obtained thereby liberation from great 
evils, Mayira, it is said, who hod suddenly 
become a leper, was cleansed of his disease by 
Birya, whom he propitiated with the Sirya- 
fataka, Bina, jealous of thisfeat of his brother 
poet, thereapon cut off his own hands and feet, 
composed a Satakain honourof Chandika, 


and through her favour obtained the restora- | 


tion of his limbs. 

Dr. Hall, in giving this story, observes that, 
whatever its absurdity, it may have an histo- 
rical basis in making Mayra and Bina 
contemporaries, and that it deserves attention 
for that reason. This surmise has also been 
confirmed by Bina’s own statement in the 
Harshacharitra, where he names Maydraka 


amongst his friends. I have lately found that | 


it contains another element of truth, viz. that 
it is right in ascribing to Binabhatta the 
composition of a Chandikds'ataka. 

Not long ago, [acquired forthe Government of 
Bombay a book bearing this title, which, according 
to its colophon, had been composed by a M a- 
hikavi Sravana or Srivanabhatta. 
Asno great poet of this name was known to 
me, and Dr, Hall's Jainas attributed a Chan: 
dikds‘atata to Bana, I at once concluded 
that S'riivapa or S‘rivana must be a mis-spell- 
ing for Sri Bina, This surmise was fully 
confirmed, shortly afterwards, when I obtained 
acopy of the commentary mentioned by Dr. 
Hall at p.49 of his preface: for the latter 
work quotes the first verse of Bana's Chandi- 
éds'ataka, which agrees with the beginning of 
the sot disant S'rivana's production, 

The manuscript of the Chandikds'ataka ac- 
quired by me is written on nine folios. Besides 





the text, which consists of 102 S'lokas, it 
contains @ short commentary on S'lokas 1-84, 
written on the margin of each page. It has 


been written by « Jaina Lekhak, who, unfortun- 


ately, was neither careful, nor a good Sanskrit 
scholar. Though clerical errors and even omis- 
sions are frequent, still it is possible to re- 
store the text of most verses. 

Bana’s address to Chandika is composed 
in the Sdrdélavikridita vritta and its style, as 
becomes a poet like the author of the Ké- 
dambari, is made to harmonise with the diffi- 
cult metre. The tortuosity of the constrac- 
tion, the double-entendres and puns, and the 
quaint similes in which it abounds, will make it 
dear to the heart of every true Pandit. But these 
qualities make it rather an object of serions 
study than of enjoyment on first hearing or 
reading, and they render it improbable that Eu- 
ropean critics will accord to it the epithet of— 
‘uttamd kavita,’"—* first rate pootry,” which— 
according to the opinion of my learned native 
friends, to whom I showed the poem—is its due, 

It is somewhat difficult to give an exact ona- 
lysis of the contents of the S’ataka, as the poet 
himself seems to have followed no fixed plan in 
its composition. Every stanza contains an 
allusion to, or a description of an incident from 
Chagdiki's great battle with the buffalo-shaped 
demon Mahighasura, and winds up with a 
prayer to the goddess to protect the hearers or 


readers from. evil, to bless them, or to destroy 


their enemies. 

That a Chawdikds'ataka should celebrate the 
victory of the goddess over Mahisha, is no 
more than might be expected; for the Puiiinas 
state that the Chandika form of Siva’s wife, or 
Sakti, waa expressly created for the destrac- 
tion of that demon. In the Deviméhatmya,* 
the story of Chandika's creation, and of her con- 
test with Mahigha and his army of fiends, is 
narrated at great length. According to that 
authority, the gods over whom Indra rules, were 
driven by Mahisha out of heaven. They 
went to Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva to complain 
and to ask for help. On hearing of the Asura's 
boldness, these deities were moved by anger and 
emitted from their bodies a great lustre. 
That lustre, united with the flames which Indra 





is Madrkapgeya Purdpa, Adby. 80 seqq. 
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and his followers emitted, and filled the whole 
world. It then assumed the shape of a three- 
eyed female, Chandika-Devi. The gods, select- 
ed her to do battle with Mahigha and provided her 
with arms forthe combat, S‘iva drew a new 
trident forth from his own favourite weapon, 
Vighyu produced anew Chakra from his Chakra, 
Varuna gave a conch-shell, Agni @ spear, 
Vayu a bow and arrows, and Indra a thunder- 
bolt forged out of his own Vajra. The Hima- 
lay a presented a lion to be the Vahana of the 


new deity. When Devi hod thus been honour- | 


ed with presents by all the gods, she uttered a 
great cry which shook the universe, The gods 
answered it with a shout of victory. Alarmed 
by the noise the Asuras sallied forth from 
Heaven and prepared at once todo battle with 
their newly created foe. After a furious fight 
the army of the demons was routed with great 
slaughter by Chandika, Next the goddess 
had to undergo aseries of single combata with 
Chikshura, the general of the Asura host 
and other leaders. When they had all been 
slain, Mahigha himself came forward. He 
assumed his buffalo-shape, attacked the Pra- 
mathas, who accompanied Chandika and 
routed them. Emboldened by this success, the 
Asura attempted to kill Devi's Vahana, 
the lion. The goddess met his onslaught by 
entangling him in her Pds'a, or snare. He 
then turned himself into a lion. But Devi cut 
off his head, upon which he assumed human shape. 


Pierced by the arrows of the goddess, the demon: | 


assailed her in "the shape of an elephant. 
Punished again by the loss of his trank, he 
returned to his buffalo form and tried to bury 
Chandika ander the mountains which he up- 
rooted with his horns. The mountains were 
rent to pieces by the arrows of the goddess. 
But, before attacking him more actively, she 
rested and refreshed herself by repeated draughts 


of nectar. Thus fortified, she jumped on the | 


monster, drove her trident into his neck and 
finally cut off his head. ‘The remainder of the 
Daitya army fled, the gods re-obtained poases- 


sion of Svarga, and sang the praises of Chan-— 


dika, humbly acknowledging her power and 
supremacy. 

Tt would seem that Bina, when writing his 
Chandibas'ataka, had this legend, or some very 
similar story before him. He mentions the 
flight and helplessness of the gods, the cir- 


| contents himself with taking ont 





cumstance that the goddess jumped on M ah i- 
¢ha and pierced him with the trident, and 
similar incidents ; but he does not describe the 
combat with Mahigh sat fall length. 


some of 
most prominent features, and with placing 
fore the mind of his hearers, again and 
the final tableau, where the victorious Devt 
appears standing on the body of her vanquished 
enemy. This picture gives him repeated op- 
portunities of exalting the miraculous power of 
Chandiki's feet, and of recommending to his hear- 
era theadoration of those limbs. A translation ofa 
few verses will, however, give a better idea of the 
character and contents of the poem than the 
most minute analysis. I subjoin, therefore, 
some of the first S'lokas as well as the cou- 
eluding one,— 


Text. 
Mii bhankshir vibhramam bhroradhara vidhu- 
rata keyam dsydsya rigam 


pipe prinyeva néyata kalayasi kalahadraddha~ 
ya kim tri4ilam | 

ityudyatkopaketin prakritim avayavin pri- 
payantyeva devya 

nyasto vo miirdhni mushydnmarudasuhrida- 
sin samiharann anghrir anihah | (1) 

Humkare nyakkritodanvati nudati jite dinji- 
thir nitpurasya 

élishyachchhringakstatatpraksharadasyiji® ni- 
jataktakabbrintibhaji | 

skandhe vindhyidribuddhya nikashati mahi- 
shasyahitosinahirshid 

ajiinideva yasyischarapa iti divam si sivi 
vah karotu | (2) 

Jahnavyd ya na jatanunayapariharakshiptaya 
kshilayantya 

ninam no nipurega glapitasadirucha jyot- 
snayad vi nakhinim 

titi éobhim idadhini jayati nijam ivilakta- 
kam pidayitva 

pidenaiva kshipanti mahisham asurasidina- 
nishkaryam arya] (3) 

Mrityos tulyam trilokim grasitumatirasin 
nishkritah kini nu jihvah 

kim vai krishndnghripadmadyutibhirarapita 
vishgupadyah padavyah | 

priptah sanidhyah smarireh svayam uta 
nutibhistisra itydhyamind 

devair devitrisilahatamahighajugho rakta- 
dhiré jayanti | (4) 


* The MS reads, slishyachhringakshitepi, but I am unable toextract any sense out of this reading. 
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SE ——————————SaEE 


Datte darpat prahire sapadi padabharotpishta- 
dehivadishtam 

élishtiim sringasya kotim mahishasuraripor 
niipuragranthizimni | 


mushyidvah kalmashini vyatikaraviratava- | 


mituh prabhrashtalilakavalayakelikékarpapd- 
ridarena | (5) 

Trailokydtankanisye pravis‘ati vivase dhatari 
dhy&natandrim 


indridyeshao dravateu dravinapatipayah- 


palakilinaleshu | 

spardenaivatra pishtva mahisham atirusham 
trisayantam jaganti 

pata tvim pancha chandyadcharanpanakham 
ime nipare lokapalih | (9) 

Kaunte dantairniraddhedhanushi vimukhitajye 
vishiipena mélal- 


lingfilena prakoshthe valayini patite tat- 
kripipe svapineh® | 


diram urvyim 
sarvanginam luliyam jayati charanatas chan- 
dikii chirpayanti | (102). 


Translation. 

1. “O brow, do notinterrupt thy coquettish 
play! © lip, what mean these contortions ! 
face, throw off the (expression of) passion! O 
hand, why brandishest thou the trident in ex- 
pectation of strife! He is no longer alive,” 
Speaking thus Devi reduced, as it were, to 
their natural state her limbs that showed signs 
of rising anger. May her foot that stole the 
vital spirits of the enemy of the gods, being 
placed on your heads,take away your distress, 

2. Whilst his bellowing of defiance, that 
surpassed the roar of the ocean, was conquered 
by the jingling of her anklets, and whilst the 
blood, flowing from the wound inflicted by his 
encircling horn, was mistaken (by the goddess) 
forthe lacdye of her foot-soles, she placed, by 
mistake, her foot on the shoulder that resem- 
bled a touch-stone, and took the lifeof Mahisha. 
Muy that female S'iva give you happiness. 

3. The worshipfai goddess assumes, through 
her anklets that make the hare-bearer's bright- 
ness fade, or through the moon-like brilliancy of 
her toe nails, such a splendour, which Jahnu's 
daughter, who was flung into her couree by the 
affection of a son and who certainly purifies us, 


dan 3c warped gona mena 





0 | 


does never wear,—Glory to her, who crushed 
with her foot Mahigha like thelacdye of her 
soles and who threw him away, when he had be- 
come worthless through thetaking of hislife-juice, 

4. Glory to those jets of blood that issued 
from Mahigha, when he was strock by Devi's 
trident, and that made the gods ask themselves ' 
in perplexity, ‘Has Death, greedy to swallow 
the three worlds put forth his three tongues at 
onee? Orare the roads, which Vishqu steps 
on, lit up by the brilliancy of Krishna's lotus 
feet? Orhave the three Sandhyda appeared 
(at once) in consequence of the devotions of the 
enemy of Cupid 7" 

5. When Mahigh a, the enemy of the gods, 
struck out of pride, the tip of his horn, which 
became the sole remnant of his body, that was 
crushed by the weight of (Devi's) foot, became 
entangled in the knot of her anklet,—May 


| Kumara who at the end of the combat took 
éile lolinghrighiitair lalitakaratalat prachyute | 


It up, supposing it td be the bud of a lotus fallen 
from his mother’s ear, take away your sins, 

9. May the five toe-nails of Oh and i—not 
these other guardians of the world—protect you, 
since by their mere touch they crushed the over- 
furious Mahisha, who made the worlds tremble, 
while the Creator, who was to be exiled for the 
torment of the world, helpless entered weary 
meditation, and Indra, with the other gods, 
the Lord of Wealth, the Guardian of the Ocean, 
Yama and Agni, took to flight. 

102. His teeth held firmly the spear, his horn 
had entirely anstrung the bow, his tail, like a 
bracelet, encircled the elbow, from her hand, 
her sword had fallen, by the spasmodic blows 
of his feet the trident had been flung from her 
graceful hand, far away on the ground—Glory 
to Chandika, who (then) crushed all the 
limbs of the buffalo with her foot.” 

As the story of the Jaina commentator} has 
gained a fresh interest by the recovery of the 
Chandikd Satuka and as it is not improbable 
that other statements which it contains may 
prove of use of students of Sanskrit literary his- 
tory, I give in conclusion a translation of the 
introductory Katha which describes the origin of 
the Bhaktémarastotra, as far as it relates ‘to 
Maytraand Bina. It rons as follows :— 

“Formerly there lived in Amar§vati Ujjayini, 
Sri Ujjayini, a Pandit, named Mayiira, who had 
bth ceabary, at be:names name se acarpegen’ 
at the conclusion of the book. S'ritilaka ot Soe Abbaye 
charenes wae i eae Rajas‘ekbara, who wrote th 
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studied the S‘astras and was honoured by the 
elder Bhoja, His son-in-law was Bana. The lat- 
ter also was clever. The two were jealous of each 
other, for it is said,— 

* Donkeys, balls, steeds, gamblers, Pandits, and 
rognes cannot bear each other and caunot live 
without each other.’* 

Oue day they were quarrelling. The king said 
to them, ‘Ho Paydits, go to Kashmir, He is 
the best whom Bharati who dwells there, cou- 
siders to be the better Pandit.t 

They took food for their journey and set out. 

‘They came on their road to the country of the 
Midhumatas (Kashmir). Seeing five hundred 
oxen which carried loads on their backs, they 
said to the drivers, ‘ What have you got there?’ 
The latter answered, ‘ Commentaries on the syl- 
Jable Ox.' Again they saw, instead of five hun- 
dred oxen, a herd of two thousand. Finding 
that all these were laden with different new ex- 
planationsof the syllable Ox, they lost their 
pride. They slept in some place together. Ma- 
ydra was awakened by the goddess Sarasvati, 
who gave him this ‘ thema’ for averse, ‘ The sky 
filled with a hundred moons,’ He half raised him- 
self, bowed and gave the following solution,— 

‘ Chanuramalla, stanned by the blow of Damo- 
dara’s hand, saw the sky filled by a hundred moons,’ 

The same question was addressed to Baga. 
He growled and worked the thema in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

“In that night, on account of the lotus-faces 
that moved to and fro on the high terraces, the 
sky shone as if filled by a hundred moons.’} 

The goddess said, ‘ You are both poets who 
know the S‘dstras. But Baga is inferior, be- 
cause he growled. Ihave shown you that quan- 
tity of commentaries on the syllable Ox, Who 
has ever attained a complete knowledge of the 
dictionary of the goddess Speech. It has been 
also said, “ Let nobody assume pride saying, 
‘Iam the only Pandit in this age. Others are 
ignorant. Greatness of intellect is only com- 
parative.’ 

Thus Sarasvati made friendship between the 
two. When they arrived at the outer wall (of 


* Na sabanti ikkemikkam na viod chithanti ikkamikkena 
risahavasahaturaga jiydrd pandiyadambhi. 

+ A journey to Keshmirand « presentation of books to 
Sarasvati is frequently mentioned as a test for poets by 
the Jaina authors. 

{ Jégarito maydro vapyé s‘atachandraci nabhastalam 

vadantyd | ardhotibitena natena 


U 
“Drisbtani chépdramallena satachandrai nabhastalam | 
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Ujjayini) they went each to his house. One 
after the other they paid their respects to the 
King as before. It has been also said,—* Deer 
herd with deer, kine with kine, steeds with 
steeds, fools with fools, wise men with wise ones. 
Friendship (has its root) in the similarity of 
virtues and of faults.” 

Once Bana had a lover's quarrel with his 
wife, The lady, who was proud, did not put off 
her pride. The greater part of the night pass- 
ed thas. Maydra, whowas taking his constitu- 
tional, came to that place. Hearing the noise, 
wade by the husband and his wife through the 
window, he stopped. Banya fell at the feet of 
his wife, and said, “ O faithfal one, pardon this 
one fault, I will not again anger thee.” She 
by an anklet. Maydra, who stood under the 
window, became sorry on hearing the sound of 
the anklet, and on account of the disrespect 
shown to the husband. But Bina recited a 
new stanza— 

“ © thin-waisted one, the night that is nearly 
past, escapes swiftly like a hare; this lamp nods 
as if it were sleepy ; O fair-browed one thy heart 
also has become hard on account of its vicinity 
to thy breasts, so that, alas,! thou dost not put 
off thy pride and thy anger at the end of my 
prostrations.”’§ 

Hearing this Mayira said—* Don't call her 
fair-browed but passionate, (chandi) since she is 
angry.” Hearing this harsh speech that faith- 
ful wife cursed her father, who revealed the 
character of his daughter saying, “ Mayest thou 
become a leper by the touch of the betel-juice 
which I now have in my mouth.” At that 
moment lepra-spots appeared on his body. In 
the morning Bana went as formerly to the Court 
dressed as a Varaka and made with reference to 
Mayara, who also came, the following speech con- 
taining a pun, “ The Varakodhi has come.” | 

The King understanding this, and seeing the 
lepra-spots, sent (Mayira) away, saying, “ You 
must go.” Mayiira fixed himself in the temple 
of the Sun, sat down, keeping his mind concen- 
trated on the deity, and praised the Sun with 


Sle ae anapertrta 
‘atanu 


iva 
upagato J ean 
j Tam to translate the term Varaka. The words 
pee yn me or yer | reeeeges taper na dar 
prati (évau varakodn) itis vacha uvacha. 


aq 
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the hundred verses,* 
bhiritibhakumbhodbhavam, &c. 
When he had recited the sixth verse which 
begins * Siraagriindghripdnin, eto,'—the witness 
ofthe worlds docs appeared visibly. Mayira, 
bowing to him, said, ‘ Lord, deliver me from my 
leprosy ? The San answered, ‘ Friend, I also 
suffer even now from leprosy on the feet, in 
consequence of a curse, because I had sexual 
intercourse with the horse-shaped Rannidevi 
against her will. Nevertheless, I will cover 
the leprosy caused by the curse of the faithful 
wife by giving you one of my rays? Speaking 
thus, the Jewel of the Sky went away. That 
one ray enveloping his (Mayiira's) body des- 
troyed the lepra-spots, The people rejoiced. 
The King honoured him. Baya, being jealous 
of Maytira's fame, caused his hands and feet to 
be ent off, and making a firm resolution, praised 
Chapdika with the hundred verses, beginning 


«Ma bhinkshir ete,” at the recitation of the sixth — 


ayllable of the first verse Chandiki appeared and 
restored his four limbs.” 
Here I break my translation off. The remain- 


tcl Dghan Tee 





der of the Kath states thas the Sekaaiewh 
were anxious to show that their holy men could 
work as great miracles produced Mianatanga 
Siri to uphold their good name, This worthy 
allowed himseif to be fettered with forty-two 
iron chains, and to be locked upin a house. He 
then composed the forty-four verses of the 
Shattimaraatotra, and freed himself thereby. 
He of course converted King Bhoja by this 
miracle to the Jaina religion, 

I may add that according to some Jaina 
Pherdeatia, Minatanga lived in the be beginning 
of the 3rd centary A.D. We know, however, 
that Bana and Mayra li red four centuries later, 
It seems that there is great confusion in the 
earlier parts of the Thentvalis, Miinatunge and 
Baga may afterall tarn out to be contemporaries, 
As regards the story of Bana's self-mutilation, I 
think it not improbable that it has arisen from 
a misinterpretation of tne words of his S‘ataka 
“ityudyatkopaketiin prakritim avavaydn prapay- 
antyeva devyd,"—Devi bringing to their natural 
state, the limbs which showed signs of rising 
anger. 


BENGALI FOLKLORE—A LEGEND FROM DINAJPUR. 
Br G. H. DAMANT, B.C.5. 


Tuere was once aking who had two queens 
named Dnhi and Soha, Suhi had two sons, 
bat Dubé had only one lame son. One night the 
king dreamed that he saw a tree whose stem 


was silver, its branches were of gold, the leaves | 


were diamonds, the fruits were pearls, and pea- 
cooks were playing in the branches and eating 
the fruits. When the king saw this he lost the 
sight of both his eyes, and he again dreamed 
that if he could really see the silver tree with 
golden branches, diamond leaves, peurly fruits, 
and peacocks playing in the branches, his eyesight 


would be restored to him, otherwise he would | 


remain blind forthe rest of his life, Then 
he rose up, and retired to his ‘ house of anger’ 
and slept there. Early next morning the prime 
minister with the officers and attendants came 
to court, and not finding the king sitting on 
his throne as usual, they went to enquire what 
had happened, but the king would not speak 
asingle word toany of them. Shortly after 


that the two sons of queen Suha came, and after 





* The Mayiira S'ataka which like the Chandihds‘atabs is 
written in the Sarddlavikridita metre, exists now and is 


yeioted with « commentary learned friend 
vibecraciiadads rare 


offering the king much consolation, they asked 
him why he refused to speak, and why he had 
slept in* the house of anger.’ Then the king 
told them all about the dream which he had 
seen, and how he had become blind, and how he 
had been told that if any one would show him a 
tree like that which he had seen in his dream, 
he would recover his sight, otherwise he would 


remain blind for the rest of hislife. The king's 


sons said that they would find some way to show 
him the tree, and comforted him, so that he left 
‘the house of anger’ and sat on his throne, and 
began to attend to his public business xa usual. 
Meanwhile the king's sons mounted their horses, 
and started to search for the tree, When queen 
Duha's lame son heard of it, he went to his 
mother, and told her how his father had become 
blind, and how his brothers had mounted their 
horses to search for the means of curing their 


branches, and that he wished to go with themand 
help to search for the tree. His mother told him 


t This ia an alluaion to the set v 
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that the-king ocd aut bene Adee sight bine 
her, and that he could not go. At this he was 
very angry and said he was determined to go, 
so his mother told him that he might go, but he 
must first obtain leave from the king. So he 
went into the king's presence, but as he did not 
dare to approach him, he remnined standing ina 
corner of the court. The prime minister saw him, 
and went and told the king that the son of queen 
Duh& had been standing there for some time, but 
was afraid to come near and tell what he had to 
say. The king ordered the prime minister to en- 


quire why he had come. So the prince told him | 
find it if they would descend into the well which 


that his brothers had gone to search for the silver 
tree to cure the king, and he wished to go with 
them. The king said that he was lame, and could 
not go, but the prime minister replied that in 
the dream it was only said that somebody must 
bring the tree, it did not matter who brought it, 
and thatno one's name had been mentioned, and 
if the prince wished to go the king might allow 
him to do so. The king told the prime minister 
to do as he thought best, so he gave the prince 
some money and a horse, and sent him away, 
The prince went to his mother queen Duha, 
and as he was taking leave of her, he gave her 
a plant, and said, “mother, take care of this 
plant, and look atit every day, and when you 
see that it is fading, you will know that some 
inisfortune has befallen me, and when it is dead, 





hed oume:io,the Sokiee Waieen: The mother 
bird told them that the men were the sons of the 
king of a certain country, and that the lame man 
who had saved their lives and given them food 
was the son of queen Duhd, and the king could 
not. bear to look on him, The young birds then 
enquired why they had come and whither they 
were going, so the mother bird told them that 
the king had seen o dream, and become blind, 


and his sons had come to search for the silver 


tree to make him well. The young birds then 
asked if the princes would find the tree, and the 
mother bird told them that the princes would. 


was at the foot of the tree. Now the son of. 
queen Duha was avake all the time and heard 
all the talk of the birds, and in the morning he 
told his brothers, and asked them if they would 
go down into the well, but they told him to go 
himself, thinking that he would probably be 
killed, Queen Duha’s son agreed togo, but told 
his brothera that they most weave a rope of 
grass, and lower him down into the well, and draw 
him up again when he shook the rope, and must 
not leave the place until he had shaken it, 
So he fastened the rope round his waist, and was 
let down into the well: when he reached the 
bottom ue sawa path before him, and walked 
along it for sowe distance, till he reached a city 


| built of stone, into which he entered, and found 


[ shall be dead too, and if it be flourishing you | 


will be sure that [am well.” 
his home, and travelled for some distauce till he 
came to ntree where his brothers were sitting with 
their horses tied near, When his brothers saw 
him, they said to each other, Look brother, the 
lame boy is coming, it is a very lucky thing, we 
will make him cook for us." 
together, anc after they had cooked and eaten, 
they lay down at the foot of the tree, and 
went to sleep, but the son of queen Dali sat up 
wide awake. Now it happened that a pair of 
birds had built their nest in the tree,and at night 
the old birds went ont to seek food, leaving their 
young ones in the nest, After they had gone, 
agreat snake climbed up thetree to eat the young 
hirds; they-all began te cry out when they saw it, 
but queen Duhd's son drew a sword from his belt 
and cut the anake in pieces, he then cut off the 
snake's hood and tail, and gave them to the young 
birds to eat. At the end of the night the old birds 
returned to their nest, and the young birds told 
their father and mother all that had befallen 
them, and enquired who the three men were who 


So saying he left. 


So they all met | 


that the whole place was covered with the bones 
of men,—there was no living thing to be seen, 
nothing bat bones. He could not help thinking 
to himself that he was very unlacky in having 
come there. After this he went into one of the 
houses, and saw a dead woman lying stretched 
upon a bed; again he wondered what ill nck had 
brought him there; theu he looked again, and 
found a golden wand and a silver waud lying 
one om each side of the dead woman; he took 
them up, and as he was moving them from side 
to side, he touched her body with the golden 
wand, then she turned on one side and awoke, 
When she saw the man she said to him, “ Who 
are you, and why have you cowe here, this’ is 
a city of Rakshasas who will kill and devour 
you.” The prince told her tnat, now he had 
come, she could either save him or destroy him 
as she thought best. So the womar arose, and 
cooked food, znd gave him to eat, and after she 
had presented him with betel-nut and tobacco, 
she said, “It is now time for the Riakshasas to 
return, you must touch my body with the silver 
wand, and make me dead again ,z,g you go and 
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conceal yourself in that large cauldron which 
my father used in performing worship." So the 
prince touched her body with the silver wand, 
and went and hid himself in the cauldron. 
When the Rikshasas came they brought her to 
life, andafter she had bathed, she cooked twenty- 
two maunds of rice and twenty-two buffaloes, 
and gave to the Rakshasas to eat. At nightfall 
they all went to theirown houses, and the woman 
began to shampoo the feet of the old Rakshasa 
with an iron rod of twenty-two maunds weight, 
In the morning the Rakshasas returned, and 
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made the woman dead as before, and went away, | 


Then the king's son came out of the cauldron 
and aroused the woman, and she cooked for him, 
and after they had both eaten, she again pre- 
sented him with betel-nut and tobacco, As they 
were talking together, he said that he should 
be forced to remain in concealment all the time 
he was in that place, so she must go to the old 
Rakshasa, andask him how the Rikshasas could 
be destroyed. The woman said it would be im- 
possible for her to discover that, but he told her 
that she must begin to cry when she was sham- 
pooing the feet of the old Rakshasa, She 
asked what she was to do if tears would not 
come into her eyes, and the prince replied, “ you 
must mix some salt with the water which you 
pour over the Rakshasa’s feet, and put some of 
it into your eyes, and when the old Rakshasa 
asks you why you arecrying, you must say to 
him—* you are now very old, and will die soon, 


and when you are dead, the other Riakshasas | 


will kill me, and eat me, and this is the cause 
of my tears.” After the king’s son had given 
her this counsel, he went and concealed himself 
in the cauldronas before. After a little time 
the Rikshasas came and ate their food as usual, 
and went to sleep, then the woman went to the 
old Rikshasa to shampoo his feet, and as she 
was doing it, she put the salt water in her eyes 
and made the tears flow, as the king’s son had 
told her. When the old Riikshasa saw it, he 
asked her why she was crying, and she said it 
was because he was old and would die in a few 
days, and after his death the others would eat 
her, Then he said: “It is impossible that we 
should die, but still your father had a tank, and 
in that tank there is o pillar of crystal anda 
great knife and a bitter gourd; now in a certain 
country there is a king who has a queen named 
Doha, and she has alame son; if he were to 
come and cover his eyes with a cloth folded 
seven times, and lift all these things out of 


the tank at one dive, and cut 
erystal pillar at one blow, he 
gourd in the middle of it, 
gourd are two bees; then if one could 
smear his hand with ashes, and catch the 
bees as they fly away, and squeeze them to death 
we should all die; but if a single drop of their 
blood: were to falltothe ground, we should be- 
come twice as numerous aa we were before.” 
The woman replied that it was quite impossible 
that queen Duha’s son could come there and 
kill them. 

When the morning had come, the Rakshasas 
made the woman dead ag before, and went away, 
bat the king’s son revived her, and she told him 
all that she had heard from the old Raikshasa, so 
they both of them went to the bank of the tank, 
and the woman bound a cloth seven times over 
his eyes; then he plunged into the water, and 
at one dive brought up all the things, and at one 
blow split open the crystal pillar. Just as the 
two bees were flying out from the gourd, the 
woman smeared her hands with ashes, and 
caught them, and killed them so that not a single 
drop of their blood fell to the ground, and at 
that very instant all the Hakshasas died, no 
matter where they were, 

After this the king's son and the woman 
lived quietly together for some time, till one 


day he said that, although he had been some 


| time in the country, he had never visited the 


different parts of it, and that day he would 
go and see the northern part. The woman told 
him that he might go and see the northern 
part of the country if he wished, but he must be 
careful not to go into the northernmost corner. 
So the king's son went and saw all the northern 
part except the farthest corner, but he could not 
help wondering what there was there, and why 
the woman had forbidden him to visit it; at last 
he determined to go and see for himself, When 
he reached the place he saw a woman sitting 
weaving a garland, and some sheep were feeding 
infront of her. As soon as he saw how beauti- 
ful she was, he thought that was the reason 
the woman had forbidden him to. come there, 
When the woman saw him she treated him with 
great politeness, and said to him, “ Prince, here 
isa garland which I haye been weaving for 
you.” With these words she put the garland on 
his head, but as she was doing so, she rubbed a 
drug on his forehead, which changed him into 
aasheep, Inthe meantime the woman, finding 
that the king’s son was very slow in returning, 
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eon not help thinking that h he must have gone 
into the northernmost corner. So she went to 
search for him, and found that the garland- 
maker had transformed him into a sheep, so she 
told her that she had changed her brother-in- 
law into a sheep. The garland-maker said she 
did not recognise her brother-in-law when he 
came to her, and asked the woman to point him 
out. Then the woman found the right sheep 
and rubbed the drug from his forehead, and the 
king’s son became himself again, and she told 
him that he was acting very wrongly in going 
to the northernmost corner although she had 
forbidden him, They then went home and had 
some food, 

But after s few days the prince said that he 
was going to see the southernmost part of the 
country. The woman told him that he might 
go, but he must not go into the southernmost 
corner. After the prince had seen all the south- 
em country, he could not help wondering 
what was to be seen in the southernmost corner 
to which he was forbidden to go, so he went 
and saw a beantiful garden of plantain trees, 


with plantains of all the best kinds ripening 


in it. He said to himself, “only look! here are 
all these ripe plantains, and the woman has 


never brought m2 a single one to eat with milk,” | 


With these words he took hold of a plantain 


tree to shake down a ripe fruit, but no sooner | 


had he touched it than he was changed into a 


monkey, and leaped upinto the tree. Mean- | 
while the woman, seeing his delay in returning, 


went in-search of him, and found that he had 
been changed into a monkey. So she took an 
unripe plantain, and showed it to him, and when 
he came near to smell it, he became a man again, 
and she told him that he must never disobey her 
again; he promised never to do so, and they both 
went home and ate and drank. 

After some days the king's son said he would 
go and see the eastern part of the country, andthe 
woran told him not to go into the easternmost 
sormer ; bat after he had seen all the eastern 
country, he thought that just for once he would 
goand see the easternmost corner; so he went 
and found a faqir sitting there saying his prayers. 
The faqir saluted him respectfully, and told him 
net to remain so far off, but to come a little nearer, 
and when he came nearer, he put a drug on his 
forehead, and transformed him into a horse, 


Then he climbed on his back just as if he was | 


bis own horse, and beat him with the whip, and 
made him gallop at full speed. In the mean- 





while the Woman saw that he was long in 
returning, and thought that he must hare gone 
into the corner and met with some mis- 
fortune, so she went to look for him, and found 
that it really was so,and he had been changed 
into a horse, and the faqir was riding him and 
making him gallop. Then she told the faqir 
that it was his own son whom he had transform- 
ed into a horse, and was riding, and made him so 
ashamed of what he had done that he changed 
the horse to aman again, and she said to the 
king’s son, “For shame, prince, you always 
do what I forbid you, see what marks the faqir's 
whip hae made on your back.” He looked and 
found that blood was dropping from his back, 
and he promised that he would never again do 
what she forbade him. They then went home 
and ate their food, 

After some days had passed, the king's son said 
he would go and see the western part of the 
country. The woman told him he might go if he 
did not go into the westernmost corner, When 
he had seen the whole of the western country, he 
said to himself that he had suffered every misfor- 
tune which could possibly happen to him, and that 
there was only one little corner remaining and he 
must go and see it. Bo he wentand found a well 
into which a man, a tiger,a snake, and a frog 
had fallen, When they saw him they all called 
out to him to come and take them out. He 
then took the turban from his head and let 
it down into the well and pulled out the 
tiger first, The tiger saluted him and eaid: 


_* Prince, when any misfortane befals you, think 
on me and I will come and befriend you, but be 


sure not to give any assistance to any creature 
which has no tail." After that the prince pulled 
the snake out of the well and the snake saluted 
him in the same way as the tiger and went away. 
He then lifted the frog out, (now a frog has no 
tail) and the frog spat upon his body and went 
away. Last of all he drew up the man, (now a 
man hasno tail) and the man seized him and 
bound him and threw him into the-well and went 
away. Meanwhile the woman seeing the prince's 
delay, thought that some fresh misfortune must 
have befallen him, so she went to search for him 
and found him in the well. She pulied him out, 
but from that day forth she would not allow him 
to go out of her sight. ‘ 
After some time had passed the prince one 
day thonght that, although he had come to try 
and find a remedy for his father, he had 
fallen in with the woman and forgotten every- 


thing else, so he began to ery. The woman 
asked him why he was crying, and he told her 
it was becanse he had done nothing to obtain 
the object for which he came, but had spent all 
his time with her. The woman enquired what 
his object in coming was, and he told her that 


his father had seen a silver tree in a dream and | 


become blind, but that if anyone could show 
him a tree with silver stem, golden branches, 
pearly fruits, and peacocks playing in the 
branches, he would recover his sight, otherwise he 
would remain blind. The woman told him that 
he must not stay there any longer, and she 
packed provisions for ten or fifteen days, in the 


shell of a gourd, but she continued to go into | 
saw what had happened, and. threw him the 


the house and come out of the house and to 
make such delay that the prince grew very 
angry and said to himself,“ I have suffered all 
these dangers for the sake of this woman and 
yet she does not attend to what I say, but con- 
tinues to say she will come, and goes into the 
house and comes back again and makes great 
delay: I will kill her and cut her in pieces.” 
Having determined on this, he took the large 
knife which he had brought from the tank and 
cut her asunder at one blow. 
he done so, then her two legs became a silver 
stem, hertwoarms were golden branches, the 
palms of her hands were diamond leaves, all her 
omaments were frnits of pearl,and her head was 
a peacock dancing in the branches and eating 
the fruits, When the prince saw it, he perceiv- 
ed that it was the very tree for which he was 
searching, and he thought it was a great pity 
that he had killed the woman in that place, for 
if he had taken her to his father he could have 
cured him, while the tree itself was too large 
for him to carry, so he was about to cut it in 
pieces when the knife slipped from his hand, and 
the moment it touched the ground, the tree was 
again changed into the woman, who said to him, 
“ Prince, I did not attend to what you said, in 
order that you might see the tree; now if you 
aill me you will be able to show your father the 
silver tree, and if you drop the knife on the 
ground, Ishall again become a woman: come 
now let us go to my father-in-law and restore 
him to sight." Then they both went to the well 
by which the prince had descended and began 
to shake the rope. The woman said to the 
prince: ““ You must go first because if I go first 
your brothers will see me and will never pull 
you up afterwards ;” but he said,—"If EF go 
first and you do not follow me, my father 
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No sooner had | 
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| will not be cured ;" so they agreed to go 


both together. 

When they reached thetop, the prince's brothers 
caw how beautiful the woman was, and deter- 
mined that queen Duhi's lame son should not 
have her but that they would keep her for them- 
selves, and throw him into the sea when they 
were in the ship on their way home, and they 
would tell their father that, although they had 
searched long fora remedy for him, they could 
not find it, and had only brought a woman. 
So they all went into the ship, and when they 
were on the open sea, the prince's brothers 
bound him hand and foot and threw him over- 
board; but the woman, from inside the ship, 


shell of the gourd which she had brought 
with her, so the lame prince sat on the gourd 


and travelled on, and when he was hungry he 


ate the food which the woman had stored in it. 
In the meanwhile, when the prince's brothers 
attempted to touch the woman, she told them 
that she had made a vow that no one should 
touch’ her for twelve years, and that the lame 
prince had never touched her although he had 
married her, and that if they used violence to 
her they would be at once burnt to ashes; so 
they did not touch her, and aftera few days 
they reached home and told their father that 
they had found no remedy for him bot had 
brought a woman, and the king was pleased 
when he heard it. 

All this time queen Dohi's son was sitting 
un the gourd, without any means of escape, till 
at last he thought over all that had happened 
to him and remembered the snake ; no sooner 
had he done so than the snake came, and giving 
him his tail to hold, dragged him through the 


| water to the shore and told him that he must 


then think of his friend the tiger who would 
come and unfasten the ropes by which he was 
bound, Then the prince thought of the tiger, 
and the tiger came and cut the prince's bonds 
with his teeth, and he travelled slowly on till he 
reached home, and went to his mother and told 
her all about the woman he had found, and how 
his brothers had thrown him into the sea, She 
told him that his brothers had brought the 
woman and invented a long story to satisfy the 
king, 80 he determined to go and enquire about 
it. When he came into the king’s presence he 
asked whether his brothers had brought the 
silver tree, and the king told him that they had 
only brought a woman, The prince said that 
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it was he who had found the woman, and that 
he would change her to a silver tree, but that 
if his brothers could change her back to a 
woman he would confess that they had found 
her and they might keep her. The king pro- 
mised that if the prince could change the woman 
to a silver tree and back to a woman again, she 
should belong to him, and that if he recovered 
the sight of his eyes he would give him all 
his kingdom. The prince then called the woman 
and cut her in pieces with the large knife, and 
her feet became a silver stem, her two hands 
were golden branches, her head-ornaments were 
diamond leaves, all her braceleta and bangles 
were pearly fruits, and her head was a peacock 


dancing and playing in the branches and eating — 





the pearls, Directly the king eaw it Saiseagkai- 
ed the sight of his eyes. But the other princes 
said that they had found the woman and their 
brother had her to a tree by magic. 


‘The king told them that if they could change 
ber back toa woman they might keep her, but 


they could uot do it; so the lame prince dropped 
his knife on the ground, and she instantly became 
a woman again and did homage to her father-in- 
law. Then the king gave the whole kingdom to 
his lame son and banished the wicked princes, 
and he loved qaeew Dahi as much as he used to 
love Suhé and took her to his palace and lived 
with her. 

When we had heard and seen all this we came 
away. 


ON THE RAMAYANA. 
Br PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER, BERLIN. 
Translated from the German fy the Rew. D.C, Boyd, M.A, 


Tux question regarding the composition of the 
Ramayana has assumed an entirely new 
phase® since the labours of D'Alwist have made 
us acquainted with the Buddhistic conception of the 
Ramea-Saga and of one of the legends inter- 
woven with it by Valmiki, the Yajnadat- 
tabadha, For there are important differences 
between thia Buddhistic account and the representa- 
tion given by Val m{ ki; and the former bears so 
plainly the impress of a higher antiquity, that it can- 
not well be doubted that it belongs to an earlier age. 
This is indeed tae cone!usion to which D'Alwis him- 
self has been led. Leaving out of view many minor 
particulars, the main points of difference ore 
these :-—1, That Rama ond his brother Lo k- 
ah may a are sent by their father into exile during 
his lifetime, with the sole object of protecting them 
from the intrigues of their step-mother; 2, that 
Sita, who is here surnamed Devi,t and who i is the 
sister, not the wife of R a ma, voluntarily joins her 
two brothera in their banishment; 3, that at the 
close of his exile, which in this account lasts only 
twelve years, R 4m a immediately returns, assumes 
the reins of government, and only then marries his 





np Me Tontnae 168: Colo Io in 
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Pale hy nse 
sine A Seddhiom, p. Lid, alec Fausball, 
honoured Sita eae kaye? shor 

sour 8 


174, Te 21 (where, indeed a 
The conclusion of thin legend is, that on the death of 
; the eldest: 


sister SitA; and consequently, 4, that the rape 
of Sita by Ravana, and the whole expedition 
against Lankd ore entirely wanting! And, 
indeed, we are now in a position to point out that 
the entire narrative of the exile itself has, to a large 
extent, been developed ont of germs furnished 
by Buddhistic legends, In Buddhaghosa's 
commentary on the Dhammapada§ for instance 
there is found a legend of king Brahmadatta 
in Bardnasi, who in like manner exiles his two sons, 
prince Mahimedsaka and prince Chanda 
(Chandra), to secure them against their mother, to 


| whom he has granted the fatal permission to choose 


anything she may wish; and their younger step 
brother, prince Suriya (Siurya), on whose ac- 
count they are sent away, joins his fortunes to 
theirs and accompanies them in their oxilej. Again, 
as bearing on our subject, we meet with the simply 
told, yet truly captivating, legend of the origin 
of Buddha's ancestors, that ix of the Sikya 
and the Koliya families, which is found in 
Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Suéitina- 
pata, and has been published by the present writer, 
with a translation, according to FausbGll's edition of 


manierciecenials The incident, for the eugpin Bhe hpi the 
legend is narrated, is epioods ott sie Snes 
because it recalls an episode of the dyana. “In the 
Feddiobinds, as Hanumant is fete the 
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the text. In this legend the Tkehv4ku king, 
Ambatthardjan, to please ayoung wife, exilne 


all his elder children, four sons and five daughters, 
forest, intermarry with their sistera, with the view 
of providing o mutual safeguard ! 
degeneracy of their race through miszalliance ; and 
they instal thoir eldest sister Piy din the place of 
mother, When, after a time, the latter is stricken 
with leprosy, they remove her to another part of 
the forest ; and there she is ‘found by o» king 
R dm a, who has also been driven by leprosy into the 
forest but has recovered ; and by him she is cured and 
wedded.t Now, whatever points of difference the 
legend here presents,the mutual relations of thesethree 
forms of thestory cannot be mistaken. In the Dasa- 


rathajdtaka, in addition to the reasons for the exile 


and the intermarriage of the brothers and sisters, 
we find mention made of the names Dagarath a, 
Lakshmana, Bharata, and Sita; and 
Ramo is spoken of, not ass prince who was un- 
acquainted withthe exiled family, but as one of 
their number and occupying the chic£ place among 
them. And the poet of the Rimayana, following 
the main idea of the story’ thus has not 
only represented Raima and Std os lovers, but, 
what is most important, has added the rape of 
Sita and the expedition to Lagk& He 
has also changed the home of the exilee from 
Vaérdnasf to Ayodbyd, and, on the other 
hand, he has shifted the scene ef the banistnnent 
from the Himavant to the Dekhap (Dan- 
daka forest, &c.) 

Now, when we consider this Qtestion of the 
change of locality, it becomes evident that the re 
moval of the place of the exile to the Dokhan can 
easily be explained by the poet's intontion to de- 
scribe an expedition to Lahkd ; While the alteration 


an elder form of the Saga, and one no doubt ecur- | 
rent at the time of the Davraratha jdtaka, | 


according to which both Drahmadatta and 
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pure on opposite banks of the “river Rohini 
and thus we are brought into the immediate neigh- 


And now with regard to the expedition to Lanka. 
In opposition to the hitherto received views 
that the poet intended under this representation 
to depict the spread ef Aryan civilisation toward 


the south, and especially to Ceylon, ‘ 


Whiocler] has recently given to the world his 
opinion that the account of this expedition only 
gives expression to the hostile feeling entertained 
by the Brahmans toward the Buddhists of Ceylon, 


_ who are-to be identified with the Rakehasa of the 


that Rivana and his brothers are represented as 


| having themselves sprang from the Brahmanical 


race,{ and as having by their penances won 
the favour of Brahma, Agni and other 
gods ; and in this representation thers may lurk 
on allusion to the Aryan origin of the royal race of 
Ceylon.® Amd it ia at least quite as consia- 
tent with the circumstances (if not even more so) 
that an Indian poet writing about the begin- 
ing of the Christian-era (and the work of 
Vélmiki can hardly date earlier than this, ss we 
shall presently see) shouldhave takenas the ; 

of his representation the conflicts with the Bud- 
dhists, which were by that time being 

waged, and have depicted a conquest of their chief 
seat inthe South—as that he should have selected 
for his theme an idea so abstract asa picture of the 
“spread of Aryan civilisation.” The Monkeys of 
the poem, too, which are undoubtedly to be regarded 
na the representatives of the aborigines of the 


| Dekhan, appear throughout (with the single ex- 


ception of Sdlin) as the allies of Rim a, and 
therefore aa already brought completely within 
the influence of the Aryan culture. This holds true 
also of king Guha with his Nishdda And 
though Wheeler certainly presses his theory too far 
when, for instance, he talks of the molestations 


| which the sages of Chitrakirs and of the Dan. 


daka-forest suffered at the hands of the Rak shasa 
and to save them from which Rama tock them 
under his protection, and makes these refer solely 
to the Buddhists et yet it must be allowed that 

Fide Las 4. EK. 1, 635 Vorles. Gher 
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Sitd’s speech in favour of tho find Ba 


attack on the Rakshasa as inconsistent with 
Rama's character as a devoteet may be fairly 
regarded as a reflex from an old Buddhistic legend 
ciubodying this idea thatt a XAuhatriya was not 
pestified “in interfering in the disputes between the 
Lralimans and the Buddhists,” so long as the latter, 
that is the Milwhasa ofthe poem, have not shown 
towards him any feeling of hostility. There is 
nothing, however, in the representation of the town 
Laukd ond its inhabitants that can be regarded 
as having a direct reference to Buddhism; on the 
contrary, the same gods§ are invoked alike 
by Ravana and by Rama, just as is done by 
the Grecks and the Trojans in Homer. The red 
turban ond the ref garments of the priests who 
officinted at Indrajit’s magical sacrifice] 
remind ns also~of the magic ritual of the Sama 
reda{; and they are consequently not 

coat witin the yellowieh-red piiiiisias Pete 
Buildlists (tashaya, raktapata). And finally, the 
solitary passage in which Buddha is directly, 
referred to, and then indeed only to be likened 
to athief,°° has been pointed out by Schlegel as 
leeinuge probably 4 later interpolation. Any one, 
therefore, who may be disposed, notwithstanding 
tive preceding considerations, to adopt Wheeler's 
view must be prepared to draw this further conclu- 
siou, from the great cantion with which the poet 
ling veiled his intention to depict the struggle with 
aud the conquest of the Buddhists of Ceylon—that _ 
lic liinselé lived under a Buddhistic power, and 
therefore found himself compelled to conceal his 
real purpose—and that besides, to secure his own 
satuty, ho just tock an old Buddhistic legend, and 
wilificd it to suit the object he had in view! 

In addition to this tendency, whether it be spe- 
cially political or having reference to the history of | 
cultivation in general, which unquestionably runs 
through the Hameyana, and secures for it its 
character asa national Epic, it las still another 
purpose which may be said to le on the very sor- 
face, namely, to represent Rama os an incarnation 


of Vishyn, and to confirm the supremacy of this | 


god over all tho other gods, With respect to this 
matter, however, it is difficult to decide in how far 
Valmié himself had this purpose in view, or whether 
it may not have been introduced in later additions 
* Tas. 
; itnecinden vind vairam ee cee yujate) 22) 
apardclhdsl pite nd "pi 
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stand with the general 





i'the pest 2 "Oa -bebeaia e es loose connec. 
‘weially the protest which she raises against the | 


tion in which the portions that bring out this idea 
structure of the work, it is 
well known that the latter view has been mon 


| generally adopted¢ But if Wheeler's opinion 
as to the anti-Buddhistic tendency of the poet 
should be positively established, then the view of 


those who believe that he had himself given this 
Vaishnava complexion to his work{ would un- 
doubtedly receive no inconsiderable support, inas- 
much as this view eo completely harmonises with 
the anti-Buddhistic theory. Asa matter of fact, 
at least, the result was that by means of the 
Ramdéyaga, and czpecially by means of the 
Vaishnava elements in it just referred to, assistance 
of the most important kind was rendered to the 
efforts of the Brihmans, which were directed, by 
the clothing of their divinities and of the worship, 
of their gods with new life, to the recovering A 
the ground which Buddhism had won among tho 
people. And it is at all events a remarkable 
phenomenon that the old Buddhistic Saga of the 
pious prince Rima, which glorified him as an 
ideal of Buddhistic equanimity, should have been 
cast by the skilful hand of Valmiti into a form§ 
which, whether in accordance with his own plan or 
through the introduction of snbsequent elements, 
has so powerfully contributed to the suppression 
and overthrow of Buddhisam—the Buddhiatic elements 
so favourable and gratifying to the popular spirit 
being preserved, and merely clothed in a garb 
subservient to the Brahmanical pretensions. 

In addition to the Buddhistic legend, it ia beyond 
question that Valmiki must have had access to 
other materials for his work, which enter into ita 
composition, and which must from the very first 
have secured it a favourable reception among the 
people, Itis very obvious, forinstance, totrace a con- 
nection between Ram a, the heroof his work, and 
the agricultural demi-god of the same name, the 
Rima Halabbrit of the Brahmans. I have 
already called attention to this elsewhere}, and 
have laid special stress on this point, that in the 
versions of the Hdma-Saga which are found in the 
Mahdbhdraia, and some of which are of consider- 
able antiquity§, a special prominence ia given 
almost throughout to the fact that the reign of 
Rama wasa Golden Age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then vigorously Seger The 

tte vol. X. eam ct" ka pre perma i 
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exile of Rama seems intended to represent the 


winter-time, during which the activity of Nature, 
and especially the operations of agriculture, are 
atastand-still, Any other direct evidence, how- 
ever, of such a connection between these two is not 
in the meantime forthcoming. But on the other 
hand, as regards Eom a's wife Si t4, there are two 
points that are all the more deserving of notice :— 
namely, first, her mythical character itself ; second- 
ly, and specially her relation to the similarly named 
goddess of the Vedic ritual, the symbol of the 
field-furrow (sité) ; and indeed the significance of 
both these points should beso fully recognised asthat 
it could hardly be called in question. Tho accounts 
in the Hamdyosa regarding her being born from 
a ploughed field® and regarding her return into 
the bosom of her Mother Eartht ; the name of 
ber sister U'rmild, which can be explained as 
“waving seed-field ;" finally, the surnamet of 
ber father Janaka: Siradhvaja “bearing a 
plough on a banner :” are alone decisive of her 
mythical, symbolical character, Fortunately, be- 
aides, for the working out of the conception, there 
was available the glorified representation of the 
similarly named sponse of Indra or Parjanyain 
the gridya texts, which picture her a 
in such plastic youthful beauty that the pencil of 
the poet needed only to add a few tonches here and 
there. J Endowed with these characteristics of the 
national goddess, the representation of the wife of 

=; 7 
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reference to the later position Sri wife of 
Vishnu, orto the identifation of Sitd, as the wife of 
Kama, with the Inter. 
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Rama must have awakened the widest interest ; 
and this conception of her was admirably 
fitted either for purely poctical uses, or for the 
purpose of bringing back the bearers to their 


allegiance to the Brahmanical gods. Wdlmiti has 


besides introduced an additional clement into his 
representation of Sita, by making her the danghter 
of the pious Videha king, Janaka, highly 
honoured on account of his relations with Yajna- 
valkya in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, and in 
various legends of the Mahdbhdrata, a circum- 
stance which is no doubt partly due to the desire 
of giving, by means of this paternity, a decidedly 
Brahmanical colouring to her descent, and which 
in fact may easily be understood as in some 
measure favouring an earlier conjecture of my own® 
namely, that Valmiki himself belonged to that 
part of India which corresponds to the king- 
dom of Kos’ ala, bordering on the region of the 
Videha, and standing in the closest relations with 
them—in the chief city of which kingdom, A y o- 
dhy 4d, the scene of Valmiki'n work is lnid, It is also 
deserving of notice that Asvapati, the king of 


the Kekays,t who appears in the Rdmg- 
-yana na the brother-in-law of Das‘aratha, is mon- 


tioned in the Srdimana of the White Fajuat 
aa being nearly contemporary with Janaka.§ 
And the name of Sitd herself occurs in a 
Yajusstext] as even then in ose as a proper name : 
though the bearer of it appears there in a relation 
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family which studied the Tuittiriya (in the Hhag. Pur, 
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quite different from that which is found both in the 
geribya-ritual and in the Ramdyana, namely, os the 
daughter of Savit ar, thatis, of Prajadp ati, and 
as enuinoured of the Moon, who on his part lobked 
with lowing eyes on another of the daughters? 


Sraddha (Faith) ; by the help of her father, | 


however, she succeeds in winning his lovet It 
scons to me that in this Saga, too, we may find an 
element that has been made use of by Véimiki ; in 
so far only, however, aa the garland} with which 
her father decks her brows§ ( the 
action with tho recitation of various sentences,) and 
on account of the virtue of which, as a love-charm, 
the whole legend has been narrated, may probably 
have ecrved as m direct model for the 
(philter) which Anasdyd, the wife of Atri, 
pours outin the form of an ointment, over the 
limbe of Sita] A still further parallel is infdced 
offered here to zealous mythologists, For since 
Rima is, ot a later called alao RA ma- 
ehandra and indeed is called also by the name 
Chandra itself,°® the mildness, which is so 
prominent a feature in his character may, per- 

haps be explained in this way, that oslginalty he he 
was nothing more than a Moon-genius, and that 
consequently the Sega found in the Taitt, Br. re- 
farding the love of Sita (that is, the field-furrow) 


for the Moon actually represents the first germ out — 


ef which the Saga of the Riméyana has grown— 
that the anyariga—ointment of the Ramdyana, 
the sthitara alambdra of the Taitt, Br.; ia just the 
fragrant vapour or the dew which rises out of the 
furrow, and in which the Moonlight is reflected. 
This would be indead genuinely poetical, and per- 


haps also quite possible, if it were not that the de- | 
signationof Raima as Ramachandra, or | 


simply os Chandra is only found for the first 

time at so late a date, that rather the converse as- 

“> On Umi Ac 
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wari ior petBUANA aaah) de: pe 
cal spirit among the Brahmans connected RA ma 
with the Moon just on account of the gentleness of 
hia charactert ; though by this view a reflex 
reference by the learned to the Sitd-Saga of the 
Taitt, Br, is by no means 

(To be continued. ) 


EXCURSUS. 
‘As the version of the Ati by 
D'Alwis is rarely to be met with, I sobjoin an 


extract from that work (p. 176 ff), containing the 
substance of the Duasaratha-Jdiaka. Thia is evi- 


| dently based, in part at least, on o metrical version 
angaroga | of the story ; and the verse quoted at the close 


about the 16,000 years that dma reigned after his 
happy retarn from exile has an almost exact coun- 


“In aforetimes there was at Baranes a king 
nimed Dasaratha. He rei righteously, 
free from the four causes of agit Gare Sone 
fear, and ignorance). His queen-consort, who was 
at the head of 16,000 wives, became the mother of 
twosons anda daughter. The eldest was called 
Kama pandit (Doctor), the second was named 
Lakkhana, and thedanghter Sita-devi. Some 
time afterwards the queen-consort died. Upon 
this event the king was afflicted for some time ; 


p- 9. ode. Al the accounts in re- 
cent Darmese writings, the name Haimechandra and 
Kimoasiobha are found of the last princes 
sttvyed in the year 4 4-D, yet L100 proba “tip gen 
atroy yet Loy : 

“with tolerable i mee went to the beginning 
of the terion Lem, Viebou was there under 
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(laddhagabbhaperihdrdg). He was named prince 
Bharata® From the love which he bore tothe 
son, the king said to the queen: “ Dear (bAadda), 
I shall confer a boon ; er pA oe as 
having accepted it,f or as were pleased at it, 
ska fees silent for a time) and went up to the 
king (one day), when the boy was seven or eight 
years of age, and ssid to the king. “ Please your 
majesty, «boon waa conferred by you upon my 
son ; give it to him now.” “ Dear, take it,” replied 
the king. “Sire, give the kingdom to my son.” 
The king snapping his fingers wrathfally said : 
“Wretch (easali), I have two sons as resplendent 
aa two flames of fire, and doest thou wish me to kill 
them and give the kingdom to thy son?” (Where- 
upon) terrified, she quietly entered her bed-cham- 
ber. On subsequent daya (neverthelces) ahe re- 
peatedly asked the king to bestow the very king 
dom (on hergon). The king, still refosing her 
the boon, and reflecting,—* that women were un- 

and envious, and that either by means 


of forged writings (tijapanaa)t or by means of a | 


dishonest bribe (kiyalancha), the queen might 
procure the death of his sons," cansed them to be 
summoned (to his a ecg ae the 
same @ misgivings) to them, a : 
REkianK dorms caleity might befall you if 
you live here; go (therefore) toa foreign country 
or to the woods; return at the time of my funeral 
obsequics (dhiimakdale), and assume the sovereignty 
to which you are lineally entitled.” So saying, he 
sent for astrologers (nimiffaba), and enquired of 
them how long he would live; and having learnt 
that he would live a farther period of twelve years, 
ssid: “Sons, return after twelve years from 
hence, and ascend the throne.” The princes saying : 
“Well,” asluted the king, and went down the 
mansion weeping. Sitd-dewvi (hearing this) 
said: “I too will go with my brothers,” saluted 
the king and proceeded with them weeping.§ 
These three persona, accompanied with a large 
retinue, left (the city), and dismissing them 
(after they had gone some distance.) gradually 
reached Himavanta, and built a dwelling 
in a locality which had the advantage of water 
and berbs, and abounded with various fruits; 
and living on them they dwelt there. Pandit 
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From thenes Rama was altogether at home and 


the others nourished him with herbs and frnits, 
Whilst they werethus dwelling, king Dasaratha, 


owing to the grief for his sons, died (a premature 


death) in the ninth year (after the departure of 
his sons). His queen, after the ritea of cremation, 
said : “ Give the kingdom 
prince Bharata” The ministers aaying—" those 
who are entitled to the kingdom are in “4 
did not comply. (Whereupon) prince Bharata 
(resolving)—* I will bring my brother Rima 
from the woods and will set him upon the throne,” 
proceeded with four-bodied army and the five-fold 
royal insignia (pancha rdjakaiks 

lopality where Raima dwelt; and pitching their 
tents near it, Bharata with several ministers 
went to his residencé ata time when Lakkhana 
|} sod Sit& had gone to the woods. He met 
Rama atthe door of his residence, in the enjoy- 


(chatta) to my own son 


fipda)| to the 


ment of health, and quietly seated like a firm golden 


statue, Having accosted him and taken his respect- 


ful distance, Bharata informed him of the 
ters falling down at the feet of Rima. But 
RAma neither wept nor sorrowed. In him there 
was not the slightest emotion.§ In the evening. 


whilst Bharata was (get) weeping, the other 


Whereupon E ima thas pondered :—“These dre 
children. They have not, as Thave, the wisdom 
of pariganhana.® If at once it be said to them ; 
your father is dead, unable to bear the grief, their 
hearts will be rent. I shall (therefore) by some 
device get them to descend into the water, and 
shall then canse the intelligence to be conveyed 
(to them)." He then, pointing to a pond opposite to 
them, spoke in a couplet thus: “ You have come 
very late, let this be a punishment for you. Get 
and stand Lakkhana 
and Sit & come ye both (ettha Lakkhana Sita cha) 
and descend into the water.” They at once de- 
scended and stood (as desired) ; when, communicat- 
ing to them the (sad) intelligence, R 4 ma gave ut- 
terance totheremaining couplet :-—“ ThisBharata 
says thus :—' King Dasaratha in dead.” The 
moment they heard the intelligence of their 
father’s death they became insensible. It was again 
conveyed to them,andthey again became insensjble. 
When they had thus fainted for the third time, his 
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and wept and bewniled. Bharata (however) 
pondering,—" this brother Lakk hana andsister 
8it4, from the moment they heard the intelligence 
of their father's death, are unable to restrain their 
grief ; but Rima sorrows not and ps not ; 
I shall, therefore, enquire of him the cause of his 
non-sorrowing "—uttered the second stanza for the 
of) that enquiry :-— 

“Having heard the death of a father, sorrow 
distreases thee not (na tan pasakali)® Rima, By 
what power (pabldea) doest thou not grieve for 
that which should be grieved for 7” 

Rima then addressing him explained the rea- 
gee Pesctnbeot att 

“Tf a person by great grief cannot protect 
(:Adthes)'a thing, wherefore should « wise (vinnu) 
and discreet (medhdvi) man distress himself ? 

2—" The young as well as (dahard cha) the old, 
the ignorant os well os the wise, and the poor aa 
well as the rich—all are (alike) subject to death 
(machchupardyand). 

8.—" The ripe fruit is ever in danger of dropping 
down (papatand) ; so likewiee man that is born 
(of a woman) is always in danger of death. . 

4.—" Many people are seen in the morning (of 


whom) some disappear in the evening (adram) | 


(and again) many people are seen in the 
(of whom) some disappear in the morning. 

5.— Ifa stupid person, who weeps afflicting 
himself, can derive any profit (fimehid attham) 
then indeed should the wise man do the same 
(kairamenan [7] cichakbthana). 

6.—" He who torments himself (attgnam atime) 
(by sorrow) becomes lean and (colourless) cheer. 
less ; by sorrow (fena) the dead are not saved (ma 
palenti), it ia vain (miratthd) (therefore) to weep. 

7.—* As a house (saranam) involved in flames is 
extinguished with water, so likewise the steady, 
well-informed, intelligent and learned man speedily 
destroys the sorrow thatis begotten (the felt sorrow) 
as the wind (drives away a tuft of) cotton, 


family—alone does he depart; the ehief end of 
the enjoyment of all beings is their very associa- 
tion together (for a ian samyogaparamattia va 
sambhogd aa 

$_"Whabefine ta baat (hadayam mapam cha) 
of the wise and well-informed, who sees both this 
and the world to come (pamaio imam cha param 
cha lokem), and who knows the dhammat (anndya, 
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i. ¢. djndya dhammam) is not inflamed even by cx- 
ceeding sorrow, 

10.—Thus I know exactly what should be done 
shall, seeing and enjoying (s0 ‘ham dasam cha 
bhokkham cha) nourish (my) relations, and protect 
all the rest.” 

o @ o 9 t=] o a o ll 

The attendants who heard this sermon of Pandit 
Rama, declaring the transientness of things, 
were consoled. Afterwards prince Bharata, 
saluting Rama,eaid: “Accept the kingdom of 
Barénani.” 

“Child, take Lakkhana and Sit& and rule 
the kingdom.” 

“(Why not) your Highness ?” 

“Child, my father said to me ; ' Assume the king- 
dow by returning after twelve years. If I gonow, 
I mi not be acting up to bis word. I shall 
ee expiration of the remaining 


“Who will reign until then ?” 

* Do ye. 

« We cannot.” 

Then (saying) :—“ Until I come these shoest will 
reign,” he took out his shoes made of grass (straw), 
and gave them (to Bharata.) Those three people, 
| shoes, and saluting the pandit, went 
retinue to Bardnasi, The shoes 
reigned for three years. The ministers disci 


The Pagdit, after the expiration of three years, 
left the wood, and, having reached Barinasi, en- 
tored. the royal park. The princes learning his 
arrival entered the park attended with ministers, 
installed Sith (in the office of) queen-consort, 


| and performed the ceremony of consecration on 
both The Mahdsatia, who had been thus con- 
8.—Alone ia man (#bo ea machcho) born in a | secrated, 

| the city with a large retinue, and after receiving 
reverential salutation, ascended the upper 


ascended an ornamented carriage, entered 


of his magnificent mansion called Suk andak a. 
From thence he reigned righteously for 16,000 
years and went to heaven. 

dasa cassusahasedni sayhim vassasatani cha | 


mahdbiha Ramo rajom akiray 
Buddha having delivered this sermon, applied 


ey bt 3 10, A an epithet 
eee races 
cy i cd yun are sac end of ny 

ecg ag 
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(samodhdnesi) the jataka to the matter in hand: | mother (of Roms)—Mah&mi&ré, Sité—Ra- 
and after the explanation of the four verities, the hulamdaté—Bharata, Ananda, Lakkhana— 
husbandman® attained the path, Dasaratha Sdiriputta, the retinne—theattendants of B ud- 
of that period is now king Suddhodana, the dha, and Rama [am] 1.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES, 
Dinajpur, 16th February 1872. have been broken when in course of removal in con- 
I sgoutp be glad if some of the readers of the sequence of some alterations,thirty or forty yoars ago. 
Indian Antiquary would supply some information | The inscription,¢ in three lines, is as follows :-— 
as to the history of the district of Dinajpur. Tho | Durvvariri-vartthini-pramathane dine cha Vidya- 


only work to which Ihave access on the aubject is 
Dr. Buchanan's Report, and the writer unfortunate- yasya mirggunagana-grima-graho giydte | Kim- 
bojinvayajena Ganda-pati 


ly omits to state from what authorities his informa- 
tion was derived, so that Iam able to form no esti- ni tenendu-maulerayam prisido niramdyi kng- 
jara ghata varshena bhdibhdshapah, | 


mate of its value. There are scattered about the 

district numeroua piecea of carved stone, horn- Babu Hajendralila Mitra has been good enough 

blende I think, some ofthem highly ornamented, | to send me the following translation ;— 

and apparently of about the same data, which local “ By him, whose ability in subduing the forces 
of his irresistible enemies, and liberality in ap- 


tradition declares to have been brought from Ban- 
nagar, a place now a jungle, but said to have been | : ; 
the royal residence of Raja Ban, or Van, mention- Vidy4dharas in celestial spheres, by that sovereign 
ed inthe Mahdbhérat, Biin-nagar is situated about of Gauda, by him who is descended from the 
sixteen miles south of the town of Dinajpur, on | Kambojan line. This temple, the beauty of the 
the Purnabhoba river, and fouror five miles further | earth, was erected for the selene-cephalous (Shiva) 
down is the mart of Kordobo (* hand-burning"), | inthe year 839.” Babu R&jendralila further remarks : 
—"The figures I derive from the words Lunjara 
ghata, kunjara being equal to 8, the eight elephants 


said to derive ita name from the burning of 998 
of Bdna's thousand arms by Krishna. I know of ' 
of the quarters, and ghata. three-fold or plural. 
| The two dots at the end might be allowed to re- 


the remains of at least four highly carved door- 
main to make it correspond with the masculine 


ways, and some plain ones, besides numerous stones, 
generally hewn on one or more sides, often with 
mouldings, and the marks of metal clamps for | prasadah, though the word SAdsAana does not take 
holding them together. There are also, in different | the masculine affix. This appeara tome to be the 
places, some score of pillars, of similar workman- true meaning. But if the word earshe be a mis- 
ship,though by no means uniform pattern, Four | lection of rarzhmano, it would mean a temple which 
of them are set up atthe four corners of the tomb haa many elephants carved on it,” The pillar in 
of Sultan Shah, in the middle of the Bin-nagar | question has eight elephants carved upon it, two 
jungle, where there are alsoa number of the carved on each face, crouching gach under a tiger, or some 
stones to which I am referring, though evidently | similar animal, which is rampant upon it. The 
not inthe position for which they were cut, but | Babu afterwards told me that thedate 988 must refer 
taken by the Musalmans from some earlier building, | to either the Samvat or the Shaka era, and would be 
Some time ago I sent to the Bengal Asiatic | either A.D. 833 or A. D. 967, more probably, judging 
Society a transcript of an inscription on a pillar, | from the style of writing, the later, and that be at- 
tributed it to one of the Shaiva dynasty of Bengal. 
This, if correct, shows that the remains can 
have nothing to do with Bina, whose story is told 


ge ar ety ETN pees a oe 
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to which I hope to find the fellow, as it is said to 
: - 
ee ok Ty A. (pada 3; vitae’okabhayakro- 


» and the 
tdition, VI, 120, 1 which, likewise, strange | 
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» a i beat of true Buddhism’ ler om Buddhiet Nihilum 
combination with he felloning rosie se fom in | This su bject was undoubtedly a favonrite theme in Bark 
accordance with the context in which it occurs, is regarded Fausb all, Sp. p 350, 360) of tha fate eens: 

’ over the death of his soo, as alao ti legend of 
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in the Mahdbhirat, and I should like to know more 


about the Shaiva dynasty, and its connection with 
the district of Dinajpur. 

I think it quite possible that the original temple 
to Shiva, of which these are fragments, was erected, 
notin Dinajpur, but in Gauda, the capital of its 
founder, and that its fragments were thence brought 
by the Muhammadans who had a large frontier 
post at Ban-nagar, or thereabouts, not being in 
possession of the country to the north. Ono reason 
for thinking so would be that there is no tradition 
of any such great rija aa the founder of this 
temple would be, or of any important personage 
between Bina and the Muhsmmadan conquest. 
On the other hand, it is from Bin-nagar that the 

have been distributed over the district 
of Dinajpur, and if it had been a Muhammadan, 
and not a Hindu building, which was there 
constructed of them, we should scarcely find, as we 
do, that the Muhammadans had plundered it for the 
decoration of the tomb of Sultan Shah, It 
to me possible that in Buchanan's time, 1805, tra- 
dition may have confused some Shiva-worshipping 
B&n-raja, or “King of the Forest,” with Bina of 
the Mahabhirata, and that the date of the former 
may have been sbout A. D. 900, or not very long 
anterior to the Muahammadan occupation. The ab- 
sence of all written history rendera such confusion 
possible. Then further explanation ia required, 
why a king of Gauda, of the Kambojan race, 
should have set upa costly temple to Shiva at 
Ban-nagar, forty or fifty miles north-east from Gaur. 
Buchanan tells a curious story of a stone which 
lay in one of the sacred pools at Bain-nagar, and 
which was ssid to be a dead cow thrown in by the 
infidel Yavans, to pollute the water. He had it 
pulled out, and it proved to be an image of the 
bull Vrishabha, usually worshipped by the Shaivas. 
In another place he says that by the protection of 
Shiva, and the assistance of jungle fever, Bin-raja 
was enabled to repel the attacks of Krishna, who 
had a family quarrel with him, but that afterwards 
Krishna sent the Yavanas, eaters of beef, whom 
Buchanan believes to have been the Macedoniana 
of Baktria, to attack Bina, and that they succesded 
in defeating him, after defiling his sacred ponds by 
a bit of beef tied to the foot of a kite. This legend 
of the beef, and the other of the dead cow, correa- 
pond curiously with the fact of the finding in 1805 
of the image of Vrishabha, and I think point very 
clearly to the overthrow of the worship of Shiva, 
and to its previous existence at Bin-nagar. Buch- 
nan says that the story resteon the authority of 
one of the Purinas attributed to Vyasa, and I find 
from Small's Handbook of Sanskrit Literature, that 
the earliest date ascribed to the Purfinas is the Sth 
or 9th century, while some are as late as the 16th. 
If Babu Rajendralala Mitra's date is correct, the 
Shiva temple sat Bin-nagar was erected, and pre- 
sumably the worship of Shiva wes at its height, 
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was in A.D. 1203, or only 250 years later. The 
image of Vrishabha cannot have been allowed to 
remain dishonoured, while Shiva worshippers were 
in the ascendant, and therefore must hava been 
pitched into the water after the erection of the 
great temple. Who, then, were the Yavanas to 
whom tradition points as having defeated the 
Shiva-worshippers, and thrown the image of the 
sacred bull into the water? Can the author of the 
Purina have so confused tradition as to indicate 
by the Yavans the Muhammadan conquerors ? or 
was there a conquest before that of the Muham- 
madans, and yet subsequent to -A.D. 833 or 
ALD. 967, whichever date is selected for the Bin- 
nagar temple? E. Veszr Westmacorr, 
Bengal Civil Service, Dinajpur. 
Note on the above. 
Bébu Rajendralila gives no authority for taking 
Ebel @ os equivalent to threefold ; and 


supposing 
appears | that were its meaning,— threefold eight’ would 


be 24. But the instrumental varshena ia ao 
serious objection, | think, to his interpretation of 
kunjara-ghatd-varahena—for if the last 
word of the compound meant the ‘ year," and the 
other two 888, varshao ought to be in the loca- 
tive case, When a noun denoting time is in the 
instrumental case it indicates the period occupied 
in doing a thing (Pan. II. 3,6), and thus the sense 
of the above expression, if it referred to time, 
would be ‘the temple waa constructed in 883 years,’ 
or at least that it took the 888th year to be con- 
structed. But the construction is awkward, and 
if it represented o date the compound would ba 
difficult to separate grammatically. I think the 
expression means‘ he who pours forth an array of 
elephants’;—or, if the vais to be taken as dha- 
which is not unlikely,— the defier of the ranks 
of elephants.’ Varahmano does not agreo 
with the metre and ia consequently inadmissible : 
word hastwo forms varshma and varshman; 
if the former be taken, the final word of the nomi- 
native singular of the compound would be 
varshmo, if the latter varshm 4, but in 
neither case’ varshmano, but even were it 
not so—the meaning would be “a temple in which 
there are bodies or carcases of many elephants,” 
The idiom of the language docs not admit of such 
a word as“ carved” being understood, except when 
a double sense is intended, EK. G. Boaspankan. 
Gonds and Kurkus, 
Pardi, 24th Feb. 1872, 

I wouLn begto offer a few remarks in reference 
to anoticeof the hill tribes of Gonds and Kurkus, 
which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, pp. 54-56. 
Ihave given some account of these tribes in my 


| Settlement Reports on the Baitul and Chindwir& dis- 


tricta of the Central Provinces, Just now I wish 
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country Asirgaph 
and the Pachmari hill, Westward of Asirgarh ho | 


ia replaced by the Bhill. The chief seat of the 
Gonds is in the Baital, Chindwara, and Seoni dis- 
tricts, mostly east of the Pachmari hills: 
east, he is replaced by the Baigare of Manda, a 
cogumte, but still quite distinct, tribe. As 


Mahddeva and the Linga, a venerator of the cow, 
conforming to certain Hindu usages, and claiming 
descent from a Rajput race. On the other hand, the 
Gond admits none of the Hindu divinities into his 
pantheon, and is moreover bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on the grave 
to ensure peace and rest for the manes of the do- 
parted. In my experionce, Gonds almost always 
bury their dead. Sometimesin the cases of Gonds 
of good position, who rather ape Hinduiam, burn- 

is practised. 
wee deities are numerous ; hill teps deified 
are the favourite objects of adoration, The whole 
race is primarily divided into classes according to 
the gods whom they worship; those of soven, aix, 
and three gods ; it is doubtful if there are worship- 
pers of four or five, but it isvery difficult to get 
any accurate information, as even the Pradhdns, or 
Gond priests, seem to have little knowledge on the 
subject. These primary divisions are again sub- 
divided into numerous. got or clans which do not 
intermarry, There are said to be 12) gots, after 
the manner of the Hindu castes, but. the oumber 
actually existing’ is very much larger, I have 
been given the names of upwards of thirty. One 


god seems common to all the Gonda, viz., Buralpen, | 


or the great god, though be is known by different 
nawes in different places, 

The Gonds were once a powerful nation, and 
the Good Raja had his, seat om the hill of 
Deogarh in the Chindwara district ; being ousted 
by the Mar&ihas of Nigpur, be became a sort 
of pensioned prisoner, ) i 
pensioner of the British Government. 
days the Gond R&j& averted complete subjugation 
at the hands of the Delhi Emperors by alopting 


Muhammadanism, and to this day tho RAji ia ap- 


parently a Musalman; he senda for a pure Gond 
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the religion of her husband. It is common to hear 
of the Gonds as divided into Raj Gonds, viz. those 
of the royal stock, and common Gonds, but this I 


( 
| these 
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believe tobe a fanciful distinction; but, on the 
other hand, there are two well recognised original 
these has its got sub-divisions and ite distinctions 
of worshippers of distinct gods, 

With the Karls, the sub-division into gots ia by 
nomeans so well established a fact as itis among the 
latter. Aw regards religion, thatef the Kurkus is 
essentially one and the same, the same deities being 
worshipped under various forme as is the caso with 
all Hindus. Both Kurkus and Gonds worship the 
anes of their deceased ancestora, and beth perform 
But it is undoubtedly true that custome vary im- 
mensely in different places, and what may bea 
trae account of a Baital Gon would not be equally 
true of one fromthe Seon district, and ii is also 
true that where the Gonds and Kurkus are in imme- 
diate juxtaposition, they have mutually borrowed 
some of each other's customs. And again the Gand 
Hinda customs quite unknown to their wilder 

forests, —hence it may be 
cach pretent 4 true picture of the Ai 
peculiar, bat [ canoot enter into.an account of them. 
now, As on example I append the numerals up to: 
ten in Gondi and Kurko,.— 


tfondi Kurku, 
1. Wandw (Undiy®............... Miya 
2 Runa (Rand) ................ -- Bariya 
a - Aphiga 
4. Nilum (Nalung)............. Uphanyil, 
5. Siyum (Seiymage)..c..ccercaee Muny& 
6. S@ram (Sarung) ......c0ccece Tury 
4 a a eres Eyl 
Pe AMEN cceenecuessnyencislnsecelas Arrys. 
LE — RI screstresiieiennts iasbedmonibis Gulya 
Some Kurku words are undoubtedly of Aryan 


ae Bap (father), Hai (mother), Batwa (non), Bete 
daughter), ai (cow),—almovt pure Hindi words, bat 
ferms are radically different as Do (father), Yeu 
(mother), Chon (eon), Turi (daughter), Tile 
(cow). W. Raweay, 


MSS. of the Athurvavedn. 
Tx LanawidA (Revikiotha) isa small colony of 
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posal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. ‘This copy is 
one of those used for the edition of the Gopatha in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, I have now obtained the 
consent of the owners of the books to have them 
catalogued, and the promise of a copy of the 
Atharvaveda Pratis'akkya. The copy at Lunawidi 
is the third known to exist—one being in the 
Royal Library at Berlin and one in the Government 
Collection at Bombay; the latter I obtained last 
Year at Bharoch, ‘ 

One of the Lunawfdi” Atharvavedia saya that a 
commentary on four kandas of the Atharvaveda 
exists in this Presidency, and that be has seen it ; 
he also asserts that a commentary on eight kandas 
is in the possession of one Pundkar, a pensioner of 
Sindhia's at Lashkar. Is there any of the readers 
ofthe Indian Antiguary about Gwalior who can 
verify this latter statement ? 

Feb, 26, 1872. G. Buuen, 


—— 


Note on Query 4, page 96, 

Tue allusion apparently is to an incident in 
Buddha's life, mentioned by Hwen Thsang in con- 
nection with one of the Mathura stépas, It is said 
thet while Buddha was pacing the margin of o 
tank near that city, a monkey came and offered 
him some honey, which he was graciously pleased 
to accept. The creature was so delighted at this 
act of condescension, that in his delight be fell 
over into the water and was drowned. In his next 
birth, aa a reward, he assumed human shape, The 
supposed scene of the event is within 100 yards of 
the spot where I am writing. 


Mathura. F. 8. Grower. 


Note on Falabhs. 





Lunawada Feb, 24, | 


Sra,—On a late visit to Waileh, the supposed site 
of the ancient Valabhipur, I obtained from one of 
the officers of the Thakur the accompanying Mu- 
hammadan coins, which had been dug up on the 
morning of the day preceding my visit (Dec. 19, 
1871), by the Kolis searching for Choras in the 
ruins. I am not sufficiently acquainted with Mu- 
hammadan coins to fix their age myself, and trust 
that you will find among your contributors some 
oue able to tell us their exact date. As you are 
aware, the destruction of Valabi is an event 
around which there hangs more than one mystery, 
and the question when it happened iz one of the 
most difficult to decide. The turning up of Mb- 
hammadan coins among the ruins of the city ought 
to help us to clear away some of the myths regard- 
ing ita fall. Besides these coins, I brought away 
some other relica,—one of which, at least, is im- 
portant from its bearing on the chronological 
question. This isa mall ciroular seal of clay, 
that bear# on one side the ‘impression of the Bod 
dhist Creed Ve dilarma hetu prabhava hetin, ce, 
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them bore the same inscription, The Walleh offi- 


| supposed ?—T have, &c, 


and in sl. 15, the Gondi— 








On the other side the seal shows a distinct ixp 
sion of the human epidermis. It would seem 

this that the maker held the soft mud in the 
of his hand while stamping it. About three 
ago I was shown three similar seals by Mr, 
whe obtained them also from Walleb, and all of 





cials state that they occur among the ruins in great 
numbers, and I have seen many in the possession 
of gentlemen in Kathiawad. 

We know that Valabhi was a seat of Buddhiam, 
and the frequent occurrence of these little seals or 
madras is therefore easily explained, aa they were 
moat probably amuleta worn by most Buddhists. 
But the most interesting point is, as Mr. Weat (who 
describes similar seals, obtained at Kanberi) cor- 
rectly observes, that the letters imprinted on them 
belong to the 9th or 10th century. (Vide Jour, 
Bomb. Br. R. As. Soe, vol. VL pl. LVIL). Does 


| hot thisahew that the ruina at Walleh were inha- 


bited down to a much inter date than is usually 
G. Buen, 


Query 5, 

Cas aay reader oblige me with the correct bota- 
nical names of the following trees, all common in 
the Mathurdé district, viz., the pila or dungar, 
chhonkar, pasendu, papri, arni, hingot, ajan-rukh, 
gondi, barna and dhko? The names given are the 
Hinai terms in common use. 

F. 5. Growaz. 


Pilu or Dungar is Salradora Persica, 

Chhonkar is Prosopis Spicé 

Pasendu is Diospyroa Cordifolia, 

Pipri is Holoptelaa integrifolia, It in also the 
name of Pongamia glabra, 

Arni is Clerodendron phlomoides, 

Hingot is Balanites Atgyptiaca. 

Anjan rukh is Hardwickia binata f 

Gondi is Cordia myzxa and species, 

Barna is Crataera 

Dho is # latifolia... 

16th March 1872. Nasarax Dast, 

The pilu is mentioned in the Amarakosha, Bk, IT, 
ch..iv. sec. 2 #1, 9,—with the Guda- 
phala and Sranei, and, according to Wilson, is the 
name applied in some provincea to the ; 
arborea of Roxburgh, in others to the Saleadora 
persion. The Barna is also mentioned in the second 
half of wloka 5, of the same section— 

Varuno varanah setus tiktas‘akah kurmfrakah | 
and is translated as the Cratenu tepia or Cap- 
Tn s'loka 57, we have the karil,— 

- + karfre tu krakar-granthiléy ubhag | 


Seluh sleshmatakah eita uddilo vahuvirakah | 
Ep. 


Areit: 6, 1872.) 
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THE SRIRANGAM JEWELS. 


Tx wealth of a native temple, like the wealth of a Hindu, 
consists of gold, lands, and women. The landed property 
which hag at various times been in the possession of the 
Brabmacs of Srirangam is well known to have been prodj- 
gious. Dancing-girls, too, who play a conspicuous part in 
the ceremonial observances of Hindus, are not scarce at 
Srirangam. Gold, top flows into the temple year by year in 
various ways. Not only do monetary offerings from the vast 
crowds of devotees which yearly visit the temple, flow into 
the Srirangam coffers, bat the pagoda posscases considerble 
stores of gold vessels and ornaments which have been pre- 


sented from time to time by individual votarien, The oldest | 


Jeweln possessed by the temple were presemted by a potentate, 
ooce of great importance in these parts, namely, Vijiranga 
Chokanatha Naidu. Of these, and of other more micent ond 
more valuable pieces of ornament possessed by the temple, 
we will now proceed to speak, 

First,as to their character. A great number of these 
omaments are merely vessels of pure gold. Others are 
chinfly gold, with an occasional setting of a preciogs stone 
io them. Othersare mere masses of jewels let into gold— 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, and 
pearls. Others are specimens of pearl-embroidery. 

Secondly, the value. Whatisit? This ina very diffi- 
cult question to anawer, a8 it is almost impossible to ascer- 
tain the value—even the approximate value—of jewels 
cut clumaily and bot indi ly set. The natives assert 
that several of the individual ornaments are worth nearly 
a lakh of rupees each, and estimate the valaa of the whole 
collection at about eight or nine lakhs, This is probably 
an exaggerated valuation, 


al 
And now, inthe third place, before proceeding to give a 


description of the individual ornaments, let ua refer to a 
carious history connected with several of the most valuable 
of these. During our visit to Srirangam we were especially 
struck by this fact, that the moet valuable ornaments were 
also the newest. We were greatly surprised. Itisa well 
known fact that Hinduism has greatly decayed since the 
time of those great native nijda who delighted in rival- 
ling each other asto who would make the most splendid 
offerings to notable shrines. Under the prestige conferred 
by royal favour, thousands of temples were enriched by 
offering-. Such offerings have lately greatly fallen off, of 
course, and indeed the ruinous condition of innumerable 
temples through the length and breadth of Southern India 
beara witneds to the decay of Hinduism, Either the richer 
devotees have grown cold, or the numberof rich devotees 
hes greatly diminished. How then is the strange fact that 
of all the famous Srirangam jewels, the most valuable per- 
thirty years? The natives of Sriraqgam gave ua the ex- 
planation of this strange fact, and it is an interesting one. 
There lives now in Srirangam a rather remarkable per- 
fonage, & Brahman, This man is o bneear, an ascetic. 
About thirty years ago he gave out that he had made a vow 
that be would not eat on any day of the year in which he did 
not receive the a of ten rupees as alms. He also, no 
doubt, gave out that with the money daily given him, he in- 
tended to makes handsome offering to the great Kaveri 
Kangan, as Vishno is termed in Srirangam. (f course, 
rather than that so very holy a devotee should die, howte of 
pious Hindus were ready to give him ton 


| covered with the dirt of years, 


munificence of one modern astute begrar has outdone the 
munificence of ancient rijda! The man, by maine Venka- 
tathiri, is in Srirangam, still living, We will now give an 
efumerstion and description of the principal Srirangam 


jewels, 


L A diamond coronal bead-plece, in three parts, with an extra 
diamond-headed pin andscrew, The chief stones eontabped in 
this piece of jewelry are diamonds, rubles and cmaralis, (ne 
lange emerald, well cot, ts perbape the most valuable atone fy this 
own. Some of the rihies amd diamonds slap ore very fine. 
The great majority of tholarger diamonds are shockingly bade 


cot. ond are fiat atones, which fact detracts from their Tolue. 


Thelr worth ta sald to be aboat a lakh of Pipers; probably half 

alakh would be nearer the mark, These were presented by 

Venkatathiri, the Brahman beggar, ' 
I, Another stmilar crown, much older, The stones are 


| Sin the other crown, emeralits, dlamonds, and robles, nee 


Ornament, the rubles are the muast vabnable atomes, However, in 
appearance they look very dim, boing badly cut, badly act, and 

They are probably worth abot 
1,00 Ra.—or even bea, 


UL A magniiicent necklace, worth fully T,o00 io al) 
bability, containing a great number of aplendid als beuides 
good! rabies, ameralda, ke. This nockisce was also 
preseuted tothe idol by the beggar Erokman. 

TV. Apother and similar necklace, presentod Vijiranga 
Chokanatha Walda, or 

V. Three of four small necklaces, chicty of poarta, 

VI. Large emerald ear-dropa. One of these la a pear-shaped 
emerald, projably worth about. 1,000 Pa, 

VIL A number of hand and foot ornamenta for the god. Bome 
of thew are very richly decked with amall but brilliant rem, 
These ornaments are chiefiy the Sanguacharam of the goed, 

A palr of car-rings, containing each fully a bun- 
dred fine pearls of various slnea. 

X. The finest Jewelled ornament tn the whole collection is 
Sndoubtolly the Honea Kapochamn or 4 Body covering of jewels." 
This ornament isin several pleces, The stones {t containsare 
very badly cot—some not COL af all, only emoothed by friction — 
bot they are very large, and some very brilllang, The ground 
cpoa Which the gums are set le of course gold. The whole orna- 
ment le tatended as acovering forthe Mol, Tt is probably worth 
mare than @ lakh of rapees. Of course bere again we guess at 
the valos, bot we do oot think we are far wrong. When stoces 
arcerpiend to view badly cut and badly eet, the temptation al. 
ways li to Godervalue them. 

XL A namberof pota, vessels, ewers, be, all of pure gold 
Most of these reaiels had inscriptions engraved upon them In 
Telage characters. One single pot waa Of euch alee aod welght 
that we enquired the valos of it. This we were Informed was 
service of the god, they are used in bearing the water for his 


divine abintions. 
XI. Two ra, With thogaands of fice small pearls en- 
broldered on black velvet,—tor bearing before the Idol on state 


“XM. One large pearl-embroldered umbrella for the god. The 


of small pearts have been employed: and although the work te 
old, the pearla have wooderfully retained thelr original anowy 


XIV. One large eet, and one small eet, of golden feet and 
bails for the ged. Several very large rubles have been placed, 
ato imitate rings,on the fingers and toca of these, also a 
cluster of handsome rubles la agixed to the palm of one af the 
anda. 

<V. & gold cinctmre for the god, entirely composed of 
fine chain work. In this clne,ure there is 7,000 rapeos worth of 


| gold alona. 


XVI. A golden crown comtaining 4,000 Fa. worth of gold. A 
tingle Large roby le eet in the frome of this crown, 

XVII, AD orhament representing the mark which the Ten- 
galel clase of Valshnava devotees wear on their foruheads, 
‘TLts ocnament contained several valuable rubles and other pre- 


Abridged from the Madras Atheneum, Jan. 17, 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR GOLDSTUCKER, 


Tr ia with deep regret that we have to chronicle 
the death of Professor Theodor Goldsticker, which 
sad event occurred at his house, 14 St. George's- 
sqaare, Primrose Hill, London, on 6th March. This 
eminent Sanskrit scholar was of Jewish parentage, 
and was born at Konigaberg in the early part of the 
century, being at his death somewhere about 58 
years old—for on careful enquiry we find that none 
of his friends accurately knew his age, and the 
excessive labour to which he subjected his wiry 
frame gave him a premature look of being older 
than he really was. 

His university career was at Bonn, and among 
his distinguished rivals was the eminent scholar 
Westergeard, He subsequently qualified for the 
Professorial career at Berlin. This ended, he moved 


to Paris, where he enjoyed the inestimable privilege | 


of the friendship of the distinguished Eugene 
Burnouf. 80 far back as 1839, we find some of the 
Fruits of his Oriental studies in an. article on the 
introductory stantas of the Amara RKosha, which 
appeared in Die Zeitechrift fur die kunde des Mor- 


‘8, & periodical widely known through the | 


genlandcs, 

able editing of Prof. Christian Lassen. This might 
be looked upon asa forerunner of the great Lexico- 
graphical work he was afterwards to undertake, 


His earliest separate work is a translation of the ai 


allegorical, or as he styled it, the ‘ theologico-phi- 
losophical drama’ Phasopaa CHanpeopara, “the 
Moon of Intellect.” This appeared in 1849 with a 
preface from his learned friend Professor Karl 
Rovenkrantz. Years ago he announced his intention 
of publishing the Mahabharata in a German dresa, 
This intention, so far as the MS. waa concerned, was, 
we believe, nearly completed at the time, though 
no part of the translation bas ever been printed, 

The accidental discovery, in the India Office 


Library, of a MS. of the Manava Kalpa Sitra, a | 
rare and valuable work on the Vedic ritual,led to his | 
Preparing a splendid Introduction to the publication | 


of « facsimile of the manuscript, and which was 
subsequently published separately under the title of 


‘Panini and his place in Sanskrit Literature. | 


His later works, apart from the enormous labour 
bestowed on a revised edition of Wilson's Senskrit 
Dictionary, consists of some five parts of the Jaimi- 
niya Nyaya Mla Vistara,—the principal work of the 
Miminsa philosophy. This, as well as the Diction- 
ary, is left incomplete by his sudden demise, 

Tt is alleged that this worthy scholar has left 
behind him bat slight memorials of his inary 
powerm; this is perhaps partly owing to his almost 


We cannot part from his Di ary, carried as 
it is only to the first letter'of the Sanskrit Alphabet, 
without characterizing it as it traly deserves, aa an 
encyclopedia of Sanskrit lore. But though his 
lexicographical labours are those by which he 
will be best remembered, still his studies were 
not confined to Sanskrit philology, His knowledge 
of medicine, especially of Hinda medicine, ja evi- 
denced by the remarkable collection of notes. to be 
found in his copy of Sueruta’s work ; and his article 
on Indian Epic Postry, written for the Westminater 
Hevins in 1868, was another brilliant effort of his 
genius, His pamphlet on the method of dealing 
with Indian appeals on questions of Hindu law, 
shows another phase of his many-sided mind: and 
it ia known that he rendered valuable services to the 
Privy Council on abstruse points of Indian juris- 


It has been stated that he has “left instructions 
that every scrap of his vast Possessions, the labour 
of so many years, shall be burned,” This we believe 


were, & generosity seldom witnessed in the 

fearlessness in the assertion of what he felt to be 
right, and an honest scorn of anything approach- 
ing to humbug or sham, In looking back at his 
active career, we find an excessive real for absolute 
accuracy of statement was a Principal cause of his 
leaving behind him #o tu ch unfinished work. His 


the disposal of any one who showed 4 tolerably 
fair claim to their use. In politics be was a liberal: 
~ in private life he was a model of honour and truth 
and firm and generous friend.” 

On the 9th of February he wrote Promising to 
contribute to the Jnadian Antiquiry ; but the news 
of his death reached India before the letter, “An 
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SEETCHES 0 


UGH the number of dans is invariably 
stated as twelve, and of upahans as twenty- 
four, there is often considerable difference in the 
specification, and probably few of the local pan- 
dits, if required to enumerate either group off- 
hand, would be able to comple 
out some recourse to guess work. A litile Hindi 
manual forthe guidance of pilgrims has been 
published st Mathur, and is considered to 
embody the most authentic traditions on the 
subject. The compiler, however great his local 
knowledge and priestly Teputation, has certainly 
no pretensions to accuracy of scholarship, His 
attempts at etymology are asa rule absolutely 
grotesque ; as for example in thetwo sufficiently 
obvious names Khaira and Shergarh, the one of 
which he derives from Ehedna, ‘to drive cattle," 
and the other, still more preposterously, from 
sthara, ‘a marriage wreath,’ 
gives is as follows, his faulty orthography in 
some of the words being corrected :— 

The 12 Bans: Madhu-ban ; Tal-ban ; Kumud- 
ban; Babula-ban; Kiim-ban ; Khadira-ban ; 
Brindé-ban ; Bhadra-ban ; Bhandir-ban ; Bel- 
ban; Loha-ban ; and Mahf-ban, 

The 24 Upabans: Gokul, Gobardh an, Barsina, 
Nand-ginw, Sanket, Paramadra, Aring, Sessii, 
Mat, Uncha-ginw, Khel-ban, Sri-kund, Gand. 
harv-ban, Parsoli, Bilchhu, Bachh-ban, Adi- 
badri, Karhela, Ajnokh, Pisiayo, Kokila-ban, 


Dadhi-ginw, Kot-ban and Raval, 

This list bears internal evidence of some anti- 
quity in its want of close correspondence with 
existing facts ; since some of the 


either of wood or grove: while others are known 
only by the villagers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and have been supplanted in popular 
estimation by rival sites of more easy access or 
greater natural attractions, But first to take 
in order the twelve Ban s:— 

Madhnu-ban is situate in a village, now 
called Maholi, some 4 or 5 milesto the south. 
west.of Mathura. This forest, according to the 
Purinas, was the stronghold of the giant 
Madhu, and from him derived its name. On 
his decease it passed ta his son Lavana, who, 
inflamed with the Inst of universal conquest, pre- | 
sumed to send an insolent challenge to the | 





te the total with- | 


SS 


The list which he | 


| 


a 
F MATHURA. 
By F. 8. GROWSE, M. A, OXON, BCs. 
IL—THE BAN-JATRA, 


most powerful monarch of the time, the great 
Rima, then reigning at Ayodhya. The 
god-like hero disdained the easy vietorr for 
himself, but sent his youngest brother 8 a- 
trughna to Madhu-rana, who ranquished 
and slew the monster, hewed down th: wood 
in which he had trusted for defence, ond on 
its site founded the city of Madh u-puri. 
This is uniformly regarded by native scholars 
as merely another name for Mathura, re- 
gardless ofthe fact that the forest is several 
miles from the river, while Mathn ra has 
always, from the earliest period, been described 
as situate on its immediate bank, The confusion 
between the two places rans apparently through 
the whole of classical Sanskrit literature ; gs 
for example in the Harivans‘a, (canto) 95, where 
we find the city founded by Sat rughna dis- 
tinetly called, not Madhu-puri, but Mathura, 
which, it is said, Bhim asubsequently annexed, 
Bhima’s own original capital being, according 
to this isolated legend, Gobardh an. 
Satrughno Lavanam hatwi chichchheda 
sa Madhor vanam 
Tasmin Madhu-vane sthane purim cha Me- 
thurim imam 
Nivesayamisa vibhinh Sumitri-nandi-varddhanah, 
Paryiye chaiva Rimasya Bharatasya tathaive 


cha 

Sumitri-sutayos chaiva praptayor Vaishnavam 
padom 
| Bhimeneyam puri tena raj ya-sambandha-karanat 
: Svavande sthipita pairvam svayam-adhyasita 

tathi. 


But there are many very clear indications 
| that the writer of the HMarieans'a Was a com- 
plete stranger to the country of Braj, the 
scene of his poom; foralmost all the topogra- 
phical descriptions are utterly irreconcileable 
With facts, Thos he states that K rishna and 
Balarama were brought up ata spot select- 
ed by Nanda onthe bank of the Jamuna 
near the hill of Gobard h an (canto 61.) Now 
Gobardhan is some 15 miles from the river, 
and the neighbourhood of Gokul and M a- 
haban, which all other written anthorities 
and also ancient tradition agree in declaring 
to have been the scene of Krishna’s infaney, 
is several miles further distant from the ri 
and on the other side of the Jamuna. 
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Again, Til-ban is described (canto 70) as 
lying north of Gobardhan:— ' 
Govarddhanasyottarato Yamuni-tiram déri- 
tam 

Tadrisate tato viran ramyam Tala-vanam mahat- 


In the Bhdgavat it is said to be close to | 


Brinda-ban; while in fact it is south-east 
of Gobardhan and, with the city of Ma- 
thur 4, half-way between it and Brin d4-b an. 
So also Bhindir-ban is represented as being 
on the same side of the river as the K ali- 
mardan Ghat, being in reality nearly oppo- 
site to it, 

But to return from this digression; it is clear 
on etymological no less than topographical con- 
siderations that Mathuri and Madhu- 
puri were always distinct places; for Maholi, 
the traditional site ofthe Madhu-vana, is 


commemoration of Balarima'’s victory over th 
demon Dhenuk, who, as described in the 
Purdnas, attacked the two boys in the form of an 
ass, as they were shaking down the fruit from 
the palm trees. - 
Kumnud-ban and Bahuli-ban are in close 
proximity to each other, the one at Uneha- 
gaiw, the other at Bati, a contraction for 
Bahulié-vati. The former has no special 
legend attaching to it, and the latter is only 
said to have been the scene of ao terrific en- 
counter between a cow anda lion, in which the 
cow came off victorious. There is a pond call- 
el Krishna-kund, with a temple dedicated 
to Bahula Gie on its margin. K im-ban is 


by the town of Kiima, the head of a Tahsili in 


the Bharatpur territory, 39 miles from Mathura, 
Khadira-ban is some 4 or5 miles from 


simply the Prakrit corraption of the Sanskrit | Chhata, immediately outside the village of 


Mad hu-puri, 
substituted for dh, (as bakira for badhira, ‘deaf ) 
which gives us Mahupuri; and by Sttra 
LI. 2, the pof puri is elided (the initial letter 
of the last member of a compound being con- 
sidered non-initial for the purposes of the rule), 
and thns we get Mah uri, easily convertible into 
Maholi. Some faint reminiscences of its 
ancient importance would seem to have long sur- 
vived ; for though so close to Mat hurd, it was 
in Akbar’s time and aubsequently for many years 
the head of o local division, By the sacred 
wood is a pond called Madha-kagd, and 
a temple dedicated to Krighoao under his 
title of Chatur-bhnuj, where a mela is held 
on the 11th of the dark fortnight of Bhadon. 
Tal-ban is about 6 miles from Mathura on 
the road to Bharatpur. The village im 
which it is situate is called Tare, probably in 
allusion to the ancient-wood, though locally it is 
referred only tothe name of the founder, one 


By Vararuchi, II. 27. A is | Khaira, which derives its name from it; the 


letter d, when simple and non-initial, being elided 


in accordance with Vararuchi’s rule (IT. 2,)as for 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


examplet der for badara,the Zizyphus jujuba. 
The wood is at present of small extent, and 
consists of kadamd, pilu and chhonkar trees with- 
ont a single specimen of the khadira, i.e., the 
aeacia. Hence probably the popular misconcep- 
tion of the name, which isunusnally spelt AAgdr, 


| and derived from the Hindi root khednd, Ad- 


Tara-chand, a Rachhwaha Thakur, who, in quite — 


modern times, mored to it from Satoha," a 
place a few miles off. The annual mela is held 
on the 11th ofthe light fortnight of Bhadon,-in 


* At Batohs i8 4 Sacred tank called: Sintan- 


kond, after king Sintann, who, it is said, for many years 
practised the severest rolicgiind ausierition ere itt the hope 
of obtaining a son, His wishes wore at Inst ,ratified by a 
union with the geldess Ganga, whe tere Lin Dhishinna, one 
wf the fama horves of the Meldbbieet. Every Sanday 
the tank is frequented by wormed who sre desitoast of issue, 
and a large eels by hell there on the Mth of the light fort- 
nightef Whiden, The tank, whieh is of wery: ects lela 
dimensiaus, woe foeed all pound with elane, enrly Ine cen 
tury, by Bawa lee Sinks of Aimiler, let i= ae sore lint 
Hapiinted, In ita contre in a hth hill, catmretol with 
the mainland by a brite. The sibs of the telat are 
covered with fine ritha trees, and uti the somefit, whieh i 
bya flight of 3 stune steps, isa small temple. 


joining it is a large pond called Krighan 
Kund, with a temple of Baldeva, and in the 
village another temple dedicated to Gopinath, 
sail to have been founded by the famous 
Todar Mal of Akbar’s reign. Bhadraban 
vecupies a high point on the left bank of the 
Jamuna, some 3 miles above Mit, With the 
usnal fate of Hindi words under the present 
Muhanunadanizing regime, it is transformed in 
the official map of the district into Bahadur-ban. 
It is the traditional scene of the Davanala, or 
forest conflagration, which Krishna is described 
in the Bhdgavat as miraculously extinguishing, 
The neighbouring village is called Bhadama, 
i.e. Bhadra-pura. Close by,in the hamlet of 
lave their prayers efcteal, to make some-offering ta the 
aie Ste aap Dannie ncatoed Peet as 
Purknas as the fatberof Whishma by the river Ganga, and 


his name alee occurs inthe Nirukta ; bet the id there 
related of him has nothing to do with bis desire of p yi: 


The local superstition bas probably arisen from a con 
ef the king name Siotanu with the Sanskrit word for 
‘chiklren, sativa, Satoha i absurdly supposed on the 
spet to be derived from Sut, as that was the royal ascetic's 
ouly diet : it is really a corruption of Santang, — ia 

+ This iustration has not the authurtty of Vararuc 
who moet unnecessarily, ns it would seem, inventa a spacial 
mile tuexplain the funmation of ber from badara, 
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Chhahiri, is Bhand 
of ber and jins and other low prickly shrubs, In 


its centre is an open space with a small modern 
temple bearing the tithe of Bihari Ji, and a well 


and rest house; and at the distance of a few 
hundred yards outside is avencrable Ficus Indica, 
called the Bhandir-bat, with a small. shrine 
under it, dedicated to Sridima, This was the 
favourite tree for the herdsmen's children to 
meet and take their midday repast under, and 
derives its name from the cups and 
($hdnda) used on such occasions, One day, 
aeconding to the Purinas, the boys had made it 
their goal in a race, when the demon Pralamba, 
disguised as oneof themselves, came to join them, 
and getting Sankarshana to mount on his back, 
ran off with him in hopes to destroy him, But 
the sturdy ladso crushed him with his knees 
and belaboured him with his fists that he soon 
brought the monster lifeless to the ground, and 
in commemoration of his prowess he was ever 
afterwards known by thetitle of Bala-Ram a* 
or Rima the strong. 

Bel-ban is on the left bank of the Jamuna in 
the village of Jahdngir-pur, part of the endow- 
ment of the Bengali temple of Sringar-bat in 
Brinda-ban,—that town being just on the other 
side of the water. Loh a-ban, in the Maha- 
ban Pargana, some $ miles from. Mathura, across 
the river, probably derives its name from the 
lodha or lodhra tree, On the spot it is said to com- 
memorate Krighna’s defeat of an otherwise un- 
known demon called Lohasur, In consequence 
of the similarity of sound, offerings of iron (loa) 
are always made by the pilgrims, 
maining bang—Brinda-ban and Mah ii-ban 
more detailed notices will be given hereafter. 

All the twelve banz are mentioned by name in 
the Mothurd Mdhdtmya, and most of them, it 
will be observed, are connected with the Paurinik 
legends of Krishna and Balarima, On the 
other hand, the twenty-four upabans refer main- 
ly to Radha's adventaresand have no ancient 
authority whatever. Of the entire number only 
three were, till quite recent times, places of any 
note, viz., Gokul, Gobardhan, and Radhi-kund. 
Of these, Gokul in all classical Sanskrit lite- 
rature is the game ag Mahi-ban, which is 
included among the bans; Gobardhan is as 
much a centre of sanctity as Mathura itself, and 
is only for the sake of uniformity inserted in 
either list ; while Radha-kund, as the name 


* Balardma, under the title of Belus, in deancibed 
Greek and Latin historiana ian He 





ir-ban,a dense thicket 








which characterizes the 


Of the two re-_ 


by the 
as the Indian Hercules, and said to 
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denotes, is the one primary source whence the 
goddess derives her modern reputation. We 
Propose to pass them all briefly in Teview, except- 
ing for the present the four first—Gokul, Gobar- 
dhan, Barsina and Nand-giinw, which will each 
inturn form the subject of a separate sketch. 


| 5, Sanket, ‘the place of assignation,’ is half- 


way between Riidhi's home Barsdna and 
Nan d-g ai fw the residence of Krishna's foater- 
father Nanda; 6, Paramadra is an obscure 
point in the Bharatpur hills. 7, Aring is a 
small town on the high road from Mathura to 
Dig. Till 1968 it was the head-quarters of a 


tabsili, though only 9 miles distant from the 
capital of the district, 


At the present time 
there is no vestige of any grove, and the 
only spot accounted sacred is a pond ‘called 
Kilolkuad, &, Sessai, for Sesha-saya, is a 
village in the Kosi Pargana, where Krishna 
and Balarima are said to have revealed them- 
selves to the Gopis under their heavenly form 
of Nirdyana and Segha. This isa good illus- 
tration of the disregard for ancient authorities 
modern cycle of local 
legends; since the transfiguration in question 
is described in the Pariiyas, not as worked for 
the benefit of the Gopis, but as a vision vouch- 
safed to Akrir, on the bank of the Jamuna, the 
day he fetched the two boys from Brindiban 
to attend the toumey of arms at Mathura. 
Sessii ought then to lie between these two 
towns, whereas itis in fact far away to the 
north of them both. 9, Mit—In the town 
itself there is nothing whatever of interest 
or antiquity, though. the two sacred woods, 
Bhandir-ban and Bhad ra-ban, are both 
on its borders. 10, Unch a-giiw is the old 
village site not far from the foot of the 
hill, the crest and slopes of which are now 
crowned by the temple of Larliji and the com- 
paratively modern town of Barsina, 
Unchi-giaaw, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish Higham, must originally have included 
in its limits the hill whence -it derives its 
name. 11, Khel-ban is not far from the 
town of ‘Shergarh. 12, Radhé-kund, or 
as it is occasionally called Sri-kund, i.e. 
Holy Well, is a small town adjoining Go- 
bardhan, 15 miles to the west of Mathura. 
It has grown up on the Margin of the sacred 
lakes, prepared according to the legend for 
Krishna's expiatory ablution after he had 
local caltus basa Slee aniquity haa ieee that the 
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slain the bull Arishta, To avert the conse- 
quences of so ill-omined a deed, all the sacred 
streams and places of pilgrimage, obedient to 
the summons of the god, assembled in bodily 


form at the foot of the Giri-raj and poured from — 


their holy ums into two deep basins, excavated 
forthe purpose, now’ known as Krighan-kund 
and Radha-kond, There Krishna bathed, and— 
by the efficacy of such concentrated essence of 
sanctity, was washed clean of the pollution he 
had incurred. And still, at midnight on the 
Sth day of the dar fortnight of the month 
Kartik, the same spirits renew their visit to the 
anspicions spot; and every devout Hindu who 
then plonges beneath the wave acquires by the 
single act as much merit as if he had laboriously 
made a separate pilgrimage to each of the shrines 
there represented. The town which has arisen 
on the margin of these two famons lakes is of 
considerable extent, and is crowded with religi- 
ous edifices, the pions foundations of princes and 
pilgrims from the most remote parts of India, 
One temple in particular may be mentioned as 
erected by the Raja of Manipur from the far east 
of Bengal, The two lakes are only parted by 
abroad stone terrace, and are both supplied on 
all four sides with long unbroken flights of 
steps of the same material. Ordinarily the 
water is so abundant that. it washes nearly the 
highest tier, being the whole drainage of the 
adjoming ghand, or woodland, a tract of very 
considerable extent; and the charm of the 
broad and brimming basin is much enhanced 
by the unusual care that is taken to preserve 
it from all pollution. Till the beginning of this 
century the two reservoirs were simply as nature 
haddesignedthem ; the present stone Ghats were 
completed in the year 1817 at the sole cost of 
the Lila Babi, whom we have before had 
occasion to mention. The whole quarter of the 
town most immediately adjoining is exelu- 
sively occupied by a colony of Bengalis. 

The 13th on the list of upabans is Gandh ary- 
ban, of which the precise locality is uncertain, 
14, Parsoli, near Gobardhan, is styled 
on the maps and in the Revenue Roll, Mahmiid- 
pur, aname barely recognized at all on the spot. 
Un its borders is the Chandrasarovar, o 
tine octayonal sheet of water with stone ghiits, 
the work of Raji Nahr Sith of Bharatpur, 
Here Brahma, joining with the Gopia in the 
mystic lance, was eo enraptured with delight, 
that all unconscious of the fleeting hours he al- 
lowed the single night to extend overa period of 


six months. 15, Bilehha, 16, Bachh- han, 
and 17, atpedyt are clueare-plates on the . 
Bharetpur border. 18, Karahla, or Kar- — 
hela inthe Chhité Pargana, has been already 
mentioned for its magnificent Kadamb-Khandi. 
19, Ajnokh or Ajnokhari, derives its 
name from the Anjan-pokhar, but isnow often 
corrupted, both in writing and pronunciation, into 
the unmeaning form Ajnot. 20, Pisiyo, 21, 
K okila-ban in Great Bathan, and?2, Dadhi- 
ginwor Dah-gianw have already been in- 
eidentally mentioned. 25, Kot-ban, beyond 
the town of Koi, is the most northern point in 
the modern perambalation, and from the name 
would appear always to have been so; the ex- 
treme limit of a series of holy places being ordi- 
narily designated Koti. Thus the city of M a- 
thu rd&has twenty-four tirthas along the bank 
of the Jamand, the highest up the stream called 
Uttharkoti, the lowest simply Koti- 
tirath. 24. Raval, (for rdjd-tula) Radhi's 
reputed birth-place, according to a half obsolete 
legend, is a small village in the Mahaban Par- 
gana, with a temple of Larliji, the sanctity of 
which has been entirely eclipsed by the greater 
pretensions of its more modern rival at Barsina. 

In the Vardha Purdna, or rather in the inter- 
polated section known as the Mathurd Mahdtmya, 
the Mathuri-Mandal is deseribed as 20 yojanas 
in extent, 

Vingati yojaninim cha Mathuoram mama man- 
dalam 

Yatra yatra narah aniito muchyate sarva-pata- 
kaih, 

And taking the yojana as 7 miles, and the kos 
as 1? miles, 20 yojanas would be nearly equal to 
84 kos, the popular estimate of the distance tra- 
versed. Incomputing the length of the way, full al- 
lowance must be made for the constant ins and outs, 
turnsand returns, which result inthe ultimate 
perambulation of a comparatively circumscribed 
area. It is however sometimes said that the 
circle originally must have been of much wider 
extent, since the city of Mathura, which is 
described as its centre, is some 30 miles distant 
from the most northern point Kot-ban, and 
only 6 from Tarsito the south. Elliot more- 
overquotesin his Glossary the following cou- 
plet as fixing the limits of the Braj-mandal : 

* Tt Bar-hadd, ut Sona-hadd, ut Stirasen ka 

pf! 
oe chauriisi kod met Mathurd mandal mah,’ 

According to this authority, the original area 

has been diminished by more than a half; for 
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before the Christian era, Thus the only possible 
hypothesis is that some Pandit, struck by the 
marvellous circumstances of our Lord's infancy, 
as related in the Gospel, transferred them to his. 
own indigenous mythology, and on account of the 
similarity of name, selected Krishna as their hero, 
Tt may be added that the Harivanéa, which pos- 
sibly is as oldt as any of the Vaishpava 

was certainly written by a stranger to the country 
of Braj; and not only 6o, but it further shews 
distinct traces of a southern origin, as in its de- 
scription of the exclusively Dakhini festival, the 
Punjal; and it isonly in the aduth of India that 
a Brahman would be likely to meet with Christian 
traditions. But after all that ean be urged, the 
coincidences though curious are too slight, in 
the absence of any historical proof, to establish 
§ connection between the two narratives, Pro- 
bably they would never have attracted attention 
had it not been for the similarity of name; and 





Bar is inthe Agra district; Sona, famous 
for its hot sulphur springs, is in Gurgiiw; while 
the ‘Siirasen ka ginw’ is supposed to be Bate- 
sar, a place of somenoteon the Jamuni below 
Agra, the scene of a very large horse-fair held 
on the full moon of Kartik, But the lines above 
quoted cannot be of any great antiquity, seeing 
that they contain the Persian word Aadd; the 
exact locality of an ideal centre need not be very 
closely criticized ; and certainly all the places of 
legendary reputation fall well within the limits of 
the modern par i-krama, 

Attempts have been made to establish a con- 
nection between the earlier chapters of St. Ma- 
thew’s Gospel and the legends of Krishnaas com- 
memorated by the ceremonies of the Ban-jAtra, 
There is an obvious similarity ofsound between the 
names Krishna and Christ ; ‘Herod’s MMaissacre 


massacre of the children of Mathura by Kafsa ; 
the flight into Egypt, with the Hight to Gokul « 
as Christ had a fore-ronner of supernatural birth 
in the person of St, John Baptist, 80 had Krighna 
in Balarima; and as the infant Saviour was 
cradled in manger and first worshipped by 
shepherds, though descended from the royal 
house of Judah, so Krishna, though a near kins- 
man of the reigning prince, was brought up 















appear profane to institute a comparison between 
the inspired oracles of isti and the 
Hindu scriptures. But if we fairly consider the 
Indian legend, and allow for a slight element of 
among cattle and first manif: hia divinity | the gtotesque and that tendency to exaggerate 
to herdsmen.* The inference drawn from these | which is inalienable from Oriental imaginati 

coincidences is corroborated by an ecclesiastical we shall find it not incongruous with the 
tradition that the Gospel which St. Thomas the | primary idea of a beneficent divinity, manifested 
Apostle brought with him to India was that of | in the flesh in order to relieve the world from 
St. Matthew, and that when hig relics were dis- Oppression and restore the Practice of true re- 
covered, = copy of it was found to have been ligion.t As to those wayward caprices of the 
buried with him. is, on the other hand, ab- child-god, for which no adequate explanation can 
sulutely certain that the name of Krishna, how- | be offered, the Brahman may regard them as the 
ever late the full development of the cycle of sport of mdyi: in Western phraseology—sapien- 
legends, was celebrated thronghout India long | tia ludens omeg tempore, ludens in orby terrarwa, 


a eee 
ON THE TREATMENT OF OXYTONE NOMINAL BASES IN SANSKRIT 
AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, BCS, M.RAS. MAGISTRATE OF BALASOR. 
Tue following remarks are intended to direct | &e., divides itself into two separate sets of bases 
attention to a hitherto neglected point in the | in the medimval and modern Aryan | 


formation of nominal bases, -It has been obsery- | and investigators seem to have been puzzled b 
Bis es , . | q 
ed that the-a base in Sanskrit, as in nara, Putra, | this fact, Dr, Trumpp, writing on Sindhi, in the 


bo in Ponte rt hee h a “tte - 
both of mother and child made k ground ot Oueuet | " = 
eed ist and the Myc’?! 2 Same, from repre- ja. ont, Tresch, Hulneon Lectures, 1846, Leck II. dik od 
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Journal of the German Oriental Society, thus 
expresses the difficulty: “The old Prakrit end- 
ing in -o has, in Sindhi, been split up into two 
great classes, one of which has corrupted the 
Prakrit -o into -v, the other has preserved it un- 
changed. No rule seems to have influenced this 
separation, at least I have not yet discovered 
any, butdaily usage seems to have decided in 
favour of the one or the other ending. It is 
however noteworthy that many words which in 
Sindhi end in o, in Hindiend in @, the same re- 
mark holds good of Marathi, Bengali, and Panja- 
bi, while on the other hand the short final uw in 
Sindhi has in those languges been thrown away, 
or become quiescent."* 

The rule which Dr. Trompp professes himself 
unable to discover appears to me to be this. 


A Sanskrit noun in -a which bears the accent on | 


the last syllable, or, in other words, is oxytone, 
generally ends in the mediwval languages in av, 
and in the moderns in o or 4; while a noun in a 
which has its final syllable unaceented, or is 
barytone, ends in the medimval languages in uw, 
and in the moderns in u, or a, or entirely rejects 
the final vowel. 

With regard to the practice in each language 
—Hindi, Bengali, Panjabi, Uriya, and Marathi 
take din oxytones, Gujariti and Sindhi take o, 

Tt cannot however be said that every oxytone 
substantive in Sanskrit gives rise to a noun in a 
or Jin the modern languages. On the contrary, 
the exceptions to the rule are a3 numerous as 
the illustrations of it. This leads to o further 
definition of munch practical importance. The 
elass of words called carly Tadbhavas is, as 
a rule,faithful to the accent, This class consists 
of those words which were in existence in San- 
skrit, and continued to be used in Prakrit, and 
have uninterruptedly retained their position in 
the mouths of the people down to the present 
time. These words may be recognized by their 
appearanee, They have undergone the regular 
and usial phonetic corruptions and abrasions 
of all Prakrit words, and are often now only 
recognizable as of Sanskrit origi by the 
application to them of the rules of Vararn- 
chi or other Prakrit and Paoli grammarians., 
Inasmuch however as their use has been con- 
tinuous, and as they were derived from the 
Sanskrit at a time when it was still spoken, they 
have always, so to speak, been pronounced by 


to writing. Consequently they have retained 
the accent which they bore in the older language. 
In late Tadbhavns however the case is 
different ; late Tadbhavas sre those words which | 
had entirely dropped out of use, and were only 
resuscitated and brought into vogue again at a 
period when Sanskrit had ceased to be known to 
the people, Being revived from books, they 
were spoken by the eye, if such an expression 
may be permitted; that is to say, they were 
pronounced asthey seemed destined to be, the 
accent generally lying on a syllable already long 
by nature or position, These words are recog- 
nizable by the mach smaller amount of corrup- 
tion they have undergone, and by the corrnp- 
tions which do exist being of a different nature 


from those demanded by the rules of Prokrit 


Grammar, 

Moreover, these late Tadbhavas are gene- 
rally words which are synonymous with already 
existing earlier words. They are the grand, high- 
flown words of the language, not so frequently 
used or so expressive of simple ideas as the 


| early Tadbhavas, 


ear, and were so long before they were committed | 


The proportion of these two classes to each 
other varies in the different languages. In those 
which have been less enltivated, and which have 
been most under Mohammadan influence, they 
are not so frequent as in the more cultivated 
and more Brahmanical languages, 

There are many other collateral and sub- 
sidiary considerations which further complicate 
this difficult question, a question which is ren- 
dered all the more difficult by the absence of 
continuous literature. When the medimval 
poets began to write, the languages were already 
so far fixed as to have passed the stage of 
formation of either early or late Tadbhavas, -and 
to have got into the stage when the vast crowd 
of Tatsamas began to make its appearance, 

The line of investigation thus briefly sketched 
in outline is of the utmost importance in the 
elucidation of the origin and formation of the 
modern noun, and I hope on a future occasion to 
give examples and illustrations. 

It will beseen that it is in thedetermination of 
the treatment of the oxytone -a base that the 
real cruz of the question lies, becanse the bary- 
tones naturally Jose their final vowei, and thus 
fall under the the same head as the late Tadbhava 
oxytones, except in Sindhi, where they retain the 
obscure final -u for maseulines, and-afor feminines. 





* Journal of Germ. Or. Soc. vol. XVI. p- 131, 
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THE CAVE OF THE 


INSCRIPTION FROM DAMBULA. 


GOLDEN ROCK, DAMBULA 





, CEYLON. 





Br T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, C.C8 ANURADHAPURA, 


Sin Evensoy Tessest has eloquently and yet 
very justly described this wonderful hill of stone 


“underneath which the temple has been hol- 


lowed out, which from its antiquity, its magni- 
tude, and the richness of its decorations, is by 
far the most renowned in Ceylon."* He has 
given two woodcuts which afford a good idea of 


its front and its entrance, but fail altogether to do 
justice to the effect created by its enormons |" 


gize: and he has all the more strongly, becanse 
inadvertently, testified to the curious success 
of the paintings within, when he states that 
“ the ceiling of this gloomy vault is concealed 
with painted cloths,” for what seemed, even to 
so edocated an observer, to be cloths is, in 


reality, the rock painted in fresco, and this | 


is the more remarkable as those paintings 
were undoubtedly executed hundreds of years 
ago.t 

Sir Emerson Tennent mentions one inserip- 


tion which was translated for Turnoar by Mr, | 


Arnour,t but I have discovered eleven others, 


and believe tnat still more would reward a care- 


fal search, and I venture to submit the oldest 

and for some reasons the most interesting, 
From this inseription it may be considered 

proved that the temple was originally founded, 


not by Walagam Bahu about 86 B.C., as stated 
in the time of Dewinam- 


by Tennent,§ but 
piya Tissa (B. C, 246)) the ally of Adéoka and 
the friend and patron of Mahindu who intro- 
duced Buddhism into Ceylon. 


It is possible that Walagam Bihn repaired | 


the temple, and it iscertain thathe built the Soma 
dagoba, in honour of his queen,{ in the plain 
to the south of the sacred hill; 
rity adduced by Tennent for his statement that 
that king first endowed it is of little valne, be- 
ing merely Upham’s translation of the Raja 
Ratnakari, a grossly inaccurate translation of a 
very useful but late and unreliable work. The 
ignorance of the translators having been so 
cruelly exposed by Turnour,* I quote the words 


_® SirE. Tennent, Ceplon, om, Vol. IF. pp. 675-878, 2nd edition, 
A detailed account , the Dambells, semple’ is veo in 
Forbes's Eleven Fears im Ceylon, vol. L ch, eri, “1 1} 
i . (1B 


Tt ie ton, Jour, Js. Soc, Ben. vol, 
iL. Pp. 
t The Forbes's Eleven Fears ia 
Frontia Vol. IL. is i 1a 
mb prmecncpe a striking but view of one 


Appendix to Turnour’ Epitome, Fi 
Coin ye EL-pp.897,850.. * adl Forbes, 
§ Loe cit. p. B78, 

I Thave ventured to substitute this date for B.C. 306 


but the autho- | 





of the original on the point in question, Uphamt 
says :— 

“He (Wattagdmini, in Sinhalese Walagam Bahu) 
afterwards caused to be built the temple 


and @ monument 140 cubits high, and five tem- 


ples : he also caused tnany hundreds of stone houses 
to be built, and did many other things of public 
utility.” 

The original words aret © © © ® nwwata 
Dambulu wihiraya da karawii, newata Soma 


nam ek siya hatalis riyan maha weherak karawi, 


mewata pas maha wihirayak da karawi, boho 


siya ganan gal-lenawal katara kotawa, anik udu 


sisanopakari wiseka :—which literally 
’ “ And furthermore having made the Dambula 


Tt is difficult to find the source from which 
Abhayaraja, the author of Jtdja Ratndékara, de- 
rived the first statement, for nothing is said 
either in the Mahdwanso or in the Dipawansa 
about Dambola Wihira being made by Watta- 
gamini although in the former§. the names of 
five, and in the latter] the names of seven com- 
paratively unimportant ones, made by his eight 
Strotig men, are given: but nothing is said 
about it in Réjawatiya, although a compa- 
ratively large space is devoted to that king's 
reign. 

The inscription referred to is cut in the face 
of the rock, in one line, under the ledge or eaves 
called ‘katdra’ in Ceylon—formed to cause the 
rain to drop off instead of trickling down into the 
cave. Owing to this position the inscripticn is 
in perfect preservation, and is only difficult to 
read from its great height above the ground, 
Up & precipice 200 


* Mahdwanso pp. v. soqq. 

t Sscred and Historical Books, Vol. IL. p. 43, 

1 From the MS. in my possession, verse 50. 

§ Page 206, 19. . 

| Verses 1142 and 1143 of the MS, in my possession, 
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The letters are a slight variation of the old Pali 
alphabet deciphered by Prinsep. 

The first sign isa symbol consisting of the 
swastika and another symbol joined then fol- 
lows :— 

Dawana piya maha r4jasa Gamini Tisaéa maha 
lene agata anfgata chatu disa dagasa dine. 

Taking each word separately the first da may 
possibly be di: but we should expect neither, 
déwiinam being the Péli form, and deweni the 
Sinhalese; the third letter _& na may possibly 
be + no, but what appears to be the vowel 
stroke before the upright is probably a natural 
mark in the rock. Even in regular Pili the 
m at the end of genitive plurals being often 
dropt, its absence here needs no remark; and 
possibly the long vowel nd is in compensation 
for the loss of the nacal, 

The ~ y of piya is, at least in Ceylon, an older 
form than J, which also occurs here, and is the 
only form given in Thomas's edition of Prinsep. 

The word raja is remarkable, In the first 
place raja is the more usual form in the dialect 
of Ceylon cave inscriptions in which the vowel is 
seldom, I believe never, written separately as 
it is here, and the j is the sign given by Prin- 
sep for the miprina jA : but there is not the 
slightest doubt about the reading. 

In Gamini Tisa the first letter may possibly 
be gu instead of A ga. The Sinhalese form of 
the Pali name Gamini is Gemunu (@ to be pro- 
nounced like English a in hat, gap, &c). The 
name Tissa, so common in Pali, is now unknown, 
except among a low caste of tom-tom beaters 
(berawo), and among them only in the Anura- 
dhapara district, and only in the form Tisara, 
which is probably derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit Tiéya. Who this Gimini Tissa was is 
not mentioned in the books. He must be some 
relation to Dewinampiya Tissa, or the use of 
the genitive would be inexplicable, but it is ex- 
pressly stated in Mah&wanso® that the king left 
no son: as, however, he reigned for 40 years, it 
is possible that he had a son who may have 
been sub-king of the Dambula district. Duttha 
Gimini, Sithalese Duta Gemunu, calls himself 
in inscriptions Gimini Abhaya; and uses a later 
form of the alphabet. 

The sa of the genitive in this word is most 
remarkable, and was one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to a decipherment of the inscription : it 
"© Turnout, Makdwonso, p. 12k} Makdwonso, 198.8. 
,fglosrnl ef Crpon de. So, 70-7. 3; and vide at 


is not given by Prinsep, and has not I think 
been found in India, but I have since found it 
in many places in Ceylon, and there can be no 
doubt about the meaning of the sign. There is 
a slight mark at the bottom of the letter which 
may be a vowel mark for u, if so Sumaha Lene 
must be taken asthe name of the cave, For 
the expression agata andgata, one would expect 
dgatdndgata, but Ihave subsequently found it 
in many places, and it is usually agata andgata 
the Sinhalese understand the eo ing ex- 
pression dwdwit ndwdwi in the sense of all those 
who have come to this place, and those who 
have not come, but it may also mean all—in the 
sense of present and fature. The expression is 
not noticed either in Bohtlingk-Roth or in 
Mr. Childers’ Pali Dictionary. A'gatdgatd in 
Fausboll’s Dasaratha Jétaka, p. 31, means pass- 
ers by.t 

Chatudisa is the form always found on the 
caves for chatuddisa translated by Turnourt 
“who had come from the four quarters of the 
globe,” but it seems that the idea “ who had 
come” is not contained in the word, for in the 
Weligama Inscriptiont the corresponding Sin- 
halese expression is—satara digin wadana 
(sanghaya wahanse) which gives a present sense. 
In sayasa the first sa is the same as the geni- 
tive of Tisa noticed ubove, and the genitive 
case sa is expressed by the letter given by 
Prinsep. These two characters are therefore 
interchangeable, and do not represent 3] and q. 
The more usual sign of the genitive is ha, and 
in the double inscription at Man& Kanda at the 
Mahinama Pirievena (built by Agra Bodhi L 
about A.D. 600) sa occurs on one and ha on 
the other side of the cave. There is no 
whatever for the nasal, and I have not found 
either the nasal or the aspirate expressed any- 
where, either in the cave dialect, or in the 
later flat rock inscriptions of Ceylon. At first I 
thought that sagho in the Mahiwanso§ might 
be a transitional form, but it must be merely a 
misprint, for two MSS. in my Possession, one be- 
longing to Yatrimulla Unninse,j and the one 
in the newly formed Government Library at 
Colombo all read saigho. 

It is not easy to state with certainty what 
part of the’Pali verb is represented by dine, but 
it is probable the p.p.p. In a double inscription 
at Diwulwewa in Anuridhapura district, ding 
Sy Ls 


Whose recent death is” irreparable 
PA Be imag nag —_ lous to Oriental 
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in one case is distinctly dini on the other. In 
8 cave inscription at Embulambe near Dambula 
dina is found, and at Korato]a in the Colombo, 
Tonigala in the Puttalam, and Mihintale in the 
Anuridhapura districts, niyate which lookslikethe 
third person singular present is the 
corresponding word. If dine be taken 45 a nomi- 
native to agree with lene the translation will be— 

The great cave of Gamini Tisa (son) of 
Devan’ piya Tisa is given to the priesthood 


INSCRIPTION FROM BELGAM. 


l41 


Present and future of the four quarters (of the 
world). 
Tt is an in 


leaders in the rebellion of 1848, but after being 
many years in hiding, is now a loyal though 
perhaps regretful subject of the English Go- 
vernament. 


Anurddhapura, 26th Feb. 1872. 





AN OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTION FROM THE BELGAM DISTRICT. 
Br J. F. FLEET, Cs, 


Tue stone tablet from which the accompany- 
ing inscription has been transcribed stood origi- 
nally in front of a small and curious temple of 

ankaradeva in the bed of the river Ma- 
laprabha near Kadaro]i, which is about 
three miles from Maghatkhanhubli in the 
gim Talugqa of the Belgim Collectorate. 
As thetemple is completely submerged during the 
rains, and the stone tablet was every wet hee 
ing farther buried in the ground, I have had the 
latter removed from its original site to a place 
of security in the village of Kadaroli. 

The tablet bears at the top the usual Ch4- 
luk ya emblems, viz. :—In the centre aLinga 
on its pedestal, with a priest officiating at it ; to 
the right of it, a figure of Basava with the sun 
above it; and to the left of it, a cow and calf 
with the moon above them, The average length 
of the lines is from 18 to 194 inches, and the 
average height of the letters, which are old 
Canarese,® and are excellently nreserved in spite 
of the stone having been so often submerged, is 
from one half to three quarters ofaninch. The 
language, it will be seen, is almost entirely San- 
skrit, but the idiom and inflections are old 
Canarese. 

Translation, 

Reverence to Sambhu, the foundation-pillar 
for the erection of the city of the three worlds, 
who is resplendent with his chaunri, which is the 
moon that kisses his lofty head. 

Hail! While the victorious rule of the for- 
tunate Bhuyanaikamalladeya,t—the asylum of 
the whole world, the favourite of the earth, the 
great king of kings, the Supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the forehead-ornament of thet Sa- 


* The accom: ying transcript corresponds line for line 
with the origi foal, bas Goctectent on mendati i 

pr peabor the wena Here and there the reyisite marks 
wnctuation ve been supplied, 
ing in the origiaal mye 


ty&4rayakula, the glory of the Chilukyas,— 
was flourishing with perpetual increase so as to 
endure aslong as the moon and sun and stars 
might last, he who flourished on the lotuses that 
were his feet (was) ;— 

The fortunate prime minister, Somedwara- 
bhatta, the chief of the houses of Heri, Sandhi, 
and Vigrahi, the commander of the forces, 


* The great chief of chieftains who has attained 
the five great abd as, the bold Dandaniyaka 
(commander of troops), the conferrer of happi- 
hess on good people, he who abounds in fame, 
he-whose ornament is the welfare of others (or 
who labours for the good of others), the moon 
of the ocean of affability, he who abounds in the 
quality of bravery, he who restrains the fury 
of his foes, Nannana-(or, Annana)-gandha- 
also 


varana,’ and others also, 

At his command the fortunate commander of 
the forces, Keésavadityadeva, Possessed of all 
the glory of the names of « The great chief of — 
chieftains who has attained the five great 
Sabdas, the bold Dandanfyaka, he who 
confers boons npon Brahmans, he who is pure 
of lineage, the best friend of g00d people, the 
granter of all the desires of his relations, the 
crest-jewel of good people, he who is terrible 
to the forces of his foes, he who is a very 
mine for the jewel of truth, the impetuous 


the conjunction of 9 
Vyatipata, with the sun's commencement of 
his northward progress, on Sunday, the day of 
the full-moon of Pushya, gave as a yearly grant 


to pitt Chilakya king Somes'waradeva IT. S’ake 991? 


—=—_— lll Se 
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five golden gadydnasof Gaga in (outof) | he had destroyed the same number of tawny 
the customs of Vadidarivuja*® for the purposes | cows. 
of the angabhogaf of the god Sankaradeva He who appropriates land that has been bes- 
of Kiédaravalli. towed cither by himself or by another is born for 
Whosoever preserves this act of piety, his | sixty thousand years asa worm in ordure. “This 
reward is as great as if he had, at Varanasi,or at | general bridge of piety, which belongs in com- 
Prayiige, at Arghyatirtha, or at Kurukshetra, | mon to all rulers of mankind, should at all times 
fashioned out of the five jewels the horns and | be preserved by you,”—thus does Ramachandra 
hoofs of twelve thousand cows of a tawny colour, | make his earnest request to all future kings. 
and given to Brahmans who are well-versed in This is the writing of Singoja, the son of Sam- 
the Vedas the gift called Ubhayamukhidana.t | boja,avery bee at the lotuses which are the 
But he who destroys this act of piety, commits | feet of the god Sankaradeva. May the greatest 
a sin as great as if, at those same holy places, | prosperity attend it! 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF UNAL 
Br W.RAMSAY, BOM. CS. 


Usar is a small hamlet in che territory of the | This done, ha commanded them to wash and be 
Raji of Bansdi near the hills east of the Surat | clean, but these new ‘acolytes,’ unused from 
district. It is remarkable for a very copious hot | birth to the use of cold water save ag a drink, 
spring, rising in a stone built tank about 30 feet | stoutly refused. Rama promised them hot water, 
square; it isthe scene of a large fair held every | and thereupon created the Unai spring. Still 
year at the full moon of the month of Chaitra. | another difficulty arose: the men refused to walk 
There is also a temple dedicated to a divinity | to the bath. This was overcome by Hanuman 
locally known as “ Unai Mata.” The water is | taking the whole of the men on his tail, and con- 
too hot for the hand to be held in it for above | veying them to the spring, whence after the due 
a second or two; yet at the time of the fair | performance of ablutions he carried them back to 
crowds enter it and bathe. A miraculous | Pitarwida, where Rima awaited them. A Hom 
agency is of course attributed. On the after- | or sacrifice was now offered, a recitation from 
noon of the 13th of the month the god descends | the Vedas was made, and a feast given. Last of 
and cools the waters, which remain so until the | all, Rima told the new Brahmans to go forth 
day after the full, after which period the heat | into the world, and to beg after the manner of 
returns, The more matter-of-fact interpretation | the restof their sect, but to this they had no 
of the phenomenon is, that the bathers enter the | mind, and positively refused, so Rima relenting 
Water in large numbers simultaneously, thus | gave them permission to go and till the ground, 
expelling from the tank the bulk ofthe water, and | and this they have done to thepresentday. Their 
assimilating the temperatare of the remainderto | descendants are the Andwala Brahmans, so called 
that of the human body. The water is strongly | from the town of Andwal in the WanedA territory. 
impregnated with snlphur, but is not otherwise | They are the wealthiest of the cultivating classes 
unpleasant. OCattledrink of the stream that issues | in the Surat district, and are not found in any 
from the tank, and grass and sedges grow on its | other partof India: they are otherwise called 
banks in unusual vigour. The originof the spring | BhitelAs or Bhathatila, i. e. cross-grained Bhats, 
as told by the Bidhu or holy man who guards | also Mastin, i.e. proud, overbearing. They are 
the mysteries of Unai Miité was as follows:— | a corrupt intriguing sect, ever at feud among them- 
Rama on his return ftom the conquest of Ceylon | selves, and well bearing out the sobriquets they 
halted at a place called Pitarwida in the | enjoy. They are looked down upon by other 
hills of Wiinsdi, and held a “Jugun” (Yajna) | sects of Brahmans, and are themselves divided 
or sacrifice. No Brahmans however were forth- | into two sects, who do not intermarry, viz,, those 
coming, so the god collecting at once 28,000 | termed Desais or hereditary district officers, and 
men of the hill tribes created them Brahmans. 


© Tk innot clear whether this is the name of a locality or | 







™ mony ia by fashioning out of the five jewels, — 
the of ! 
+ The deccention of the image of the god with elthen, | Somly the inage ofa cow in'the act'ct trimming hens 


t Lit “tbe gift of (a cow) that has two faces ;” thiseere-— 


TRANSCRIPTION OF A CANARESE INSCRIPTION FROM BELCAM 
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OUDH FOLKLORE—A LEGEND OF BALRAMPUR. 


Br W. ©. BENETT, B.C.S, GONDA. 


Not many generations ago there was a great 
Pahlwin in Balrampur named Bhawan Misr, He 
was passing the Sembar tree® to the north of the 
town, and broke off atwig. Immediately Mirchi 
Dano, whose home the tree was, attacked him. 
Fora day anda night they wrestled, and the 
demon was finally beaten. He promised his con- 
querora min of wheat every day if he would 
let him go, on the condition that he would tell 
no one whom it came from. On the next day 


destroying 
Such is the , Teminding of 
rvs which was told me bya 





BHAVABHUTI IN ENGLISH GARB. 
BY THE REV. EK. M. BANERJEA, HON. M. R.A. 8. 


Baavanauvrt is 
great poets. This is « title which the Sanskrit 
Ars poetica (for such in reality isthe Alank Gra 
S Astra) would not allow to be conferred on any 


But though universally allowed to be a great 
poet, but little isknown of Bhavabhiti's per- 
sonal history. We have no biographical tradition 
or anecdotes abouthim such as we have in the case of 
Eélidisa, Shartrihari,&c. In the preludos 
to his two dramatio works, his lineage and parent- 
age are given, snd that is almost all we know of 
his personal history. The prelude to the MaAd- 
Vira Charita informs us “that inthe south there is a 
city named Padma-pura; in it dwell certain 
followers of the Black Yajur-Veda, descendants of 
Kas'yapa, chicfs of their school, making holy the 
company, keeping the five fires, holding vows, drin- 
ing the soma, most excellent, repeating the Veda, 
From their illustrious descendant who is highly 
esteemed, and makes the V4jpeya sacrifice, and 
is a great poet, the fifth in order, the grandson of 
one whose well selected name is Bhatt gop ala, 
and the son of the pure in fame Nilakdoth a, is 
the poet whose appellation is Bhavabh iti, 


-Bhavabh iti, of thersceot Kag y apa, having 


as surname, the word Srikantha. The Utara 
Rdma Charita will now be ropresented, composed 
by him, on whom being a Brahman thie goddess 
Speoch attends like an obedient wife.” 

Bhavabhati's rcputation is founded on his 
works, 


The Sanskrit drama, like everything cise in that 
language, is regulated by prescribed rules. Tho 
first ceremony is the devotional invocation of the 
gods for the successful issue of the play about to be 
acted. Thiv is performed by the manager in the 
theatro itself, before the assembled audience, and 
is calied Nandi. It is somothing like the prayers 
which precede the business of Parliament, and teati- 
fies to the sentiment of piety animating the vation 


and the age, even though the ceremony iteelf may 
g : ii 


be perfunctorily gone through or 


* In Marathi, Sémvar or Simvari, Sans, S‘iimall, the Bombas heptaphylliam or ceida,—Ep, 
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the technical name for this is mangalfcharana, 
The nand?f being concluded, the manager says 
audibly—“ Enough, no need of enlarging on this.” 
(nindyante sitradhfrah alamati vistareya.) He 
then commences the prast&van4—or the pro- 
logue, ie. the propounding of what is going to be 
undertaken. He gives utterance to this not as ad- 
dressing tho audience, but as speaking to his own 
actors. The prast4van4 gives him the oppor- 
tunity of manifesting his programme—in which he 
gives a succinct account of the author and subject 
of the drama about to be acted. After the prast 4- 
van, commences the actual performance of the 
play. Butnotwithstandingthe prast&van4 which 
is a general introduction to the whole play, every 
anka or act, after the first, hasits own peculiar 
prelude called the “ vishkambhaka,” which pre- 
pares the audience for what is coming on in the 
Act itself. The‘vishkambhaka’ in this sense 
somewhat corresponds tothe Chorus in a Greek play. 

The Sanskrit ars poetica docs not lay down dis- 
tinct rules for tragedies and comedies. There is, 
in fact, no Sanskrit tragedy in the proper sense of 
the term. The destruction of Ravana and his 
host in the Mahé Vira Charita might have been 
considered a tragedy, if the actors and auditors had 
been Rakshasas, but as the play is for the 
amusement of the followers of Brahmanism, that 
catastrophe of the demon race is celebrated as one 
of the most joyous events in Indian history or tra- 
ditron. And except the death of the ethereal bird 
Jat&yau, there is no other really tragical event to 
prodnce any sensation in the audience. 

The late Professor Wilson was the first to intro- 
duce the Sanskrit drama to the notice of the Euro- 
pean public, though Sir William Jones had preced- 
ed him as the translator of Sakuntald. But Pro- 
fessor Wilson only gave extracts from the dramas 
he summarized, and his translations were too free 
representations of the original. . 

We are now in a position to congratulate the In- 
dian public on two translations from Bhay abhfiti, 
—Professor Pickford’s Mahé-Vira-Charita, and Pro- 
fessor Tawney's Uttara Rama Charita.® 


the best form of which circumstances will allow, 
still it would be wrong to give up fidelity to the 
original for a specious affectation of elegance. The 
sense and character of the author's work must be 


* Mana Vina Cuanrra, translated into 
trom the Sanat of Bhavabbaty by Joka Pickford, MA, 


and connote the same attributes. To translate a 
Greek or Latin author into English is, as “every 
scholar is aware, a far harder task; yet an casen- 
tially true rendering may, in most cases, be obtain- 
ed in good idiomatic Eng'ish, The chasm is not 
too great to be bridged over. Oriental, and espe- 
cially Sanskrit works, will not, however, admit of 
the same kind of treatment.” 

Professor Tawney's object was to supply a local 
andatemporary desideratum, and, as he states in 
his Preface, his object has been “to give the 
literal meaning of the original in tolerable English 
prose.” 

Notwithstanding these modest apologies of the 
two accomplished translators, however, we think 
that the one has rendered the orign: al Sanskrit quite 
as closely as any author has ever translated Greek, 
and the other has presented the public with a book 
that scholars will value tor its abiding merits. 

Wecannot admit without qualification Profes- 
sor Pickford’s implication that it is easier to give 
8 literal translation of Greek than of Sanskrit into 
idiomatic English ; and we need no other evidence 
to justify our dissent than his own Maha-Vira-Cha- 
rifa as compared with an ordinary version of s 
Greek play. Elegant as it is, his translation can- 


the original which we would interpret in a different 
sense ; Lut whore we have so much to admire we 
need not stop to notice what we consider to be a 
few errors, One, however, we must notice since it 
pervades the whole volume. The translator con- 
founds the word siddha with prasiddha, and 
has invariably rendered the former in the sense 
of “ famous :*"—that may be the signification of 
prasiddha, but the meaning of siddha is 


who had been perfected by their devotion, and would 
be equivalent to the English Saint. The word 
siddh&srama is therefore wrongly rendered 
“famous hermitage.” Taking the expression asa 

samasa, we would interpret it, “ the her- 
mitage of the Saints,” or ‘the sacred hermitage.’ 


na.” In another place Professor Pickford has rendered 
siddha “ well-known” (p. 12), but there the con- 
text itself drove him to explain by a foot note what 
he correctly guessed was the true meaning. He says 


—————————————— 
Urrana Rama Cuakrra, a Sanskrit Drama by Bhaya- 

bbati, translated into — 

Professor of English ig te Png oe pals MAA. 


May 3, 1972.) 


of siddha had been given in the text, thus— 
“the excellence of the family of Raghu is indeed 


If we take exception to the rendering of another 
word, it is to invite discussion as to its 
representation in English, of the Sanskrit vocable 
tapas, This word bas been rendered penance by 
both translators in their translation of tapo- 
Vana ‘penance-grove.’ We submit that (1) If 
tapas be penance then tipas a must be penitent ; 
but this derivative has been translated “ ascetic" by 
both of them. (2) Students are often in the habit 
of rendering tapas “ penance ;" but should this 
rendering be stereotyped in scholarly versions ? (3) 
The Hindu notion of tapas is simply, Aard erer- 
ciaea of body or mind, or of both—ir. self-inflictions, 
asceticism,—the very idea which the translators 
have given expression to in their rendering of 
tipasea The root fap is doubtless the same as 
the root of the Greek yerrs, and the radical meaning 
is also identical. Where a penitent submits to tapas 
(in the Roman Catholic sense) for the remission of 
ain, it may of course be called “ penance,” but 
where a god ora Rishi, held to be sinless and pure, 
practises fapas, and mortifies himself, it cannot be 
called ‘penance’ according to Hindu notions. It is 
then a work of supererogation—prolific of great 
merit and high supernatural power. The t ap o- 
Yana wasnever looked upon as a penitentiary: and 
although it might ovcasionally admit what might 
be called penances, yet it was venerated as a holy 
site—the scene of self-inflictions and mortifications 
in the sense of supererogatory works by which 
Rishia of great repute obtained large acorctions of 
merit and righteousness, calculated to exalt them to 
an equality with the gods themselves, 

The drama of Mahi-Vira-Charita is founded on 


the story of Rama concluding with his return to | 


Ayodhya after the destruction of RAvana and 
the installation of Vibhishana asking of Lanka 
The sequel of the story forma the subject of the 
Uttara Réma Charita. 

The story of Rama down to the death of RA- 
Vana and the recovery of Sita is ao well known 
that it is unnecessary to repeat it here. Rama's 
conflict with the demon-chief is recounted by the 
Hindus in all parts of India. It has occasioned 
the greatest annual festival in Bengal, the D urg A- 
paj4, when, for a whole fortnight, all business is 
suspended. Even thieves and roguea allow them- 
selves a vacation at that period, for magistrates 
and policemen get but little custom during those 
holidays. On the day that the Bengalis consign their 
Durgi tothe waters, Hindus of other provinces per- 
form the R4éma-[f14, concloding with the death 
of RAvana, of which that day is the anniversary, 

The sequel of the story is neither so popularly 
known norere all the legends of it concurrent, 
The topic has always appeared to devout Hindus 
one of extreme delicacy, The banishment of Sf t 4, 
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without the slightest fault in her, and while sho 
was in acondition requiring the tenderest care, is 
too solemn a subject for popular merriment or 
mimic shows, The description in the Utara 
Rama Cherita is equally affecting and 


| Rama had scarcely returned to Ayodhya and 


resumed the reins of government amid the congra- 
tulations of his relatives, ministers, and spiritual 
guides, when Rishyasring a proclaimed a great 
sacrifice, which took away Vasishtha and his wife 
from the capital of the empire, The king received 


| from them benedictory messages and injunctions— 
ontheone hand (Arundhat? pressing 


the ad- 
vice) to pay to his queen Sita all the tender at- 
tention which a virtuous wife in a delicate state 
of health, could claim from a husband, and on the 
other hand (Vasishtha himself laying the com- 
mand) to govern the kingdom consistently with 
popular approbation. R4ma wasa good king as 
well as an affectionate husband, and willingly pro- 
mised hearty compliance with both the precepts, 
Meanwhile, with a view to ascertain the popular 
will and the opinion of the public on his measures, 
he had employed a confidential to bring 
him daily reports of the town-talk in his capital, 
He was thunder-struck on learning, immediately 
afterhig receipt and acceptance of Vasishtha's 
commands, that the citizens talked scandal about 
Sit&, because of her capture by Rivana and 
compulsory stay at Lanka, R4ma, a little be- 
fore this awfully scandalous report reached his ears, 
had answered Vasiahtha's message by promis- 
ing to guide himself according to the wishes of 
his subjects, to propitiate whom (4ridhandya lo- 


kasya) he wae ready to sacrifice everything— 


| “ affection, pity, and happiness,” yea and if fate so 


will, the danghter of Janaka herself, his beloved 
queen, 

BhavabhOti has represented, with all the 
pathos which the refined vocabulary of Sanskrit 
could impart, and his own extraordinary genius 
could conceive, the distractions produced in R ima's 
thind on receiving the report of his Brahman emis- 
wary to the prejudice of his honoured and beloved 
queen. The indignation of posterity has affixed to 
the reporter of such a defamatory gossip the appel- 
lation of * Darmukha," or foul-mouthed. Tha poet, 
however, represents him os reluctantly and 
fally communicating the awful intelligence in the 
faithful discharge of a disagreeable office which he 
had undertaken at the king's own desire, With 
inexpresaible mental pain, Rima decided on fol- 
lowing what policy and worldly honour required, 
rather than what real justice and conjugal obliga- 
tions demanded. Pilnte-like, he abandoned one 
whom he knew to be innocent, and stole awny from 
a wife sleeping by his side, as guileless, as she was 
dutiful, and directed his brother Lakshmana 
to conduct her to the woods. Stta&was thes ban- 


| ished to the forests, and left unprotected in the, 


(= 6 ?-~-—_— —— 
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midst of noxious animals and “raw-flesh eating” 
cannibals, when she was about to become a mother. 
By the interference of supernatural agencies, Sit 4 
was both preserved and also safely delivered of 
twin sons, who were entrusted to the fostering 
careof Valmtfki, the author of the Ramdyana. 
Meanwhile an incident occurred, itself anindex of 
social manners of the age, which led Rama to a 
second visit of the forests of Dan dak a, the scene 
of his previous exile. An infant son of a Brahman 
expired by an untimely, and therefore an unac- 
countable, death. His body, together with the 
guilt of his death, was laid at Rama's door, It 
could not be believed that such a life would be eut 
off in ita very bloom, without some national sin 
pressing on the empire through the king's misrule, 
Nor could Rama himself disown responsibility, 
which the sense of theage attached to the royal 
office. But then where was the misrule?, What 
official neglect could be attributed to a monarch 
who had gone the length of sacrificing the wife of 
his bosom for the sake of the commonwealth ? 
While be was thas musing in his mind, an “ serial 
voice” declared that a Sudra of the name of Sam - 
bika was practising religious austerities on the 
earth, “His head must be struck off by thee 0 
Rima! by slaying him, raise thou the Brahman to 
life.” 

Rima now discovered the cause of the Brahman 
boy's untimely death. A S'udra, who should have 
devoted his whole time to the service of the twice- 
born orders, had undertaken religious exercises 
which were forbidden to his class. Even a Brah- 
aan was subject to ex-communication if he per- 
formed any spiritual services for the benefit of a 
Sudra. This invasion of the privileges of twice- 
born men by Sambfitka, was asin which infect- 
ed the whole community, and threw the kingdom 
nniler the ban of the divine displeasure. Rima 
set out, sword in hand, in search of the audacious 
Sudra who was aspiring after heavenly felicity. 
This brings the king a second time to the Dan- 
daka forest, where he foundSambfika in the 
act of spiritual devotion, and, having thus caught 
hin in the fact, struck off his head without « ques- 
tion, 


R Am a at last discovers bis much injured wife and 
recognizes his princely sons. The drama conclades 
with their happy reunion, 

The most touching descriptions in this tragi- 
comic drama are those pourtrayed in the scenes 
where the banished Sit & meets, and, herself being 
invisible, recognizes RAma, who hears her voice 
and recoguizes hor touch, but (the supernataral 
powers having so managed it) without optical per- 
ception of her form. His distractions on the oc- 
casion are vividly—perhaps too vividly described— 


for it is impossible to read the description without 
the most affecting emotions, - 

And here we must notice our author's incidental 
representation of an ancient Hindu custom which 
may surprise some of our readers, The learned 
Brahmans knew how to relish beef long before the 
English came into the country. 

Inthe Vishkambhaka (or prelude) of the 4th 
Act, two Brahman pupils of V Alin tki are intro- 
duced—one of whom was an aitentive student, the 
other, fonder of jests and witticisms than of les 
sons, and unable even to speak Sanskrit. The boys 
had got a holiday in consequence of the arrival of 
Vasishtha on the very day which was to terminate 
with the happy re-unien of Rama and Sit&. The 
jester asks his more learned companion the name 
of “ the guest that came to-day at the head of this 
great troop of reverend seniors." He was told it 
was Vasishtha. 

“ Saudhataki—Ah, Vasishtha is his name. 

Bhindéyana. Certainly. . 

S. I was thinking he must be a tiger ora wolf, 

B. What do you mean ? te 

S. Why, the moment he arrived he gobbled up 


gost, for that is what the writer on ceremonial law 
ordains. 

S. Ha! you are caught out. 

B. How do you mean ? 

8. Why, when Vasishta« and his companions 
came, the calf was slaughtered, whereas this very 
day when the royal sage J-an ak a arrived, an offer- 
ing consisting of curds, and honey only was pre 
sented to him by the Reverend V 41m fk i himseli 
and the calf was let go unharmed. 

B. Theceremony first mentioned is appointed by 
sages for those who do not abstain from flesh, but 
the revered J ana ka is under a vow of abstinence.” 

Abbe da Bois despaired of the extension of 
Christianity in India, simply because 


‘ entertaining reverend 
sages in the identical way, The slaughter of « calf 
or bull on the arrival of a disti 


hospitality. The custom was indeed so wideiy 
prevalent that goghna or “cow-killer” passed es s 
recognized term for “ guest.” Panini the gram- 
marian had to give the etymology of “ cow-killer” 
in the sense of a guest. He did so in the Sutra 
(TIL. 4, 73) Disa-goghnau sampradine, which is 


The story of Rima to the death of 
contained in the Maha Vira Charita is considered 
by Professor Pickford as an 


ji 


, 85 & synonym 
for Rakshasa, and the legends of R A m a's being 
a lineal descendant of the Sun, and of Sita having 

therefore 


sprung from the ploughing of a field, and ‘ 
are 


identified with the labours =i se an 
course arguments favouring the ‘eesor’s 

rical explanation of the capture of Sit a by the chief 
of the night ry ver beted esters ct ase 
darkness, and her subsequen recovery by the might 
of the solar hero. But the events of the Ramifyana 
areso intimately connected with the national tradi- 
tion of the actual conquest of the Dekhan by the 
Aryans, that we cannot reconcile ourselves to reduce 
the whole “narrative to an allegorical myth, re- 
presenting either the succession of day and night, 
ors casual stoppage of cultivation by inclement 
weather and its restoration by returning sunshine, 
or of the annual rotation of winter and sutmmer. 
Night and day, winter and suminer, again, are ideas 
which must be very different in the latitudes of the 
Indian Dekhan from what they are in Southern 


& time, yet his reign is short, and goodness in the 
end triumphs.” And we cordially join him in saying 
* this, then, is no new story, 
this story of RA m a we discover something, 
ded like a fossil in human traditions of 
that fy rink Reminds us ofa remarkable 


REVIEW, 


Na‘oa'naxpa ortheJoxor rwe Swaxe Wort: A Bad- 
dhist Drama in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose 


Maen With an Introduction by 
Professor xii and | » London, Tribner 
and Co, 1872, oe se 

Tur learned Professor of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has added an interesting preface 
to this translation made by one of his* studenta. 
The Nagdnanda was edited in Calcutta in 1864 by 
Madhava Chandra Ghosha. MS. copies are scarce ; 
and it is not mentioned in Prof. Wilson's list of 


* In the Meghsdita—“Santanténdm twamasi saranam.” 
Again “ Twayyéyattan Krishiphalamiti.” 
t The Réméyans of Vilmiki says : (B@lakénda 16 Chap.) 


The play is quoted in the Sthitya-derpana on 
Pages &9, 184,189 and 249; ‘also in the Das’ 
On pages 64, 65,74, and 178. - Now the author of 
the Dava-rupa lived af the court of King Manja, 
uncle of Bhoja of Dharé, 


about the year 993 (sec 
PE WLS SP Race ee 
Sentaahnh spamdethtye Révanen 
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ations show that the Nigdnanda and the Ratndvali 
and king Sri Harsha Deva, who is mentioned on | 
their author, most be dated anterior to the time of | 
Bhoja or hisuncle Munja, Professor Cowell argues | 
that the Nighnandsa and the Ratnévali could not 
have been produced by the same suthor, and that 
while be agrees with Mr. Hall that Bipa wrote the 
former, the latter, he thinks, must be attributed to 
Dhivaka. He thinks there can be no doubt that 
the King Sri Harsha Deva of these two playa is 
different person from tha Si Harsha who wrote 
the Naishadha, His age is uncertain. Babi Rajen- 
dralila Mitra (Jour, Beng. As. Soc. 1864) conjec- - 
tures he lived in the tenth century. “ But I find,” 
says Prof. Cowell, “ from a notice in the first-nom- 
ber ofthe Indian Antiquary (p. 30), that Dr. Bihlor 
of Bombay has recently fixed his date in the twelfth 
century.” 

This delightful little volume is beautifully print- 
ed ; and every line of the translation, the preface 
and the notes bears the trace of learning and con- | 
scientious accuracy. 

In the first act, which has a prologue wherein, 
according to custom, some blessing from a deity is 
invoked upon the audience, andin which alone in 
Sanskrit literature the power thos invoked is 
Buddha, Jimitavahona falls upon the “ tranquil 
charme of an ascetic grove.” The basins ond fuel 
are all right, whilst doubtful passages of the Veda 
are constantly discussed by the Munia. “ Even 
these trees, taught respect for a guest, seom to 
utter asweet welcome, with the murmuring of 
bees, and make, so to speak, an obeisance with 
their heads bowed down with fruit; sprinkling 
rains of flowers, they present one a propitiatory 
offering. I think we shall have peace while living 
here.” Then enters the ground Malayavati, daughter 
of Visvwavasu, who, after some talk with her maid, 
begina to sing, whereupon the hero and his friend 
begin to peep—the former exclaiming—* If she be 
a goddess, the thousand eyes of Hari have all they 
can wish. If she boa woman of the Nigas, then 
whilst hor face is there, the lowest hell is not with- 
oat its moon. If she be of the Vidyadharas, 
then our race surpasses al) others. If she he born 
of a family of Siddhas, then in the three worlds are 
the Siddhas glorious." His Vidishaka is of a 
similar opinion, and Jove-making immediately pro- 
ceeds apparently to the satisfaction of -all present. 
The eutry of an ascetic announcing that the head | 
of the family requires the heroine at the time of 
mid-day oblation closes the first act by separating 
the sighing lovera. In the second scene both are 
in great distress, raving about in love. till they over- 
bear and matters become worse ; the beroine thinks 
the hero ia talking about someboly else, and gets a 
noose over her neck to hang herself. The hero comes 
to the rescue, and a full understanding and the | 
Gandharva marriage takes place. The third act - 


Colebrooke, Essoys, Vol. II. p. 58). Other consider- 
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gives a very graphic picture of the marriage 
merry-makings. The Viddshaka gets very moch 
pulled about by a Vila or parasite, who is so drunk 
that he mistakes him for his sweet-heart. This is 
the more ludicrous because the jester is a Brahman. 
There is a garden scene which closes with the entry 
of Mitrivasn, son of the king of the Biddhas, who 
announces tothe hero that Mabanga has attacked 


his kingdom. The action io Act IV. is stirring. The 
| bero’s companion explains how, lest the whole 


snake world should be destroyed through fear of 
the furious descent of Garuda, king of birds, the 
king of the lower world arranged with hia im- 
placable foe that, at the spot where the scene lies a 
Naga should be ready daiiy for his dinner, “How 
well," says the hero, “ were the snakes defended by 
their king! Amongst his thousand double tongues 
was there not one with which he could say— my- 


| self is given by me this day to save the life of a 


stake ?"” and again, on seeing the heaps of Niga 


| bones he exclaims. “Wonderful! Fools commit 


sin even for the sake of « worthless body, which 
soon perishes, is ungrateful, and a storehouse of all 
uncleanness, Well, this destruction of the N 

will assuredly bring some judgment, Would that 
by giving up my own body I might save the life of 
asingle Niga!" An opportunity easily presente it- 
self, for hereupon enters a victim Naga Prince with 
his mother and servant, whom no entreaty will 
dissunde from assuming the red badge by which 
Garuda recognises his daily victim. The scene 
between the prince, the old woman, and the hero ia 
pathetically put, and ends by the prince going to 
“walk round the southern Gokarna which is close at 
hand,” so os to be better prepared to be born into a 
new state, He however leaves the red garment 
behind him, and this the hero joyfully seizes, for he 
saya “through the merit that I gain to-day by 
protecting a Niga at the sacrifice of myself, may I 
still obtain in succeeding existences a body to be 
sacrificed for others!" Natural enough, as Mr, 


| Boyd observes, for “to escape from the necessity 


of future birth and to obtain Nirvana is the supreme 
end of the Buddhist system." Here descends 
Garuda in blackness of darkness, and asserts that 


| he must take the bero, “and ascend the Malayan 
| Mountain, there to eat him at my pleasure.” and tha 


curtain falls. 

The fifth Act is by far the mont striking, it opens 
with o universal lamentation for the dis on 
of the hero on the part of his parents and wife and 
his father-in-law's ambassador and others—with 
whom the delivered Naga prince at last consorts and 
explains how matters stand. They all proceed to the 
hill home of Garuda where they see “ the enemy of 
the Nigas,on a pinnacle of the Malaya, making new 
gulliesin the mountain-side as he rubs his gory beak, 
The woods around are all uprooted and burnt 
by the streaks of flaming fire from his eyes, and 
the ground is hollowed round him by his dreadiuy 
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another series of lamentations joined in by Garuda 
himself when he finds he has wronged the hero ;: 
—" What a terrible sin, Ihave committed,” says 
Garuda! “In o word this is a Bodhi-sattwa whom 
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tion of living beings, may not ripen to bear fruit, 
but may be all absorbed in thy merits, as a morsel 
of salt thrown into the depths of yonder ocean,” 
Garuda promises to do so, nor trouble the Nigasany 
more, and the victorious hero sinks in a dying state. 
Garuda thereupon bethinks himself of a way to 
wipe out his disgrace—*“ I will pray to Ima 
and persuade him by a shower of ambrosia to re- 
store to life not only Jimmitavihana, bat all those 
lords of Nagas that bave been eaten by me and are 
now mere akeletons.” The goddess Gauri now 
descends a dea ex machind, and sprinkles the hero ; 


| the repentant lord of birds senda hie shower of am- 


brosia; the hero is restored to life, and, in conclusion, 
makes a neat little speech wherein he expresses his 
unbounded satisfaction in seeing his worthy pervuta 
and wife, in having performed the feat of tamng 
the lord of birds, and in rendering the Nagas safe 
for ever, and also in being honoured by the bodily 
presence of the goddess Gauri. 
A. H. B, 





ON THE ANCIENT REMAINS IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
(From the Report af the late J. A. C. Boswell, Eog., M. C. 8., Offg. Collector Krishna Distriet.*) 


history and civilization, each period having its own 
distinct relica, These I classify as follows -— 

I.—Natural caves enlarged by the hand of man 
and used as dwelling places probably by the aburi- 
Eines, 

IL.—Very ancient sculptures of serpents belong- 
ing probably to the Takehaks or Dasyus. 

IIl.—Cremlechs, sepulchral tumuli, and stone 
circles, the remains of the early Scythic or Turanian 
races before the Aryan invasion, 

I'V.—The rock caves and temples and topes of the 
Buddhist era. 

V.—The relics of the transition period when 
Brabmaniem triumphed over Buddhism, represented 
by Brahmanical sculptures introduced into the old 
Buddhist caves, and sculptured stones taken from 
Boddhist buildings and need in the construction of 
temples to Vish?u and Shiva. 

VI.—Temples of the Brahmanical period, with in- 
scriptions which purport to be from 300 to 800 years 
old. 


VIL_—Forts illustrating the periods of the Uriya 
sovercigns, the Heddi Chiefs, the Bijnyanagar or 
Royulu dynasty, the Muhammadam conquest, the 
rise of Zamindars, and the power of the Mardthas 
and Rohillas. 


VIII.—The mahals or palaces of Zarnindars con- | 


strocted within the last century. 


* This Report, from the Proceedings of the Madras 
Government, Revenue Department, of 7th Nov, 1870, cou- 
taina so much interesting maticr, that most of it seema 
deterring of being reproduced. Wedo not agree, howerer 
with some of the lamented author's theories ; for example 





| French, and English. 





I. Aboriginal Caves —These remains are to be 
chiefly found in the Palnad—a wild rocky country, 
but sparsely inhabited. The chief caves are those 
of Guttikonda and Sanagallu, both within a few 
miles of Kareupudi. The one at Guttikonda I visit- 
ed. Itis about two miles from the village of that 
name, <Atthe bottom of the hill «large artificial 
pond has been made. Th= ascent of the hill is now 
made by a flight of loose stone-steps, and at the top, 
facing the approach, a «mall Shivalaya stands, On 
the top is the grave of the Inte Karnam of the village, 
who was a Lingayat, and, at bis particular request, 
was buried here with an altar-sort of structure over 
bis remains, and close by, a tombstone with a Linga 
carved on it, and an inscription in Telngu. I men- 
tion these particulars to show bow religions associa- 
tions gradually accumulate and invest with new 
ideas an old cave like this, Immediately facing the 
grave, is the entrance to the cave, which is high and 
wide, On entering, one finds oneself in a spacious 
natural chamber, with an artificial dais or altar. 
Outof thishall, a gallery proceeds in « downward 


| direction. The passage is in some place: very low, 


so that one is compelled to stoop or crawl. The air 
is very oppressive, and respiration difficuic Lighted 
by torches, the visitor proceeds a considerable way 
down, and then the passage gradually ascends, At 
the end of about 160 yards, there isa perennial 
eS 


the ethnological and chronological place assign-d to the 
first three classes of remains does not appear tenable, Some 
paragrapha have been omitted (p. 151) as 
otherwise the report is given without material altera- 
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spring, filling a large basin in the rock, about 
14 yards across, The place is now resorted to 
for sacred ablutions. The water is clear and limped, 
but there fioata on the surface a white powder or 
formation of lime, which, when collected in a cloth 
and dried, resembles white sand. Beyond this point 
the cave has not been penetrated in the memory of 
man, but there ore galleries ranning further on int 
the rock, and local traditions tell of «nder-ground 
pasaayes to Banares und Hameshwaram. The rock 
through which the nave extends is disintegrated, and 
readily crumbles away, which will probably ac- 
count for the natural formation of the cave by the | 
action of water, It may be surmised that it was nsed 
asaplace of habitation by the aboriginal races, 
whose descendants we probably see in the Yanadia | 
aud Yerakalas. There ia aleo a tradition that it 
was atone time inhabited by a band of recluses, 
probably during the Buddhist era. About. twenty 
years ago a Saniyasi, by name Lakshmi Niriyap- 
Appa, took up his abode here, and improved the 
passage leading to the spring, and revived its cele- 
brity. Brabmanism found it desirable to give it a 
sacred tradition which runs to the following 
effect :—Machukandudu was a royal saint who be- 
longed to the Solar race in the age before Rama. 
Wearied out with his exertions in carrying ona 
war with the Rikshasas—a term always used here 
aa designating the Buddhists—he retired to this 
cave, and, like Rip van Winkle, indulged himself | 
inasleep for some centuries, Meantime, the war 
between the Devatas and Rikehasas continued, and, | 
in course of time, the Rakshasas beset Krighpa, who 
wok refuge in the depths of this cave and disap- 
peared, The Rikshasas entering the cave in pursuit 
vf Kyighpo, disturbed the rest of Machukundudu, | 
who arose like a giant refreshed and extirpated the 
descendants of his old foes. 

The cave at Sanagalle I have not. visited, bat it 
ia said to be entered by descending oa sort of well. 
into the rock, bes the passage is over-grown and has 
not been entered for many years. 

At Stirugurata there is a rock-spring which | 
never runs dry, and a natural reservoir. It is much | 
resorted to on sxcred Aaya for bathing. 

There are also other caves in the Palnad. I saw 
several in the banks of the Krighpa, on the Haidari- 
bid side, as I came down the river in « boat. 

In other partaof the district the only other na- 
teral caves | hove come across are at Mangalagiri 
and Undavalli in the Guntur Taluga, These. two 
places, seven miles apart, are eaid to be connected by 
an under-ground All that ia to be seen isa 
passage going into the rock, but it has not been 
etplored in the memory of man, and is said to be 
iofested with makes, 

IT, Very ancient sculptures of Snakes, belonging 
probably to the Takshakas or Dasyus, or whoever may | 







have been the races that inhabited the country before | 


the Seythic or Twranian immigration. Of their 
great antiquity I believe there can be no doubt. 
They may be found in the enclosures of many 
temples, A oumber of them are either collected 
around a tree—very often the Ficus religiosa—af- 
fording corroborative evidence of the antiquity of 
tree and serpent-worship in this part of the country, 
of they are ranged along the outer wall of the tem- 
ple, ard are regarded with peculiar veneration by 
the lower clanses of the people. In some villages I 
have ecen an old serpent-stone which has probably 
heen turned up in cultivating the ground, installed 
in ashrine of itsown as the popular object of wor- 
slip. These sculptures are of the roughest and 
rudest description ; the forms of the snakes are 
varied, and an interesting collection of photographs 
might be made from thease stones, which are proba- 
bly the earliest representations of native art existing 
in the country. 

TEL, Seythie remains of Sepulture.—These consist 
of cromlechs, sepulehral tumuli, and stone circles, 
and are found in several parts of the Palnad, ete. 
My researches were made in the neighbourhood of 
Earonpodi. I found the cairns much resembling 
those in the Koimbatur district and on the Nilgiris, 
There isa large field covered with these cairns, 
many of which have been opened and examined, 
It may be pe em ise some orders for the 
preservation that remain, os 
interesting relics, aE 

In every instance there isa | flat stone 
the top of the Ikst-vase, which So formed sith saad 
folly selected flat stones placed on edge, so ns to 
form a square or oblong chamber. In one of the 
sides there is often a sort of entrance left. Bome- 
times there iss hole in one of the side slabs, com- 
municating with an adjacent chamber in which 
pottery, etc., is found. The kist-oaen is entirely 


vessels of baked clay of Various shapes : 

pottery resembling the common chattizy of the pre- 
sent day, as well as vases, basins, and cups of antique 
and graceful forms now quite out of use, In some 
cases the pottery ia burnt red throughout ; in some 
burnt black throughout ; in some half burnt - in 
some red ontaide and black within ; and sometimes 
it is hand-giazed. These vessels were probabl 
to contain offerings or provisions for the dead. 
are generally found in an inverted position. In ong 
tomb I opened there was a portion of an ivory or 
bone bracelet, but I came across no iron implements 
such as I have found in the Koimbatur cairns. The 
size of the bones, teeth, eto, show the race of men 
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who employed this means of sepulture to have been, 
in physical configuration, much on the same scale 
an the present natives of the country, and gives no 
support to the local tradition, which is, that they are 
the remains of an extinct race of Pigmies who, 
being threatened with a storm of fire from heaven, 
built these stone structures and retired into them 
when the anticipated danger arrived, but were over- 
whelmed, buried, and burnt alive in the surround- 
ie , 


- ion. The position in which the bones 
are found show, however, also, that the corpse was 
first burnt, and the bones collected and heaped in 
the stone cells. 

It is said that many years ago a ryot dug upin 
this field of tombs a large bell-metal wheel, but he 
kept his discovery a secret, and had the wheel 
broken up. There wre persons still living who say 
they have seen pieces of it, This must have beer a 
Buddhist relic. 

The kist-caens are of all sizes from abont three 
feet square to twenty feet square, One of the Jarg- 
est may be seen immediately behind the District 
Mansiff's Court. The converging slab is an enorm- 
ous mass about a foot thick, 

These evidently appear to be the remains of the 
Seythian or Turanian race who first conquered the 
aborigines and settled in India, and must therefore 
be of very great antiquity. We do not know of 


any race of a subsequent period in this part of India, — 


who employed both cremation and interment in 
their mode of disposing of the dead, 

To the westward of Amravati on the Krithva, 
celebrated for its Buddhist remains, and near an 
unexplored mound known as kuchi dibba, there are 
a great number of rude circles of stone which have 


been noticed by Mr. Fergusson in his Tree and Ser- | 


pent-worship. A still greater nomber of these re- 
mains are found at a distance of four or five miles 
to the south-cast, where they cover the roots of the 
hills. They range apparently from twenty-four to 
thirty-two feet indiameter,andwhen dug into, have 
always yielded cinerary urns, burnt bones, and other 
indications of being burning places, 

On the left bank of the Krishna also in the Nandi- 
gama Taluqa these monuments are to be found in 
~ great numbers, extending for many miles in all 
directions, 1s noticed in a review of Mr. Ferguason's 
work in the Edinburgh Review.® 

IV. Buddhist remains.—The most. celebrated 
Buddhist remains in this district are the antique 
marble sculptures of Amravati, recently brought to 
the notice of the public, and illnstrated by Mr, 
James Fergusson in his Tree and Serpent Worship, 
Amrivati is situated on the right bank of the river 
Krighaa, about twenty miles above Bejwida, 

These sculptures were first discovered by Captain 
C. Mackenzie in 1797. Some years previous to 
Captain Mackenzie's visit, the Vasereddi Raja of 


* Vol. CREX. (Oct. 1869,) p. 501.—En, 





of Mr. Ferguson's restoration of the Amaravati tope, which follows bere in the original report.—En, 
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Chintapalli, attracted by the sanctity of the temple 
| dedicated to Shiva under the title of Amarashwaras- 


wimi, determined to build a town here and a resi- 
dence for himself. He had recourse for stone to the 
walls of Dharanekota, the ruins of an ancient city, 
about half a mile to the westward of Amrivati, He 
also opened several mounds adjoining the spot, 
and among them the one known #8 Dipavadi-dinna 
or the Hill of Lights, when the remaina of an an- 
cient Buddhist dagoba were found. Large quanti- 
ties of thestone he removed and employed in build- 
ing new temples and palaces, and many of the fine 


| marble sculptires perished, being burnt for lime. 


The Raja discovered in his excavationa a small 
relic-caaket of stone with a lid—on opening which 
a crystal was found containing « small pearl, some 
gold leaf, and other things of no value, This waa 
sent to the Madras Museum, 

Captain (afterwards Colonel) Mackenzie, 


| Surveyor 
General, first saw Amravati in 1797. He visited 


the spotagain in 1816, and had eighty drawings 
made of the sculptures. He selected a number 
of the stones which were forwarded to Calcutta in 
1819. Subsequently a number were brought to 
Masulipatam, with the view, it is said, of erecting 
some building, and they lay there for more than 
eighteen years before they were given to Mr. 
Alexander, Master Attendant, Some were removed 
to the temple of Shivagatga._ 

Sir Walter Elliot resumed the excavations at Am- 
ravati in 1840, and discovered a portion of the monu- 
ment not before touched, These slabs had, however, 
all been probably removed in the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries from their original positions, Mr. 
Fergusson surmises, and built into alittle chapel, 
of which they formed the walls. Sir Walter Elliot 
sent a large number of the sculptures to Madras, 
where they lay . till they were sent home 
to England in 1856. In London they were put out 
ofthe way into a coach-house attached to Fife- 
house, where they were at last discovered by Mr. 
Fergusson, who was able to appretiate their value. 

Besides the ecolptures sent to England, there 
were others deposited in the Central Museum, 
Madras. Some are to be found in the Bejwida 
Museum, and a few are in the possession of Captain 
Maiden, Master Attendant, Masulipatam.¢ : 

Such inscriptions as have been found at Amravati 
are in Pali, the form of letters being those of the 
Gupta alphabet, as used immediately before or after 
318, A.D, 

Colonel Mackenzie collected a considerable num- 
ber of coins about Dharanekota, some of these were 
Roman and others of the Baktrian Kadphises type 
affording additonal evidence as to the fact that the 
place-was of some importance about the Christian 
era, Some were gold coins. Small lend coina are 
still to be found there in great numbers, and may 


+ We omit Mr. Boswell's outline 
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be picked up on the surface of the ground after a | themselves, they found here an asylam for which 


shower of rain, but the impressions are almost en- 
tirely obliterated. 

Coins of a similar description, and probably of 
the same périod, are also to be found at Gudivads 
about the elevated mound on which a former Col- 
lector built a gala. The soil is thickly im- 
pregnated with en pottery and bricks. There 
are also other in the district where similar 
coins are met with— 

(1.) Sakhinala dibba near Bokkevala in Najivid 
Zamindari. 

(2.) On the mounds in the Dalamarte field near 
Marivad4, also in the Najivid Zamindari. 

(3.) In the Pati lands in the village of Panu- 
ganchiprol in Nandigama Taluqa. 

(4.) In the Savatapaya and Lavallapalli swamps 
of the Pondraka Salt Division, 

In connection with these leaden coins, I may 
mention that lead is found in considerable quanti- 
ties near Karempudi in the Palnad, but the mines 
are not now worked, Cupper is found both in the 
Palnad and Vinukonda Taluqas. 

The next most i Buddhist remains are 
the rock caves of BejwidA on the left, and Unda- 
valli on the right bank of the Krishpf. In 1868, 
when several scientific patties visited the Krishna 
district to make observations on the great Solar 
Eclipse of that year, Mr. J. Fergusson, the author of 
the well known work on the Rock Temples of India, 
drew the particular attention of the savans to the 
cave temples of Bejw&dA, with a view to obtain- 
ing faller information for the determination of the 
question asto their Buddhi~ origin. These caves 
are but little known and seldom visited. Those at 
BejwadA are hollowed out of the eastern side of the 
great hill, at the foot of which the town stands, and 
from the summit of which the telegraph wire is car- 
ried scross the river Krighya to a hill on the opposite 
side, a distance of about 5220 feet, without any 
support. At the foot of the hill at the north-east 
corner of the town, we come upon a small rock- 
temple which, in the wet season, is a foot or two 
decp in water. At the entrance is a representation 
of Venayakudu or Ganesha, showing that, if it had 
a Buddhist origin, it has been subsequently trans- 
formed into a Brahmsnical shrine. Further on 
there are soveral solitary caves cut out of the rock, 
like anchorite cells, some of which are only large 
enough for aman to crawl into. Going on still in 
& north-east direction, near the base of the hill, there 
is 8 good-sized mantapam, or porch, cut oat of the 
rock with eolid pillars of stone. Behind the man- 
tapam, and opening out of it, there is a chamber, 
and there are also several other chambers adjuining, 
which have been converted into shrines at one time, 
but subsequently deserted. In some there are stil] 
Seeees ms the mentapers I found om old man and 
two old women had taken up their permanent abode. 
Old and infirm, without the means of supporting 


they had to pay no rent, and which required no 


repairs. 

Ascending the hill from this spot, there is still 
another cave which was lately occupied by a Bairagi, 
or wandering devotee. He has divided the cave into 
several separate chambers with mud walls. The most 
interior one he appears to have devoted to 
purposes, which, as it has no chimney, must have fill- 
ed the other apartments with smoke. The Bairagi in 
question appears to have been a species of salaman- 
der, for his special penance was to sit in the centre 
of a circle, about eight feet in diameter having a 
trench all round (which is still to be seen), in which 
fires were lighted. In this magic circle he 


reputation of his own, and was much resorted to by 


_ women of all classes to whom nature had denied 


the much coveted joys of maternity. The cave is 
now empty, but there is little about it to indicate 
traces of its early origin. There is still another cave 
about half way up the hill just over the town and 
behind a later temple of Shiva. 

In the temple of MalleshwaraswAmi in the town 
itself, there are some figures and columns of much 
older date than the temple itself, These appear to 
be of Buddhist origin. One capital of a pillar is 
quite different from those of ordinary Hinda archi- 
tecture. 

At the Library in Bejw&d& there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha. out out of black stone. It is said 
to have been discovered buried near the base of the 
hill, on the top of which stands a bangala built by 
Colonel Orr, This image has, however, lost its fea- 
tures, which appear to have been wilfully defaced 
probably by the Muhammadans in their iconoclastic 
zeal. There is another perfect colossal figure of 
Buddha in the enclosure of a chaultry at GudiwagA, 
which much resembles the one at Bejwigi. The 
features are very fine, the hair woolly, and it has a 
ye serpent over its head. There is no 
one w ms any in this image, a 
ka wall worthy of crmsrotion: ped nach, 

At Gudiw4ga there is a circular mound resem- 
bling; the one at Amravati. It is known as lanja 
dibba or bariot's mound. It is to have 
been raised by a dancing girl who lived on the top 
and confined herself to one meal a-day, of which 
she delayed to partake till she could see the lights 
at Akarepalli Pagoda. The mound, however, evi- 
dently covers the ruins of a Buddhist dagoba. Well 
burnt bricks are found in large quantities, As there 
is no stone available in this neighbourhood, sculp- 
tures probably do not exist, but the people tell of « 
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similar mounds also known as lanja dibbalu cover- 
ing similar Buddhist remains at Ghantasalapalam in 
Bandar Taluga, and Brittirprola in Repalli Taluga. 

There ore also a number of copper Buddhist 
figurea in the Library at Bejwigi. These were 
found buried at Budhavani in the Repalli Taluqa—a 
place which retains traces of its origin in its name. 
There are three images of Buddha, one seated under 
atripple umbrella, two standing with the head 
surrounded bya wheel or circle. There are alao two 


copper shrines of which the images are wanting. | 


Besides these there are a number of copper images 
of the Buddhist saints, varying in size from one to 
two feet inheight. These are beautifully executed, 
and might bear comparison with Grecian or Roman 
figures for asymmetry and design, Most of the 
figures have the caste thread, and the folds of the 
dresses are very gracefully represented. Ench figure 
formerly stood on a pedestal of its own, but I am 
informed that, as these pedestals bore certain char- 
acters, probably the names of the saints, they were 


sent to Madras to be deciphered. They have never, | 
however, been returned. I presume they are in the 


Government Central Museum. [would recommend 
bringing the figures and these pedestals together 
again. Each figure has a spike below the feet to 
fit into the pedestal, The fearures are finely cu 
the hair woolly, and the holes of the cara unnatural- 
ly extended and pendant. In one of the images the 
eyes are of silver, The positions are very natural, 
easy, and graceful. 

Crossing the river Krishoa at Bejwadi, about a 
mile and-s-half above and west of Sitinagaram, is 
the village of Undavalli, at the foot of a high hill, 
‘along whose base and sides there are the remains 
of a considerable number of rock caves and temples, 
evidently of Buddhist origin. There is a rock tem- 
ple of two storeys close to the village which has 
been recently utilized as a granary. There are 
several hermit cells scattered about with more or 
leas carved stone about the entrances, in some of 
which pigs have taken up their abode. In various 
places the figures of elephants and other aniinals in 
the Buddhist style of representation are to be seen 
depicted, A pathway along the side of the moun- 
tain, at some elevation, leada to more of these re- 
mains, At one place there is a mantapam cut out of 
the rock and supported by stone pillars, more soli- 
tary cells, and, lastly, a rock temple of four storeys 
of considerable proportions. The two lower storeys 
are completely buried in débris. From the first floor 
there runs an unexplored gallery far into the rock, 
which is said to be an under-ground means of com- 
munication with Mangalagiri, seven miles off, 

The four storied temple, although it bears many 
evident traces of its original Buddhist origin, has 


subsequently been transferred into a temple of | 


Vithou under the designation of Anantesenu. On 
this third storey is a large hall, supported by solid 
stone columns, and on each of these is represented, 


asfaras they can be deciphered, scenes from the 
history of Rima. There is the rape of Sith by 
Ravana, her search and rescue by Hanuman, the 
Ravapa, ete. At one end of the hall is « gigantic 
figure repesenting Vighpu as Narasinihaswimi 
stretched at length upon the seven-headed serpvat, 
whose heads rise above his. There are two gigantic 
figures at his feet in bas relievo, and a number of 
others of smaller dimensions. These appoar to have 
been originally painted, for there are remains of 
paint in spots, representations of flowers between 
the figures, which have boon exquisitely done with 
Pre-Raphelite minuteness, The only Boddhist 
aculpture of figures I could trace waathe representa- 
tion of Buddha seated with a row of disciples on 
either side. This, however, the Brahmans affirmed 
was a representation of Vighow and the Rishis, 
Leading outof the centre hall, there are other smaller 
chambers with more sculpture upon the walla, Many 
of these have become quite obliterated owing to 
the disintegration of the rock on which thoy were 
cut. Others have been obliterated in modern times 
with a free use of whitewash. On the fourth storey 
is another hall with chambers leading out of it, with 


more sculpture, but all the sculptures here are much 


inferior to those of Amravati, and, with few exeep- 
tions, of the Brahmanical period, The legend of 
Kima and [ivapa is cousidered to represent the feud 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, and the final 
triumph of the former over the latter, Here wa 
linve the storey represented in the livi ng rock. The 
winning party, having got these temples of their old 
rivals, have sought to obliterate the traces of tha 
old religion, and have substituted in their placa 
the symbols and legends of the triumphant form of 
worship. 

Near the large temple there is an inscription on 
a rock in Telugu nearly obliterated with whitewash, 
but, from the form of the letters, I infer that it is 
not of any very ancient date, 

Lhave alluded to the term Rékahnea as heing 
commonly used to designate the Buddhists, and 
various remains have been traditionally handed 
down, associated with these Rikshasas. The chicf 
traditions of the Palnad relate to the wars between 
the Devatas and Rakshasas, and the conntry is 
spoken of as the land of the Rakshasas, The names, 
too, have their own significance as evidence to this 
fact. Karempudi is said to be derived from Karra, 
one of the Rakshasaleadera, Durgi after his brother 
Dusbava. The ancient legendsare all localized, Thus 
itis said that when Rama killed the two brothers 
Karra and Dusbava, the nows was conveyed to Ru- 
vana, who was in great grief. Then it was suggest 
ed to him by Marichudu (from whom the village of 
Macherla derives its name) that he should carry off 
Sité, the wife of Rima, which he accomplished, 
transporting herto Ceylon. Rima first heard the 
news of Sitd'srape, it is anid, at Vinukonda, (the 


i 
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most masterly style, and another on the road 

from the river to the Pagoda of Shrishailam. The 
former I have not been able to find ; the latter is said 
to be in the Karnul district. There are also rock 
temples at Itipotula, Jatepallam, Elshwaram, and at 
other places along the banks of the Krishna in the 
Palnad, of which at present but little is known and 
which would doubtless repay investigation. 

V. Relics of the transition period, when Brahma- 
niam triumphed over Buddhism.—This period is re- 
presented by Brahmanical sculptures introduced 
into the old Buddhist caves, and sculptured stones 
taken from Buddhist buildings, and used in the con- 
struction of temples dedicated to Vishnu and Shiva. 

The solar race entered India about 1,000 years 
before the lunar race, which was about the thirteenth 
century B.C. Both these were Aryans. 

From this time till the third or fourth century 
B.C., no horde of any race, so far as we know, 
crossed the Indus. By this time the blood of the 
Aryans had become so mixed and impure that the 
Veda was no longer possible as a rule of faith, and 
when Shékya Muni attempted to revive, in Bud- 
dhism, the religion of the aboriginal Turanians, the 
call found a ready respqnse. Buddha is ordinarily 
reported to have been born at Kapilavasto, a emall 
principality north of the Ganges, B.C. 623, [and to 
havedied] at Kusanagara in the same neighbourhood 
about B.C. 543. Mr. Fergusson has fixed the first 
century after Christ for the building of the Bud- 
dhist tope at Sanchi between Bhilsa and Bhopal, 
Central India. 

Amravati he places inthe fourth century, A.D., 
and the caves of Ajanta in the seventh century, A.D. 
From this period the decline of Buddhism dates. 
Shankara Achfrya, the principal teacher of Shai- 
vism, lived about the eighth or ninth century, A.D., 
and out of Buddhism rose the Jaina and Vaishnava 
faiths ; these are both direct products of Buddhism : 
indeed Buddha is recognized as the ninth Avatar of 
Vishnno, 

In many parts of this district is to be noticed the 
employment of sculptured stones of very ancient 
date in the construction of Vaishnava and Shaiva 
temples. The sculptures usually represvut animals, 
elephants, horses, deer, bears, tigers, alligators, 
and various sorts of birds and fishes. The anato- 
mical proportions of these representations are ex- 
cellent, but in the fabrics in which they are found, 
they are quite out of keeping with the more recent 
buildings ; thus there is at Vinukonda an ancient 





ed. One room is used for a school, and the other 
has been recently applied for, for » Post Office. 
Other instances of the use of stones taken fron: 
older Buddhist structures for the construction of 
later temples may be seen at Parachur in the Ba- 


patla Taluq, and at Gurjala and Piduguralla in the 
Palnad. Near the latter village are a number of 
mounds forming a sort of large circle, which the 
people believe to be the remains of an old fort. 
The appearance of these mounds bears, however, a 
very strong rosemblance to the deparali dinni at 
Amrivati, beneath which the Amravati 

were discovered. They have never been opened. 
Scattered all around are great quantities of broken 
pottery, but no coins are known to have beet 
found here, 


A careful examination of existing temples would 
lead to the discovery of many ancient relics of 
Buddhism ; indeed, one comes across them conti- 
nually, and the transition from the old to the recetit 
formn of faith seems to be very clearly marked on 
the archwological remains of this district. 

VI. Temples of the Brahmanical periods, with 
inscriptions which purport to be Srom 300 t 800 
years old.—The number of temples dedicated ty 
Vishnu and Shiva in this district ix very cousider- 
able, amd what is strange, we find the inost ancient 
ones abandoned, and their materials used in raising 
new buildings. The poople seein to entertain but 
few ideas of veneration with regard to the ancient 
structures, and brick and mortar plastered outside 
is the description of architecture, that finds most 
favour for temples in the present day. When we 
do find worship maintained in an old temple, we 
are sure to find the ancient sculptures and inserip- 
tions effaced and disfigured by a thick coat of white- 
wash, and the images smeared with oil or red-lead. 

The principal temples dedicated to Vishou are at 
Mangalogiri, Akiripalli, Shrikukolam, Vedadri, and 
Golapalli. Attached to the one at Akiripalli there 
are some cave-temples, 

The principal temples dedicated to Shiva are at 
Kotappa Konda, Bejwada, Kalapalli, Shivogang4 
Mopedivi, Chejerla, and Macherla. 

Ihave not personally visited gl] these, and to 
nome the priests object to adinit European visitors. 
I have, however, visited a large number of teinples 
in the district, An interesting collection night be 

tone inscriptions, when such are to 
be found, and which, according to the Telugu dates, 
appear to extend for about 300 tw 800 years back. 
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Sir Walter Elliot made, I understand; a collection ! 


of these, but I am not aware what he did with 
them. It is a work which will require much care to 
select these inscriptions or shasanams, as some are no 
doubt spurious, but those which are genuine would 
afford much information as to the old 
Mangalagiri is a town situated about eight miles 
south of Bejwada. It has a Vaishnava temple 
dedicated to NarasimhaswAmi of considerable re- 
pute. The annual festival or celebration of the 
Kaleyana Uteavara in the month of 
draws great crowds, The chief temple is situated 
on the side of a high hill The approach is by 
steps cut out of the rock. The old caves are evi- 
dently of Buddhist origin, and have been trans- 
formed to suit the worship of Vishnu. At the foot 
of the approach isa pillar of black granite with 
inscriptions in Telugu on all four sides, This was 
blown down some years ago, exhibiting a cavity 
in the lower etone or pediment in which coins or 
other valuables were probably deposited. ‘The tem- 
ple is of two stories cut out of the rock, and there 
are also many rock-chambers. Sugar-water is the 
offering here made to the divinity. It is poured 
into a cavity in the rock and disappears. The god 
is supposed to take half of every offering and the 
other half goes to his priests. Behind the principal 
chamber is a passage into the hill, which has never 
been explored, but is said to afford subterraneous 
communication with Undavalli. In the town of 
Mangalagiri is another temple (old), though of 
more recent date, also dedicated to Narasimha- 
swAmi., It has a very high gopuram of ten stories, 
mit visitors. Some of the carving on the temple 


kept up, 

At Gurjala in the Palnad there ix ancient manta- 
pam or portico, with regular Muhammadan ar- 
ches cut in stone, but evidently of a date long be- 
fore the Muhanimadan era, An old temple here is 
said to have been bailt by Nalagama Raji Nara- 
simha Raya (Velama), of which many of the stones 
appear to have been taken from more ancient 
structures of Buddhist origin. 

(To be continued.) 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

A pastrY of dranghtsmen and moulders who had 
been especially trained for the work by Mr. H. H. 
Locke, Principal of the Calcutta Government School 
of Art, went to Bhubaneshwar in 1869,° and there 
executed casts of the more remarkable of the mould- 
ings and sculptured figures, which form the decora- 
tion of the exterior of the ancient temples. Babu 
RAjendralfla Mitra accompanied this field party, 
and during the short time he was with them, selected 
subjects ‘for their earlier operations. From Bhu- 
baneshwar he visited the neighbouring rock temples, 
or caves of Khandagiri, on which he has since com- 
municated his observations to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. 


A second expedition—also a party of Mr. Locke's 
i to Crissa in the endof De- 
cember last. Mr. Locke's principal object on this se- 
Cond occasion, was to obtain casts and drawings of 


* Vide ante pp. 24, 25. 


caves. He, however, made use of an 
opportunity which occurred to him, to go to JAjpur, 
and to procure some photographs of the cele- 
_— monolithic figures, and column at that 
P 
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baneshwar, if they could be rightly interpreted, 
would be historically most important. The Khan- 
dagiri caves bear ample indicia of a Baddhist origin. 
Bat Mr. Locke considers there is also a Greek ele- 
ment plainly perceptible in the ornament ; I do not 
now refer to the dress worn by the booted figure 
of the Rinf's cave, which, notwithstanding its 
foreign Babu Ra&jendralila supposes to 
be indigenous to this country,—I speak of the con- 
ventional ornament on the mouldings and friezes. 
And then, if we pass to Bhubaneshwar, we find 
ourselves in the presence of a type of Hindu art, 
wh'ch is, at any rate in this sense, archaic, namely, 
thot the forms assumed by the temples were deve- 
loped in the infancy of structural resource. The 
lofty pyramidal tower, gradually rounded in at the 
top, and surmounted by a lotus-ehaped crown, is 
not at first sight, I think, pleasing to the eye ; but 
it is easy to understand how it might have grown 
out of the exigencies under which the builder work- 
ed, Without the aid of cement, and in the absence 
of any knowledge of the arch, the horizontal seo- 
tion which could be effectually covered over by 

slabs of stone would necessarily be 
small, and therefore it would be by height alone 
that the designer could give any imposing character 
to his buildings. In those cases where the wealth of 
decorative ornament is extreme, a close examina- 
tion shows that, after all, the whole is little more 
than repetition on repetition of certain comparative- 
ly few forms, examples of each of which appear on 
almost every temple.— From the President's Address, 
Proc. As. Soe, Beng. Feb. 1872. 


“ Jovrnal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (No. 27), 1870.” 

Tuts part of the Journal has just been published 
and contains :-—(1) a paper“ On some Sanskrit copper- 
plates found in Belgim Collectorate :" by J. F. 
Fleet, C.8. No. 9, of these plates is in possession 
of a weaver at Bagawidi in the Belgim taluqa. 
It is in three sheets, written in a corrupted form of 
the Kayastha character, and bears on the seal a 
figure of Hanuman. It gives us the names of 
three kings of the Yadava dynasty,—1. Kanhéra, 
the son of Jaitugi, the son of Simhana. The date 
of the latter is given by Mr. Elliot as Saka 1132 to 
1170 ? with a note to the effect that the exact date 
of his death has not been ascertained. His suc- 


cessor is Kandarae Deva, Kandariya Deva, or 


Kanera Deva, Saka 1170? to 1182, who is evident- 
ly the same as Kanhéra of this inscription, The 
last inscription of Simhana that Mr. Elliot obteined 
bore the date of Saka 1169. In the present inscrip- 
tion the name of Simbhana’s son is supplied as 


Jaitugi, and, the grant being made by Kanluira | dled to Palasi. Unfortunately we have no direct 


(his grandson) in Saka 1171. Mr. Elliot's conjecturo 
as to the date of his aceession is therely confirmed. 
The remaining plates relate to the family of the 


KAdambas. From No. 8, we have the following 
list of kings :-— 


The inscription records a grant made by Jayakes‘i 
IIL in the year of the Kaliyugs 4288 (A.D. 1187-8). 
The first in the list, Jayantaor Trilochana- 
kadam ba, ‘ born from the drops of sweat which 
flowed from Siva's forehead to the root of the 
Tripura,’ seems to be a mythical personage. 
He is probably intended for the same as Trinetra- 
kadamba, who is said to have reigned about K.Y 
3210 (A.D. 109, or according to Buchanan, 161-2). 
The princess Mailalaé, whom Jayakes‘i II. married, 
is described as the younger sister of Soma, and is 
given in marriage to king Permddi; and as Jayakest 
1. is spoken of as having formed friendship with tho 
Chilukya and Chola kings, this PermAdi is evident- 


Elliott gives as Saka 998-1049 (A.D. 1076-1127) 
which corresponds very well with the position oc- 
cupied by Jayakesi Il in this list, and who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Somes'wara Deva III. There is also 
aninscription at Halsi, dated KY. 4270, which agrees 
with No.8 in giving Jayanta as the first king. It 
then proceeds to Jayakes‘i, who made Gopakapat- 
tana his capital. To him was born Vijaydditya, 
whose son was Jayas'iva or Jeyakesi. Jayas‘iva 
married Mallalamahddevi, (?Mailalakidevi) rnd 
begat Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta. Mallala..a- 
hidevi is said toto be the danghter of Vikrawérka 
“ the ruby of the Chélukyas.” 
From plates 1 to 7is obtained this genealogy 
the Kadamba Kings :— ~ 
1. Kékusthavarma (plates 1, 2, 3, 4.) 
Santivarma (his son ; 2,3, 4). 
Mriges‘a (his son ; 2,3, 4), 
Ravivarma (his son ; 2, 4, 5, 6); his brothers 
Bhanuvarm4 (4); and Sivaratha (7). 
. Harivariné (son of Ravivarmé ; 6). 
They belong to the Manavyagotra and are the 
descendants of Hériti; and Paliviké to 
have been, if not their capital, atleast a place of 
importance, Palawika in No. 8 hes been corrupted 
to Palas‘ika, aud in the stone inscription has dwin- 
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means of fixing the dates of these ki Plate 1 
tells us that Kakusthavarma, Younis of the 
Kadambas made a grant in the 80th year, possibly 
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referring to some local era. If these Kadambas 
should prove to be of a different line from the de- 
scendants of Elliot's Mayiravarmé, they may be 
referred to the period before the commencement of 
the 10th century when the Chélukya dynasty 
obscuration. If 


emerged froma temporary 

are to be placed before Maydravarm4, we have the 
inscription of Ye-ur, translated by Mr. Elliot, which 
speaks of Kadamba kings anterior to the first Ché- 
lukya king Jayasimha, as “the inimical Kédambas 
lofty, powerful heroes to conquer, but not to be 
overcome,” &c. Jayasimha, according to in- 
scriptions, flourished about Saka 400, though 
Mr. Elliot prefers the date Saka 572. All 
tradition, too, points to Kadambas amongst the 
very earliest dynasties. 

(2.) “ Tho shrine of the river Krishnd at the 
village of Mahibales’vara ;” by R&o Saheb Vis'va- 
nith Nardyan Mandlik. “A stone temple built 
about 125 years ago over the source of the river 
Krishn& is annually resorted to from all parts of 
the neighbouring country, and every twelfth year, 
when the planet Jupiter enters the sign of Virgo, 
pilgrims from all parts assemble to bathe in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges, which river is be- 
lieved to make her appearance at this shrine at the 
beginning of that year and to stay there for a 
twelvemonth on a visit to her younger sister 
Krishn&.” The Temple stands at the foot of the 
hill facing the east. It measures 36} feet in length 
by 16} in depth, having an open courtyard in front 
62 ft. 3 in. long and $2 ft. 6 in. wide, in which are 
two cisterus with steps downto them. Along three 
sides of the courtyard is an open cloister 9} feet 
deep supported in front on pillars 2 ft. square and 
about 7 ft. 3 in. from contre to centre. The whole 
is enclosed by a wall 4 ft. thick, with an entrance 
door to the east, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, leading into the 
court, Opposite the entrance and projecting into 
the outer cistern isa pavilion for Nandi. The 
te iple is formed of two bays separated by four 
pillars and two corresponding pilasters with « 
portico in front. Each bay is thus divided into 
five squares, separately roofed in by domes inside, 
but outside finished off in steps ranning longitu- 
dinally. The cloisters are similarly roofed. At the 
back of the temple and behind an inner wall 4ft. 
thick is the main soarce of the river, Through this 
wall, five holes are made to represent the rivers 
Krishné, Venn& Koyané, Gayatri, and 
Sévitri. The priests say that two others—the 
Bhégirathi and Sarasvati—also flow from 
the sides of the other Gang&s or rivere—the 
former once in 12 years, and the. latter once in 
60 years; the holes which they issue 
being at the N. and S. ends of the temple res- 
pectively, The water from these five drains flows 
into s channel in front, and is thence dis- 


charged into the inner cistern in the courtyard 
through a spout carved to represent a cow's head. 
Here the visitors bathe and perform all the con- 
nected ceremonies. This temple was built by a 
Sattura Brahman family named Anagala. But the 
first hereditary officer connected with its 
ment isa Koli or rathera Koli family, from 
their connection with it, knowo as Gang 4&putra, 
and. a# soon as 8 visitor has bathed all offerings he 
makes belong to these Kolis. What is offered 
before bathing only is retained by the Brahmans, 
who, of course, press visitors to make offerings be- 
fore bathing. At the temple of Mah&bales- 
waraalso, the Kolis hold a position, 
and the Guravas, who worship the Lings 
there, appear more closely allied to the hill tribes 
than to the inhabitants of the plains ; they have no 
connection however with the shrine of Krishna, 
where the Kolis alone are the principal officers 
in charge. “ The serpent,” says the writer, “is con- 
Lee tn ae thee temples’; and from: the 

nga temples he seems to be inseparable, 
Tn tho latter, be is seeder meee coiled 
round the Linga, while in the temple of the 
Nrishn4&, a living one is supposed to be guard- 
ing its sources.” The priests at both these shrines 
are primarily the wild or at least Non-Vedic tribes, 
Some wear the Lings, and these do not taste food 
prepared by a Brahman; and Brahmans are 
prohibited from becoming officiating priests at 
Saiva temples, and cannot partake of offerings 
made there. “ There is no doubt that the people 
do consider that there is something awkward, if 
not obscene, in Lings worship. Because, so far 
as I am aware, only young girls who have not ar- 
rived st maturity, and old ladies who have peseed 
the period of child-bearing, are permitted to enter 
a Suiva temple. Others have to perform their 
worship by deputy.” 

(3.) “Some further Inscriptions relating to the 
Kadamba Kings of Goa,” by J. P. Fleet, CS. A 
large stone tablet in the temple of Narasimha at 
Halsi records two grants made by S‘ivachitta and 
Vishnachitta in the 23rd and 25th years of their joint 
reign in K. ¥.4270, and 4272 respectively, The 
other inscriptions enable us to adda few names to 
the list of the Kadamba family. The father of 
Shasthadeva was Gihalladeva; and the wife of 
Sivachitta was Kamalidevi, daughter of Kima- 
bhipa of the Somavans’s and Chattaladevi of the 
Pandya race, to Nos. 1 and 3, 

Nos, 4 and 7 say that Kimabhipa was of the 
Suryavans'’s and Chattalddevi of the Somakula. 
“ The expression Ban avasipuravarddi¢wara 
would appear to be only a hereditary title and not 
meant to denote the actual residence® of the Kadamba 
Kings, as their real capital seems to have been, not 
Halsi, asI had supposed, but Goa, which is 


* Banavasl is in N, Lat. 14°. 35°, E. Long. 75°; Ptolemy mentions itas Banauul—Ep, 
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mentioned under its modern name in the Gulhalli 
stone. The Sanskrit inscriptions gives Gopakapat- 
tana or Gopakapuri as itsequivalent.” A Sanskrit cop- 
perplate from Mhanai in the Goaterritories® is dated 
Saka 1958, and mentions the “ Marithas whohad 
for 12 years usurped the territory of the K’adambas.” 
They donot seem to have been independent sovereigns 
but rather feudatories of the Chilukyas, With re- 
spect to the date of Jayakes'i III, the large copper- 
plate of Halsi gives the Siddharthi Samvateara, the 
53rd year of the cycle of Vrihaspati, as correspond- 
ing to K.Y. 4288, while the Kittur inseription gives 
Durmati Sam. or the 55th year, as corresponding 
to 4289 ; this calculation moreover differa by 
13 yearef from the method followed in the other 
inscriptions and still current in the district, S'i- 
vachitta in KY. 4275 had been raling 28 years, and 
Jaynkes'i would appear to have succeeded in that 


year, as K-Y. 4288 is the 13h of his reign A | 


Canarese inscription from Narendra near Dharwad 
records a grant made by order of the Mahimanda- 
lee ware Jayakes'ideva II. and his wife Mailala- 
devi, while they were governing the Konkana nine 
hundred, the Palasige twelve thousand, the Paye 
(?) five hundred, and Kavadidwipa, in the time of 
the Chalukya Tribhuvana Malladeva (Vikramddityn 
II.) The grant was made in Saka 1047. 

(4) " Report on Photographic copies of in- 
scriptions in Dharwad and Maisur," by Dr, Bhau 
Daiji. This is a series of brief notes on the volume 
of inscriptions photographed by Dr. Pigou and Col. 
Biggs and printed at the expense of the Committee 
of Architectural Antiquities of Western India in 
1866. From the 69 plates, 57 inscriptions are noticed. 
No. 1, from Iwalli, perhaps of the early part of 
the 11th century A.D. mentions king Avandditya 
of the Sindavansa. No, 3, from Iwalli, is dated 
Saka 506, K.Y, 3855, and from the Mah&bharata war 
3750 (A.D. 584.) “The first named king init is 
Jayasinoba ; his son was Ranaraga; his son Pula- 
kes'i. He ruled at Vatapipuri and performed the 
horse-sacrifice, Pulakesi's son was Kirtivarmé. 
He conquered kings of the Nala, Maurya and 
Kadamba dynasties, After him his bro- 
ther Mangalisd ruled and conquered Revati Dwipa. 
Pulakes'i the son of Kirtivarmd was anzious to suc- 
ceed him, whilst Mangalisé appears to have wished to 

his own son on the throne, But M, 
appears to have died suddenly and Pulakes i II. 
wuceseded. He conquered the Litas, Malavas, 
Gurjaras, the Pallavas, and defeated king Harah a. 
He was called Satyas'raya (supporter of truth) in 
addition to the family title of Prithvi Vallabha. 
The inscription also contains the names of the pocts 
Kdéliddoaand Bharavi, whose fame io com- 
pared to that of Ravikirti the author of the verses 
of the inscription, No.6 and 7 are the same, viz. a 

Tit Verse written about the 7th century A.D.— 


ee Courtney and Auld's Memoir on Sawantwads, 


| kings of Kamboja from 





“Peace, No man #0 skilful in the construction of 
houses and temples a8 Marsobha lived, or ever will 
live, in Jambudvipa.” No, 9 contains the namo of 
Sri Prithvi Vallabha, Mahdrdjadhirdja. Porames- 
wara, Parama Bhattaraka, Satyas'raya Kulatilaka, 
Chailukya, Bharana,Strimat Tribhovana(Malla,) This 
ia the Chalukya king who flourished in Saka 1104, 
A.D.1182.¢ Subordinate was Mahimandaleswara 
Maytraverma Mahimahipala, lord of Vanavaal, 
which was the capital of the Kadambas, No, 24, 
on a stone at Guduk, is dated §. 1104 (A.D. 1182) 
and is a grant by Vira Ballalsdeva of the Hayasala 
line. No. 26, Kirwati Inseribed Stone, is of Tri- 
bhovana Molladeva dated in the 14th year of their 
era§ (8'. 1012) No. 27, Sondati inscribed stone 
is dated S'. 1151; No. 28, Narsapura inscribed 
stone, In 5. 1104; No. 81, from Hampi or Bija- 
nagar, in 8’. 1121; No. 82, in S$. 1430; No, 33, 
from Telauli, in 8 1160: No, 35, Chandanpur, is of 
Tribhuvanamalladeva again; and Nos, 36, and 87, 
also from Chandanpur, in S. 1113, 1186 and 1148. 
No, 38-43, inscriptions from Harihara dated 1455, 
amd 1453, 1199, 1859, &e Searcely any of them 
are translated in their entirety, and from many only 
the proper names are picked ont, 

Journal Asiatique, No. 67, Oct.-Dec. 1871. 

Titm part contains (1) Extracts From the Paritia, 
the text and commentaries in Pali by M. Grimblot, 
with introduction, translation, notes and notices by 
M. Léon Feer. The Paritta, (vulgo Pirit) from 
which the Sitras are extracted, is itself a collec- 
tion of texts selected from different portions of the 
Sutfa-pitaka, It forms a special book well known 
to the Sinhalese, but appears to be known also to 
the other southern Buddhists, Seven sulfas are 
given : (1, 2) Chandra and Surya-shtra ; (3) Maha 
Mangala Sitra, or of the highest blessing—alread 


| translated by Gogerly and Childers ; (4) Parabhava 


suttra, or of diminution ; (5, 6) Metta Sutta and 
Metta-Anisansa, or of love, and the advantages of 
Jove ; and (7) Karaniya-Metta-Suttam translated 
by Childers in the Kuddaka-Paths. 

(2) The Royal Chronicle af Kamboja by M. 
Francis Garnier. ‘This is a brief chronology of the 
Prea-reashea-an, -prea 
borom-nipean-bat who ascended the throne of 
Angkor in 1346 A.D., till 1737. 

(4.) Memoir on the Ancien: Hiss Jason. 
according to the Wen-Hien-Tong-Kao, Ph 
lin, by the Marquis D'Hervey de Saint Denys. 

(5.) A notices by P. de Meynard of the BiBliotheea 
Geographorum Arabicorum, Pars I.—Via : 
quctore Abu ighac al. Parisi, al Istakhri, of : 
Goeje, now publishing at Leyden, kt 

(6.) Assyrian Tablets, translated by M. Oppert. 


(7.) Notice of A. Paspati's Evudes wor lea Te 
ghiuns ou Bohémiens de’? Empire Ottoman. a 


See Thouas'a Prinsep, vol. Ul. Useful Tables, 160, 
Prinaep, Cuepal Tables PB. 277. ss Vids cues 5 Oi 
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NOTES ON THE BHARIAS. 
Br Ms. C. SCANLAN, ASSISTANT SURVEYOR, 


I wav the pleasure of contributing a few fugi- 
tive notes on the Gonds and Kurkus of these hills, 
but this season I have come across a new branch 
of this family called the Bharias, concerning 
whom you will perhapa find the following interest- 
ing. I have not been able to determine anything of 
their origin, but I do not hesitate to place them in 
the great Gord family, of which they form a sub- 
division, In their language andin some of their 
customs they differ totally from the Gondsa, with 
whom they neither eat nor drink nor intermarry. 


I find, however, they acknowledge the law of | 
lamjhana, which I described last year os imposing — 


a servitude of a certain number of years on a man, 


who, wishing to marry into a family, could not — 


afford to make the usual marringe settlement, and 
give certain presents to his bride's relatives, In 
their caste prejudices, they assimilate with the 
Gond in a hybrid sort of manner to the Hindu ; 
and #o they will not eat the cow nor wild buffalo, 
but do not hold back from making food of the pig, 
the deer, nilgai, and all such wild animals. In their 
marriage ceremonies they follow suit with the other 
hill people, and impose certain dues on the man mar- 
rying ; for instance, a dowry from the husband 
consists of 200 aéra koda, 25 séra dal, Ra. 7, o 
pagri 12 hands long, 2 saris and 2 cholis, and 
further, when tho wife goss to take possession 
of her future home, ber relations have to be 
entertained with a fevsit of gur or adeep potation 
of liquor to the amount of Rs. 2,—the latter in- 
variably, ifto be found. When a marriage is about 
to be celebrated they proceed to prepare an especial 
shade in front of the house where the ceremony 
will take place. A pole of Salai-wood (frankin- 
cense) is buried, and around it, so as to form a 
convenient square, are raised eight other props, on 
which rests the roof, crowned with garlands of 
leaves and flowers. The midille pole of Salai is 
called fAaura. Notice is given to all friends when 
the marriage is to be consummated, and then it is 
that the bride to be, comes to her intended’s village, 
and takes up her residence opposite to the house 
he occupies, It will be remembered I explained 
last year that the villages in these bills are always 
builtin tworows. Both of them are well besmeared 
with Aaldi, a custom which I found extensively 
practised in the Dekhan among all classes of the 
native population. The woman's friends make it » 
rule to arrive in the morning and the Aaldi is kept 
on till evening, but any time during the day the 
couple to be united are summoned and made to walk 
round the Bhaura seven times with their clothes. 
knotted together. After this, the girl's father gives 
her a dowry, when the ceremony ia supposed to be 
ever. At night, all present are entertained to a 
dinner, which is called Bhaura-ki-roti; Sagai-ki-roti, 


being the first held after arrangements have been | 






entered into to accept the wsuitor's proposal: the 


third being called Chikla Mandi-ki-roti, given ou 
the morning immediately after the marriage when 


the girl's relations depart, andit is only after this 
third feast that the husband gets possession of bis 
wife, Itis strange that when the newly married 
are blessed with an addition to their family, they 
never even invite the young mother's relatives to 
come and see the child, but allow them to visit if 
the wish takes them naturally. 

They burn their dead, and bury those killed by ac- 
cident or wild animals ; but those killed by a tiger. 
they will not even ao much as touch. They put their 
relatives out of caste, but re-admit them on their 
giving o panchayat dinner, While worshipping 
the other gods of the Gonds, they bold the Saj 
tree as the impersonation of their chief deity, Lf 
you want to test the truth of o Bharia'’s word, 
break o leaf of the S4j, put it on his bead, and ask 
him to repeat his assertion; if it be true he will at 
once speak it again, if not, nothing will induce 


him te do so; at least thas spoke my deponent. 


Narayan Deva is represented by a copper ring 
about an inch in diameter;Sakrai Deva by a 
twisted ring of iron about 2 or 3 inches in diameter; 
Khauria Khatarpal by o very diminitive 
stool, about an inch square with four legs and about 
1} inches high. Dulha Deva Durg& is made 
of iron, and supposed to be figurative of m peacock - 
it is hollow, and about ly inch long. KRhutia 
Bhim een exists only in name. 

When Gonds, Kurkus or Bhariag start together 
in their AMi cropa, they take with them some 
ashes and Indian corn seeds, and as they go along, 
they keep making circles with the ashes, and place 
in their centres the seeds of the corn, This prac- 
tice is supposed to keep away all the bad will of the 
Devas, Their women usually dress like the Gon- 
dia, but if they can afford it, like the generality of 
Hindu women, and do not wear the ponderous 
brass ornaments in vogue amongst the former, 

These hill people will not let the Lamjhana sleep 
in the same house where his intended lives, nor do 
they let them converse more than is good for them : 
if before they are married, they go astray, they are 
turned out of caste, and the marriage coremony is 
not gone through at all; but on their , ving 
feast. after the expiration “of three days to their 
Panchayat, they are re-installed among their bre- 
thren as « wedded couple. 

The Bharia Gots, or clans, number eighteen. Tha- 
karia, Chalthia, Ang4ria, Bhardia, Dariolia, Nahalia, 
Bagotia, Rothia, Gangia, Paria, Mébenia, Pachalia, 

Relating to the Khapa or Balkagarh Jagir, the 
following was narrated to me :—The Gond dynasty 
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was established at Devagad under Jatwa RAja, who 
was formerly a servant of the two Gauli brother 
princes, Eamsor and Ghansur. By tresson he 
deposed them and tock possesion of the Gadi, 
and then, to his astistance, came the three cre, 
with a force of 2,000 men. During the conflict 
carried on between the opposing forces, Aha and 
Mahdi died,and the surviving brother, Phonj Bankha, 
received asa reward for his services the Balkagarh 
or Khapa Jigir, After affairs had been settled, and 
Jatva made quite secure on lis neurped throne, he, 
together with his ally Phonj Bankha, proceeded to 


the sod tendered their con- 
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joint aid tohim. They were directed to join the 
attack on Golkonda or Bhagnagar, whose Rani 
revelled in the enphonious name of Nakti Rani 
Ching Moji Sang Moji. They took ber possessions, 
and for this good turn, Jatva received in 
the Nizam's daoghter. He of course turned Muham- 
madan, and acquired the new title of Bakht Buland, 
when he returned to Dovagad, and assumed the 
regal purple. His descendant, Suliman Shah Bad- 
shah, known os the Gond Raja, now resides at Nig- 
pur, while Gopal Sing, the descendant of Phonj 
Bankha, is the present Raja of Khapa, and is 
put down asin the 14th generation Report of the 
Topographical Surveya for 1869-70. . 
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NATIVE TRIBES OF 31K HIM, 

Tue following account of the principal native 
tribes inhabiting the hilly country of the Darjiling | 
territory, we get from the local News. The moun- | 
tainous country from 1,500 to 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, is inhabited by a warlike, beard- 
lees, Mongolian race, named Limbua, who are by 
turns Hindue, Boddhista, or Polytheists, according 
to circumstances or convenience, 

From 4,000 to 6,000 feet, the upper limit of cultiva- 
tion, the Hills are inhabited by Lepchaa, Bhotias, 
and Murmis. ‘The Lepchas, who are the aborigines 
of the Darjiling mountains, are a fair and beardless 
race, Mongolians, Buddhista, omiivorons, and an 
amiable and cheerful race of people. They have a 
written language in their own character, The 
Bhotias are principally from Bhutan, east of the 
Tista river ; they are a phleginatic, heavy, quarrel- 
some race when compared with the Lepchas, many 
of them have beards and moustaches ; they are 
Mongolians, Boddhists, are omnivorous, have «a 
written language in the Thibetan character ; they 
are an agricultural and pastoral people, depasturing 
with herds of Yaka on the grassy mountains imme. 
diately under the perpetual snow in summer, and the 
forests in the warm valleys during the wiuter, 
They raise crops of rice, buck-wheat, barley and 

The Murmis are a pastoral and agricultural people, 
depasturing with flocks of sheep and goate on the 
srusy mountains near the perpetual snow ; they 
live on the sumeite and sides of inountains from 
4,009 to 6,000 feet, in stone cottages thatched with 
grass. They nore Buddhists, Mongols, and they 
speak « dinlect of Thibetan, 

The summit of the great Singaloda spur separat- 
ing Darjiling on the west from Nepal, is occupied 
during the summer mouths by s Hindu pastoral race 
from Nepal named Garangs, who from 9,000 up to 
14,500 feet depasture their extensive flocks at 
(which are guarded by large savage black dogs 
upon the luxuriously grass-covered summit of this 





high range. This tribe has not yet netiled in the 
Darjiling district.—Delhi Gazette, Dee. 90. 
MAULMEIN CAVES, 
To one curious in geology or antiquities, there 
aresome interesting natural caves in some lofty 


 Timestene rocks, across a river, at the distance of 


about 10 miles eastward of Maulmein. The rocks 
extend fortwo or three miles, and rise perpendicu- 
larly to the beight of abowt 500 or 600 feet or even 


“more from the alluvial plain. A few lofty posts 


were placed in front on the plain, such as ure seen 
sometimes in front of Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, powsibly for hoisting flage The eaves 
are at a distance of 20 or 30 yard« from the foot of 
the rocks, and extend about that distance into the 


| mountain, The height is very irregular, and in 
some placea may be 30 of 40 feet, with here and 


there large stalactites hanging down. I struck 
oue of these a smart blow with my stick, and the 
ringing noise thatit gave out made the guide and 
myself start. This cave ia nearly filled with Bud- 


) dhist images, some are eight or ten yards long, in 


reclining posture, but most are sitting. The larger 
are all of brick and chunam, and the smaller, some 
of which are not more than two feet high, are of 
wood, and formerly all were whitewashed, Nearly 
allare now defaced and in ruins. The breasts of 
most of the larger had been opened in the hope vf 
finding money or-other valuables. A second cave at 
about a quarter of a mile distant on the N. E. side 
of the rock is empty of images, and appears never 
tohavehadthem. Thia cave extends some 20 yarda 
into the rock, and is 30 or 40 fect high in its highoat 
part, Torches or candles werg necessarily used in 
viewing both these cavea, which, whatever they may 
once have been, are now only the abode of bats 
The place is « most lonely one, and is said not to be 
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free from tigers. The only animals seen on my visit 
were the monkeys, playing and chattering on the 
and alarge flock of huge storks, nearly as tall as men, 
which were stalking in the midst of the nearly 
ripe paddy.— Abridged from Times of India, Jan, 8. 


RISE OF THE KUKA SECT. 

Raw SIxonm was originally a carpenter, residing in a 
eaall village named Bhaini, situated about seven 
miles soutk-cast of Ludhiana, Hoe served, however, in 
the Sikh army as a soldier, I believe, in 1845, but after 





the breaking up of the Sikh Raj, he retired to his native | 


village, and resumed his occupation as a carpenter, 
We next hear of him as having undertaken a contract 
for making the road ora portion of jt from Rawal- 
Pindi to Mari. On completing this, he retired again 
to his village, and is reported to bare seen a vision 
We next hear of him os .ne @urw called to purify 
and his following as slender as his ideas were modest. 


As the Sikhs have ten: gurus, so have they ten points of | 


faith—five affirmative and five negative. The first are 
called five As, and are— 


That is to say, they are not to be effeminate nor to 
shave, and to be always ready for fighting. 

The negative points or moral precepts of the faith 
are contained in the following formula :-— 


(h) Nari-mer, Euri-mar, Sri Katta, Suunet Katia, Dir | 


That isto aay, they are net to smoke, mat to kill 
their daughters, net to consort with or trust the crown 
shorn, ner the circumcised, ner the followers of the 
Guru of r* 

Tt is of some importance to bear these precepts in 
mind as they show (although most of them date only 
from Guru Govind Singh) that the Sikh faith is hostile 
@ both Hindu and Moslem,—naturally much more 
#0 té the latter than the former, in consequence of 
cow-killing. 

Ram Singh, however, did not content himself by 
adhering to the tenets of the faith as left by the last 
Guru, His endeavour appears to have been to bring 
it back rather to the form in which it took life under 
Gurn Nanak with some modification of his own. 

Thus the Kukas reject altogether the Hindu Shastra, 
have separate forms of marriage and burial services, 
do not drink, do not eat meat, and never eat before 
bathing; wear the turban above and not over the ears ; 
bathe twice a‘day j are required strictly tospeak the truth; 
never to eat from thehandof any but a Awhe : and, 
above all, to preserve sacred and inviolate the Cow. The 
pegcina sy initiation consists of the investiture with 


sacred string of knotted wool, bathing and the giving | 


of 8 pass-word never divulgedexcept toa brother wha. 
This pase-word or phrase is enid to be“ Sataam Karta- 
Purkh," which are the first words of the Add granth; 
but hitherto the sect have observed the secrecy of the 
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clear the way ! 
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free-masons, and no certainty prevails on the point, 
Women are admiseble vw the sect and to their as- 
semblies ; and dancing is not only allowable, but 
jostified on the ground of the following text from the 
@ranta:— 


Suchan Kelon Mas cha chs 
Nanak jaga aaa bho, wu wana bh, 

They are consequently noisyin their aadembliea, re- 
viving to some extent, it wold seem, the ocalacies of 
of the howling dervishes of Egypt and the dancing 
dervishes of Constantinople, for so excited do they 
become that some have been known to fall down in a 
slatsof Aalor coma, At first, yotaries of the new res 


ligion came in slowly, and Ram Singh had not any 
difficulty in initiating and baptising all the weavers 
aod carpenters who were prepared to accopt him 
astheir Gare ; but by degrees converta grew more 


numerous, and he was obliged to appoint lieute- 
nants to aid him in the work. He himself, too, as- 


| sumed « more important rile. He rode about on 


horseback, surrounded by a noisy and numerous 
following, who continually shouted Adsl / Akal f 
Akal! ke,&o. Finally Ram Singh 
idea of bwoming the tenth Garw of 
or, if not, the first Guru of as powerfal a religious and 


the 
Panjab, Almost all the carpenters, masons, and 
weavers joined the new religion, and many Jats ; 
but the body of the Sikhs fought very shy of 
Guru Ram Singh and his followers, and the Chiefs 
eet their faces dead against them, The Sikha 
like good meat and strong drink when they can 
get them, better than shouting @kal, and dane- 
ing and singing and telling the koote on o 
woollen string ; and the chiefa are not at all in 
favour of transferring any of the alleginnes their sub. 
jects owe to them to the Gwre Ram Singh, the Guru 
of Kartarpur, or any other Guru now living or yet to 
be born. Itis quite possible that Ram Singh was at 
first merely a religious enthusiast; but if so, there can 
be no doubt that his success turned his head, and that 
for come years past he entertained visions of becoming 
the leader of a national movement the ultimate 
aim of which was power, The Government of the 
Fanjal took litte notices of the Guru's proceedings 
for some years, or, indeed, until the movement had 
made such progress that it would have been 
difficult to check it. In 1867, however, or when 
Sir Donald Mcleod last visited Ludhiana, he 
sent for Ram Singh, and demanded from bim an 
explanation of his proceedings, He disclaimed all 


| idea of aspiring to political power, declaring his sola 


object to be the revival of the Sikh religion in a form 
more pure thanithadattained under any previous guru, 
or at any time in the history of the Bikha. The tenets 
of the new faith were no doubl calculated to affect a 
great moral regeneration, and the etrictness with which 


* This pur iva dissipated mas who has beea bankrupt twice, and again over head aad ears in GebL He han an ecigmal 


Granth of Govind Singh, and has still » following. 
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the Awkas observed the injunction to speak the 
truth soon attracted the attention of the courts of 
law. Sir Donald was satisfied. Ram Singh was dis- 
missed, and continued directly and through his Awhahe 
to make converts eo fast that their number was soon es. 
timated at 100,40 more orlesa. Still, though oo overt 
act was committed, there wasn certain mystery or s- 
erecy about the proceedings of the mew sect that 
discouraged the iden of the movement being purely a 
religious one ; and gave it the semblance mther of 
society such na that of the (wrbeagri of western ocele- | 
brity. Such, too, seeme io hove been the view of the 
local authorities for instructions were jesued to watch 
then... Onilers were given ala not to enlist any more 
of 2m in the army; these orders were, howover, 
sulueqrenily withdrawn, bat reinforeed about eight 
or nine months ago. The Rijéof Kashmir also find- 
ing the Kokas in his service troublesome turned about 
400 of them out of his army.—Times of India, 





DEGGARS. 

Tur Lowrence Gorette gives the following description of 
the different classes of beggars to be found in the Paniab :— 

Deri-colas, eo called from their practice of spreading a 
dori, or rope, before shops, just like a ing chain, 
The shops coming within the length of of this rope, they 
collect money from first, and then proceed to other shops, 
repeating the same process. In case of any one of the 
shopkeepers refusing to comply with their demands, they 
form the rope into a noose aml threaten to hang themselves, 
in order to excite his compassion, and compel him to pay 
something. 

Tasmi-walns, so named from their binding « strap of 
leather round their necks as if in the act of strangling 
themselves, and then lying on their back on the ground 
till they are paid, all the while uttering their hands and 
feet like one Iobouring under the agonies of death, 

Pondi-wele, who, in cage of a shopkeeper objecting to 
meet their demands, blacken their face, and with email 
bate (dundas) in their hands, which they strike together, 
curse and abuse him in the most seurrillows language, till a 
crowd of persons gather round the shop to view the sight, 
thereby interrupting the shop-dealings, which at last com- 
pels the owner to satisfy their request. 

Cri-mars, or mendicants, who obstinately take their 
stand before shops, and will mot leave them until their 
demands have been entisfied, even though they should have 
to stay from morn till eve. 

Gurz-mars and chhuri-mars, that is, faqira who carry | 
a knife ora club armed with spikes, with which they would 
themselves in order to extortalms from the people. in case 
of any one happening to stand in their way, they sometimes 
indict blows on him in a tof rage— Englishman, April 12, 


Mr, Warrier Stones, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in tke Legislative Deportment, hes 
presented to the Bodleian acopy (recently made at 
Benares) of the Kaus‘ika Sitra of the Sima-veda, 
Ithas been ascertained that no other copy of this 
sfifra exists in Europe. Mr. Stokes has also present- 
ed to the University Library, Cambridge, a Persian | 
M5., containing the Qacidahsof Naziri of Naishapir, | 
the Diwan of the same poet, and the largest eollec- 
tion yet found (about 800) of the celebrated Quat- 
rains (rué'aiyal) of Omar Ehayyam. This MS. has 





© Vide ante p. 31, apd cont, p. 149, 





unfortunately lost a leaf at the end, but seems to be 
about 200 years old. It formerly belonged te the 


| late Nawab of the Carnatic, whoge seal ie on the 


recto of the third leaf from the beginning.—Jrib- 


| ner'a Literary Record, Mar. 7. 


Saxsxarr MSS.—Pandit Ramanatti, Librarian to 
the Sanskrit College at Benares, has collected during 


| the last eighteen months the necessary details about 


more thana thousand Sanskrit manuecripta. In a late- 
ly published report on education in the North-Weat 
Provinces of India, it is etated that the learned 
Pandit has visited the districtaof Azimgarh, Gorakh- 
purand Mirzapur, and has found good libraries at 
Lahhima (district Gorakhpur), and at Dabka 
(district Mirzapur). The Pandits entrusted with 
the care of the libraries put all possible difficulties 
in his way, believing that the country would, sooner 
or later, be deprived of its manuscripta. In order 
to get admission to a library belonging to a Swa- 
midchi, Pandit Ramanatti was obliged to serve the 
proprietor during several months as a pupil, with 
ashes on his forehead. In another case an old rich 
Brahman tried to induce him to boy a number of 
old account books as a library, The villages 
Kakhima and Dabka, in which the most valuable 
treasures seem to be stored, are in the possession of 
ae Pandits who have inherited the libraries,— 





YATEAMULLE UNNA'NSE 

Tue death of the Buddhist Priest Yitrimullé Dha- 
minirima, of Bentota in Ceylon, wi'l he severely felt 
by Pali scholars. He was not only one of the most 
learned of the Baddhist pricsts, but he held such 
advanced philological views that his assistance 
was perbaps more valuable to the English Pali 
student than that of any other monk in Ceylon. A 
fellow pupil of his waa tho founder of the now 
rapidly spreading Ramanna F 1 & sect 
which strikes to restore the old purity of life amon 
the Buddhist monks. The following is abriged 
from notice Yatrimullé by Mr. Childers in 
Tritner’s Record :— 

Though far junior to many of the most eminent 
Pali echolars o£ his native country, his erudition 
was perfectly astounding, and his opinion on 
points of scholarship was treated with universal 
respect. He lent to the great Synod of Palma- 
dulla,? held for the revision of the Tyipitaka, all 
the aid which his immense range of reading 
and bis critical acumen rendered invaluable to 
wt; ond he was o leading promoter of the Tri- 
pituka Society, organized for the purpose of 
printing the entire Buddhist Scriptures—a scheme 
which, it is to be feared, will hardly survive his pre- 
mature death, Y4trimollé shrank habitually from 
publicity, and seldom quitted the retirement of the 
provinuial monastery of his choice, in which he 
lived a simple and blameless life, ‘Those who have 
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had the good fortune to know him personally will 
recollect the singular fascination he exercised upon 
all with whom he was brought into contact, During 
the last three or four years he waa repeatedly pros- 
trated by the attacksof a torturing malady, to which 
he had Jong been a victim, and to one of these 
attacks he has succumbed after protrated suffering, 
“The Sthavira Yatrimullé Dhammarama, of the 


Vanavasa monastery, on the 28th day of this month | 


of January, inthe last watch of the night, paseed 
away to another world.” Yatrimullé, at the time 
of his death, éonnot, have been more than fifty 
years of age. 

Mr. W. SKEEN. 

WE regret to hear of the sudden death of Mr. W, 
Skeen, the author of “ Adam's Peak,” and who had 
in preparation an elaborate work on tho history of 
the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, which could scarcely 
have failed to throw much light on the history of 
Buddhiem, both in India and Ceylon, His loss to 
the Ceylon Asiatic Society will be irreparable, 


White and Black Yajur Verlos. 

It is worth noticing that the followers of the 
Black Yajurveda are almost confined to Southern 
India while the predominant or only Veda among 
the Gaudas of the North is the White Yajur, ‘The 
Gujarat people have got a trace of one Ski only of 
the former, the Maitrayaniya Among the Mardthas, 
the CAjingrana Brahmans are nearly equally divided 
between the Rigveda and the Black Yajurveda ; 
while the Des‘asthas are Vijasaneying (followers of 


the White) and Rigvedis, Whether this is to be | 


accounted for by a revolution or some such event 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive 
their rivals to the Bouth, or by the supposition of 
that part of India being the country of the origin 
of the Black Yajur is not determined, But 
there is a prophecy in the Agni Purina which re- 
presenta the White Yajurveda as a conquering or 
triumphant Veda, saying thatthe only Veda that 
will prevail in the latter part of the Kaliynga will 
be the Vijasenayaka®; all othera being lost, and the 
purohita or priest of Kalki, the King that will 
overthrow the Mlechchhas, who will have over- 
spread the earth, will be Yajnavalkya.t This latter, 
part of the prophecy oceurs in other Purinas also. 
Yajnavalkyn is the founder or first teacher of the 
White Yajarveda, 

Bd should not a census be taken of the several 
Vedas and S'ékhis, and of the most important sects 
of Theosophy or religious philosophy ? 


Publication of Chand. 
Mr. Gnowss, during the latter part of the rainy 
season of 1871, had begun an edition of Chand 


5 vilahindscha vedo Vi 
: Papen av'a-pubro Tajeeralice-purchitab. 





= 


founded on the Agra MS. when his attention was 
directed to the Baidla MS. as the only one “ which 
the noble families of Rajputina considered to be of 
any authority.” Finding that he would be unable 
to do anything towards preparing it for the presa 
before March or April 1873, he wrote a letter to tho 
Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society ou 3rd 
February 1872, from which we extract the follow- 
ing :-— 

“Tam convinced that in an editio princeps of a 
work of this peculiar nature, which is mainly in- 
teresting to the philologist, it iv imperative on an 
editor, having once secured a good M5., to adhere 
to its ipsissima verba, without the slightest attempt 
at alteration or correction. If I continue editor, 
I shall simply make a faithful transcript of the 
Baidla MS. adding at the foot of the page the 
various readings which I find in the Agra A 
Now such a task, though laborions, is ik 
mechanical, requires no special knowledge and can 
be equally well performed by any one who can read 
the character, I would therefore suggest to the 
Philological Comunittee the desirability of having the 
two MSS sent down to Caleutta and there made- 
over to a native writer without engaging any re- 
gular editor, butsimply having some trustworthy 
corrector for the press to add the varie lectiones 
and compare the proofa with the MS... . . 
Tam convinced that the adoption of the plan which I 
havesuggested above, will obviate all cause for delay 
and secure a result in all respects as satisfactory 
as if the work bad remained under my super- 
vision.” 

The Philological Committee has resolved to | 
recommend to the Council of the Socie.y “ that 
for the present the edition of Chand be de 
ferred ; but they have recommended also that on 
receipt of the Baidla and Agra MSS, a sum of about 
Rs. 200 be devoted to the collation of both MSS., the 
tarie lectiones of the Agra MS. are to be entered 
on the margin of the Society's Baidla MS.” But the 
Committee do not think that it would be of much use 
to print any portion of Chand in the manner which 


| Mr. Growse suggests, without separating the words, 





which is of course the greatest difficulty, 

Note on ' Arachotis’ p, 22. 
Proresson Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar doubts 
if Archotis oughtto be rendered in Zend H ara- 
qaiti orin Sanskrit Saraavati. He has the 
more reason for thisdoubt because Arcohotis does 
not belong to the Indo-European system at all, but 
conforms to the great group of ancient river names, 
Where these have any meaning in Sanskrit, as 
Zadudrus, forinstancef, itis accidental. The 


river names belong to an older group, and that of 


Archotis to a well defined class of roots in 
; Zadudrus is called in the Vedas S'ntudri, which in 
Bascktih bee iu iollatectony Ripacieey. 
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DER or KRD, the root letters being at that | This Hakim "Ali of Gilin, on the 


epoch interchangeable. 


London, 23rd Feb. 1872, Hype CLagke. 


Query 6—about Tobacco. 

Cortp any of the readers of the Indian Antiquary 
assist me in obtaining certain Sanskrit ‘slokas re- 
garding the use of tobacco. I saw the'slokasseveral 
years ago, but unfortunately took no note of them. 
Their object was to prove not only that the tobacco 
plant is indigenous to India, bat that the know- 
ledge of the properties of the plant and its use 
wekhtess a studies I time 

In my lexicographical T came, some 
ago, across the following passage in the well-known 
dictionary of modern Persian, entitled Bahdr i 
‘Ajam, by Munshi Tek Chand, who lived about the 
middle of last century, and though a Hindd, is one 
of the best Persian scholars that Iudia has produced. 
He says— 

“ Tambikd. It is known from tho AMadtsir i 
Rahimi that the tobacco camo from Europe to the 
Dak'hin, and from the Dak’hin to Upper India, 
during the reign of Akbar Shih (1556-1605), sinco 
which time it has been in general use. You say in 
Persian tambaka ‘to emoke,"—to which 
the Ghida adds, “it is quite wrong to say 
pracsear yaar for this is a literal and unidio- 
matic translation of tambaki pind. 

The ‘ Madsir i Rahimi is very rare. It contains 
the life of Mirz& ‘Abdorrahim, Akbar's third 
Khin Khando, and was written about 1616. I 
looked over the copy in the Bengal Asiatic Socicty’s 
Library—a volume of over 1,200 pages—but have 
not yet found the passage alluded to, 

Ido not think that Abnlfazl says anything re- 
garding tobacco in the Akbarndmah, and we may 
infer from his silence that the plant must have been 
introduced into Upper India, after his death, in the 

Akbar’s reign. 
a Chad's wehbe te to imply that it was 
the Portuguese who introduced tobacco from Europe 
into Southern India ; and it is in accordance with this 
supposition that the Persian Dictionary entitled 
Burhim i Qati, which was written in the 
Dak’hin about 1660, is the first Persian Dictionary 
that mentionsthe word t ambak a, (underdidkhucar, 

The manic ullughdt, an excellent Mindistani 
Dictionary explained iu Persian, states wider * tam- 
bak’ that the author of the Dara Shilohi—a book 
not known to me—says, “the tobaceo came to Upper 
India in the very end of Akbar's reign.” He tnon- 
tions 914, but this is a mistake for 1014 A. H. The 
same book adds, “ The Arabians pronounce tambaka 
with aw, or call it tatua; and Hakim ‘Ali of Gilan 
mentions that tobacco is heating and dry, bat somo 
doctors iook upon it as cooling aud dry,” Medical 
authorities, therefore, very early held contlicting 
opinions. 










on the Sist March, 1609, and is the 1 


translation, p. 446), 4 9 all apa 
If tubacco came to Upper India in 1014, 0 
A. D, 1605, it must have rapidly found favour ; for 
Jahangir, in 1617, forbade smoking 
edict. He says in his ‘ Memoirs’. ¢ 1 Ahmad's 
Edition of the Tuzuk, p, 183).— peas 
“On account of the evils arising jin sea 
ka, which has now found favour with 1 , 


Fecoguized the bad consequences of tobacco 


forbade it in T'rin.” Hethen mentions that one of 
his nobles, Khin ‘Alam, could not exist a moment 
without snoking. . poll 

Shah ‘Abbas's anti-tobacco Edict must, therefore, 
have been given in Persia, before 1617, b he 
edicts proved ax useless as the well-known Pap bull 
against the weed. > 

That «moking was not introduced from Parsia’ 
is almost proved by the history of the word — 
huqqab, which is only in India used in the sense 
ofapipe. The Persians use galydn; in fact 
the whole Persian tobacco phraseology . 
from that of India, ae 

Old Jobn Fryer, M. D., Cantabrig., who travelled 
in India and Persia between 1672 and 1681, has the 
following curious passage on p. 8 of his Travels, 
(London, 1698), regarding his visit to the Island 
of St. Ingo, une of the Cape Verde Islands,—" They 
invite us with an Hubble-bubble (so called from | 
the noise it makes) a long Reed as brown as = Nut 
w.ta tse, inserted the Body of a Cocoe-shell filled 
with Water, and a nasty Dole just pressing the * 
water, they ram Tobacco into it uncut, out of 
which we may suck as long as we please,” &o, “And 
further on, he uses the words ‘hubble-babble’ and - 
‘ tom-toras,’ when he describes India. Is it possible’ 
that even hubble-bubble should be a Portuguese | 
onomatopoctikon ? 

The Portugnese introdaced several other things 
jnto India. During Akbar's reign, they brought 
from the Eastern Archipelago the Anands, or | 
pine-apple ; and in 1612, the first turkey found its 
way from Goa to A'grah, and surprised Jahangir - 
so much that he devotes a whole page to the de- . 
scription of this rara avis. 

H. Brocumasy, 





Query T—about Gunpowder. 

Cay any of the readers of the Antiquary supply , 
any information as to Gunpowder was first used in 
India, and in what native literary work it is first 
alluded to or mentioned ? In old Canarese diction- 
aries it bears the partly tad bhava names: bala- 
marc, strong powder, andankadaaushdha, 
drug of mark. 

Mercara, 12th April, 1872, P. Krrren. 
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THE MUHARRAM. 
A SHIAH HOUSE OF MOURNING IN MADRAS. 
Br CHARLES E. GOVER, M.R.AS,, dc, 


HILE the ontward signs of the Muhar- 
ram,as they are noticed by a Européan, | 

are those of the extravagant festivity of an 

Eastern Carnival, it is known that the Shiahs, 

to whom the occasion properly belongs, observe 
it asa fast and asa time of the deepest mourn- | 

ing, The Muharram to them is the anniversary 
of the foul murder of their revered Imims, who | 
were cat off at Kerbvla by a rathless usurper. | 
The mourning is both public and private ; public 
at the mosque and in the procession, which, 

where the Sunnis permit, passes through the 
streets from Imimbarah to Imimbarah, | 

Many persons have seen the procession; few 
have been permitted to be present at the mosque | 
services. The writer has been honoured with the | 
friendship of influential Shiahs, and was permit- | 
ted to view the Muharram rites in every detail, 
both public and private. The latter were most in- 
teresting on account of their novelty and the peop 
they afforded into the domestic celebrations of a 
community which is perhaps the least kuown in 
all India. The service takes place cx the last day 
but two of the feast, and is kept strictly private, 
probably because at this one season alone | 
does the dignified Muhammadan divest himself 
of the solemn decoram which is so marked a | 
habit of the more respectable followers of Islam. 
My presence was only permitted after consid- 
erable discussion, and on the distinct under- 
standing that no alteration whatever in the 
mode of conducting the service should be made | 
in supposed deference to the feelings of a Christ- 
ian stranger. 

The place chosen for the ceremony is an | 
ordinary native house, selected for the purpose 
because of its unusually large courtyard and 
deep verandas round it. Enter then with me 
this house of mourning. The door is guarded 
by fierce followers of the martyrs, whose busi- 
ness it is to see that none but those who love 
the Imims are admitted. We are challenged, 
but a guide pacifies the guards, and leads us with- 
in,—not into the court where the people are as- 
sembled, but into a close and dingy room from 
whence we may see the whole proceedings. This 
portends a terrible evening for ourselves, and we 
ask permission to sit with the people in the 
court, A glance at our shoes and the remark that 


their people are very prejudiced, tell us the 
reason of our imprisonment. We protest that 
boots are removeable, that we are unwill- 
ing to hurt the feelings of a houscful of 
people merely because our rules of politeness are 
somewhat different from theirs, This wins the 
day. In our stocking feet we enter the court, 
pass into the middle of the assembly, and wait 
for our chairs, Then we learn that chairs are 


_ also tabooed in a sacred place. So down we sit, 


tailor-fashion on the mat and carpet that cover 
the floor of the court. 

The conrt-yard is large, some’ thirty feet 
square. On the East side is a deep double 
veranda, on the other, three sides ordinary single 
verandas. The walls are draped with black 
cloth—even the very well in the centre of the 


| court has its wall draped, On the north and 


west sides the faneral cloth hangs from the 
front of the veranda, enclosing behind it a sort 
of Jong narrow room, where the women hide from 
the men, though able to hear all and see munch 
of the proceedings. On a sort of frieze that 
passes round the walls and also conceals the 
ragged tile edges of the veranda’ roof, are 
written in large characters verses from the more 
favourite song» in honour of the martyrs; while 
on the east wall there hangs a frame enclos- 


‘ing the names of the martyrs, their children, 


their mother, and grand-father. This frieze 
greatly relieves the dim blackness of the place, 
and is aided in this respect by two long narrow 
strips of paper, on which are painted pictures 
of the greater tombs of the martyrs in the 
Shiah cities of the East. On the northern side 
of the double verands is a pulpit, if so it may 
be called, where the preacher merely sits, and 
has no front board. We might better call 
it a sort of rude throne; this too is covered 
from-top to bottom with black cloth. In the 
centre of the east wall is the puaja or standard 
of the martyrs. It is of peculiar form, having an 
immense brass head in the shape of a heart up- 
side down, and from the apex project the five 
spear heads which give the standard its name. 
In the centre of the brass heart is written a 
sentence from the Koran. The lower part of the 
punja is also hidden in black cloth. Right 
opposite, in the centre of the west side, is o 
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stand adorned with coloured glass globes, can-— 


dlesticks with glass drops, handsome water 
jugs, and everything else that can make it look 
tempting and gorgeous. On this stand are vessels 
of water and sherbet, sufficient to relieve the 
thirst of 2 couple of hundred people. With 
these exceptions the room is quite bare. 

One of the most beautifol features of the Mo- 
harram is the charitable and free distribution of 
water and sherbet to all comers. In every 
street in Triplicane (the Muzalman quarter of 
Madras) during the ten days of the feast, there 
were water pandals, to which any thirsty passer- 
by might go and drink to his heart's content. 
Doring the evenings, when the streets are 
crowded with eager sight-seers, these water 
stands are much frequented, and are of great 
service, It will be seen that the martyrs were 
greatly tortured by thirst,az they were for three 
days cut off from the Euphrates—their only 
supply of water, In pity for their sufferings, 
the water is thus freely distributed to all that 
ask, whatever their creed or nationality. 

The court and its verandas are well filled by 
men, besides the women we cannot see. They 
are friends of the family who have provided the 
house. All sit upon the floor in the mode 
most comfortable to them. We can see all, for 
the place is well lighted with handsome chan- 
deliers, while two candles are fixed to the pulpit, 
and others glisten on the water-stand, 

Seated in the middle of the floor is a band 
of about six singers. In the centre is the chief 
performer, and he is chanting line by line a song 
describing the conduct and sufferings of Husain 
at the battle of Kerbela, The verses are rather 
long, but each ts closed by a sort of chorus, in 
which all the performers join, the audience 
taking no part in theactual song. They have 
an important duty, however, the painful and 
trying one of listening to the harrowing details 
of the death of their beloved chief. With every 
passage of the song, come cries, shrieks, and 
every sign of deepest sorrow from behind the 
cloth that hides the women, How they beat 
their breasts and weep, as the more touch- 
ing passages are recited! The men are less 
noisy, but are evidently very deeply impressed, 
Just in front of us is an old and weather-beaten 
Arab—a most troculent looking fellow. He sits 
in an attitode of eager listening, resting his chin 
upon hisknees. As the singer proceeds, he is more 
and more engrossed. At the more touching pas- 
eoges he raises his hand to his forehead, and 


| 
| 


gently strikes the open palm upon it—just as I 
have seeu a European father do when he was 
dazedand broken with the loss of his darling 
son. There was no display, no shouting, or any- 
thing else that could invite attention, but it was 
plain to see how deeply moved he was. 

Presently the singer narrated the death of 
Husain, here the Arab’s fortitude gave way 
altogether, he buried his face in both his hands, 
bowed down upon his knees, and wept as if his 
heart would break, It was no mean stady of 
human natare to see this Arab, who would pro- 
bably think it no wrong to rob and perhaps 
murder the lonely traveller in the desert, and 
yet he had a place so soft somewhere within 
that stormy heart, that he could not listen to 
the story—most skilfully related be it remem- 
bered—of agony and shameful death without 
being as much melted as any tender mother. 
There were many here more unmoved than we 
were and seemed very perfunctory mourners, 
but the greater part of the assembly were like 
our Arab, 

Two songs were thus sung, and then one of 
the assembly mounted the pulpit and delivered 
an extempore address, dwelling mainly on the 
incidents inthe life and death of Ali Akbar, 
Husain's eldest son, He entered minutely into all 
the details with which a loving reverence has 
surrounded the story—few of them historically 
true probably, But he preached them as if 
they were true, and as if he fully sympathized 
with every pain that befel hishero, One inei- 
dent out of many can alone be given here to 
show both the kind of myth which has envelop- 
ed the history and the pathos which renders 
it so touching. Ali Akbar went to the fight 
by his father's side, and fought, as he had 
promised, like ten men. In the tide of battle 
he was separated from his father, but fought 
on. No water had passed his lips for three 
days, a blazing son burnt overhead, his raging 
energy in the fight had increased the torment of 
his thirst, and at length he is tired of killing, 
Unable longer to lift his wearied arm, he forces 
his way back to his father who, too, har for 
the moment driven back his foes, Ali Akbar 
falls fainting at Hosain's feat, erying for 
water, Ina moment he revives somewhat, and 
says,“ O father, I said that I could fight for 
you and die with you, and see how God hath 
helped us this day. No arrow hath hort me, no 
sword has prevailed against mine, I cannot let 
them slay me, Yet would God I could, for it is 
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better to die in the fight, than to die of thirst. 
Father! I die with you, I said I would.” 
Husain lifts his son, and gently supports him, 
eaying—* Oh my son, would God that I might 
die for you, there is not one drop of water in all 
our camp, let us die. Oh God! forgive them that 
elay us." Ali Akbar’s youth rebels against 
his pam, he cries “ Water, water, who will 
give me water! My tongue is black and 
parched, and yet it swells as if it would 
fill my mouth. Water, water, or I shall die! 
Father, can you not help your son?” The 
father's love cannot bear this, he stoops to his 
boy, and whispers, “ My son, my Ali Akbar, 
have I tried thee too far? there is water, drink 
my son." “ Where ? I see none, and look, the ene- 
mies approach,” moans the dying youth. “ There 
i water, come, my son, put up thy mouth to 
mine, my mouth is full of water, my tongue is 
bathed within, drink! my darling, my son!" ‘The 
youth cannot for the moment appretiate the 
noble love of his father, and does as he is bid ; 
he puts his mouth to his father's, Husain pata 
forth his tongue, and the youth sucks it. Ina 
moment he starts back in horror,—* Oh my 
father! Good God! your tongue is worse than 
mine, you are more thirsty than J. Oh! that 
I should dare to think of myself when Hu- 
sain can only think of me.” In awfal horror 


at his own impatience, in deepest affection for so | 


troe a father, he rashes away into the battle, 
fighting with renewed strength. Tt is not for 
long ; an arrow pierces him, his sword arm fails, 
Fighting to the lost like some wounded lion, he 
is surrounded and eut to pieces, dying as he had 
lived, a brave, noble, and !oving youth. 

Imagine these lines told with every grace of 
action and every sign of fervent faith toa sym- 
pathetic and believing crowd. We may not ctay 
to describe the effect of it upon the andience, 

Another preacher took the place of the first. 


His discourse was mainly upon the deeds and 


sufferings of Abbas, Husain's youngest brother, 
The three days’ thirst had told upon the women 
and children in the camp, and his sister-in-law, 
Husain’s wife, was apparently dying. She begged 
and prayed ior water, but there was none to 
give. In her delirium she called for Abbas, 
Seeing their agony, he resolved to bring them 
water. Taking a small brass vessel, he started 
for the river, the way to which was barred by a 
host of foes, Armed with new strength by the 
thonght of the saffering women, he fought 
his way through to the river side. With eager 
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haste he dipped the vessel in the river, and 
raised the life-giving liquid to his lips. Just as 
it reached his mouth and before he tasted it, he 
thought “ What! shall I drink when all the 
rest are faint! No!” He poured the water on 
his hands, and dipping the vessel again in the 
river,. started off on his perilous journey back 
to the camp, It had been dangerous before, it 
wasmoresonow. Then he had two hands avail- 
able, for the vessel was in his bosom; now he 
must carry it, lest the water should spill, Pight- 
ing on, he had almost broken through, when an 
arrow pierced his left shoulder. Before the 
vessel could fall he had caneht it with his right 
hand, Another arrow entered his right wrist. 
Again he canght the vessel with his teeth, and 
pushed on in a mad but defenceless race to the 
tents he was never again to reach. His foes dared 
not come near him, bat poured in their arrows, A 
third struck him in the mouth, passing through 


| both cheeks ; still he held on, until a last arrow 


destroyed the vessel, spilling all the water, It 
was enough—the gallant soul could strive no 
longer, and fell dead upon the sand, In the 


| course of the subsequent fighting, Husain passed 





that way, and learnt the fate of Abbas by seeing 
on the ground the two hands of his beloved 
brother, which, in their crnel rage, his slayers 
had severed from the body. 

The regular service now abruptly ends, for the 
audience have been so worked up that they spring 
to their feet, draw up in a double line across the 
court, take off their turbans and upper garments, 
and mourn, Now commences the strangest 
scene it has been my lot to witness, One cries 
“© Husain!” * Hosain!" and in a moment the air 
is rent with shouts of “ Husain!" Hasain !" Aw 
they shout, they beat their breasts with all 
their sayage force, They leap into the air, they 
madly dance, they gasp for breath, they stare 
wildly up to the stars. Ever and anon they 
surge backwards and forwards, they stand en- 
tranced, they fall fainting to the ground. Still 


| goes up to heaven that dreadful cry—‘ Husain !” 


* Husain!" “ Ali!” * Ali!” shouted at full pitch 
by rearly a hundred maddened men. The 
breasts of many are bleeding, completely flayed 
by excessive Hagellation, with the bare hand— 
every touch on sucha apot must be agony, but 
still goes on that deep heavy thud, thnd, thud, 
comes the heavy hand on the wound,—no 
shrinking, no useless crying, no sign that pain 
is felt, “ Husain” fills every mouth, and causes 
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every heart to pant in pain for him, and not 


for itself. The worst sight of all is when the 


frenzied stalwart men fall senseless to the ground 
in deathly faint. The contrast between the 
ecstatic frenzy and the senseless mass that a 
moment before was maddened in the strife and 
now lies apparently dead is very awful, For 
amoment the beating ceases the hoarse shout of 
“ Husain,” “Hassan,” lulls, Two or three 
men dart in to carry off the collapsed mourner. 
They throw water over him, lay him in the 
breeze and wait till he comea to. Then swells 
again the bitter cry, the deadened thnds. It 
was bad enough to see such things in the crowded 
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stréet; it is more horrible now in the retired 
house. Husain has hada long mourning. al 

When all are too faint, when the body will 
no longer aid the spirit, this dance of the pos- 
sessed comes to an end. Water and sherbet are 


liberally distributed, The house-owner brings 


out his hiqah and composes his feelings with 
asmoke, The assembly breaks up, and we go 
home wondering why Christians, who have a 
still more saddening story, as the key of their 
hopes, should fail so grievously in realising its 
intense interest, should seem to a heathen and 
Muhammadan world as if the mystery of their 
faith were but a series of em, ty words, , 





FOLKLORE OF ORISSA. 
By JOHN BEAMES, BCS, MBAS. éc., BALASOR. 


Owrne to the isolation in which their country 
has remgined for so many ages, the peasantry 
of Orissa have retained old world ideas and 
fancies to a greater extent than any other Aryan 
people of India, They ars shy of imparting 
these ideas to strangers, and a man might live 
among them for years without finding ont the 
singular views and original processes of reason- 
Ing on which many of their habits are based. 
This shyness arises, I suppose, from the gradual 
infiltration of modern ideas, Tho men are he- 
ginning to be ashamed of these antiquated fan- 
cies, and though in their hearts believing in 
them, would rather not talk about them, and 
would prefer to pass for men of the world, blasé 
indifferent free-thinkers to whom all ideas of 
religion are childish inventions fit only to be 
smiled at. The women however are still bigot- 
edly attached to the traditions of the past, and 
the ruder peasantry are in the same primitive 
stage of credulity, 

I do not propose to classify these strange 
superstitions, but merely to string them to- 
gether as I hear them, noting here and there 
curious parallclisms between them and those 
of our own English peasantry, Students of com- 
parative mythology may draw their own con- 
clusions, but as Ido not feel convinced that 
every one we read of in ancient history re- 
presents the sun, nor that all heathen’ religions 
are“ myths of the dawn," I do not wish to 
complicate my simple remarks by plunging into 
the misty regions of the early Aryans, or those 
of Baal, Bel, Belus and so forth, Human hon- 
sense, like human sense, is yery much the same 


} 
| 


| 


everywhere, and it is only beeanse in ruling 
men one must take their nonsense into ¢onsi- 
deration quite as earnestly as their fense, that 
these scraps of folk-lore are worth recording 5 
at all, 

Witches abound in Orissa and are called difiant, 
(Sanskr. grfxcit or ats ) a word in use in all the 
Aryan languages of India, They have the power 
of leaving their bodies and going about invisibly, 
but if you can get a flower of the pan, or betel- 
leaf, and put it in your right ear, you will be able 
to see the witches, and talk to them with impu- 
nity. The pin however never flowers, or rather 
the witches always canse the flower to be invi- 
sible, so you are not likely to find it, This is 
like the English peasants’ belief in the virtues 
of fern-seed, 

_ Witches congregate under banian or pipal trees 
(in Oriya the first is bur, "a, Skr. 42,—the second 
Gshith spay Blk. apy) which grow on the 
margin of a tank, and if you sit under such a tree 
in such @ position at either of the dawns, that is 
in the grey of morming or at evening twilight, you 
will come to grief, especially if the day be Satur- 
day, when the influence of the planet Saturn pre- 
vails, or Tuesday when that of Mars is strong. 
‘On those days the witches are most powerful, and 
you will be struck with sickness, or idiotey, or 
suffer loss of property. 

_A favourite pastime of witches is to get in= 
side the body ofa Person, who then becomes 
insensible, In this case you must repeat the 
following very Powerful mantrd or spell, and 
then ask the witch her name, which she will be 
obliged to tell you. You may then go to her - 
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Ronse, where you will find her walking about as | _ Holding a dagger in his hand he wolke aa waa. 


usual, After a severe heating she will be oblig- 
ed to leave the body of her victim, who will 
This is the mantri, but care must be taken 


never to speak it except when a witch has 


actually taken possession of & person, because if 
you repeat the spell toany one, all sorts of 
terrible things will happen ; for this reason my 
informant wrote it out for me.* It looks quite 


harmless, not to say meaningless, to the unini- 
tinted. eye. | 


Mantro, 

Take a handful of dust, and while reciting the 
following, drop it softly on the crown of the 
head of the person afflicted, 

Mo jila paila asi jojan ghoti 

Swargéru dai dngolé chhari 

Ki Chahuflo kumaruni peti 

Lakhye Sib hoile uthi 

Mote chhiro ndébidwiir, 

Alo! daitani rktokhai 

Choyang Raji mor bhai 

Swargdr ail del pai 

Loho loho jihba bhayangkor marti 

To dekhi Hara Pirbati 

Jeiiki pesibe teiiki jibn 

Amukai angére bhdtd thiu, petd thiu, difiani 
than, chirkuni than, 

Gharédrashti, bahar drashti, mat pitadrashti, 
hited biitui drushti, chi angére je kichhi thio 
chhiro! chhiro! 


Then blow three times between the joined 

hands into the afflicted person's mouth and face. 
Translate 

The Keait woman's name is Bhaj, her son's name 


is Mah4bira, 
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night. 
My net when dipped extenda j 
The power of the widen of Manheeeoonea inka 
my body. 
The exorciser has come, he sits crouching 
Two fingers’ breadths from heaven, 
What wouldst thou, hag of a potter's wife? 
Siva standing by beholds thee. 
Leave me by the nine doors, 
O blood-sucking witch ! 
Churang Raja is my brother, 
Pars‘uni Debi is my mother ; 
She has come from heaven planting her foot. 
With wagging tongue, of fearful shape 
Hara and Pirbati look at thee, 
‘n s0-and-s0's (naming the person afflicted) 
be there bhut, be there pet, be these wits te 
there chirkuni: glance in the house, glance out- 
side, father and mother’s glance, glance at market or 
road; in his body whatsoever there may be, 
Leave! Leave | 
I won't leave, it says, whowe order is it? 
The myriad orders of Bir Churang.+ 
In building a house you must be careful to 
begin with the southern wall and build north- 
wards, and it is very unlocky to add to « house 
on the south side, If you are obliged to do so 
you must leave a eobit and a quarter of clear 
space between the new house and the old, 
There is a verse about this, 
Pibo hips, pachim bins 
Dakhin chore, uttar bere 
That is— 
East goose, west bamboo, 
South left, north hedge. 
Which may be thus interpreted :—on the east 
of the house there should be a tank, (hing is a 
goose, and geese swim in tanks), on the west a 
grove of bamboos, the south should be left open, 
and the north enclosed with a hedge. A ra- 
tionalizing pandit of Balssor thus expounds: 
There should be a tank on the east side of the 
house so as to catch the morning sun, and make 
it comfortable while you sit and scrub your 
i ¢. the Godavari river, and wasa celebrated magi- 
than im his life-time, 
wcies.e a oie ch ink ie i 
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teeth with a stick, and wash yourself, and rinse 
your rice, and soon. There should be a grove 
of bamboos on the west to shelter the house 
from the hot afterncon sun, and the terrible 
dust-storms which come from that quarter, 
The south should be open to allow the delicious 
sea breeze to blow from the south, as it does all 
the hot weather, and the north should be fenced 
and planted’ with trees to keep off the nasty 
raw northwind which comes in the rains and 
gives every one fever and rheumatism, This is 
ingenious but er post facto, because the same 
superstition prevails in upper India, where there 
are no tanks, and where the conditions of wind 


and seasons are very different ; moreover, the | 


thyme is not in Oriya, but something which 
looks like bad Hindi of Behar. 

You must take care never to call a man back 
when he is leaving the house, or the business 
on which he was going will come to nought. 
His mother may call him back without harm. 
If you ask why his mother has this privilege, 
you are told it is becanse when Krishna was 
setting forth to kill Kans, his mother Jasoda 
called him back, and gave him some curds, and 
as he was successful on that occasion, as every- 
body knows, a mother's recall has been harmless 
ever since, 

You must not leave empty water-jara about 
in the front of a house, or else any one who sees 
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them when starting on a journey will suffer 
some accident, 

If you knock your head against the lintel of 
the door when going out, you must sit down for 
atime before going on. This you might be in- 
clined to do naturally, especially if you gota 
hard crack, 

If you are hit by the pankba used to fan the 
fire, you must spit thrice, becanse he who is hit 
by the pankha dies within the year, unless he trans- 
fers the curse to the earth by spitting threetimes. 

In the same way, if you hit yourself on the 
foot with the chinchuni, a broom made of palm 
leaves, while you are sweeping the house, you must 
break off a piece of the leaf, chew, and spit it out, 

When a man sneeges, his male friends ought 
to any “ Bhagwan rakhyd karonta,” i, «, “ May 
God preserve you 1" but women say “ Jiu,” i, e, 
"live!" or “ achmar ho,” a phrase whose mean- 
ing is not certain, in consequence of which it 
is more used than the other, 

The ceremonies and precautions necessary to 
be observed by and towards ladies when in an 
interesting condition are so numerous and com- 
plicated that they must be left for another arti- 
cle. I will merely, in conclusion, observe that 
Tice when growing is also considered as a preg- 
nant woman, and the same ceremonies are ob- 
served with regard to it, as in the case of 
human females, 

(To be eontinwed.) 
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(Continued from page 120.) 
THE SECOND sToRY. 


THERE were once seven brothers, labourers, who 
were all plonghing together. Feeling very thirsty 
they sent the youngest brother to bring some water 
from a pond in a cup. Seeing tha the did not return, 
enother brother went in search of him, but he did 
not return either. At last six of the brothers went 
on after the other, but none of them came back, 
Then the ceventh brother thought that some mis- 
fortune must certainly have befallen them, so he went 
and looked at the pond froma distance, andaaw n 
grazing, and the cup lying near where it had fallen, 
he then went to give information tothe king, andthe 
Goat assumed the form of a beantiful woman, and 
followed him. The labourer called to the king for 


now wished to desert her. Directly che king saw 
the woman he fell in love with ber, and eaid to the 
» Lf you wish to give her up, I will marry 
her myself.” The labourer did all he could to dis- 
suade the king from doing so, but be paid no atten- 
tion, and was about to marry her on the spot, when 
she said, “ If you really wish to marry me, place the 
eyes of your present queen in my hands, and send _ 
her to live in the forest : if you promise to do that, 
I will marry you." The king being enchanted by 
the wiles of the Rilkshnsa, took out the of his 
first queen, and placed them in her hands, and thea 
sent the old queen to live in the foreat. After a 
short time the old queen bore a son, who grew up 
along with her in the forest, till one day he aul 
his mother why they lived in that solitary place, and 
why they had no kinsfolk or friends, Hin mother 
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began to weep, and told him that he had plenty of 
kinsfolk, and then related the whole story to him. 


covered everything concerning the blind queen's 
son, 80 one night she went over the sea to the island 
of Ceylon, and said to her fellow Rikshasas, “I have 
married a king, but there is a son of his first wife 
living, I will make some excuse to send him to you, 
and you must kill him when he comes,” so saying 
she returned home, After this the scn of the blind 
queen took a sharp sword and went to his father, 
and the king loved him directly he saw him, and en- 
quired who he was and why he had come. The boy 
teplied that he had left his own country, and was 
seeking service, The king then asked him what he 
could do, and he said he could do anything that the 
other servants considered impossible, so the king 


Now the Rikshasa queen had not tasted man’s 
flesh for many days, so she went to the boy's house, 
and said, “ Where are you going ? I will kill you." 
With these words she returned home, and put some 
dry stalks of hemp under her bed, and lay down 
on them. When her servants came to enquire what 
was the matter, she rolled from side to side, and the 
hemp stalks made a crackling noise. At that the ser- 
vants became alarmed, and went and told the king, 
who came and asked the queen what was the matter, 
and she said she felt great pain in her bones, and 
then rolled from side to side and made the crackling 
noise. The king sent for a great many doctors, but 
none of them did any good, at Inst she said, 
“ None of these doctors can cure me, but if you can 
procure me some foam from the sea, I shall be well.” 
The king replied, “ How can foam of the sea be pro- 
cured ? it is perfectly impossible for man to do it,” 
but she ssid that the new servant could bring it, so 
the king asked him, and he said that he would un- 
dertake to procure it, but a large sum of money 
would be . The king gave him the money, 
and he gave it all to the blind queen, and went 
empty-handed to fetch the foam of the sea. In the 
course of his journey he came to s temple, and there 
met with a Sanyasi, who received him graciously, 
and said, “I know why you have come, I will 
change you into a kingfisher, and you must go and 
fetch the foam of the sea, and then come back to 
me.” So the boy took the shape of a bird, and flew 
away till he found the foam, which he brought to 
the Sanyasi, who restored him to his proper form 
again, and he went back to the king, and gave him 
the foam. When the queen had taken the foam as 
medicine she felt much better, and she perceived 
that the boy was no ordinary person, and she must 
use every effort to destroy him. So she again pre- 
tendd to be ill, and when the king asked how her 
pain could be cured, she said, “In the island of 
Ceylon there is a kind of rice which ripens the same 
day that it is sown, and can be boiled the same day, 


if I could obtain some of it, my pain would be cured.” 


So the king called the boy, and asked him if he 
could get it, he replied that he could, but said that a 
very large sum of money would be wanted. The 
king gave it bim, and he put it in his house, and 
went to the Sanyasi, who changed him into a parrot, 
and he went and brought the rice in his beak and 
came back to the Sanyasi, who transformed him to 
a man, he then went and gave the rice to the queen, 
and she boiled it and recovered from her pain. 
After afew days the pain again returned, and 
when the king asked what ailed her, she said, “ All 
the Rakshasas live in the island of Ceylon, they have 
a cow acubitin length and half a cubit in 
if it can be brought, and I can drink its milk, I shall 
be cured.” The king told the boy that he must bring 
the cow, and he undertook to do so, bat said that still 
more money than before would be needed. What 
could the king do ? he was forced to sell his king- 
dom, and give the proceeds to the boy, who deposited 
it in his house, and went tothe Sanyasi. The Sa- 
nyasi told him to go to the place, and say, “ aunt, 
aunt, your sister has married a king, and I am her 
son, my mother has had no news of you for a long 
time, so she has sent me, and she wishes to know 
why you have not killed her enemy who came to 
fetch the foam of the sea and the rice ;" by saying 
this he would be received as a guest, and would be 
able to get the cow. The boy went and did as the 
Sanyasi had told him, and all the R&ékshasas beliey- 
ed that he was their nephew, and treated him kindly. 
After he had lived with them for some time, he said 
that he was very much afraid lest they should die, 
and he should have nowhere to live. They replied 
“ We cannot easily die, for the cause of our death is 
in this house : this lemon which you see is our life, 
if any one were to cut it, we should all be cut to 
pieces ; the two eyes which you see are the eyes of 
your father’s first wife.” The boy enquired the use 
of the eyes, and they said, “ If they are fixed in the 
eye sockets of a blind man with clay from this place, 
he will be able to see as before.” There was also a 
young bird kept there, and he enquired what its use 
was. The Rakshasas answered, “ This is the life of 
your mother, if its wing be broken your mother's 
arm will be brokea, and if its throat be cut, her 
throat will be cut too.” On hearing all this he said 
boldly, “ What danger is there then ? no one can 
know of these things, you will never die, and I can 
live here without fear.” So the Rikshasas, beliey- 
ing he was really their nephew, went out as before 
to search for food, and when the boy saw that they 
were at a distance, he cut the lemon to pieces, and 
they all died. He then took his mother’s eyes, and 
the young bird and the cow, and went back to the 
Sanyasi, who ordered him to go home and kill the 
Rikshasa. He first restored his mother to 
and then went to the king. As soon as he arrived 
the Rikshasa queen, seeing that she could remain 
disguised no longer, assumed her own terrible shape, 
and came forward to devour every ome. So he 
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broke the two wings of the young bird, and her two 
arms were instantly broken, and then he killed the 
bird and she died too, The king was full of amare- 
ment at the sight, till his son told him the whole 
story, and after that he put on the dress of a king's 
forest, and they all lived happily together for the 
rest of their lives. 
THE THIRD ETOnRrY. 

Tarne was once a Brahman who had no son, he 
used to go every day to the king's palace, and say, 
“As thy liberality, eo thy virtue.” He did this 
daily for a year and six months, and received a rupee 
each time. At last the king wondered what was the 
use of giving a rupee every day, so he asked the 
Brahman, what was the meaning of the saying “ As 
thy liberality, so thy virtue,” which he repeated 
every day. The Brahman went home, and reflected 
about it, but the king gave tim nothing that day, 
and moreover told him that it would be well for him 
to give the interpretation of the saying, for if he 
failed to do so, he would sacrifice him before the 

Now that very day a danghter was born to the 
childless Brahman, and directly she came from the 
womb, she smiled and stood up, and said, “ Father, 
why is your face so gad?" The Brahman replied, 
“ What is the use of telling you? You were only 
born to-day,” but his little daughter again said, 
“My father, let me hear your story, why is your 
face so sad?" So the Brahman answered, “ Every 
day since I was aboy,I have been to the king's 
palace, and said, ‘ As thy liberality, so thy virtue," 
and received a rupee, but to-day the king has threat- 
ened to sacrifice meto the goddees Durgii, if I do 
not explain the metning of the saying to him, and 
therefore my face is sad." His daughter told him 
to go and bathe, and she would give him the inter- 
pretation ; a0 he went and bathed with a glad coun- 
tenance ; after he had eaten, he came back and asked 
his danghter to tell him as she had promised. She 
told him to go to the court, and if the king made 
any enquiry of him to say, “ Sir, two and a half days 
ago, a daughter was born in my house, and ahe will 


tell you the meaning of the snying.” So the Brah-. 
pose that a child of that age. could explain the 


meaning, but nevertheless he took elephants, horses, 
and 


soldiers, and went to the Brahman's house, 


When the little child saw him, she stood up, and. 
asked him smiling who he was, and why he had 


come to her house. He told her that he had come to. 


said,“ I could tell you if 1 would, but I will only | 


eay thus mich: in the southern corner of. your 
village lives an oilman, and his red ox will tell you," 


So the king took away his elephants, horses and sol- . 


diers, and went to the oilman's house, and asked him, 
whether he kept a red ox to turn his oi) mill. ‘The 
oilman replied, “ Yes, Sir, there he is in that field,” 
Then the king went and said :-—*“ Ho, Mr. Oilman’s. 
ox, What is the meaning of the saying, “As thy liber- 
ality, so thy virtue?" The ox replied 


weeping, | 
“ Listen, Sir, I could tell you if I would, but I will : 


only say that there is a clump of Shahara trees® to 
the cast of your house, and they will tell you.” 
Then the king took his clephants, horses and soldiers, 
and went tothe clump of Shahara trees and said, 
"Good clump of Shahara trees, tell me the of, 
the saying ‘ As thy liberality ao thy virtue.’ The ge- 
nius of the Shahara trees replied, “ Listen, king of 
the world, you have been made a king, because in 


your former state of existence you were very liberal,,. 


and gave your whole mind to charity ; the woman 
who was then your wife was yery pure in heart, and 
ehe has now been born in the house of the childless 
Brahman, and the oilman's red ox was formerly your 
son. Now since you have come to me, last of all, I 
must explain the meaning of the saying. I was onco 
your son's wife, but my heart was hardened against 
every one, and I was moat unwilling to bestow any- 
thing in charity, therefore I have become the genius 
of this grove of trees.” On hearing this the king re- 
turned home, and every day after that the Brahman 
went 4° the palace, and repeated the saying, and re- 
ived a mu 


Tailor-bird, my story is ended, let me hear yours. 


OE —————————, 


ON THE RAMAYANA. 
Br PEOF. ALBRECHT WEBER, BERLIN. 
Translated from the German by the Rev, D, C. Boyd, M.A. 
(Continmed from p, 124.) 


We come now to consider the principal ques- 
tion that arises out of the relation in which Val- 


miki's version of the Rama-Saga stands to that 
which is found in the old Buddhistic legends. | j 
Seeing that in this latter there is no niention | 


made of the rape of Sita, we naturally ask— 





where did the poet of the Rdmdyana get the 
idea? Is it merely the offspring of his rine 
gmation, taking shape in accordance with his 


* Trophia aspera, 


= 
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horse (though certainly transformed into an ele 


phant) in Buddhaghosa's Comm, on the Dham- 


mapada.” Just as s0 many Esopic fables have - 


found a placein the Jitaka-collection, which forms 
a partof the sacred Tipitata,t so also from 
various other sources, western tales, Sagas and 


other forms of popular thought have found 





; out ad é@xisting in the later Mongo- 

lian version of the Saga of Gesor Khan (4bh. dK. A. 

A Berlin, for the year 1851, p, nae P. 17 of 
: TH 


Fars 


Pat Sod tks Bi, seb * 
l, Dhoom. p. 419) an Asople & ia found ; f 
the ‘dig of the toetolse. throngh the als (ef deat, 


On this subj compare, for instanet, what T have 
anit in the Botnet tee Moryenl. Gesellach. ¥1¥- 
269, in the Monotsherichts der Akademie for the Fear 140, 
apie andinthe Jed. Streifem I, 12%, 11, 368, aps 
we shou clase also with these materials the parable quoted 
by M. Maller in his paper on Buddaist Nihifiom, 18, from 
Huddhaghosa’s Comm, om | Diammapada, of the nioither 
fortad be bidding bee whom Buddha 
tell 
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intercourse with the Greeks to which we have 
already referred.¢ The Saga of the kidnapping of 
Ganymedes appears indeed to have found admis- 
sion into an Upanishad belonging to the Rig- 
veda.§ And perhaps we can point to certain ele- 


pe reetated to ta ite maances, that is 
Euild would be neta tolife “if he would only name to 
him three men, 1 mH. one (as 
| dead} Cl advo Ty teat deligewos bowdens, 
nde warnery .) Sit 
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itself, Here for instance seems to be a farther 
instance of the occurrence of a directly Hom- 
eric element: —in the first book of the Ramayana,* 
we are told how Janaka, king of Mithila, had 
given out that hia daughter Sita should be 
est prowess (viryaéulka), and how Rima won 
her hand by bending an enormous bow which none 
of her previous suitors had been able to bend; 
how these latter, feeling ashamed at their defeat, 
laid siege to Mithila, and how Janaka suc- 
ceeded, by the help of the gods, in conquering 
them and driving themaway. Suchan incident 
naturally reminds us of the bow of Odysseus ; 

and the coincidence gains additional significance 
from the fact that we are able to bring fe-ward 
another Indian form of the same Saga. This is 
found, namely, according to Bigandet, in the 
Joamtaiants and it has already been made 
use of by Ernest Kuhn§ as a proof that there are 
points of agreement between the Buddhist writ- 
ings and the Odyssey. “Ina Jdiata quoted by 
Bigandet,” says Kuhn, “we find an account of one 
who is shipwrecked being rescued by a seagod- 
dess,] She carries him to land, into a mango- 
garden, where he immediately falls asleep, On 
his awaking he is, in consequence of a divine deci- 
sion, saluted as king; and he marries the queen of 
the country, when, by bending an enormous bow, 
and by other proofs] he husshown that he is 
her appointed husband.” The rescuing of Olys- 
seus by Leukuthea seems here to be combined 





* Cap. xvi, Lxvii, Schlegel. 
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bow, a fest thas the mae d tha pisce ‘where bs” that is, the 
former king “ had concealed 16 golden cups.” 
sim, oom Coats as MES 
two Jiitaka of pat : ka, 1 (WI) 





with the bending of the bow which the other 
suitors were unable to bend; and while by this 
combining of the two incidents, we are involun- 
tarily reminded of Homer, the second of them at 
onee recalla the incident at the court of Janaka, 
King of Mithilé, which, as we have seen, is de- 
scribed in the Ramayana ; and with regard to this 


latter there cannot be the least donbt, for the 


story in this Jdtaka, as quoted by Bigandet, is of 
a young prince of Mithila of the same name aa 
the father of Sita (Janaka), who set out from 
that country in order to win back the throne of 
his ancestors, and s0 met witp the adventures de- 
scribed. If these incidents, then, bereally capa- 
ble of being referred to Homer(andl the combining 
of the two handily leaves any room for doubt on 
this point), it seems to follow that the scone in the 
Ramayana may also beassigned tothe same source! 
It is true that the evidence thusfurnished by Bigan- 
det is derived only from a Barmese translation ; 
but since his testimony regarding other matters 
has proved to be trustworthy and reliable, there 
is no ground for suspecting it im reference to 
this question. There can be no doubt, at the 
same time, that it would be peculiarly interest- 
ing to obtain some acquaintance with the Pali 


| text of this Jiteka.*—The two other appa- 


rently western elements that find a place in 
the Rdmdyana are :-—Hanumant's command- 
ing the sun, @ fa Joshua to stand still >? and 
Rama's satisfying the ritual requirements of 
the horse-sacrifice regarding chastity by sleep- 


+. More stzietly, ‘not to rise’; and consequently it must 
be allowed, a very different cireuimstance, #0 mach wo aa to 
poke it.on the whole questionable whether tan oe 
tion is bere to be looked for, The sume prohi 
3 to the sun is also aang! Midler th tae vide qe 

2 and com ni ¥ the naive 

ae eit ey aiteest to the bt, that it dirs ieee 
come to a close.—Besides, oor only information on this point 
as regards Hanumant is derived from Wheeler, p. 569 ; did he 
obtain his from his North-West Recension? Gorresio's 
edition makes no mention of the incident, in either of ithe 
accounts which it farmishes of Hannmant's « 
(V1. 53 and VL. 8%). ‘The Bombay edition, too, which con- 
tains altogether (and no doubt correctly) only one sach ac- 


| count (VL 74.83 if ; of. VI. 02, 24 M) is entirely silent on the 


aanp 
sikharain pragrihya | babbau tadé Dhaskarasamikaro ra 
) Deis exactly the same also in 


i ail 
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ing with the golden statue of Sita, whom he 
had abandoned in the forest,"—with reference 
to which Wilsont has called attention to the 
similart situation in the Alkestis of Euripides 
(¥. 841-345). And in view of what has baen 
adduced, regarding Western influences, the sup- 
position that the Sopeithes, king of the Kean, 
who entered into friendly personal relations with 
Alexander the Great, may be identified with the 
Aévapati, king of the Kekaya, who is men- 
tioned in the 2iimdyana as the brother-in-law 
of Dadéaratha, may not appear, a8 & Mere ques- 
tion of literary history, so absolutely untenable 
as Lassen is inclined to regard it ; though un- 


doubtedly there seems to be §reater probability — 


in the view (y. supra p. 128) that Valmiki in- 
troduced this name into his poem simply because 
he found it already in use in the Fajus-text, 
Are we able,-then, to fix approximately the 
date at which the work of Valmiki was com- 
posed ? tis known that we have sccounte in 
Greek writers—first in Dio Chrysostom (in the 
time of Trajan), and then in A€lisn—of an Indian 
translation of Homer, I have already expressed 
my opinion elsewheref that we must not take 
this statement in too literal a sense, but that 
we should accept it rather as 9 testimony, that 
at the time when it was made the people of 
India, equally with those of Greeee, were in 
possession of an epic, conceived in the style of the 
Homeric poems, And in the same place I have 
pointed out that the more detailed statements 
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in the Riimdyana, and that in fact this may be 
deen even in larger measure in the former than in 
the latter ; that at the same time, however, the 
expedition to the distant LaBka and the siege 


on the open battle-field between the neighbour 

Kura end Pafichéla described in the Mahabh.; 
but that on the other hand the absence of any men- 
tion in Dio Chrysostom of a similarity so, strik- 
ing (and, I ought to have added, the omission of 
any reference to the similar origin of the war 
in the two vases, the abduction, namely, of the 
wife of the hero of the one party by the heroes 
of the other) was a convincing proof that under 
the title of “the Indian Homer" we were to un< 


derstand, not a poem on the Saga of the Rémd- 


--yana, bata poemon the Saga of the Mahabharata. 


Tt may no doubt be said, in opposition to this 
opinion, that as Dio Chry 
assumption that Homer had actually been trans~ 
lated into the language of India, he would 

it a8 s matter of course that the origin and 
the locality of the conflict were the same, that 
he would not think jt necessary therefore to 
call special attention to this, and that he would 
content himself with mentioning only what seemed 
to him to be most Suitable for the rhetorical 
Purpose which he had in view, Tn accordance 
with this theory, it would certainly be possible 
that his account of the matter was founded on 
Some actual intimation of the existence of the 
Ramayana, Nor indeed do I mean 

to deny such © possibility ; but on the other 
hand it evidently does not allow of being used, 


hare “on out with 
* beternen te eee of Lanki and the seven 
walled of Ecbatans” <*. But the editions 
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revisions and interpolations by different hands,* | 


So that though this may no dorbt be a proof 
of the great popularity of the work, on the 
other hand it seriously .complicates the critical 
questions which arise as to the value of the 


constituent elementa of which the poem is made 
up. And in addition to the hitherto known re 


censions,— we have now a new one introduced 
by Wheeler, which he calls the North-West (!?) 
Recension, but which is evidently stamped as 
quite modern by its omissions and its very re- 
cent aiblitions,$ It is not so easy to deter- 
mine, in the other recensions, what should be 
recognised as original, and what should be re- 
garded as merely the result of later accretion, 
What are we to say, for instance, regarding the 


well-known episode of Vidvimitra in the first 


book?§ It wears an unmistakably antique as- 
pect, referring as it does to the elevation of a 
Kshatriya to the dignity of a Brihmap,—a 


cirenmstance which though itis handled with | 
all possible delicacy as regards the Brihmans, | 


ninst yet have been unspeakably humiliating to 
the pride of the Brahmanical hierarchy, And 
the same diffienlty meets us in the story of the 
defeat of Rima Jimadagnya, the representative 
and champion of the Brahmanical caste, by his 
timesake, the hero of the epic.) Looking at. 
the tenor of these episodes, we are not justi- 
fied, in my opinion, in assuming that they 


andin the Mimbay edition se I. 18, between 6 and 7) 
They are wanting, hee =ver, eleewhere also, aa far as-v, 8—10 
Gort, namely in AT C., see the Vers. der Berl, S.A. p. 190, 
The chapter hesinning tem tu Rimeah (Rim. 11, 101 Trout 
IJ. 73 Ser., A. fol. B2s) is, according to Schlegel (vol. 1, pag. 
xxxiv).neted by a scholinst as being wanting in the 
dikshinatvapitha, Tt is wanting al Fst ’ 
corresponding ray pete (II. 100) has a different begin- 
ning = luk it will ‘ae on this account ta identify, os 
Gorttsio seems Inclined “to do (vol. L p Ixxviii-ix), 
the “(iandann” with this dikeh the. In that cose 
the connection Letween the name “ Gaudana” and the recen- 
sions in question must be given up for the Gauds are 
themselves adikshipitya! And besides, the correspondi 
chapter in Schlegel (IL 101) agrees in this hrapect with 
Gorresio’s text; it also has a different beginning, —no, 
tam tu Kanih, ‘i < 

Cf, on this subject, Holtemann (Ueber dem grisch- 
iechen Crap dea intiiockem ThierLrvises, p. 34 if, 

+ Ser, for tnatanies: Muir, Origiaal 5. Terts, IV. 1450. 
oTam, 49,25 also my ootice of the Bombey edition of 
the Kimiyana, in the /oel. Streifen, FH. S25. “We have to 
tastes tae on the Ciiaratoude CL. 4 eucttaing to 
work, that fro ; a iece to 

| with 25,006) (a round 


which it contains 500 sarees 
number !). 

+ Vide Wheeler, p. Ixxxv, 24, 65, 144, 203, 

§ Cap, 51—85 in Schlegel, 

) bul. Cap, 84—aa, 

Ther might rather be regarded as ancient fragments, 
tateepacieed fag eer into bis work, 

* Kegarding the decisive circumstance in the matter 
(namely, that under the name Yavana we are to understand 
the Ractrinn Greeks, or FS a th time their 
successors) vide Jad, Streifen, (1, 82 be name Yarane 
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are later additions to the. poem, whatever 
may be their want of connection with the gene- 
ral narrative. They are found, it ought to be 
observed, in all the existing recensions, But 
then, in the episode of Vidvamitra(thesub- 
stance of which its narrator Satananda, the 
Purchita of Janaka, describes as having come 
down from the olden primitive time) there is. 
found, as is well-known, that catalogue* of 
Yavana, of the Yavana- ja—that is of 
the Kamboja, Pahlava, Yavana, Saka Varvara, 
Mlechhat Tiishara, Harita and Kirata,t who 
were produced, at the command of Vasishtha, by 
his cow of plenty in order to defeat the army 
of Visvamitrn. And the introducing of these 
names in such a connection could evidently be 
thought of as possible only at a time when, in 
point of fact, the hosts of the Pahlava, Saka, 
and Yavana appeared actually almost to swarm 
up out of the earth and to swoop victoriously 
down upon the Indian Ksha iya, (for they an- 
nihilate the army of Visviimitra) i§—in other 
words, just at the time when the Greco- 
Bactrian and after them the Indo-Seythian kings 
held sway in the north-west of India.J—And in 
perfect accord with what has been now stated, 
we find the following notices that are taken 
from the fourth book. When Sugriva sends 
out his Monkeys to the four quarters of the 


— 


potsed from the Greeks their Indo-Scythian, 

successors, and finally to the Arata os 
‘¥ We ay the words Ceprly oy 

mlechhis cha, Schl. Ser. Bomb. Gar. milechhis’ cha ("s tu 
i ya direct reference 


A) romakiipebhya ABC. have 
to th —— ? (Cont. ecmibiys tse reference 
4, Gorr., I. 1 


ha 
p 2a 
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i “between thee and Rima there isn difference | 
as that between Surtehtn en ka” (fem, 11153, 56, 
Gorr. cf. MBhar. Il. 10040) perhaps has reference to this 
sah and illustrates the hatred felt towanls the Sauvira 

the Mithar, also are reckoned among the non-Brah- 


manical peoples, and their Greek or Indo-Scythian - 
mast and specie temcinr aie To (vide 
ind. Stud. where however, a somewhat nt view is 
isdinatioa tes a wd, TV, 269, 0.1%. 3 a). The 
ME a ipa 
Greek feeling of national nod especially the Greek culture, 
probably Denlntaloed thet hata a the pers in the parte 
of India referred to for a considerable after the over- 


throw of the Greek kings, : 
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earth, that they may search for the lost Sita, 
the various regions are pee described in 
their order, and the | 

by wa inionarelich of toa ahanibcete Regard- 
ing the west, for instance, we are told that the 
Monkeys are to search through the cities of the 
Yavana, the dwelling place of the Pahlava, and, 
pay Wi agg Canc tap vara 
chanada (Panjab), Kashmir, (the P 

Takshadila, Sdkala, Pushkalavatt, ig Tha 
and the mountain Mapimant nae Saas. 
Vialhi, in AC.), the country of the Gindhira &e. ; 
and with regard to the north they are similarly 
directed to explore among the Gindhara and 
the Yavana, the Saka, Odra and Parada (G., 
China, Paupdra, Milava AC.), the Valbika, 
Rishika, Paurava, Kivikara (Ramatha AC.), 
China, Apara-China (Parama-China AC.), Tuk- 


hira, Varvara, Kamboja, (and Khasa? C.), also | 


the Darada, and Himavant.* Here also the texts 
to which I have had access harmonise in the 
main ; ¢ anditis obvious that such notices ¢ could 
belong only to a time in which the Yavana (that 
is, the Greeks), the Pahlava, Parada, Saka, &e. 
were settled in the north-west of India, and were 
consequently neighbours, as specified, of the 
Kimboja, Balhika, Darada, Gindhara, &e. In 
another passage, in the second book,§ the Ya- 
Vana at least appear in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Saka; this occurs, however, 
in addition to Gorresio, only in A., while the 
other texts show a variety of readings. 
A second point that calls for examination here 
is one that has already been largely discussed, 


' TV. 44, 13 #. (Gorn. 
The Bombay edition alone has nothing correspond- 
og to he Set page (TV 1 n= Depot mapped 27 commen 
w. Ti); in the second passage 
which fally agrees with Gore Fry ~escler ine rar 
concerned, it reada thos:. cer eae she 
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Avior he 
ve just been 
dince there there ts mation mae alo of Demet 


namely, the horoscope of the birth of Rama and 
his brothers ; more specifically, the names given 
to the zodiacal figures,§ karkata (with kulina) 
and mina, It will be remembered that A, W. 
von Schlegel looked on the mention of these 
names as a proof not only of the high antiquity, 
but even of the Indian origin of the Zodiac. 
But since the appearance of Holtzmann’s ad- 
mirable memoir Deber den griechischen Ur- 
sprung des Indischen Thierkreises, (Karlsruhe 


| 1841), it is hardly possible for any one longer to 
| doubt that the truth is quite the other way, and 
| that the converse position is the correct one. 


The evidence brought forward, to use my own 
words on a former occasion,* “ furnishes only 
an additional proof of what has been made 
sufficiently clear from other sources, namely, the 
late date of the composition of the Ramayana 
itself, though certainly only of that recension,” in 
which the passage in question occurs, For as 
the Zodiac, in the particular form in which it 
tu found among the people of India, “ was com- 
pleted by the Greeks only in the first century 
B. C., it could not possibly have found its way 
into India earlier than this nor, we may be 
pretty sure, until several decades later ; and a 
considerable time must have elapsed before this 
new conception could have so become, as it were, 
the possession of the people os that the poet 
could refer to it as something perfectly well- 
known.” And although the horoscope is cer- 
tainly wanting ¢ in the Bengal recension and also 
in A, B,C, § yet it is found without any mat- 
erial variations in the Geramper, in Schlegel’s, 
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and in the Bombay editions. It is certainly re- 
markable, however, that throughout the remainder 
of the work, so far at least as I can at present 
remember, although astronomical facts are fre- 
quently mentioned, thereis no further reference to 
the Zodiac.* And therefore thesuspicion natural- 
ly suggests itself, that the particulars regarding the 
horoscope of the nativity were introduced at a 
later period by zealous astrologers, who were an- 
xions both to obtain and to impart exact informa- 
tion regarding an event of so great importance. 
Bat even if we refrain, on account of this uncer- 
tainty, from insisting on the validity of the in- 
ferences which might otherwise be legitimately 
drawn from the mention of the Zodiacal signs, 
and do not therefore press their bearing on the 
question as to the time at which the Ramayana 
was composed, yet the notices in the poem 
other astronomiral matters furnish also at least 
some support to the opjnion already indicated. 
For, besides the mention of the nakshatra,t 
there aré also frequent references to the planets; 
and we know thst the Indian astronomers ac- 
quired their knowledge of the planets at a 
comparatively late period—considerably subse- 
quent, at least, to the dates hitherto assigned 
to the Ramayana—the first mention of them 
occurring in the Atharvaparis'‘ishia and in Yaj- 
navalkya [{. 294 ff. ].§ And the peculiar rela- 
tions which exist, just in those oldest passages 
in which the planets are mentioned, between 
Mara and War, between Mercury and Com- 
merce, between Jupiter and Sacrificial Ritual, | 
appear to point with certainty to the fact that 
the Indian astronomers were indebted to the 





Greeks for their knowledge of the planets ; 
®* Even im the second one of the 
and with 
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for neither their Indian names, nor the deities 
associated with them, afford the smallest ex- 
planation of such relations. 


Reverting now to what [have said onder the 


first head, regarding the politico-geographical 
aspect of the question, as to the time when the 
poem was composed, I beg in the third place to 
call attention to the fact that in the Ramayana, 
Ceylon ¥ is never called Timraparpi or Sithala 
(or—though it is true that this was hardly to 


be looked fer—Pilisimanta),* by which names 
alone the island was known to the Greeks 
(Taprobane in the earliest times, Painsesimanda 
at the time of the Periplus, Salike or Sielediba 
in the time of Ptolemy and of Kosmas Indiro- 


plenstes),—at that throughout the poem it is 


designated only by the name Lafikié, which was 


unknown tothe Greeks, and which we meet 


with (except in the Mahavanso—p. 47, for in- 
stance) for the first time in an Ath 


(in the Karmavibhiga ; and indeed in the form 


Laikapor! associated with Sithalas f) and next 
in Aryabhata, Varahamihira, &c.—The geograph- 
ical horizon of the Ramayana (which may also 
be referred to here) is naturally more extensive 
than that of the Mahabharata, inasmuch as the 
original story of the latterconfines iteelfto the de- 
scription of a battlein Hindostan, while the Ruma- 
yana carries us as far sonth asto Ceylon. Butit 
has already been remarked by others, thatthe Ra- 
mayana shows by no meansan exact acquaintance 
with the geography of the Dekhan.{ It is evi- 
dent, on the other hand, from passages here and 


| there, that the poet possessed a special acquain- 
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supra), in Bharata's retarn journey from his 
uncle, and in the journey of the messengers 
who were sent to fetch him.* In Ravana's 
palace in Lanka, Hanumant sees} noble horses 
from the North-West: Arattajifa cha Kambojan 
Vilhikan éabhalakshapan, | éukinan’as cha 
turagin . . . 3 and the powerful hounds 
which Bharata takes home with him as a present 
from Advapatit re-appear * the accounts of the 


Ramayana| in a manner which 
it had not yet come to be used in its technical 
meaning as the name of the “ Sanskrit™Y 
language, yet it is evident that the use of the 


latter name was just about to come into exist- | 


ence. And secordingly we find frequent re- 
ference made to aliterature already very widely 
developed, and designated by names that are 
comparatively modern (dastra, for instance, used 
throughout as the name 
standing alone,** and as the second part of 
com | words, as shown in the examples 
given below). Thos, in addition to the Veda, ff 
and the vedafiga, consisting of six afiga,t} special- 
ly the dikeha§§ (mantraih éikehakesharasaman- 
vitaih) in addition to the sfitra and bhashya,|] 
siitra and kalpa, kalpasitra,® the following are 
also mentioned by name : the dhanurveda with 
aiiga, updiiga, upanishad and rahasya,f the 
gandharvavidya,t astronomy § (jyotirgatishu 
* 186 18, TL 70,6, 11—19, 73,2 @. Gorr. Lassen 
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| nishpdtab, ganakah)} writing and reckoning 


(lekhya-samkhya),{ the arthasistra,** and all 
kinds of arts (4ilpatt and kala),f} the nataka.§$3 
but especially the dharmasastram,), the nitiba~, 
tram,§J the nyayaddstram,* (ef. naiyayiks,t are 
the anvikshiki buddih.)f In this place als 
may be noticed the frequent references to the 
heretical views of the materialists and the unbe- 
lievers, Isukayatika,§ and nastika.| In aulili- 
tion to these, there are direct quotations: e¢.4., 
the Hastibhir gitah slokab (regarding enmity 
among relatives), Kandana githas chirodyitah,** 
(regarding those that pray for help), paurapi 
gaitha,tt imam purdpam dharmasamhitam . . - 
Rikshena gito yah slokah}} Finally, we may 
also refer here to the meation of Dhanvantari as 
king of the physicians,§§ and fatherof Sushepa, rT 
asalso to the representing of Jaimini,{7 Katya- 
yana,* Javili and Markandeya as among the 
royal counsellors,f in Ayodhya. —Although these 
literary data, which I have taken, for the sake 
of unity, exclusively from the Gauila recension,} 
by no means enable us to determine the precise 
time at which the poem was composed, yet they 
certain’y furnish,on the other hand, decisive evid- 
ence against so high an antiquity as has hitherto 
been assigned to the Ramayana. 

Nor, ftily, do the data relating to the 
history of religion, which are furnished by the 
Ramayana, give any certain evidence that a 
high antiquity should be assigned to the poem. 
Specially noticeable in this connection is the 

{IL 109, 90, (in the Kachebit-Sarga, however). 

§ IL 109, 29, (also in the Kachchit-Sarga). 

(ibid.) 114, 40 (of 


§ 1.5, 1%, Ndstikyam Il. 109, 64 

Jivali. IL 69,5. IV. 41, 42 
q V. 88,6. -* VL. 91, 7. ++ VIL 110,72. 
tt Vi 9, 32 § L 46, 30. i) L 66, 22 
qq 11. 82, 10. * L7i,4 VI, 112, 7% 


} Somilarty the old Vedic rishi, Vasishta, Vamadeva, 
Gotama or Gautama, Maudgalya, Kaayapa, Bhpigu (1.71, 4 
and other names that have merely an etymological sigui 





found besides onl 1 
only when we come to the Utterofaeda (and 2° seerbets) 
that the MSS. agree in recording (49, 47, 51, 1 #.) that Sita 
some es Reet ets fee te Ringe 
aona, w t to repent 
Vilmiki thus appears to be a mew acquaintance of til: 
so that those passages in the previous books, which 
of an earlier having taken areca 
mast evidently have been added ata period.—In the 

which Jivili occupies im the | lam 

a slight trace of the pigue which 
aes homes a f-liower of the biack Fojws 
supra p. 123 4, 4) against the Jivila-school of the 
white Fayes, 
the ma of Buddha, io II. a 
Pi , Vide supra p. 122 a, a ™ 
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absence of any reference to Krishna or the | must probably be left in the Meantime un- 
ided ; strike 


Krishya-worship,* though of course the only 
legitimate inference to be drawn from this 
silence is that we must not push the date of the 
work too far back.t The same remark ap- 
plies to the absence of any mention of the 
Dakini and (if I do not mistake) of the Vidy a- 
dhara. The Vedic gods, however—for instance, 
Indra, Vayu, Agni, Rudra—are repeatedly men- 
tioned, and frequently as taking part in the 
action of the poem; but alongside of them, and 
decidedly ranking as the principal deities, we 
find Brahman, Vishou (Narayapa), and Siva; 
and, as we have already seen, one of the chief 
tendencies of the poem, in its present form at 
least, is a distinctly implied desire to exalt 
Vishnn above the other sods. Whether the 


chapters (and the remark holds true of all the 


legends that specially serve to favour this and tically correct was aimed at; and 

other aims, regarding the pious Savari, and re- accordingly the is frequently desig- 

Chewabaen inca cte ea | me pertain i 

to toa as i sarga (not adhyé 

Williams thinks){ or to a Buddhist one (which aye bee i ak 

is my own opinion),§ is a question which (To be continued.) 
Ses 
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second fort is 
situated the top of the hi the 

longer ghit is 
(rough the Puttakota, and on’ the top of the hill 
there is a gate known at kattol didi or firewood 
gate, By this ascent all supplies were brought up 
Sarno The gate was originally surmounted 
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takhta, Tradition says that this was the favourite 
resort of one of the old Reddi Chieftain who held the 
fort. There are the remains of the old treasury, 


magazines, granarica, 
godowna One of these is a bombproof building, the 
interior of which is a well cut in the rock eleven 
feet by seven and four feet six inches deep. This 
was the receptacle ased for the storing of ghee. 
Everywhere may be seen the foundations of dwell- 
ing houses, and the number of rice-pounding stone 
mortars is very great, giving evidence that a large 
number of persons must have at one tiine been 
quartered in this hill fort. There are many springs 
on the top of the hill, and three large tanks, one 
leading into the other, so that when the first is 
filled, the second begins to receive its supply, and 
similarly again the third. There is also the re- 
mains of a pekota showing that this was the method 
of raising water then employed. There are on the 
hilla number of temples, but all the images have 
been broken, or had their features chipped off 
through the iconoclastic zeal of the Muhammadans, 
who have also turned several of the temples into 
One of these Mosques was transformed 
in this way by one Gulab Ghazi, and close beside it 
is his dargah or tomb, for the repairs of which there 
isan endowment of four Kuchelas of land in a 


village in Bapatia Talug. The holder of the Inam | 


is bound to Jook after the repairs of the Mosque 
and tomb, and ascends the bill every Friday to light 
a lamp, as well as on the occasion of the principal 
festivals. 


Bat the time when the Muhammadans gained 
possession of this fort was subsequent to the date 
when the third or lower fort on the north side was 
built. ona go at a Ta 

in to the dynasty of Bijayanagar, better known 
ip pra Tradition goes that about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century the race of the 
Reddi sovereigns came to an end. The last old 


thaswaimi at the foot of Kondavid. A new image 
was to be consecrated and set up, and for the cele- 
bration of these rites, the presiding priest invited 
the seventy-two Chiefs to descend from their hill 
fortress. They came—the three score and twelve— 
and were all seated in the great hall. From thence 
one by one the officiating priest led them to the 
inner shrine to view thenew representation of deity, 
and to bow before the image that the great Krish- 
na Deva Royalu had set up.. As they stepped into 
the antaralikam or inner hall, and bowed at the 
threshold, two ruffians, who were concealed in the 
chamber, stepped forward, and before the victim 
had time to raise a cry, precipitated him intoa 
deep well whose mouth it was impossible to discover 
amid the surrounding gloom. One by one each 
Reddi Chieftain approached the shrine, and all 
shared one common fate, one common grave, and 
then all was easy for Krishna Deva Royalu to seize 
the fort. He preferred the plain, however, to the 
hill, and the third fort, as has been said, owes its 
origintohim. Ithas two entrances known as the 
Kolepelli Darwaja and the Nadelle Darwaja, The 


are 
lars carved out of a single block. The Muham- 
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The place is inhabited now by a colony of swallows 
which dazzled with the light of the torch as we 
entered, fluttered wildly about, and fell with out- 
spread wings on the ground, 

Kondavid hill bas o considerable extent of pas- 
turage’'which is leased out, and the custard apples 
alone fetch some Rupees 300 a-year. The bamboo 
grows on the summit, and gives its mame to one of 
the tanks. 

The tradition and history of the place has been 
collected, a copy of the Telugu manuscript of 
which is in the possession of one of the village 
Karnama. Sir Walter Elliot is said tc have taken 
the original, and left this copy instead. 

Kondapilly—This is an old hill fort which 
formerly belonged to the Nizam, it is about ten 
miles west of Bejwida. All along the road and in 
the town there are numerous remains of old Slas- 
jids, Ashur Khanas, Pirla Chawadis, and Muhama- 
dan burying grounds. Not far from [brahimpatam, 
on the north of the road, isa well, known aa a well 
of the Minister of Krishna Deva Royalu who 
lived about 1550, The fort is entered through 
three successive massive gates at the foot of the 
hill, and by the fort walls a considerable space is 
enclosed, all thickly over-grown with jungle and 
luxuriant cactus. Within the limits of the old fort 
were built the English Barracks, which are still 
standing, consisting of eight large rooms besides out- 
houses, all in tolerable order, There was formerly 
a detachment sent here from the Regiment station- 
ed at Masulipatam, but the place is now entirely 
abandoned asa military post, and the old barracks 
are used by any visitors aa a halting bangala. 
Opposite the barracks is an English burying ground 
enclosed by a mud wall, but the tombs are all of 
comparatively recent date. A few hundred yards 
from the bangala, the nascent of the hill com- 
mences. It is a winding tortuous path between 
two hills, and the whole way for about three quar- 
tersofa mile isaclimb by a staircase of stones 
placed in position to form stepa. The labour of 
constructing this must have been great; many of 
the stones have the mark of blasting, and many are 
out and trimmed as if they had previously been 
used for some other purposes, The ordinary mode 
of ascent is on foot, but visitors can be carried up 
by bearers. The bearers through practice go up 
with their burden very quickly, As one approaches 
the summit, the ruina of the old palace appear 
perched on a crest between the two hills, on either 
tide of the Pass, The heights are fortified with 
towers, and loopholed ranges of battlemented wall 
show how strong the place must once have been, 
On every jutting crag and eminence there are works 
which completely command the Pass, The upper 
fort ia entered through three enormous gateways 
in succession, This entrance is known as the 
Dargak Darwaja, The sides of the gateways, xbout 
tifteen feet high, are single blocks of granite, and 





| defended by towers and ramparts. 


the lintels about twelve feet wide ore the same. 
The gate derives its name from the dargab or tomb 
of Ghulab Shah, who was killed here in fight, It 
was endowed with twelve kuchelaa of Inam land, 
which has been suteequently reduced to eight, 


-- yielding eight kattis of produce. The endowment 
| is for the purpose of keeping the tomb in repair, Tt 


isa modern looking edifice, plastered white inside 
and ont, in close proximity to the ruins of an old 
Masjid. 


The whole of the ground-floor consists of exten- 
sive cloistera, supported by stone-built pillars, and 
the roofs arched. Between the pillars, in 
instances, partitions have been run up, so aa ty 
probably used as a barrack for troops, The floors 
are all paved with stone, and the masonry is ex- 
eeedingly strong and good, At 

cloisters are used at night for the protection of 
the cattle which are sent up the hill to graxe in 
large numbers. A small stone staircase to 
the upper floor, where there isa great hall over 
which a thatched roof was lately placed, when a 


with stone cisterns and pipes providing the escape 
forthe water. There are the remains of a number 
of large and small chambers, but all unroofed. The 
walls have been originally plastered, and the orna- 
‘wental designs are still visible: some in excellent 
preservation, There is « balcony overlooking a 
large tank, a terrace leading past what was once the 
garden to the zenana. These apartments are sur- 
rounded by ahigh wall. There is a court-yard 
within having a large stone bath, to which water 
was conveyed by pipes, and there are the remains of 
various chambers all now unroofed. The walls are 


covered with ornamental niches. 


Leaving the zenana, a path leads w the great 
reservoir, which is supplied by a spring, and where 
the water never fails. It is very cold, and enid to 


| produce fever. The reservoir is of great depth. 


There are also several tanks oo the hill which, 
however, dry up during the hot weather, and in the 
tanks several wells, 

Beyond the reservoir is the granary, a massive 
building of stone supported on high arches, and so 
constructed that each compartment might be di- 
vided by stone walls, ao as tomake a number of 
Separate receptacles for grain. There is but one 
entrance below, but each receptacle has an aperture 
atthe top. The-place is now tenanted by millions 
of bats which, continually flying about, give forth 
the sound ofrushing water. Beyond the granaries 
are the magazines. All around the hill is 
Besides the 
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Dargah Darw4ja, there is another entrance, known us 
Golkonda Darwaja, on the other side of the hill, 
On the hill ferns abound, and many flowering and 
odoriferous shrubs. There is a white and purple 
creeper (eamudrapala the milk of ocean) which is 
very luxuriant. Thereisa good deal of jungle but 
no forest. One tree Ponwgw chefta grows in consi- 
derable abundance, and is much used by the Machis 
ef Kondapali who are celebrated for the manu- 
facture of figures os representations of all the castes 
the hill there are numbers of monkeys (Londamutsu). 
There ia a Telugu manuscript containing the legends 
and history of this fort. . 

Bellamkonda.—There isan old fort of stone heve, 
also said tohave been built by the Reddis when 
they ruled the country. Tho fort is on the top of 
a high hill, and is termed a durgam or ung. 
« fortification still remains, and also the ruins of 
ete. There is  pere spring at the top which 
aupplies a reservoir, The hill is covered with jungle, 
and there are tamarind trees, custard apple trees, 
and bamboos: There is s pathway formed for 
the ascent. 

Vinukonda.—This is the Hillof Hearing. Tradi- 
tion saya that here was the spot where, according to 
the localized legend, Rama first heard of the rape 
of his wife Siti by Rivans. On the hill, about 600 
fect high—a bare rock without vegetation, there is 
a temple of Shiva under the designation of Rima- 
lingeshwaraswimi. The ascent is a very steep one, 
by steps cut in the rock, and cut stones piled to 
form steps. Close to the temple on the sammit are 
two konerus or artificial reservoirs of water revetted 
with cut stone, These never run dry. The larger 
one is known as Rimagundam, and is much resorted 
to for bathing. The other, which is much smaller, 
is known as Sitigundam,and it would be considered 
desecrative to bathe in it, as itis left for the god- 
dess’s private use. 

There are three linea of fortification around the 
hill, one above the other, but the walls have been 
The fort is said to have been built when the Red- 
dis held the country, and there are still to be seen 


the foundations of the old dwelling houses on the | 
hill, magazines, granaries, ete. About « quarter of | 


the way up the hill there iz a large artificial reservoir 
with « perennial spring known as Tega Bhavi. At 
the foot of the hill there is an old temple dedicated 


to Kodandardmaswimi and another to Prasanna | 


Rémalingsswami ; all around ore the ruins of 

manfapama, and moch cut stone. 

There is a curious story attached to a large 
ation of Hanuman at the foot of the hill. 

Itis known as Tappal Anjanayulu, and it is said 

that when the country was held by Govtupalli or 

Rayani Baskarudu, s Deshapanda, under the Muham- 





madan Government, he used to deposit his lettérs 
for Haidarabad at the foot of this image, and use 
to return the following day and find the answers. 
The monkey god is credited with o feat worthy 
only of the electric telegraph, 

There is another fort with walls of mud and atone 
at the foot of the hill. This formerly belonged to 
the Malraj Zamindar's family, The fort is entirely in 
ruins, and the area has been given up for cultivation. 

Dharenekota, Amrevati, and Chintapalli— 
Dharanekota is the site of a very ancient town," the 
city of magic” as the name imports. The walls 


| were pulled down by the late Vasereddi Zamiodar 
to build the town of Amravati about a century ago. 


These buildings have also in time fallen into ruins. 
There were two hundred two-storied houses built 
for Brahmans, and the Zamindar's palace is reported 
to have bad gilt and silvered tiles, The whole 
place is now a mass of ruins. There are to be seen 
the remains of large reservoirs and fountains ani 
places for pleasure grounds, A long law suit, car- 
ried through many years regarding a disputed suc- 
cession, dissipated the wealth of the family, The 
estate fell into arrears, and was sold by auction, and 
bought in by Government for a nominal sum. 
There are two brothers, the present representatives 
of this old and ancient Zamindari, who now live 
in a ruined tenement where their ancestora were once 
high lords, drawing arevenue of thirty or forty 
lacs a-year. They are dependent on their mother's 
pension of Rupees 150 a-month. The fort at 
Chintapalli belonged to the same family, and is now 
also in ruins, Also another at Rajapett, which is 
inthe same condition. 

Gurjala,—At Gurjala in the Palnad there are the 
rains of an old fort, the stones of which have been 
largely taken by the villagers to build their houses, 
It is said to have been originally raised by Raja 
Narandrudu, the 4th descendant of the Pandavas 
(Kehattrayas), 

There are also the remains of other stone forts in 
the Palnad, at Tunnekota (this has lately been 
pulled down and levelled,jat Kambhampad, Goli 
Nayarjunakonda, Tangada, and § i. At the 
latter place, outside the fort wall, there are several 
two storied mantapams or porticos, which are 
said to have been used by an old Kishi in former 
days for the performance of ‘his japam (prayers). 
He would recite his prayers at different quarters of 
the town at different hours of the day, high up in 
the second story of these manfapama where his 
devotions might be duly observed. 

Agnigmedala—This place, in the Vinukonds 
Talug, derives its name from the hot springs which 
are said to have existed here, but there are no traces 
of them now. Tho fort here belonged to the old 


| Malraj family, and is now quite dilapidated, and the 
site unoccupied. 


In the Vinukonda Taluq there are also the ruins 
of old forts at Vinukonda, which belonged to the 
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Sakamuri family, at Tangerala and Gummampad, 
the former an Agraharam, and the latter a Mokhasa 


¥ 


| In the Nandigama Taluq there is an old Reddj — 


fort or durga:n on the north bank of the Krishna, a 
little to the east of Mugetala at Gudemetla, known 


as Turangaraidu. There are the ruins of mud | 


forta built by the Vasereddi Zomindar at Nandi- 
gama, Righavapuram, Irellapad and Magallu ; one 
built by Chava Narasaya at Konskanche, and one 
built by Cheramamella Venkataramansiya Veladi. 


There is another old fort at Itur, and one at Panu- | 


gancheprol, built about a century ago by the 
Muhammadan Governor or Tanisha, The walls of 
both have fallen down. Jagiapett is a town of 
considerable trade and importance in the Nandigama 


Taluq on the borders of the Haidarabad territory. | 


A band of Rohillas once came here and burnt down 
the place. The people then built a aquare tower 
in the centre of the town for protection provided 
with narrow loopholes for musketry, but they never 
added the staircase to ascend to the top, and the tower 
would practically be of very little use as 0 means of 
defence. The town was surrounded by a high wall 
by the Vasereddi Zamindar of old time, a consider- 
able portion of which remains, At each gate wos 
built a temple, There are also forts in this talng 
at Konakanchi, Dabikupali, Malkaporam, Muka- 
peta, Anneguntapad, and Shir Muhammadpet,. 
Also at Lingagiri, Shri Narasimhapuram, Ganuga- 
banda Sarvavaram, Kalavapalli, Lakhaveram, and 
Amaraveram. These villages belong to the Lingogiri 
Zamindar, In Munagala, Nalamaru, Madhaveram, 
Rapali, Karivarada, Sripuram, Nadegudamala, 
Komarabanda, Ankupamula, Barayakudaguidam 
and Brindavanapuram, villages belonging to the 
Munagala Zamindar there are also forta, In Visan- 
napett Division there are also forts in the villages 
of Tiruvur, Kalagara, Gampalagudem, Venegada, 
and Vishnupett. In the last-mentioned village the 
fort is not walled, but surrounded by a hedge of 
bramble ; it is called Kumpakota. 

In the Bejwada Talug there are two old ruined 
forts at Valavadam and Vellatur, At Bejwada, too, 
there was a fort; there are no signs of it at present, 
and inthe Gudiwada Talugq at Kanukolanu, Vama- 
varapupad, Kaldindi, Venkatapuram, Chigurukota 
and Koleru ; butnoneofthem are worth preservation. 
In the Devarakota Zamindariof Bandar Talug there 


are the ruins of a fortat Lakshmipuram, built about | 


200 years ago. There are also forts in this talng 
at Yendapalli, Nutgegeda, Nagayalanka, and Mare- 
loam. 
_ the villages of Najid Zamindari there are 
forts at Katur, Medur Kasbah, Nana Kasbah, 
Suravaram, Telaprolu, Gollapilli Kasbah, Najid, 
Musunur, Vijiaroy Kashah, Rayanepolgm, and 
Mutanavidu. There are aleo forts in some villages 
ef Chatroy, Pentapad, Bahurjali, Gundugol, 
Ambarpett, and Elor Haveli Parganas, belonging 





to the Nedadavol Zamindari, which was transferred 


| to Godavari District ot the amalgamation of the 


In the Nizampatam Sarkar of Ripalli Talug, there 


| are aleo forts at Vullipolam, Kadavakeduru, Gana- 


paveram, Yalatepolam and Am 
There are also forts at Vallurand Gudur belong- 
ing to the Vallur Zamindar, One at Avanigadda 
belonging to the ex-Divi Zamindar, and one at 
Mailaveram belonging to that Zamindar. 
There are also ruins of ancient forts in the Palnad 


In Guntur Talug at Naukar, : 

In Narsaravpett Talug ot Chilakallurpad and 
Kunkalagunta. 

In Repali Talug at Repali, Nedomurru and 
Rachur. 

In Vinukenda Talug at Gunodampad, Komala- 
pad, and Chintalacheruvn, besides a number of 
smaller ones, or bastions in the Palnad Taluq at 
Mandenapadu, Janapadu on o pagoda, Pedda Gar- 
lapadu, Konanki, in the centre of the village, 
Pinali on a pagoda, Oblinipalli, Kalakota, Madn- 
kuru, Pattavedu, Gunlapad, Gottepalli, Veldurrn, 
Royaveram, Posevamula, Nangalavaram, Oppicherla, 
Adigopula, Miriyala, Pedda Kadavagunta, Sonne- 
galla, Jattepalepn, Pulepad, Rentala, Rentachin- 
tala, Mandugalla, Pullagunta, Charlagudepad, 
Gottennzukuala, Dieta, 

VIII. The Mahale or palaces af Zamindara con- 
structed within the last century.—The best specimens 
of these are the palace of the ex-Zemindar of Nar- 
saraupet, and the palace of the Devarakota 
Zamindar of Sallapalli. There are each large piles 


| of buildings in the Muhammadan style of architec- 


ture, four or five stories high, There is o very 
large ballon the ground floor and a gallery round 
it on the second floor, with five ranges of rooms 
above, The buildings are of brick plastered, with 
high Muhammadan arches. There are ornamental 
devices in plaster, andthe woodwork is carved and 
painted in bright colours. There are extensive 
court-yards with reservoirs and fountains and 
gardens and shrubberies, 

IX. £uropean remains.—Tradition exists of the 
sen coast of this district having formerly 
been several miles inland of the present shore, and 
this is supported by a mark of an old beach along 
the eastern road to Masulipatam from China Gan- 
jam. The black soil here gives place to a belt of 
sand from 5 to 10 miles in breadth, covering with 
the drift the elevated ridges generally found above 
high water mark, and then sloping gradually to the 
present coast. The general tradition is supported 
by a Dunde haveli, describing the sea as having 
formerly extended nearly to the present town of 
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army, and by the fact that their chiefs are prisoners | 
at Srinagar, where other representatives of once 
reigning houses are also under eurveillance, Man- 
sur Ali Khan, the supposed rightful Raja of Ghil- 
git is there ; he is the son of Asghar Ali Khan, son 
of Raja Khan, son of Gurtam Khan—but legitimate 
descent has little weight in countries constantly 


disturbed by violence, except in Hunza, where the . good 
supreme right to rob is hereditary. The Ghilgitis, that he 
who are a little more settled than their neighbours | 
to the West, North and South, and who possess the 

most refined Dardu dialect and traditions, were 

constantly exposed to marauding parties, and the the 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—___—— ee 

* The only record is the drs i ! 

trated Londta News of the 18h Felton a a 
$ Major Montgomerie remarks “ the coins have the word ‘Whose 


Gujanfar on them, the name, I suppose, of some emblematic 
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Panjab in the present cold weather with the view 
of our obtaining more detailed information than we 
now the Khajund, that extraor- 
dinary language to which I have several times 
alluded. 

The names of Ré, Résh, Raja, applied to Mubam- 
madans, may sound singular to those accustomed 
to connect them with Hindu rulers, bat it is the 
ancient name for King at Ghilgit (for which Nawab 
Sh4h Kator in 


means that he is descended from Aisha, the wife of 
Muhammad), Under the king or chief for the time 
being, the most daring or intriguing hold office and 
a new element of disturbance has now been intro- 
duced into Dardistan by the Kashmir faction at 
every court [or rather robber’s nest], which secks 
to advance the interests or ulterior plans of 
conquest of the Maharaja, our feudatory. Whilst 
the name of Vazir is now common for s 
minister,” we find the names of the subordinate 
offices of Trangpa, Yarfi, Zeyti, Gopi, &e., &c., 
which point to the reminiscences of Tibetan 
Government. 

I need scarcely add that under a Government 
like that of Chitral, which used to derive a large 
portion of its revenue from kidnapping, the position 
of a slave-dealer (Diwin-bigi) was a high official 
one. Shortly before I visited Ghilgit, a man used 
to sell for a good hunting dog (of which the Dards 
are very fond), two men for a pony, and three for a 
large piece of pattd (a kind of woollen stuff), 
Women and weak men received the preference, it 
being difficult for them to escape once they had 
reached their destination. Practically, all the hill- 
men are republicans. The name for servant is 
identical with that of “ companion ; ™ it is only the 
prisoner of another tribe who is a “ slave.” The 
progress of Kashmir will certainly have the effect 
of stopping, at any rate nominally, the trade in male 
slaves, but it will reduce all subjects to the same 
dead level of slavery and extinguish that spirit of 
freedom, and with it many of the traditions that 
have the Dard races from the degeneracy 
which hes been the fate of the Aryans who reached 
is one whose occasional tyranny is often relieved by 
rebellion, I think the Dard Legends and Songs 
show that the Dards dre a superior people to the 
Dogras, who wish to take their country in defiance 
of treaty and I for one would almost 
prefer the continuance of the present anarchy, which 
may end in a national solution or in a direct alliance 
with the British, to the épicier policy of Kashmir 
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conservancy afr 
hills close to the villages, in front of which are 
fields of Indian corn, -&c., &c.—Jndian Public 


which, without shedding blood, has drained the | Opinion, Dec. 1. 













» | lowered: by this 





ordinary resemblance is heightened by the fact that 

From a careful perusal of this volume, we cannot 
in any way learn that tho author has the least ao- 
‘that at the very outwet he is prevented from adding 


| to our store of knowledge. The other course which 
lay open to him of presenting in s compact form 


have devoted Jong year tu the study has been ut- 
terly ignored. So that os far wa the inquiring 
render is concerned, he is exactly where he was. 

Mr. Phillips tells us that “ The poem,” as he calls 
it, “is founded upon a theory ; but nothing short of 
a full conviction of the soundness of that theory 
would have led the author to represent Gaotama os 
a Wilfal deceiver, beguiling men to virtue ; ani 


thus by impeaching his moral character te lasen 


himintnen's eyes. But it his moral character is 
assumption, as undoubtedly it is, 
it must be allowedas a slightly compensating fact, 
thet his intellectual etatus is cousiderably raised 


j by ie 


The work consists of about 650 stanzas spun out 
with uncommon perseverance, with little regard for 
rhyme and none atall for rhythm. Thus we take, 
entirely at random, a specimen which is no betwr 


than ita neighbours :— 
“For, unlike many, Sakya-Mani weighed 
The Poodii's reasoning, aod was oot afraid, 
Nor did he deem it impious to doubt 
The Braluman’s doctrines; of be soon found ont 
The messure of bis wisdom ; and discerned 
Where lay his weakness: thos he soon had bearned, 
All be could teach him, Then ded be prepare 
To seek for wiadom and for truth elsewhere.” 





MISCELLANEA, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


EANGEA. 


As Jamu is the chief of all the States on the 
other side of the Ravi, so has Kangra always been 


Tt is this extreme antiquity which makes Kangra, 
and particularly the Kangra Fort, of such valae in 
the eyes of the natives of the district, who will still 
tell you that he who holds Kangra holds the Panjab. 
When the Muhawnmadans held sway in India, they 
plundered Kangra of imamicts treasure ; but the idol 
was restored to the temple, and the Hindus again 
obtained possession in 1044 4.0, From this time 
till 1860.A, D., when Firaz Tughlak again plundered 
the temple, the history is uncertain. This Emperor 
is supposed hy Mr. Burnca, to whose settlement re- 
port weare iadebted for much of this history, to 


have resided in the Kangra fort, and to have there 


received, twenty-eight years after, Prince Muham- 
mad Toghlak, who was fugitive from Decllai. 
Ferishtab tells as that the great Akbar, having 
subdued Kangra, received the Katoch King, Dharm- 
chand, with kindness. In this reign the Fort at 
Kangra was held by Imperial troops j and the 
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Emperor Jehangir, after whom one of the gates of 
the fort is named, was so delighted with the Kangra 
valley that he proposed to make it his residence. 
The natives, who always sought every opportunity 
to rebel in their conquerors’ absence, were naturally 
tauch opposed to this scheme, and the present inha- 


not hope to escape. This is said to have caused him 
to remove to Kashmir, 

In 1752 A.D, the Panjab passed from the Mughals 
to the Afghans : and from that time to 1764 A.D. it 
remained attached to the kingdom of Kabul ; but 
Nawab Taefulah Khan, whom the Mughal Court had 


mediately under the fort. In 1764 A.D. the Afghans, 
defeated by the Sikhs, crossed the Indus, never more 
to return, and the Panjab fell into the hands of 
the Sikh Sirdars ; but Fort Kangra was not reduced 
until 1782 A.D. Taefulah Khau, as isolated Mughal 
governor. having held it all the intervening years, 
with no resources beyond the range of his guns, 
This fact proves thy value of the fort as a military 
post in olden times. Even then it could not be taken 
by assault, and cnly fell when Taefulah Khan died 
in the siege, and his followers, disheartened by his 
loss, surrendered. 

Jaya Singh, the conqueror, held the fort for four 
years, when he was forced to make concessions to a 
combined army of Sikhs and Katoch Rajputs, at 
Batala, in the Gurdaspur district, and fort Kangra, 
after many centuries, came into the hands of Sansfr 
Chand, its legitimate chief. From the possession of 
this famous fort, Sansdér Chand gained the chief 
power in the hills, and placed Kangra at the head of 
the eleven Jalandar principalities. Here he reigned 
for twenty years ; but his continued aggressions at 
last brought him into trouble. He had attacked the 
hiil state of Kylur, and its chief, unable to meet him 
in person, called in the Gurkhas to his assistance, 
This led t6 the terrible Gurkha invasion so much 
talked of even now by the inhabitants of the valley. 
The people fled to Chamba and to the plains, not a 
blade of grass grew in the Kangra valley ; but amid 
all the horrors and confusion of the invasion, fort 
Kangra remained in the hands of the worsted 
Katochas, who were at last delivered from the 
Gurkhas by the interference of Ranjit Singh. 

The Sikh, taking a large part of the Katoch do- 
minions asc reward for his assistance, gave Tasdr 
Chand the fort and a number of villages, which had 
always been allotted for the maintenance of its gar- 
rison ; but year by year he encroached more and 
more on the Katoch independence, and in 1839 an- 


nexed the whole country. In 1839 Ranjit Singh 
died, and his disorganised soldiery, invading British 


allowed a free and honourable passage, 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value which 
natives set on fort Kangra ; it is a most sacred place, 
consecrated by its idols and its antiquity : it is of 
the highest political value, for any native chief hold- 
ing Kangra would be paramount iv the hills; and 


the Panjab. ‘aient - 
After it fell iuto the hands of the British, the fort 
was first garrisoned by native troops ; antl, when the 
country was supposed to be sufficiently quieted down, 
they were replaced by a bill corps which was then 
formed. Butin the same year in which this 
was made, the Multan insurrection broke out, and it 
was thought necessary to replace regular troops inthe 
Fort. Ram Singh was only prevented from 
and perhaps conquering the garrison there in 1848, 
by a sudden movement of Captain Davidson's and 
Major Fis..vr's irregular horse to its succour. ‘This 
Ram Singh during his short-lived power was joined 
by about 400 men, and was only dislodged by Mr, 
John Lewrence, now Lord Lawrence, bringing up 
reinforcements and driving him out of the Nurpur 
Fort.— Panjab Times, Nov 21. 
A LAKE LEGEND OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Lake Taroba in the Chanda district, situated 14 
miles east of Segaon, in a basin of the Chimur hills, 
at a considerable height above the plain, is believed 
by the natives of the surrounding country to owe 
its origin to enchantment. It is far from any vil- 
lage, and though artificially embanked at one point, 


‘ marriage procession of Gavalis was 
passing through these hills from the west. Hot and 
thirsty they sought for water but ivund none, when 


drinking, the freed waters rose and spread into a wide 
lake, overwhelming bride, bridegroom, and proces- 
sion ; but fairy hands soon constructed s temple in 
the depths, where the spirits of the drowned are 
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waters sank low, golden pinnacles of the fairy tem- 
“Cn Lough Nengh's banks as the fisherman strays, 
On a cold calm ove's 4 
Hoe sees the round towers of other daya, 
In the waves beneath him shining.” ¢ 


The lake is much visited, especially during the | 
the rites 


months of December and January ; and 

its waters for their supposed virtue in causing fer- 
tility, and sick persons for health, Fish in the lake 
grow to a large sixe, the skeleton of one which was 
stranded some years ago measuring § feet in length. 


MARCO POLO'S ROUTE FROM TUNAX, 

Ix his report on Western Yunan Dr. Anderson 
secks to identify the route traversed by the expedi- 
tion from Bhamo to Momein with that described by 
Marco Polo as having been taken by him on his 
journey from the Court of the Great Khan to the 
capital of Mien or Burmah. So far as any concln- 
sions can be drawn from so fragmentary s narrative 
as that of the famous old traveller, the supposition 
seems probable enough. Marco Polo's route seems 
to have been from Yunan (Karazan) ten days jour- 
ney to Talifu (Yachi); and thence five days jour- 
ney to Yungchan (Vochang). After leaving this 
province, Marco Polo goes on to say, “ you come 
to a great descent ; in fact you ride for two days 
and a half continually down hill. On all this de- 
scent there ia nothing worthy of mention except only 
that there is a large place there where occasionally 
a great market isheld. © © © After you have 
ridden those two days and a half down hill, you find 


yourself in a province towards the south which is | 


pretty near to India, and this province is called 
Amein. You travel therein for fifteen days through 


numbers of other wild beasta, © © © And when 





you have travelled those fifteon daya through such 
a difficult country as I have described, in which 
travellers have to carry provision for the road be- 
cause there are no inhabitants, then you arrive at 
the capital city of this province of Mien, nnd it also 
is called Amien and ia a very great and ooble city.” 
—(Yule’s Marca Pot, IL, 45, 52, 70-2.) This pas- 

has presented considerable difficulty to Col, 
Yule in his admirable commentary, beranse, as it 
seme to us, he has erroneously coantel the 174 
days’ journey from Yungehan. Col. Yulo ix thus 


| driven to the supposition that Marco Polo deseeniled 


from Yungehan to the Shweli trilvotary of the Ira- 
wadi, and performed the rest of the distanee by 
water, There are many difficultica in the way of 
this supposition, a supposition however which is 
rendered necessary on the assamption that Marco 
Polo's distances are to be caloulated from Yungelian. 
But it will be observed that Marco Bolo speaks 
ofleaving the province merely and not the town, 
This province is called Kardandan, a name however 
which i probably only used to designate a portion 
of Karazan, a word which Dr. Anderson would con- 
nect with the Kananzan mountains north-east of Mo- 
mien, end which probably included most of the 
country which now goes by the name of Yunan. Of 
Marco Polo's descent of 25 days’ journey Dr, Andor- 
son writes :-—" Ido not know of any more correct 
description that could be given of the descent from 
the Shan states over the Kakhyen hills to Barmah. 
® °° Starting from the Shan-Chinese town of 
Manwyno at the eastern end of the Sanda valley, 
where the descent begins, the journey occupies ex- 


| actly two days anda half. So closely does Marco 


Polo's account of the route to Burmah coincide with 
the two roads that follow the valley of the Tapeng 
over which [ travelled, that I cannot but conclude 
that it referred to one of them ; but his description 
being devoid of details, it is impossible to say which 
of the two routes he had'in view.” Dr. Anderson 
would further fix the market referred to at Old Bha- 
mo, which he says, is distant from the capital of 
Mien or New Pagan ina straight line about 250 
miles. Dr. Anderson endeavours to strengthen his 
position by a reference to certain curious castoms 
which are mentioned by Marco Polo and of which 
he found traces in the Shan states, Such customs 
ar: the use of tallies, the consultation of persons 
supposed to be possessed of a devil, the docking 
of horses’ tails, and the relative values of gold and 
silver. But after the lapse of six centuries, wo are 
not inclined to attach much weight to mere coin- 
cidences of this nature, at any rate in determining 
the line of direction of any particular route. All 
that can be said ia that Dr. Anderson's supposition 
is as probable as any other—phe found traces of 
a substantial bridged road the whole way from 
Bhamo to Momien ;—and more probable than that 
advanced by Col. Yule. We hav no doubt that that 
eminent sdrant will find much in Dr. Anderson's 
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TEMILE AT TRIPETTY. 

Tue Asiatic Journal furnishes particulars of the 
Hindu temple of Tripetty, eighty miles from Madras, 
the precinots of which had never been “ 
by Christian or Muhammadan till the Madras police 
invaded it the other day. The exterior even had 


abont seven feet in height, with four arms, personi- 
fying Vishnu ; one right hand contains « chakra, or 
war mace, the other points to the earth, alluding to 
the sacred origin of the hill ; one left hand holds 
the chank, or holy shell; the other holds the lotus. 
at the commencement of the kali yuga, This period 
is to last 5,000 years, when Vishnu's worship on 
earth is to cease, and the Hindus are tanght to ex- 
pect his last and most glorious incarnation in person, 
terminating the days of “contention and busi- 
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THE SAMLAJ! FAIR. 
on the border line between Mahi Kanta 
and Mewar, stands the famous shrine of the much 
venerated god Samlaji. The river Meshwa mean- 
ders over ite rocky bed inthe valley immediately 
below, and the waters of a splendid natural lake, of 
beauty sparkle amid the well-wooded hills 


7 


The shrine has existed for 500 years; but the 
fair unfortunately fell into disfavour, chiefly be- 
cause of the annoying and often heavy black- 


whose territories the traders from Rajputana and 
Gujarat had to pass. The traders had to part freely 
with his money, and got no return in the shape of 
roads, and very little return indeed in the shape of 
protection. Likewise, trading was impossible during 
the troublous times of the Mussalman invasion of 
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the East, and the fact that Oriental Studies have ax 
yet failed, for want of due enconragement, to take 
their proper place in the University System of 
Edueation, they are of opinion that these studies 


should be placed on a level with the other studics — 


of the University by the institution of two Triposes, 
one for the Semitic languages and the other for the 
Taal r or 


an to deserve Honours shall be entitled to admission 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. No student 
shall be adimitted to the examination who has 
not passed the examination in the additional Mathe- 
matical subjects of the previous examination. 
An Undergraduate or Bachelor-lesignate in Arts 
may be « candidate for Honours in the Semitic 
Languages Tripos of any year, if at the time of the 
examination for such Tripos be shall have entered 
on his ninth term at least, having previously kept 
eight terms; provided that not more than ten terms 
thall have passed after the first of the said eight 
terms ; and, excepting in special cases, no student of 
a different standing shall be allowed to be a can- 
didate unless he shall hava obtained permission 
The subjects at the examination of candidates 


for Honours in the Semitic Languages Tripos are— | pysages for translation inte English from unspeci- 
Translation into Arabic ; Selected portions of | fied Persian works, Persian Grammar, and Arabic 
the Kor'fin, with Arabio commentary ; Arnbic | : 


Grammar, with passages for translation into English 
from a selected work of some’ native Grammarian. 
At least four Selected Arabic works. Passages for 
tranalation into English from unspecified Arabic 
_ ‘Translation into Hebrew, and passages for point- 
ing. Atleast four selected books of the Hebrew 
i with a selected Hebrew commentary on 
one of the said books. Passages for translation 
into English from unspecified books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Paper on post-biblical Hebrew. 
Translation into Syriac ; at least four selected 
books of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament. 
Biblical Chaldee, and: selected books of the Tar- 
gums and of the Syriac Versions of the Old Testa- 
lation into from unspecified Syrinc works. 





| the subject-matter and criticlum of such works. 


The paper on aelected Arabic works shall include 
specimens of poetry and rhymed prose, with or 
without commentary. The Ker'in and Grammati- 
paper on post-biblical Hebrew shall contain pas- 
sages for translation from at least two selected and 
The Board of Oriental Studies will publish a 
list of books bearing on the subjects of the last 
day’s cxamination, and will revise such list from 
time to time. Public notice of all the variable sub- 
be given by the Board of Oriental Studies before 


the beginning of the Lent Term in the year next 


but one preceding the examination. No student 
will be placed inthe First Class, who has not ex- 


| hibited a competent knowledge of two of the three 


ges, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, and also of 
the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
The examination in each year shall be conducted 
Board of Oriental Studiea and elected by the Senate. 
And that—II. An Indian Langunges Tripos be 
extablished, the first examination to be held in 1875, 
under regulations similar to those for the Semitic 
languages Tripos. | 
Subjecta:—Translation into Sanskrit. Selected 
krit Prose works (including a philosophical treatise) 
und a selected portion of the Rig Veda with Sayana's 
from unspecified Sanskrit works, Paper on Sans- 
krit Grammar, including aselected portion or por- 
tions of a work of some native Grammarian. 
Selected Persian works, incloding a portion or 
portions of the Masnavi. Translation into Persian. 


Grammar with especial reference to the forms oceur- 
ring in Persian. 

Selected Hindustani works, including the- Inti- 
khib i Kulliydt i Saudi. Translation into Hindus- 
tani. Passages for translation into English from on- 
specified Hindustani works. Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-European Languages. History of the 
Indian Languages, Literature and Philosophy. 

No student will be placed in the Firat Class, who 
has not exhibited a competent knowledge of Sanskrit 
together with Comparative Grammar, or Persian 
(ineluding the Arabic element) together with Com- 
parative Grammar, or of Hindustani together with 


Sanskrit or Persian. 


AN EARLY SANSKRIT PRESS AS YET UNNOTICED 
BY BIBLIOGRAPHERS, 

It is strange that the earliest editions of a num- 

ber of Sanskrit books should never as yet have been 

desoribed, thongh they were printed in a large town 
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of Southern India, and in @ part where Europeans | 


have always been numerous. The first press with 
Devanagari type, in Sonthern India, was started 
about 1805, at Tanjor, by Raja Sarabhoji (Serboji), 
the well-Enown pupil of the great German Miszion- 
ary Swartz.- His object was to print the books re- 
quired for the elementary Sanekrit and Maritha 
Schools he had established in the Tanjor district. 
Asmall hand press (still in the Tanjor Palace) and 
a fount of Devanagari type were procured, probably 
from. Madras, and this little office received the 
rather magniloquent name of NavavidyAkaldni- 
dhi. The superintendent was a Brahmon nomed 
Kuppai Bhatta. The first prodnetion of the 
press seems to have been a Sanskrit-Maritha 
Paaehanga, or Almanac, which was continned 
for several years, till mperseded by those of the 
Bombay lithographic presses, In 1805 (year 
vibhava) was printed an edition of the Ra ghu- 
vamga, the 19 sargas of text complete, 97 pp. 
Avo. The verses are numbered, and there are two 
short perpendicular lines after cach half verse, In 
other respects it is printed like native MSS. This is 
the earliest edition of this poem by several years : 
the Calcutta edition (Gildemeister, No. 224) and 
Stengzler's were both published in 1932. In 1811 
was printed on 8 pp, (transv.), an edition of the 
Tarkasangraoha, The copy of this which I 
have seen is ruled with borders in red ink, and the 
close of each sentence has been marked in the same 
way by hand, a vacant space having been left by 
the compositor for this purpose. On the first page 
aretwo rude cuts of Ganesw's and Siva. In 
the same year also wae printed an edition of A n- 


nann Bhatta's Comment onthe Tarkcasan- | 


graha, sim‘lar to that of the text, oblong 22 pp. 
In 1812 was printed an edition of the Bh As hipa- 
richchheda (Karikfivali), by Panchdnana 
Bhatta, oblong 10 pp, In 1813 (year S'rimu- 
kha) appeared an edition of the complete text of 
Migha's Sisupala badha, 8vo. 106 pp, In 
1sl4ths Kumdracham pi, attributed to Sara. 
bhoji himself, but really composed by one of his 
Pandits, waa printed, 25 pp. transv. Two editions 
of the Amarakosha (one in Svo. and the 
other in folio®) were also early finished: of the 
dates I am uncertain, as Ihave only seen imper- 
fect copies. Aneditionafthe Mukt&vali (a 
comment onthe Bhishdparichehheda) was 
also begun, but only 454 pp. (transy.) were finished, 
Among the Maratha publications of this press is a 
lrausiation of Jsop's fables, with rude cuts, in 
12mo. ‘The type is very good and clear; each 
letter is however separated, os in many MSS, All 
the copies IT have seen are printed on European 
hand-made paper. The texts are tolerably correct, 
in some copies errors have been corrected by 
hanwl—A.C.D, ia Trithner's Lit, Ree. 








DISCOVERY OF IMAGES, 

A Native Cuntetiaw of Velangani (Tanjor) has 
made acurious and interesting discovery of five 
very ancient copper figures of Hindu deities, .'The 
images were found buried inthe man's compound, 
but he being a Roman Catholic, objections were 
made by the priest to the sale of the images to the 
people, It was therefore proposed to break them 
up and sell them for old copper, when the matter 
came to the knowledge of the Collector (Mr. H. J, 
Stokes), who purchased the images for Government 
at the rate of four annas per seer, or the price of old 


inonean axe, in one a deer, Height 1 foot 9 
inches. Breadth at base of pedestal 1 foot 25 
inches, Weight 63 Iba. :, 7 ; 
Vighneshvara, son of Shiva and Parvati, and there- 
fore called Pillayar, son. Height 1 foot 8) inches. 
Weight 43 Ibs, ‘2 

Navdesha, figure of Shiva, dancing (Nada dancing, 
isha, king), enclosed in a horseshoe arch, crested 
with flames. Shiva, matted-hair, is worked into 
an ornamental pattern, with four arms, In one 
hand asmall drum such a4 is ned by fortune-tellera, 
with a ball made of cord and wax attached by a 
string to the middle, which strikes each end of the 
drum alternately when oscillated. Round one arm 
acobra, Inone hand aflame, Dances on a pro- 
strate Rikshasa, Height 3 feet 7} inches ; width 3 
feet 3 inches, 

Sendikeshara (or Chandikeshvara), ason of Shiva 
Is deaf, for which reason worshippera clap their 
hands in his temple to attract his attention, Is. 
placed to the left hand of the figure of Shiva, 
facing south. Has hair arranged in ornament at 
each side of neck. Figure standing in devotional 
attitude. Meight 2 feet 2 inches, weight 50 Iba, 

Amman, a goddess, standing. Height 2 feet, 
weight 36 Ibs, 

The images are believed to have belonged to a 


| Bhiva temple which once existed at Velangani, 


Why or when they were buried ig not conjectured, 
They were found embedded in sand three feet below 
the surface. The images are believed to be very 
ancient, They areto be placed in the Museum at 
Mudras for the present. 

HIMALAYAN CUSTOM. 

Da. Cownay, in his" Medical History of the 
Himalayas,” speaking of a native tribe in the north- 
ern district of the peni says, when a mother 
goes into a field to work, or is otherwise unable to 
take her child with her, she selects some sheltered. 
spot near @ stream, in which she places a little 
straw for a bed for her infant, and then directs, by 
Means of a piece of split bamboo, a current of 


. Gildemelster's No, 30) must refer to one of Lbese editions, 


~ 
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water, of from Saint taveloe three tnithies inane 
ter, on ite uncovered occiput and temples. This 





book the Jaiminiya-Nydya-Malg-Vistara, of which 
400 pages in large quarto were completed by Dr. 
Goldastiicker, will be completed by E. B. Cowell, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 


half of the book has been done. Whether thia will 
be completed remains tobe seen, As the writing is 
very small, the eaertion required for editing is 
almost too much for the eves, and therefore we have 
considerable doubts about its rapid completion. 
Should the work be published, we understand that 
the price will be Ra, 500, which will of necessity 
place it beyond the reach of most scholars. . 
_ Professor Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dio- 
tionary, we hear, is to be published in June. 

A Hindustani Grammar will shortly appear from 
the pen of Professor Dowson of the Staff College, 
Sandhurst. 


—— 


; ON MASTA'N BREAHMANS. 
Tx the article by Mr. Ramsay on the hot springs of 
Unai (p. 142), mention is made of the Mistin Brah- 





Oriya Brahmans, a haughty stiffnecked eet, distin- 
guished by the most serene indifference to the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures, As 

therefore they are highly appretiated by the rapa- 
cious and tyrannous zamindars, who find them 


| useful tools in their oppression of the ryots. 


Balasor, 11th May 1872. Joux Beames. 





Tue Muhammadan coins mentioned (p. 130) by 


| Dr. Bahler aa found in the excavations at Wallel, 


are, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Gibbs, not older 
than the 16th century A. D. It is probable they 
may have been lost or deposited in comparatively, 
recent times by villagers whose huts stood over the 
site of the buried city—Ep. f. 4. 





CHESS. 

Tae Burmese game of chess differs slightly from 
the European game, but only where the 
have altered it since they received it from the Enst, 
for it was brought into Western Europe by the 
Crusaders, who appear to have altered the Burmese 
‘horses’ to ‘ knights," and ‘charjota’ to‘ castles, 
aanow found in the European game. The Bur- 
mese name chebturen has been defined, “ the chief 
ruler or leader of an army," which is not quite cor- 
rect. The name is derived from the Pali or Sans- 
krit, chathe,* four, and enga ‘a member,’ i. ¢. * the 
four members’ (of an anny), elephants, chariots, 
cavalry, and infantry; ond it is the same name 
dragged through Persian and Arabic which appears 


| in the English word ¢heas which Webster refers 
| to the French. The ‘rook’ of the English game is 


the same word as the ratha of the Burmese, being 
the Pali or Sanskrit name fora chariot.—Dr. F. 
Mason,'A Working Man's Life.’ 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 

Sin, —A transcript of the Dinajpur inscription | 
(page 128) of which o facsimile is published (plate 
VI page 140) was sent to me some time ago by 
the Assistant Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, together with a translation by him, for 
my opinion as to the meaning of the words which 
constitute the date. ‘The appearance of my note in 


reply in the 7. A. (p. 128), and the comments made 


on it by Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar render a few remarks 
from me necesaary. 

The text sent to me was a transcript, carefully 
made, but not a facsimile, and I had every reason 
therefore to suspect copyist's errors in those parts 
which were doubtful. A rubbing since sent to me 


by Mr. Westmacott shows the letters to be in an 


excellent state of preservation. With this before 
me all idea of possible errors must be set aside, and 
the reading published by you must be taken as 
correct, with the exception of a single misprint in 
the second line in which the word ‘guna’ has been 
changed to ‘ gana.’ 
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As regards the translation : in the first half of the 
sloka there is a double qntendire ¢ the compound 
word mwnirggana-guna gramagraho “ ap- 
preciation of the sum total of the merits of beggars,” 
when referring to dine (liberality), and “ his hold 
of the multitude of strings of his arrows,” 
when corresponding to the “overthrow of the 


varfithini-pramathane). Im the second half the 
most enigmatical is the phrese-—kunjaraghats 
varehena. Word for word it means “ elephant,” 
* collection,” and “ rain,” or “ year.” 


pressed may be, as suggested by Mr. Bhandarkar, 
“ by him who rains a crowd of elephants.” But the 
is such an awkward one, it is so far re- 


therefore to the necessity of accepting ‘ varsha’ to 
mean a year, and the two words preceding it for 
the figures of the year. Now, ‘kunjara’ unques- 


imply a crowd or several eights the lowest limit of 
which is three, the plural beginning with three, and 


epithet of his royal patron, the poet has submitted 
to a eprergrriar ida arena op Ss 
which men of his class are generally much 


lese 
mindful than of rhetoric. Anyhow the da 


te does 


not appear to be so questionable as Mr. Bhandarkar 
is disposed to think. RasenpmaLaLa Mirna. 
Caleutta, 21st May 1872. 


SHR TALS CREE See ee 


to that memorable time. The last young chief 
however died onldtaty at chelenny Meraeraree 
issue: and a man has come forward claiming to be 

descended from the last chief but one; but the 
descendants in the female line saying that he is no 
Sir Roger and only some Tom Castro or Arthur 
Orton, and have elected a rival priest and broughtthe 
estates and the most ancient and honourable “ fa- 
mily living” in the world into the District Court of 
Anuridhapura. In historical romance the trial is 
likely to be most interesting. The late young 


against the then newly established English Govern- 
ment. It is in banishment that ho is said to have 
married the daughter of another banished chief 
and to have had issue the present claimant. 


Query 8—Rémes vara. 

Six,—Can any of your correspondents tell me 
who founded the temple of Rimes'wara at Cape 
Kumfri, and what has been its history? The Ta- 
mils here say that it was built by Rima B.C. circa 
500, which wonld be interesting, if probable. On 
an inscription at Dambula it is said of Parakrama 
Bahu the Great [1153-1188 A_D.] that after his con- 
quest of South India “ as there were then no rivals 
“ (pratriwalla) left in all the continent of India, he 
“ staid at Rames'wara, and filled the hearts of all the 
“ poor by gifts of his own weight in precious things, 
“and drove not the poor away, Having put up a 
“column of victory to endure for many ages, he 
“ built the déwale called Nissankeswara, and sur- 
* rounded by his four-fold aetay returned to Ceylon.” 

The name of the king of Pandi at that time is 
stated in Sinhalese books (see Turnour, Mahawanso, 
ixvi) to have been Kulas‘ekra. 

I should be glad to have an explanation of the 
words in italics. 


Anuradhapura, T. W. Rus Davis, 


dhe! 


f 
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descriptions of scenery to 
literature. The magic muse of Vinawamust 
was only able to reflect this beauty ; for it is 
well-known that Beso wrote his Tembdrani 
in direct imitation of Kampas’s Ramdyanam. 
must be awarded to 


© Beschi imitated Kamban in the most elaborate manner, 
and gloried in so The sim of the great Italian was 
Raye re Bea miyaoem in o measure. He 
to present to ian uatives » poem which would 
be to them what the Ka mwiyanam waa to other Hindu 
relizionists. So Beschi, bis admirers Vi ra- 
maimunivar, or ‘the Devotee,” composed 


which fashion 
the Biblical narrative, and the heroes of which are Christ, 
the his imitation of 


word, there is not a single stanza in the whole 
of the epic, which a common Tamilian labourer 
ot artizan, upon first hearing it, could understand 
and appretiate! When, therefore, wandering 
« Kuvirdysr—i, ¢, native minstrels,—sing the 
Rémdyanam to a crowd in bizirs, or upon 
festive occasions to assemblages in the houses 
of Hindas, a ranning comment is kept up, either 
by the singer or an assistant, explaining the 
meaning of the verses as they are recited. On 
the other hand, the most iguorant of Tamilians 
can understand such a popular poem as the Vietha 
Chintémani—a shrewd and plainly-worded poem, 
possessing a good deal of real artistic merit. 
Thus in Tamil there are two kinds of popular 
which require a commentary, 
and poems which do not. It perhaps may be 
advisable, ere passiig on, to give one brief 
specimen of classic poetry of the highest order 
which has been popularized by frequent qao- 
tation and common ase. Here is a stanza from 
the Tanbddcani of Vinamaucsi— 
Oli ndkkodu vén sudar pugala, 
O]i nikkodu pan magi paga/a, 
Kali nakkodu par pul paga/a, 
Kamal nakkodu ki malar pugala, 
Te}i nakkoda nirppunal pugala,— 
Tinamé pugalappaduydy ni 7— 
Ali nikkodu nan unei puga/a, 
Ariyaé migei uparttayo ? 
It is the most famous verse in a famous poem, 
and may be thus translated :— 
Whilst Thee, with tongues of splendour, the orbs 
of heaven praise ; 
Whilst gems to Thee their voices, with tongues 
of brilliance, raise ; 
Whilst unto Thee wood-warblers, with tongues 
of joyance, sing ; 
Whilst wood-flowers Thy sweet praises, from 
tongues of fragrance fling ; 
seers ie eat srs, are 
i Whee the Huly Familyare returning from 
Italian poet makes the flags flutcer the three 


Egypt 
travellers a waving their folds as if to say ‘¢ 
openers Bt Idndgenen of Komben, por the 


yanam greater 
Temdoani, however, are superior to any 
daa And Beschi was undoubtedly gre ster i 
two poeta, wgetber with léyumanavar and ‘tireval. 
lavar, must be ranked in the very first class uf Tamil poets. 
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Whilst Thee, with tongues of clearncss, the 
water-foods appland ; 
(Thus, day by day, from all things, dost Thou 


receive not land 7) 


Wilt Thon not deign to suffer the tongue Thou | 


favest ine— 

Thoogh I be dumb and thonghtless—to offer 
praise to Thee ? 

It ix, however, impossible in any translation 
to reprevince the spirit and melody of the 
original stanza, Even those who have studied 
Tamil deeply must be struck with the remark- 
able verbal structure of these eight lines, The 


meastire in which they are written is very | 


freqnently eimploye! in Tamil popular verse, 
In the original, given above in a Romanized 
form, note that the pret word of the first, third, 
fifth, and seventh lines are perfeet rhymes 
to the Tawilian enr, that the second word in 
each of these four lines is identical —as is also 


the last ; that the first word of the sécond line | 
ig 8 perfect rhyme with the first word of the | 


first line: that the first syllable of the first 
word of the foweth line is an alliteration which 
chimes with tho first syllable of the third line : 
that TY in “ Tinamé" ailliterates with Te in 
“ Teli"—acconding to the rules of Tamil Syntax : 
and that the sume vowel begins the last two lines. 
But this is not all—the last words of the 
second and fourth lines are identical, and the 
same word occurs in the sixth line. Add to 
all this, a subtle continuous assonance, and a 


wouderful rhythiuic flow,—and the reader may | 


Sirandu pa/aginam 
Markkar kénmei 
Nirkut pasipol 
Verkkollaté, 
Oru ni] palaginum 
Periyor keymei 
Iru nilam pilakka 
Ver vilkkummeé. 
Rarkei sandra 
Karkei nandré 
Piechet paginam 
Karkei namlré 
Kalla voruvan. 
Kulanalam pesutal 
Nellinut piranta 
Patara komme, 


* Ht has proved an irremediable eurse to Tamil literature 


thatowniers of genias have so prnerally hed a Sai 


kritieed phraelogy, and intricate imvolutiona of atvle, | 


which are as unnecessary ag they ore in bad taste. The 
wotingeof Tiysmunacer,—who ts perhaps really the preat- 





have some conception of what an artistic thing 
a Tamil Viruttam is when it is the work 
of a master-poet. The Venba, a still more 
intricate measure, is also frequently made use 
of by popular Tamil poets, There is ‘an old 
Hindu story afloat that one of the greatest of 
Tamil poets took three years to compose one 
short kural veasd (i. ¢., two lines) !—and it was 


80 fine a couplet, that, when it was thoroughly 
finished, the poet himself was the only one who 
could comprehend it! Such a story as this is 


ridiculous enough to our ears, but it is no 
matter for laughter to any Hindu Pandit. I 
have often had the pleasure of listening to 


hatives reciting their own compositions in verse: 
tipon such occasions the greatest compliment 


you can pay is to declare that the poem is 


couched in such elegant language that it wholly 


transcends your comprehension [* 

Popular Tamil Poetry, however, is for the 
most part written with some regard to the 
patience of readers, The well-known works of 
that really great poetess Acveryar (a portion 
of which was probably written quite nine cen- 
turies ago) contain perhaps the oldest specimens 
of Tamil popular poetry extant. And yet, old 
as they are, they ore written in clear pure 
Tamil, There is a great and indefinable charm 
about the style of the Nuleali and Mudurei. It 
isso simple yet so elegnnt,—sailing along so 
smoothly, yet freighted with so much weighty 
sense, Let us take an instance of Auveiyar’s 
atyle from the Vettriverkei :— 


The friendship of the worthless 
Thongh for a century tried, 

Is like the weed which floateth 
All rootless in the tide. 

The friendship of the worthy, 
Though proved for but one day, 

Is likea root which downwards 
Through good soil cleaves its way, 

Right good, right good is learning ! 
Thongh you a beggar he, 

The benefits of knowledge 
Will still extend to thee ; 

The unlearned man who boasteth 
How nobly he is born, 

Is but an empty corn-car 
Sprong up widst frnitfal corn. 





est of Tamil pocts,- may by painted to as an example vl 


the fact that the highest kinds of speculative and pliloso- 
phical poetry can be written im pore plain Tamil, which 
atone satisties the critival taste, and is thoroughly sstelli- 
gible to the careful reader. 





the authorship of the Attisiidi has never been Oppura voluga. 
tae | psec Otuvatoliyel. 
asublime simplicity, contains the same num- Avviyam pésél. 
ber of lines 'as there are letters in the Tamil | Desire to do thy duty. Cool thy heat 
slphabet ordinarily in use. Each line begins | Of wrath, What thou can'st give, donot secrete. 
with a letter of this alphabet. ‘Thas the first | Hinder not alms. Of wealth make not s show. 
line commences with an Ana,’ the next with an | Of perseverance never let thou go. 
Avana, and soon, the proper sequence of lettérs Numbers and letters scorn not, "Tis not meet 
im the Tamil alphabet being strictly adhered to. | To go a begging. First give alms, then eat. 
It is quite unique poem, and has been styled | According to established custom walk. 
by thelearoed’ Beschi as ‘worthy of Seneca him- | From learning cease not. Without envy talk. 
self.” The following are the opening lines :— All Tamil poems, popular or otherwise, begin 
Aram seya virambu. with a formal invocation of some deity. One of 
Aruvatn sinam. the most famous of such invoeations ts that pre- 
Tyalvatu Karavél. fixed to the Nalcali of Avvervan. The following 
‘Ivato villakél. ‘sa translation of this invocation and of two 
Udeiyata vilambel. subsequent stanzas of the poem :— 
Palom, telitenam pagam parappum,—ivel Milk and clean honey, sugar and pulse,—these blent, 
Nalum kalant’ unakko nin taraven. To thee, O Holy Gem, will I present, 
Kolam s¢y Thou elephant-visaged, graceful, eminent ; 
Tungak kari mugattu, tu maniyé, ni yenakko So in return do thou vouchsafe to me 
Sanga Tamil mundrum ta! Of sanctioned Tamil the varieties three.” 
Attrap perukkatiradi sudumanndlumavva When the dried rivers sands you hap to tread 
Luttrup pernkkilnlagut}a. Your feat are scorched ; yet, ev’n then, in its bed 
Mettravarkka Lurk springs, by which the neighbourhood is fed.f 
will never say, 


Nalla gudipprantir nalkurntar anilwm 

‘Mei? yena marttar, iseinta. 

Attrang. kareiyin maramum arasariya 

Vittrirunta vaivom vilamandre. 
Yettram 

Ulatunda valvatark’ oppillei, kandir, 

Palutundu véror papikka. 

There is a pretty little legend connected with 
one of Avvetran's most popular verses. The 
poetess visited the town of Ambel. 
ed that a dancing-girl named Chilambi lived in 
this town. On a former occasion the great 
Kamean had visited Chilambi's house, 
maiden had given the author of the Rdmdyana 6 
very lange sum of money to write o stanza in her 
praise. The sum which the unfortunate girl offer- 
od the miserly poet wasouly half of the sum he de- | 

® Tamil sanctioned the conclave 
Tamiliane who weed to bold ther aesemblies in the temple 
at Mviura, We speak of * Queen's Saglut”: “Saag | 
Tamif™ is a similar expression. ' 


Trees, growing by rivers, 
Who in some monarch’ 
Have ye not seen the 


It happen- | 


and the | 


ef learned | 


Thus men, of good stock born, 
Ev'n when impoverish’d, toa 
fall ; and fall, too, they 
¢ favour flourish gay. 
trath of what I say? 
Allelse is faulty :—naught compared can be 
With Agricultural Prosperity. 
| manded,so KamBAN took the money, dashed off the 
| following incomplete stanza, and went away i— 
Tannirum Kaveri 
Jarvéndarit Solan 
Mannavatum Sola 
Mandalame, 
Pennival— 
Of streams, the stately Kaveri— 
Of kings, is Cholan, best; 


beggar— Nay.’ 


+ This allodes to the well-kovwn native custom of dig- 
ging strall teen wella inthe sandy bed of rivers for 
water, after rivers have been ed up in the 
sn. 
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And Chola-land the fairest land 
On all the earth’s broad breast :— 
And of all women—— 

Shortly afterwards the poetess Auveiyar 
visited Chilambi, and found the poor girl in 
tears. She told the poetess of her sorrow— 
how she had given Kamban nearly a thousand 
rupees, and the poet had scribbled an unfinished 
stanza in charcoal on the wall, and had hastily 
left her. Upon hearing this Auveiyar rose up, 
and finished the stanza as follows :— 

Ambar Silambi 
Yaravinta tajaniyum 
Sempot silambé 
Silambu! 
—Chilambi 
Of Ambel is most sweet,— 
--nd the best of golden anklets 
Those on her lotus-feet ! 

Auveiyar for these lines would receive nothing 
bat a little rice-water, to assuage her thirst. 
And to the present day the poetess goes by the 
name of Kijukkupadi, i.¢,—“She who sang 
for some rice-water.””* 

One of the most popular poems in Tamil is 
the Muduwrei, It is perhaps the most wonderful 
cullection of fine simites, within a small compass, 
in any language. The diction is plain, pure, 
and extremely beautiful. It has all the marks 
about it of having been composed by the au- 
thoress of the Nolvali and the Kondreivendan, 
Indeed the internal evidence in favour of this 
is extremely strong. The phraseology, the 
rhythmic flow, the copious use of similes and 
metaphors, all point to her as its author. But 
there is one stanza in the Madurei which could 
not possibly have been written by Auveiyar, viz,, 
the one beginning :— 

‘ Kénamayilada, kandiranta Vankoli,” &c. 

In this stanza a comparison is instituted 


Siriar kettilam siriyar striyara 
Allatar kettélum enigum? Siriya 

Ponnin kudamudeintal ponnigum : enfigum 
Mannin kudam udeintakkal ? 


Nellukk’ ipeitta nir vaykkal valiyodi 
Pullakkum angé pusiumim. Tol uligil 
Nallir oravar eruntal avar porutt’ 
Ellarokkum peyyum malei. 





eee ay fo a sence math. Auveiyar could not possibly have met Kamban, who 


centuries 


between the stately peacock and the strutting 
turkey-cock. It has been pointed out that the 
turkey was introduced into India by the Porta- 
guese about three hundred years ago.t Auveiyar, 
the reputed sister of Tiruvallavar,, 

could not have penned the stanza in question, 
But on this ground, and it really appears to me 
on this ground only, some scholars of great 
learning and undoubted critical acumen, have 
refused to accredit Aureiyar with the authorship 
of any portion of the poem containing the 
stanza. A defence has lately been set up, in the 
assertion that by “ Vankoli” Auveiyar meant a 
pea-hen; but nowhere in classic literature is a 
pea-hen so denominated. The safest explanation 
is to reject the stanza as a spurious interpola- 
tion. Yet it must be allowed that if the stanza 
be a spurious one it isa marvellous imitation 
of Auveiyar’s style. In the third line a trick 
of alliteration, very frequent in the verses of 
Auveiyar, is skilfully adopted. 

Polla siragei viritt’—Adinal pé/amé, 

The alliteration which, as the stanza is in 
the Venbd metre, should occur at the first 
syllable of Adina! is kept in suspension till the 
last word is reached, without the ear being 
offended. 

But even if it be allowed that the Mudurei is 
not the work of Auveiyar, it does not affect the 
main question at issue. Whoever wrote it, 
and nothwithstanding that it is but a short 
poem, it occupies a foremost place in Tamil 
literatare as a composition dear to every Tami- 
lian. It is full of the brightest of Oriental 
thoughts, conveyed in language at once chaste 
and highly elegant, and on this account it is 
perhaps more frequently quoted than any other 
Tamil writing, I beg the reader carefully to 
weigh the following five stanzas from the Mé- 
durei, which, I think, must commend themselves 
widely to the general English taste :— 

Gold vessels, broken, still as gold we prize, 

And wise men in adversity are wise : 

But worthless men, when ruined, what are they? 
Vessels of clay, when broken, are but clay ! 


When the tank’s water to the rice field flows, 

It feeds the grass which by its channel grows; 
Thus for the sake of one good man, on all 

In this old world, the gracious rain-drops fall. 


+ Vide Dr. Caidweil's z rien p a = 
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Attélom palsuveiyir kundritalavalla 
Nattélum napballir napballar. Kettiélum 
Mengmakkal mepmakkalé, sangu suttalum 
Taomikks vegmei tarum. 


Nanjudeimei tanarintu nagang karantareiyum 
Anja purangkedakkusir pambo. Nenjir 
Karavudeiyir tammei karappar karavir 
Karavillaé nenjattavar. 

Adakkam udeiyar arivillar endr’ enyi 

Kadakka karatavum vépdim, Madei taleiyil 
Odum min dda, ora min varum ajavum 

Vidi irukkuming Kokku! 

The last of these stanzas has always strack 
me, as being a good example of the fact that some 
Tamil poets possess one of those “ faculties di- 
vine” which is a sure note of genuine inspiration, 
viz :—the faculty ofappretiatingnature, The epi- 
thet withered (Tamil, Vadi) is an extremely beau- 
tiful one, because it is so extremely true to nature, 
Anyone will recognize the felicity of this epithet 
who has watched a paddy-bird (Kokku) perched 
on the brim of a tank waiting, perfectly motion- 
less, and as if it were but a piece of withered vege- 
tation, for the rash approach of its finny prey. 


PATTANATTU PILLEIYAR PADAL. 

Yen pettra téyaram yennei pipam endru 
Igalnta vittar. 

Pon pettra métarum pé vendru solli 
Polambi vittar, 

Kon pettra meintarum pinvalam vanta 
Kudam ndeittar. 

Un pattr’oliya ora pattram illei 
Udeiyavané! 


Sollinum, sollin mudivilam, véda 





The bad are bad though cherish’d. Yet when 
boil'd, 

Sweet milk still sweet remains, and is not spoil'd. 

And fire but whitens white shells.—Thus we see 

Good men remain good in adversity. 


The cobra, conscious of its poison, hides ; 
Abroad the water-snake unfearing glides. 

Thus they whose hearts hide guile exposure fear, 
But secrecy befits not the sincere. 


Esteem not witless, nor with ease o’ercome, 
That man whose lips with wise reserve are dumb. 
At the sluice-head the stork, whilst fish play by, 
All withered seems—till the right fish comes nigh; 
No notice of Tamil Popular Poetry would be 
complete without mention being made of 
Parraxattov Pinvat's writings. These are very 
unequal: in parts they rise to the level of 
Sivavakkiyar, but as a whole they are pro- 
ductions characterized- more by melodious 
verbiage than striking thought. The most re- 
markable poem ever penned by this writer is 
one in which he bewails the loss of his mother. 
The verses, however, which I have selected 
have, as far as I know, never been translated 
before. 
VERSES 
From various writings of Pattanattu Pillai. 

When dead, my mother scorns me 

Saying ‘ But a corpse is he,’ 
My gold-bought wife with weeping 

Cries out ‘depart’ to me; 
My sons, my pyre encircling, 

Their wonted pots let fall; — 
There is no love but Thy love 

O thou who ownest all!* 
In speech, and its conclusion, 

And in the Vedas too, 
In darkness, and in heaven's 

Stainless expanse of blue ; 
In hearts of true ascetics, 

And in each loving mind, 
The Lord's unbounded presence 

Ye certainly may find ; 
But how in stones and copper, 

Can ye the God desecry, 
Who in his forehead beareth 

The terrible one eye! f 
Se fie Gee Co 
lastiog, tnaflosted by life or es, Oded” 

t Siva. 





pe 
is eve 
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Uliyitta kalleinm opitts santeium Stones chisell'd, temper'd mortar, 
Uttei ara And copper furbish’d o'er 
Politta sembeium pottrukilén, nyar By tamarind,—these ne'er shall I 
Ponennavé : As thee, 0 God, adore. 
Oliyitta talirapdul]é yirattavat’ But in the world within me 
Unmei endru, I've planted as is meet— 
Veliyitt'adeitiu veittén, inimél ondram (Henceforth I lack for nothing,) 
Vendilané, Thy twain effulgent feet, 
Your habitation fleeteth, 
Urumsatem alla, uttrar satam alla, Your friends, they do not stay ; 
Uttra pettra Your fame so dearly gotten, 
Pérum satam alla, pendir satam alla, It too shall pass away ; 
Pilleigajam Your wives remain not ever, 
Your offspring leave your side ; 
Your comeliness, your riches, 
Birum eatam alla, selramuom satam alla, They too will not abide : 
Tésattila Not one in all the country 
Yarum satam alla, nintral satam, Kacchi Of his own life is sure,— 
Egambané | But thou, One God of Kacchi,* 
Thy feet alone endure, 
Kondrén—anégam uyirei ellim, pinba I slew, I slew and ceased not, 
Kondru, kondra, I slew, yea ate the slain! 
Tindrén at'andrium tingu seyten, atei I sinned, to thee I gat me 
Tirka vendré To cleanse me from my stain: 
Nindrén ninsinnitikké, atanal knttram Therefore wilt thou forgive me; 
Ni poruppay I trast in thee, O Lord, 
Endré unei nambuvén, ipeivé, Kacchi Who as a king in Kacchi 
Egambané, Art evermore adored, 
Sit pn ie ag eer 
Nayampurinm J And thushad not been worthless : 
Tayar vay attrinaray pirantu pin But what good can redound 
Sambannaray From me who're born of women, 
: o opulent have g 
Kaya maramum vayajim kelamam Yet like diel tests Sreas fratiiaie 
; Kallavum —- And cows carved ont of stone, 
Ty manitarei én padeittay, Kacchi Refuse to help the needy ? 
Egambané ? Why mad’st thon these, O Lord? 
Who at the town of Kacchi 
Art evermore adored. 
Attridu tambei spintidum ambala To know them who adore not 
pa ee The daneing-god divine, 
Pottratavark kadeiajam ondd inta (Who's wreath'd with river-blossoms) 
sl peng Is there no outward sign T 
iol est sugamatirn entire —Such lack even the odour 


Ofrice! no health have they. 
They need acloth to gird them; 
They beg from day to day, 








Nimangal santana vert ps 


Nalamnd 
Sarppanciyé 


Some of the most popular poems in Tamil 
are those of the Sittar (Siddha) school, These 
writers are the poetical Quictists of Tamil-land. 
A great deal might be written concerning them 
and their works, but space forbids. I mmst 
content myself with laying before the reader 
Vananguvay jagajiti wornvanaki 

Ma ste nodiyil vagnté manpil 
Gupamina manitareiam padcitta pinba 
Kuvalayattil tanutittin “roraviy vanta 


Janamiina samusaram wondrillimal 
Sanniyasi pol irante, davattel katti 
Anbana Sittargalei irutti pinta | 
Agata talam sendravarei,—andariys. 
One of the most popular little poems in the 
Tamil language is the Virtha Chintémani,—a 
comparatively recent prodaction. Ignorant Tamil 
women, who know almust nothing of any kind 


Bat noo one e'er relicres them ; 
Hopeless they fade away! 
Fire claims me, worms tuo claim me, 
Earth, too, accounts me hers, 
Kites claim me too, with jackals, 
And despicable curs. 
Then wherefore have [ cherish’d 
This vile il-odour'd thing,— 
From this my mortal bedy 
What benefit can spring? 


Vows, austerities, vedas, 
To men that sre no more ; 
Prayers said in markets, mantras, 
Fixed postures, names ye say, 
and smear'd white ashes,— 
Ye who, from day to day, 
Deeming these meritorious, 
Observe such things, do ye 
Know that all this is nothing 
But God-ward perfidy ! 
the translation of one—perhep: the most famons 
—stanza in these writings. This stanza is 
from the Gnaaaam Nurw, o work ascribed to 
Agastiyar, the father of the Tamil language. 
It is o most remarkable stanza, but certainly 
Agastiyar hed no hand in its authorship, 
Thon shalt adore the World's Ono Light, 
Who at # thought this vast earth framed, 
Made noble man, then, dawn-like, flamed 
A Priest, apon his sight. 
No kin had he of mortal race; 
Ascetic-wise hard deeds Le wrought ; 
Then, having made disciples, sought 
The Dimitable Place. 
: of Tamil literature, are fond of learning portions 
of the poem off by heart. And yet one of its 
most famous stanzas runs thus— 


Tue Ficete Sex. 


Nambalim 
Atreiyum perangittreium 
Nambaliim 
Kola m& mata Yaneiyei 
Nambalim 
Kollam vengei puliyeinm 
Nambalim 
Kalanér ridum titarei 
Nambalim 


Pat faith in the deadliest poison, 
In torrent, or hurricane-gost, 
And elephunts, huge and poweriul, 
Ant murderous tigers trust ; 
Confide in the angels of Yara 
The souls of the wiced who fetch, 
Place credence in robber, or felon, 
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Kallar, vedur, maravarei Or ev'n in some Maraver wretch ; > 
Nambalim, —But if you believe in a woman 
—Sélei kattiya matarei More hopeless your case will be,-— 
Nambinal,— You will stand in the street in yourangaish, 
Terovil nindru tiyangi And wither with aguuy! ‘ae 
Tavippare | 


Now that Christianity is year by year be- 
coming more deeply rooted in Tamil-land, anew 
class uf popular poetry is springing up. Some 
of these Christian lyrics, or Airtanets, especially 
those penned by o late Christian poet of 
Tanjor, have attained a wide popularity, even 
amongst non-Christian Hindus. But as a whole 
these modern Christian lyrica are wretched pro- 
ductions, and bear the same relation to Tamil 
popular poetry of the first class, that Tate and 
Brady's effusions bear to Milton’s “ Ode on the 
Nativity.” Common Hinda Labour-songs, too, 
are for the most part extremely destitute of 
poetic merit, 

I must now bring this pape: to a close. I 
trust I have been able to awaken some little 


interest in the subject, and T hope I have proved 
from the specimens, few as they are, which I 
have adduced, thatindays gone by, Tamil—the 
Queen of the Dravidian tongues—was not with- 
out sons who possessed, in some measure, the 
vision and the faculty divine,’ It must be 
remembered that I have confine? myself to eull- 
ing specimens from » particular «lass of poetry, 
and that not of the highest order. The non- 
Aryans of Seuthern India cannot for a moment 
vie with their Aryaa masters in the mighty 
arena of the Epic or the Drama. But I do not 
think that any Oriental language possesses a 
richer collection of Folk-songs, than that which 
is the especial glory of Tamilian literature. 
Madras, 16th March, 1872, 


ON THE * GAULI RAJ" IN KHANDESH AND THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Br W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo.0.3., ASSISTANT COLLECTOR IN CHARGE OF FORESTS, 


Turovenocrr Gondwana and Khandesh there 


| Wiped out to-morrow, leave nothing but its name 


exist traditions more or less shadowy of a Gauli | to show where it hud been? Of the first class, 


Raj,—which have occasioned considerable per- 
plexity as to their origin. Mr, Grant in his 
Introduction to the Central Provinces Gazetteer, 


practically gives the question up as insoluble, | 


This power, whatever it was, has left no coins, 
no inscriptions, nothing but a name attached 
to afew old buildings. Enquiry has been made 
among the people now called Gaulis; bot they 
have now nomenuory of theirancientsoversignty ; 
(if it was ever theirs,) and the quotation from Sir 
R. Jenkins (p. lx. C. P, Gazetteer) ia too vague 
to be ofany use, and may just og well refer to le- 
gends of Krishna and his companions as to any- 
thing else, 

The past therefore gives us little aid in iden- 
tifying the Gauli kings, except the rather shaky 
story of Aga Ahir, the eponymous chief of 
Asirgurh, spoken of by Ferishtah, Under the 
circumstances we should, I think, have recourse 
to the geological method, and seek in the 
phenomena of the present for the explanation of 
the past. Isthere then in the present day any 
dynasty in India deriving its title from a common 
trade; andis there any which woull, if it were 


the instant answer is, there are two, and. they 
are both Gauli Kingdoms, the Gaikwar of Baroda 
and the Gurkha (Go-rakh) of Nipal, To the 
second class belong all the Maratha estates, The 
Gaikwar of Baroda therefore unites the two 
qualifications, and stands forth the modern 
analogue of the Gauli Rajas, 

The next question is, how did the Gaikwéri 
Sj in Gujarat get its nume ? From the surname 
of the ruler, Guikwar is one of the commonest 
surnames in the Dekhan; and is generally: at- 
tached to the profession of a herdsman; but by 
no merns of necessity, Its bearers hold them- 
selves, ond are held, pure Marathas :-—* My 
aame is Gomaji, father's name Timaji, sur- 
name Gaikwir, trade Gaui, caste Maratha; 
is a heading common enough on depositions in 
the Dekhan. The eurname of Ahir is also com- 
mon in asmall group of villages near the Ané 
Ghat in Taluka Junnar (.Jooner) of Poona, Its 
bearers are held pure Marithas and are culti- 
yators by trade. Now to readers unacquainted 
with the Dekhan, it may perhaps be necessary 
to explain that the use of surnames there is al- 






y same as in the Hixhlands; T say 

Sin: ands . bs Anse Aco mon . ' ei = 
; < ee a si A eon sin ru in ty ‘ a et ity in 
fact of tribe. ‘The other sumames commonest 
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an—are Sinds (Scindia), didu, Bhoista, 

ows em auhan, It will at once be re- 
marked that the 2nd, 3ni and ith on this list 
are the names of noble Rajpnt races, and the 
Bhofistas claim descent from the Sisndias of 
Chitor, the oldest family in Indin, All the more 
seetable members of these clans wear the 








sacred thread, (* Bammane” to the contrary fot- 
withstanding,) and any one who has mit with 
the heads of the Powir and Jadu families (the 
chiefs of Wadhgaum, Phaltan, and Maleganm) 
knows that, in the qualities ettribmted to high 
descent in India, they are inferior to no Rajput 
whatever. [ shall, therefore, tie up the rather 
bold ground of asserting my belief that the Ma- 
ratha clans inherit their names from common an- 
costors with Rajputs and other pare Aryan tribes 
of Central India, Taking this for ranted, we find 
that there are Chauhans in’ Rajpotana, Chaghan 
princes of great sutiquity i Garha-Mandla, 
(Makawati) and Chauhan Martthazin the Dek- 
han. There are also Powirs or Pramaras nt Dhar 
and Dewas in Central India, sud Powirs in the 


as. —the Smiths and Joneses of the: 
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ancestral seats, their retreat tothe Dekhan, and 
sulsequent return to their own, as Maratha com- 
manders, 1s, I think, historiesl,—certainly based 
on their traditions, but I write far from anthori- 
ties. The Vadavas or Jidus hold barren princi- 
palities both in the great desert and tn the Dekhan. 
The traditions connecting the Royal honse of 
Bhotsla with that of the Cdépur Rana are well 
known, ond we find the family, when they first 
came into notice, established as Deshmukhs at 
Sind-Khera. : 

T thitik, therefore, that the most probable ex- 
planation of the Gauli Raj is this,—that Gouli 
was the surname, or ni¢kname, of family of 
princes (and not of a nation) of Aryan race who 
ettablished themselves in the valleys of the 
Tapti and Narmada during the great migration 
southward which endet in the colonization of 
the Dekhan by the Aryan Marathas. This is of 
course mere conjecture, but if it sets more learned 
men than mysdf ona new track it will have 
served my purpose, Of this T am quite sure, 
tlatany attempt to conneet the Gan li Raj with 
the senttered bands of herdsmen, themselves of 
carious origin and language, that now roam 
through the pastures of India, would be hopeless, 
anil equally vain any theary of an invasion of 
pastoral tribes, © Berthians” or what not, after 


Dekhan. The expulsion of the Powars from their | the somewhat mythical Exyptian pattern, 


| el Ail Sage = 
AN INSCRITTION AT SALOTGI IN THE KALADGI DISTRICT, DATED 


@AKA 867 OR A.D. 945, 


WITH REMARKS. 


Br PROF, SHANKAR PANDORANG PANDIT, M.A. 


Tue inscription, of which a translation is given 
below, is engravel on 4 stone pillar abont 4 feet 
10 inches in height, 1 foot 2 inches thick, and 
characters on, three of its fur sides, and the 
letters are well preserved, except In one place, 
where a slip is broken off, amd eleven letters 


from an important part have unfortunately been | 
lost, ‘This. pillar, and another, also bearing an / 


when visited by me two years ago, 
were put up at the end_of a veranda before the 
village entrance-gate that the cattle might rub 
themselves against them. 


inscription, 


‘Bilotgi is a village in the Indi Taluka of the | 


Kalidgi district, and is about forty miles from 
Solapur and twenty miles soolhof the Bhimé, 
It has a Hindn temple, built after the fashion of 
a Muhammadan rozah, in which is worshipped 
a grave with a chadder on it like the tomb of 
a Muhammadan. Neither Muhammadans nor 


It isent in Devanigari | 





| peing entirely out of proportion to the size ani 


the lower castes of the Hindus are allowed to 
enter within the onter walls of the temple, 
except on the ecension of an annonl fair held 
in its honour on the full moon of Chaitra ( April), 
when, within the walls, Brahman, Malar, Mang, 
and Musalman, mingle'together without ecruple 
about contamination, and, as at the great Jagan- 
natha in Orissa, partake without easte dis- 
tinction of food cooked for the aceasion, In 
front and behind the temple there ore two large 
wells, with steps descending to the water, and 

1 
importance of the present temple, attest the 
former existence of edifices which have disap- 
pearcil amidst the many religions and political 
revolutions ‘that have passed over the land. 
Part of a very much larger well, by the side of 
the present one in front of the temple, is now 
filled up and a garden cultivated on it, but the 
outer edges of the old well are i some pisces 
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well preserved, and two or three «mall rooms in 
them may still be seen. 

The villagers can give no pceount ss to 
whenee the two pillars came, They have o 
tradition that the nalla (stream) that flows on 
the south of the temple washed away in one 
monsoon the side next to the temple, and thereby 
discovered the two pillars that were till then 
buried im the earth. 

At the top of the present inacription is carved 
in prominent relief the Linga, an image of the 
Nandi or Bull cocred to Siva, aud the aun and 
moon, Atthe bottom of each of the first three 


sides containing the Sanskrit inscription there | 


are som lines cot in the Hae or old Cunarese, 

The Canarese inscription commeuces at the 
bottom of that side of the stone on which the 
Sanskrit inscription begins, ia continued at 
the bottom of the second side, and appears to be 
finished on the’ fourth, the whole of which is 
occupied by Canarese. From what I understand 
of it at present [can safely aay that the Sans- 
krit inscription is perfectly independent of it, 
and it appears that the Canarese one waa added 
subsequently, and that it also relates toa grant 
of land for the same purpose as that recorded in 
the Sanskrit inscription, by a .Mahdmandales' vara, 
The college to which the Sanskrit inscription 
records the grant of land, &e.,.0¢ also the vil- 
lage where it stood are mentioned in the Cana- 
rese inscription. 


The inscription records that in the year Saka 


867(A.D, 945), when king K pishnaraj a call- 
ed Akadlavarsha Deva, the son of Amo- 
ghavarsha, was reigningat Minya Kheta, 
Chakraéyudha, the assistant to the minister, 
by name NGrayana,ofking Krishnaraja, 
established a college and assigned lands for the 
maintenance of its inmates and preceptor. The 
village at which the college is established is call- 
ed Paivittage, and is described as sitmated 
in the district of Karnapuri. I have not been able 
to identify this name with any modern one, or as- 
certain what district or districtaof our own time 
correspond with it, though jt is probable it once 
indicated a revenue district. But it appears be- 
yond doubt that the Pavittage of the inscription 
is the same as Silotgi, the village where the in- 
scription is found, It is possible that Salotgi is 





3 aye 
Tt appears to me that the o 
form Mandya ten fn ofigha ina mislection of the oe 
one ; 
of from 


ofthe Karda plate. In the Devanigari al 
@thto lth cetures A.D, Ue compound eer 
ey (mye) was written in a manner that ia very the mo- 





acorruption from Salahattagi, or ‘ the village 
where the college iz situate, Salebeing the Canarese 
word for college, and hattagi meaning * village’ at 
the end of names of villages and towns. The pre- 
sent ruins at Salotgi as well as the fact that the 


stone bearing the inseription does not appear to 


have been brought from elsewhere, would go a 
grent way to identify the latter village with Pi- 


| Fithage, 


Nardyapa, the Brahman minister of Krishna- 


-rhja, is described as living at Kanchina Mudu- 


vol, which may perhaps be identical with the 
modern Mudhol. : 
Chakrayudha Bodha, the donor, the son of 


Govinda Bhitta Budha, and lord of the village 


of Pavittage, is described as having gone, accom- 


panied by two hundred Brahmans, to a place on 


the bank of the Godivari, and there made the 
«rant at mid-day at the time of a solar eclipse, 
Unfortunately the stone is broken just at the 
place which contained the name of the sacred 
spot on the Godiviri whither the donor pro- 


ceeded to bathe and make the grant. The name 


of the place began with Pri,—and though the 


| Godiveri is expressly mentioned os the great 


river on whose banks it lay (Godivaryim mahd- 
nadyam), itmight have really been on the Bhima, 
considering that it is not unusual to style emall 
streams by the name ofa mure celebrated river 
of greater sanctity. 

This word Manya is repeated four or five 
times, In Mainya Kheta* there can be no 
doubt that it is part of the name of Krishna- 
rija's capital, which several inscriptions dis- 
tinctly mention, But as .Mdnya ia applied to the 
land, the garden, and the houses or dwellings, 
given to the scholars and the Preceptor of the 
college, the word would seem to bear a techni- 
eal signification, and that signification is pre- 
served to this day in tho Mianyams of the 


| Madras Presidency. There Minyam means 


nearly the same as Agrahira, a gift of cha- 
rity, In Sanderson’s Canarese and English 
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ingly, Manya is clearly used in the sense of 
‘ rent-free for charitable purposes.” 

The grant is described as being made in the 
reign of Krishnaraj a, who bore the title of 
Akalavarsha Deva. This Krishnarija is doubt- 
less of the family of the Yadava kings, known 
also by the name of Rashtra Katas, who reigned 
at Minya Kheta, or the modern Mal-Khed in 
the Nizam’s territory, and whose authority was 
subverted by Tailapa Deva of the Chiilukya 
dynasty about the end of the tenth century® of 
the Christian Era, 

There would at first sight appear to be some 


The Karda plate : 


a 
F 


Prof. H. H, Wilson§ suggested thst the list 
in the Karda grant represents a series of princes 
belonging to two different branches of the Yadava 
family, reigning concurrently in two different 
places. He supposes that the last seven princes 
beginning with Jagat Rudra form a separate 
branch, and that Kikala Raja, the last of the 

was contemporary with Akila 
Varsha, On this is based his inference that, as 
the last, Kakala, made the Karda grant in Saka 
894, the earliest vestiges of the Yadavas yet 
met with in the Peninsula are to be placed about 
A. D. 867 :—for an average of fifteen years to a 
reign will be rather more than sufficient for the 
precarious euthority and interrupted succession 
of the Hindu Rajas.” 

This theory of “two collateral branches” 
appears to be untenable, Prof. Wilson's prin- 
cipal ground for the of “two 
collateral branches” is, that in the Karda plate 

® See Jour. Bom. Br. BR. As. Soc, Vol. 1. p. 2108. 

ye ay Jour. R. As. Soc. Vol. IL p. 105, 

See Jour. Br. RB. As. Soe. Vol. I. p. 211. 


difficulty as to which Amogha Varsha and 
Krishnaraja Deva of the lists already published 
of the Yadava kings of Manya Kheta are repre- 
sented by the Amoghs Varsha and Krishpardja 
Deva mentioned in the inscription. The first list 
published in 1836t from what is known as the 
Karda (or Kardla ?) copper-plate grant, contains 
fourteen princes. In 1842-43 the late Bal Gan- 
gadhar Shastri furnished to the Borbay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, from a copper 
plate grant found at Khirepdtap, another list 
of the same dynasty, also containing fourteen 
names,t The two lists are as follows :— 


The Kharepatan plate: 
Danti Durga, 
Krishna Raja (his paternal uncle). 
Govinda Raja. 
Nirupama. 
Jagat Tunga. 
Amogha Varsha. 
Akala Varsha. 


Now * t to 


8 Indra Raja(grandson of Akala). 


9 Amogha Varsha II. 

10 Govinda Raja (brother of Amogha). 
11 Baddiga (his paternal uncle). 

12 Krishna Raja. 

18 Khotika (brother of Krishna). 

14 Kakaia (brother's son of Khotiks). 


! to which his remarks relate, Kakala Raja the 


donor (entitled Amogha Varsha) is described 
as “meditating on” Akila Varsha’s “ feet,” 
which he construed to mean that Akala Varsha 
lived in the time of KAkala, and that the latter 
was subordinate to the former. Now the words 
“ meditating on his feet”] do not necessarily 
suggest that Akila Varsha Deva was then alive, 
but that Kakala Deva took Akila Varsha Deva 
as the model for his conduct, In the present 
inscription Krishpa Deva, who was reigning 
supreme, is described as “ devoted to the contem- 
plation of his father’s feet,” and yet everything 
in the context goes to show that his father was 
not living. 

Again in the Karda inscription Amogha 
Varsha, the 6th of the above lists, is expressly 
stated to bave had Manya Kheta as his 
capital; and further on Kaékala Deva 
Raja is also desccibed as “residing at Sri 


————— 
§ Journal Reyal As.. Soc. vol. IL, and p. 105 vol. III. 
PP; 'Srimat-Akéla-Varsha-Deva pidinudbyite, 
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Manya-Kheta-Pura.” Now if Kakala 
Deva Raja, belonging to a different branch of the 
same Yadava family, reignes concurrently with 
Amogha Varsha (the Gth of the lists), as 
Prof. Wilson supposes, they could not have had 
the same city for their capital. Besides, in the 
Karda inscription there is nothing that would 
justify the theory that the list of fourteen princes 
formetwo branches ofthe Yadava family reigning 


concurrently with each other, The mention of | 


the Chedi family of the Yiadavas shows that 


the Minya Kheta princes intermarried with the | 


former, 

Then, since Prof. Wilson made these remarks, 
the date of Govinda Raja, the third of the 
above lists, has been discovered to be Saka 730 
(A. D. 808) from a eopper-plate grant found in 
the Nasik district. Now if Kakala Rija 
Deva was contemporary with Akala Var- 
sha, the seventh of the above lists, then the 
age of that Akdila Varsha mnst be the 
same as that of Kakala Raja, viz., Saka 
894, aud the date of Govinda Raja being 
Saka 730, leaves an interval of 164 years and 
three princes; and even allowing ten years, 
the portions of the reigns of Govinda Raja and 
Akala Varsha, incloded, we have still an average 
of 48 years for the reign of each of the inter- 
rening princes, which is far too much, 

Lastly :—If two branches of the Yadavas had 
reigned concurrently, the Kharepitan inscrip- 
tion would surely have contained some allusion 
to this, whereas the list on it is essentially the 
same as that contained in the Karda plate, 

Tt seems clear therefore that the fourteen 
princes belonged to the same” Yadava family 
that reigned at Manya-Kheta, and that 
Kakala Raja, the fourteenth of the lists, 
and the grantor of the Karda copper-plate grant, 
did not live at the same time with Akdla 
Varsha the seventh, 

Now there can be no doubt that the Krishna 
Deva of the present inscription corresponds 
with No.12 of the Kardi plate, Krishna Raja's 
title is Akiala Varsha, and at first sight, 
Amogha Varsha the 6th and Akala Varsha the 
7th of the lists would seem to claim identifica- 
tion with the two princes of this inscription, 
The claim would alao seem to be strengthened 
by the fact that both the Kanda and the Khare- 
patan plates agree with it in describing Amogha 
Varsha (the 6th of the lists) as the father of 


* At Y aad pablished a 
tube cee pect ie Mo. % of the delete 





AkalaVarsha, Butifweidentify Akala Varsha. 
with the 7th of the lists, the difference between 

him and Govinda Rija, whose date is given as 

Saka 730, would be 184 years, a period that is- 
too long for five princes. TheAmogha Varsha 
of this inscription is identical with No. 11 and 
Krishna Raja with No. 12 of the Karda plate. 

The date of Krishna Rija Deva being then 
Saks 867, and that of Kakala Raja, Saka 894, 
there is only a difference of 27 years, which is. 
not too long for three princes. 

The objections to this identification are—lLet, 
that the Karda plate makes Krishna Raja(the 
twelfth) not the son, but a brother, of his pre- 
decessor Amogha Varsha, whereas this in- 
scription describes himas his son; and 2ndly, that 
the Kharepatan plate docs not mention Krishna 
Raja as Amogha Varsha's snecessor, but gives 
two princes, Govinda Raja and Baddiga, as in- 
tervening between them, 

The first objection can only be met by sup- 
posing that the Karda plate is not quite accurate 
in giving Krishoa Deva os the brother of 
Amogha Varsha, This isnot very extraordi- 
nary, sceiug that the genealogies of kings hare 
often-times been at the mercy of the memory of 
Sanskrit writers. 

As for the discrepancy between this inscrip- 
tion and the Kharepitan plate, it is possible 
that Baildiga, the predecessor, according to the 
latter, of Krishna Raja, might have borne 
the title of Amogha Varsha, For Baddiga is 
only the name of the king, not his tit. Aud as 
No. 11 in the Karda plate is put down as 
Amogha Varsha, i.e, by the title, not by the 
name of the King, it is possible that No. 11 of 
the Karda plate was the same as No. 11 of the 
Kharepatan one,t 

The testimony of the Karda plate on the score 
of some Amogho Varsha being the predecessor 
of Krishna Deva is more trustworthy than the 
discredit thrown on that fact by the list ofthe 
Khdrepatan plate, first because the latter list was 
recorded in Baka 930 (A.D, 1008), or about 40 
years after the reign of Kakala Raja, and sixty- 
six years after the date of the present inseription ; 
an] secondly, because it occurs in a document 
relating to a dynasty subordinate to the 
Chalukyas, who were antagonistic to, and had 
subverted the authority of the Minyakheta 
princes, 

The Krishna Raja Deva of this inscription 


— 
tT Arrangement on page 207 indicates another way of 
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being identified with Krishna Deva, No. 12 of 
Amogha Varsha, No, 11 of the Karda plate, 
must be taken to be the father of Krishna Raja 
Deva as stated by our inscription; which being 
dated during Krishpa Raja's own reign was less 
likely to bein error regarding the relation be- 








tween the two princes than ether the Kanda plat, 
which was dated about twenty-seven years, or & 
generation after Krishna Raja, or the Kharepatan 
plate, which was given fall sixty years after that 
prin ce and in ad istrict far removed from Minya- 


“It is to be noticed that the inscription makes 
mention of Kyishya RAja being intent upon 
making an expedition of conquest upon Kaly- 
Ana, the capital of the Chalukyas, thus confirm- 
ing what we already know—that the latter were 
antagonistic to the Rashtra Kata kings of 
Minyakheta, The expression “ engages in re- 
ducing the prosperous and great Kalyana” 
might mean that Krishpa Deva was the first 
of his dynasty who undertook an expedition upon 
the city of tae Chalukyas daring their temporary 
bereavement of it, or that the hold of the 
Rishtra Kita kings over that city, obtained 
long before his time, had heen shaken by some 
other rival or by the Chilukya family, who inst 
he supposed to have been attempting at this 
time to recover it, since they actually did recover 
it about fifty years later under Tailapa Deva. 

The solar eclipse recorded in the inscription 
was calewlated for me by Prof, Kera Lakshman 
Chhatre, and found to correspond with the Saka 
year 867, in which year, in Bhidrapada, there 
lid occur @ solar eclipse, But as asual in the 
Dekhan inscriptions, the Barhaspatya or cycle 
year, Playanga, mentioned in the inscription, does 
not correspond with Saka 867, in which the cycle 
year Visvavasn occurred, and between which and 
Flavanga there intervene two years. Whatever 
may be the proper explanation of this oft-reeur- 


it can hardly admit of doubt that 
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ring discrepancy, the agreement between the | 


year Saka 867 and the svlar eclipseleaves no 

doubt whatever that Saka 867 is the correct date 

of the inscription. By Profe:sor Chhatre’s cal- 
* This refers 


From this it is clear that Saba wes regard- 
ed in the tenth AD, a a] nme. igo 


§ Fakabilid = 
afber no 


ing the number 847 was intended to be 
numerals are cut on the stone, 


ess through an over- 


culations, it has been further found that the new 
moon of Bhidrapada in Saka 867 fellupon Tues- 
day, asmentioned in the inseription. 

To recapitulate then what has been said 
above regarding the Yadava princes of Mdnya 
Kheta, we find— 

1, That the series of fourteen princes given 
in the Karda copper-plate grant is made up of 
kings of one and the same family who reigned 
one after another at Manya-Kheta. 

®, That the dateof Govinda Raja, the 
third of the lists being Saka 780, and that the 


| last prince of the list being Saka 894, it is pro- 


bable that the reign of Danti Durga, the 
first prince of the lists, might be taken to have 
commenced about 40 years before that of Go- 
vinds Rija, or A.D. 767, and not A.D. 867 as 
supposed by Prof. Wilson, and that consequently 
the Manya-Kheta line of kings ‘covers a period 
of about two centuries. | 

§. That Amogha Varsha, No. 11 of the 
Karda plate, was the father of Krishna Deva, 
No. 12 in the same, and that the title of the 
latter prince was Akila Varsha, and that he 
was oo the throne in Saka 867 ; and 

4. That Krishna Raja Deva, No. 12 
in the Karda list, given above, should have 
Akila Varsha added to him as his title, and that 
he should be put down as the sonof Amogha 


Varsha. 
Tranzlution. 

Prosarewity! Victorious is the excellent 
child® born of Vinata, and belonging to Vishnu, 
and manifested in[visible] form, carrying him,t 
whose body is the three-fold universe, and pre- 
eminent among those that are possessed of 
bodies! From the time of Saka eight hundred 
and sixty-seven years having passed, and as 
many years in figures,§ when the year Plavanga 
is current, the people being happy, the country 
abounding in wealth of corn of varions kinds, the 
beloved son of the glorious King A moghavar- 
sha Paramesvara, Akdlavarsha| 
Deva (by title], the excellent, devoted to the 
contemplation of his father's (lit. elder’s) feet, 
engaged in reducing the prosperous and great 
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free dwellings, and half as many more*; and 
also a rent-free flower garden measuring four 
nivartanas, and twelve nivartanas [of] rent-free 
[land] for lamps. On the occasion of a mar- 
riage, the [marriage] people, being Brahmans, 
shall give to the congregation of the scholars 
of the college five Aowerst of good money. And 
at the time of a thread ceremony shall be given 
the same as prescribed above in the case of 
marriage. And half of the former and half of 
the Iuttert shall be given at the time of a 
tonsure ceremony by those people who perform it. 
If forany cause a feast to Brahmans shall be given 
in this village, the people shall give a dinner ac- 





cording to their means to the members of the col- 
lege. By the magnanimous [ Chakrdyudha] fifty 
nivartanas of rent-free land and a rent-free house 
within this college are given to the lecturer. 

The earth has been enjoyed by many kings 
commencing from Sagara. To whomsoever the 
land belongs for the time, to him belongs the 
frait for that time. This bridge of religion 1s com- 
mon to all It should be protected by you 
from time to time. This Rima entreats again 
and again of all kings that will reign in future. 
Whoever shall take away land whether given by 
himself or by others, lives as an insect in filth for 
sixty thousand years, 





FOLK-LORE OF ORISSA. 
BY JOHN BEAMES, 3.58. 
(Continued from p. 170.) 

No. IL. 


Wrrenes object to be disturbed when in pos- 
session of a victim, and are apt to turn on the 
exorciser and revenge themselves on him. 
To prevent this it ix advisable to repeat the 
following mantra before uttering that men- 
tioned in the last number ;— 

Bajra kilani bajra dwar 

Chau kali chau dwir 

Dahine Dabaychandi bame khetrdpal 
Age Narsinghd, pachhe ashté betal 
Mo ange parila mahimudra bajrakapat 
Koti dile goti na chhariba! 

Kahar agya? 

Kaufri Kamakhyar koti agya. 

Thunder-bolt bar, thander-bolt door 

Four sides, four doors. 

On the right Dahanchandi,on the left Balram, 

In front Narsingh, behind eight demons. 

The great seal, the thunder door, has fallen! 

on my body, 

If a myriad come, do not allow one to enter! 

By whose order ? 

The myriad orders of Kauiri Kamakhya. 

Ido not attempt to make sense of all this 
rubbish. It is sufficient to observe that there 
are human beings who believe in its efficacy. 

Kaunri Kamikhya, Dahinchandi and some 
others are deities who specially preside over 


Pete eet ete tr en 
© Nivervandni sérddhani conan mer wp hped arog ae 


— ‘atim might also mean ‘ twenty-seven anda 


$ S'Mldsidyarthisanghdya sudravytsi drijdcibhit | panchs- 


incantations, and have power over sprites, 
hobgoblins, demons, and witches. The first 
named is said to reside in Asam. 

The following rather diffuse mantra is infal- 
lible a8 a cure for snake bites. It is not quite 
such nonsense as the others :— 

Rajani parbatre Surjy6 jyoti, 

Kamal pushpa toli géle prabhu Dasaratha. 

Kathaii thoile Krashna Kadambari mile, 

Sddre sidre pad barhaila Jamunar jale. 

Jamuna jale thila ati nigé maye mirha, 

Bharata japaila ; sankat kikat kili; 

Mailek to]i bishd géla dwidasa anguli, 

Ketek girdi jharila gupibar 

Tebe na sulile prabhu chakradhar, 

Debtimine bichard,arambhile 

Kahi achho ho! Girur aso ho! bolile ; 

Ramyek dwipére Gorur chara thila 

Khaibir ahard taku lagila ki pita. 

Tabar charitra k6bibi jagjitaé 

Ma téte boldifi ho! kbago pakhibar, 

Dhusai pasibu Himagiri parbatar ; 

Parbate thila amruté kundé goti 

Berhi ean éabal lakhe kandarpd jakhar 


Alpd kéri Gérur depa bistérile 

Dela amrnté, uthile prabhu 

Sadgura pindka dikbya kére and 
Debi Bisti Maku koti koti namaskird. 
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Light of the san on the mountain at night, 
The lord Daisaratha went holding a lotus, 


Krishna put his sandals at the root of the | 


Kadambari tree, 


Slowly slowly he advanced his feet in the | 


Jarnund’s water, | 

In the Jamuna’s water was a snake foolish 
with illusions, 

Bharata informed him; Saakat-kikat-kili ; 

He bit holding him the poison went twelve 
fingers deep, 

The exorciser swept many incantations 

Then the lord Chakradhar did not move. 

The gods began to consult 


Where art thou, ho! Gorur come ho! they said, | 
lightly rubbed by the hand of the exoreist, and 
this is what is meant by the expression “the 
‘exorcist siepl many spells.” The continned 


(iorur was feeding in the Ramyak island 
His food tasted to him like poison. 

Tis history I will tell, conqueror of the world ! - 
I tell thee © lord of birds, 

Rashing enter the Himalaya mountain ; 

In the mountain there was a pot of nectar 
With words aml maces ten thousand kan- 
darpas and Yakshaa surround it 

Goruy spread his wings a little 
He gave the nectar, the lorl Bhagwan arose, 





Student bring in thy hand e gift to the good 
Isalute a myriad myriad times Debi Bisti Ma. 


“Sankat, kikat, kili” anexomagnenwtedh, which 
though they are just translateable are stated to 
be here used in some mystic sense, Gorup is 


the Oriya pronunciation of Garuda, Debi Bisti 


is another of the goddesses who have power over 
lemons. The short 6 is the equivalent of 4 
and is #0 pronounced in open unaccented syl- 


| lables, though it sounds a in accented or closed 
| ones. 


“This, epell for snakes. is firmly twlieved in, 
while it is being atteredthe part affected must be 


belief in’ the efficacy of this spell may be dne 


‘to the fact that several of the Orissa snakes are 


not deadly, though their bite causes pain and 
swelling. ‘This is particularly the case with the 
srass-snakes, as well as with the blue. and yellow 
snake found on the sea-shore which is only really 
dangerous when in the water. 





LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE TUNGABHADRA RIVER. 


Oxck upon a time in the remote past, the 
earth was carried: away bodily to Patala, or the 


nether regions of the world, by the powerful | 


giant Hiranyaksha, The Devas, ever noted for 
their pnsillanimity, were in consequence deprived 
ef their legitimate perquisites in the shape 


of havis, or sacrificial food, and, unable to | 


retlress their own wrongs, went to Kshirn Si- 
gora, or the milky ocean, and laid their com- 
plaint at the feet of Vishnu, who was living 
inanisland called Svéta Dwipd. Vishnu 
was graciously pleased to grant their petition, 
and, mearnote in the form of a boar, conquered 
the giant, and rescued the earth from his 
grasp, When the earth was unrolled, the deli- 
verer found that Védapida Pirvata was theland’s 
el, and therefore rested on its summit for a 
while. While in this posture, the right tusk 
of the boar broke [for some anex plained reason ], 
and presently there gushed forth from it the 
river Dhadraé, From the left tusk, which was 
longer than the other, sprang atthe same time 
the sister river Tanga. Simultaneously, a third 
stream issued from the eyes ‘of the boar, called 
Netrivati. The two former, taking different 





courses towards the east, unite at Kadli, about 
eighty miles from the souree, and become thence- 
forward the compound river of Tungabhadra, 
The last named stream woes in an opposite direc- 
tion below the ghits, and unites with another 
sea-going river called Kumiradhiré, 

In this manner, the aforesaid rivers, being of 


| divine origin, exist in the world for the spiritual 


(as well as temporal) benefit of sinful mankind. 
The foregoing history, contained in the Bha- 


| VishyGttera Porina, and related to Shanmukha 


by his father Rudra, was repeated by Krishna 
to Dharmaniya, as having been inculeated to 
Kurnkntsa Maharaja by Narada, 

The rival rivers Tunga and BhadrA take their 
rise in the same alpine tract of country, in the 
extreme weet of the province of Maintir, about 250 
miles aga crow flies from Bangalor, Tha source 
is called Ganga Mila, and ia scarcely acces- 
sible for two or three months in the hot weather. 
It is however frequented by pilgrims, who seek to 
wath off their sins by bathing in the rivers at their 
sources. It is certainly no easy task to unravel the 
tangled mass of mystery and superstition involved in 
the above legend, But it is suggested that the ear- 
ly Brahmans, wishing to secure for the region a 
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rivers with a divine origin, in imitation of the myth 
which connects the Ganges with the feet of Vishna. 
The hill from which the rivers flow has, from a dis- 
tance, the faintest possible resemblance to the form 
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ing to the Puranas, in one of his avatara asa boar. 
These two circumstances being put together, can 
it he possible that the mystery of the legend 


jasolved ? Thename Gang& Mfln is certainly 


suggestive, 
VY. RK. NN. 
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THE SACRED FIRE OF THE PARSIS AT UDWADA. 
Br W. RAMSAY, BO, C5. 


Tax ancient followers of the religion. of 
Zoroaster had been reduced by years of persecu- 
tion to 1 comparatively small band of fugitives : 
giving up all hope of better times in a land in 
which they had once reigned supreme, they took 
refuge on board ship, and sailing from Ormazd- 
bandar eventually landed on the isle of Diu, off 
the coast of Kathiiwid, where they remained for 
some years: but they were not to remain in peace 
even here, 80 again embarking* on board ship the 
« Colony” steered for the shores of the Konkan. 
A great storm overtook them, and the pilgrims 
in their fear vowed a vow that, if spared to reach 
the land, they would set up again the sacred fire 
which had been lost in cheir first flight from their 
old home, The storm ceased, the sky cleared, 
and under a brightsan the wanderers landed on 
the shores of what was then the kingdom of 
Sanjin, ruled over by a Raja of Rajput lineage, 
The prince received them favourably, and gave 
a kol or charter defining their future rights and 
liabilities. - By this they were debarred from the 
use of urms: their apparel was fixed after the 
fashion ever since in vogne among them ; and 
their various rites and ceremonials, religious anc 
social, were recorded, and ns it were stereotyped. 
For 624 years} the Parsi community wenton mul- 
tiplying and thriving as they do at the present 
day, when a Subah of the then Pidshaoh, one 
‘Mahmud Beg,"f invaded the kingdom of Sanjan, 
and pressed the Rija hard. In his distress, he ap- 
plied to the Parsis, and put arms into their hands. 


Three times did the latter under herote leader | 


named Ardeshir beat back the ili-diseiplined 
levies of Mahmud, but 4 fourth invasion 


was successful, and the Zoroastrians were again ¢ 


compelled to fly in search of fortune. This 
time, however, they managed to preserve their 

= About AD. 717. See the Kiuah-i-Sanjan, of Behram 
Enikobad (A.D. 1599) in the Jour, Bomb. As, Soe. 


Vol L. pp. 167-191. 
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En. 
This is doubtless Mihmod of Abmadibad, 
who invaded this district in A. ., See Notes of a 


gacred fire, which, in accordance with the vow of 
their ancestors, had been keptever burning during 
their sojourn in Sanjin. ‘The fagitives reached 
Bharat, in the hills above Wansda, and there 
cherished the holy flame for some years, The 
fire had been borne somewhat after the manner 
of the ark of the Isrnelites in the desert : it was 
carried by the priests ina sort of a litter, by 
night to hide it from the rays of the sun, the 
touch of which would be a catastrophe to be 
averted by all means, and eo covered up as to be 
safe from the possible profane gaze of the outer 
and uninitiated world. But the fire was not to 
burn on in peace, and anon it was moved to 
Wansda, where it remained 14 years, and thence 
to Nausari, where for 318 years§ the flame burn- 
ed peacefully and without interruption./ But 
internal dissensions arose, and again a move was 
made to Surat, thence after three years, back 
again to Nausiri, and thence again to Balaar, 
the mystic pot au feu being ever borne in the 
dead of night by the trusty guardians of its 
mysteries, After a sojourn of two years at Bal- 
sir, the priests had an interview with the Raja 
of Mandyi, Durgan Singhji, then residing in his 
fort at Pardi. « Protection was implored and pro- 
mised, and a choiee given of certain villages on 
the sea const for a residence, At Udwida was 
found a small band of Parsis and a Tower of 
Silence, and here the fugitives fixed their choice 
of a resting place, A sanad was given them 
conferring certain privileges and immunities. 
This is stated to have been in the Bamvat year 
1799, (A.D, 1742,) or about 130 years ago. A 
small temple was erected to shelter the fire ; 
some years after a larger temple was built on the 
same site which was subsequently enlarged, and 
finally about 43 years ago the present substan- 
Vint to Gwerat, p. 15, Wilson, Sermon to the Parsis 
Ce tnees. probably an error of 100 years im this period. 
Nausirl-is the Nworipa of Ptolemy.—En. 


Fryer mentions the Fire-temple at Nausari in 167 
Neop Account of East India, ke. p. Li. Wis orcnaa Uhtad 


this place was by Dastar Sorabji Rustam 
in 1765, and to Ran yhepietcag mes eany tren 
elsewhere are sent for confirmation—Eu. 
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tial building was erected by the liberality of 
Didabhii Pestanji Wiidia of Bombay, 

Such is the story as told by the old Dastur or 
Chief Priest of Udwida, alineal descendant, as he 
avers, of the priest who revived the sacred flame 
in the kingdom of Sanjin. Udwida has a consi- 
derable population of this priestly caste, but not 
all of them actually hold any sacerdotal office. The 
priests are divided into nine Bhdgs or families, 
who serve the fire by turns for amonth at a time, 
the members of the bAdy specially sanctified to 
the office taking their turns to feed the flames, 
which burn in a large brazen pot, with sandal 
and babul wood, their only fare. — 

Udwada has its Parsi school which is well at- 
tended, and where among other things the Zend 
Avesta is taught : but neither teacher nor scho- 
lars know aught of the meaning of what they read 
and recite, nor is there a single Mobed in all the 
place who knows anything more. As is well known, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the Parsis 
know nothing of the meaning of the prayers they 
recite, or of the quotations they make from their 
sacred books. The original Zend, I am told, 
and not any translation into Pahlvi, is in use at 
Udwada. 


THE SANJAN S'LCKAS. 
(From ‘ Notes of a Visit to Gujarat,’ by the 
Editor.) 

Ix connexion with the landing of the Parsis at 
Sanjan, in the early part of the 8th century, there 
still exist copies of the fifteen Sanskrit Slokas, 
in which their Mobeds explained their religion 
to Jadé Rénd,* the Raja of the place, and the 
reply he gave them. These S‘lokas form 
the oldest document relating to the Parsis 
in India,f and the following version of them may 
interest some readers ; it is compiled principally 
froma translation prepared by Dastur Hosang 
Jamasp, the learned High Priest at Puna, and 
has been compared with an old version in the. 
possession of Dr. Wilson. The last two distichs 
have been taken from the latter version—the 
Dastar’s MSS. being unintelligible. I am in- 
formed by Dr. Wilson that he has not found 
“any two independent copies, either in Sanskrit 
orin the Gujarati translations, that agree in» 


° He is called Jédé Ring by the Parsis, and Dr. J. 
Wilson suggests he may have been Ja: or Vana 
of Anahillawdds Pattan, who ruled in AD. 


As Dr. J. Wilson suggests, these s/lokas were perhaps 
Svlnadaeentanee 
} Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 210. 
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their general scope.” 


‘rikhauda Sandal and sweet 
scents ; we are firm in our pure religion, which 
abounds in good and perf. 
advantage in all its observances : such are we—the 


fair, &c., the Parsis. 

5. We keep our houses clean, with plenty of 
food, and what is pleasing to the taste ; and water 
from tanks or wells we always offer in charity with 
clothes and money to deserving mendicantsa. Such 
are we, &o.) 

6. As pleasure and pain, ease and trouble, know- 
ledge and ignorance, virtue and yice, upri 
and business, health and sickness, light and dark- 
ness, existence and destruction, are double and 
opposite in the system of the world, so we have 
opposites in our belief. Such are we, &c. 


7. Drinking thrice of gawmutra, consecrated with 


times a day, 
There considerable differences 

diltereat copien ta the sos sesrcanens Among the readings of 
The Sth, 9 10th, Iith, sed 13th 

toh tae th, in this version, are the 
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celebrate their Sréddhas ; we pay due respect to 


pure.® Such are we, the Parsis,—observing daily 
these religious rites. 

9. Till o Parsi woman who bas borne « child 
has passed forty days, she cannot cook victuals ; 
she should be moderateio her talk and sleep ; nor 
onght she to bathe (sndua) for forty days, to pray or 
adore thesun. We always venerate the wther, fire, 
earth, water, the moon, the sun, and Fasad ; So is 
our tribe ever esteemed and acceptable. 


the sacred fire) ; and sandal wood, aloe-wood of 
Malaya, and benzoin, we use five times a-day to 
perform the Homa (fire oblation), uttering eppoint- 
ed words and formulas [in the Afash Naish) : 
The fire is kept under adome in shade from the 
sun's rays, Wo are ever true and just in our motives, 
and never addicted to young women. Such are we 
Parsia, 2c, 

11. ‘As spoken by our gurw (teachor) and enjoin- 
ed by our writings, we preserve round the waist 
above the sadra, a woollen kuati, neat, of golden 
colour, long and entire like a mekafa (or tone) ; the 
many advantages of wearing it are equal to amdna 
(ablution) in the Ganges : Such are we, &c. 

12. In our minds we ever reflect upon the ether, 
the moon, fire, the earth, the sun, and worship 
Hormazd as the bestower of victory, religion, and 


pure, We are bsautiful in our dress, fair and of gol- 





den colour, vigorous,.and strong : Such are we, dc. 
14. For expiation of sin we make confession (7) 


and as panchagavys (five products ofthe cow) is 


race increase | May their prayers obtain the remis- 
sion of their sina, and the amile of thesun ; also 
may abundance of wealth, and the fulfilment of 
their desires flow from the liberality of Lakshms ; 
and may the ornaments of person and of mind 
which now adorn them continue to distinguish them 


among people for ever | 





NOTES ON THE RASAKALLOLA, AN ANCIENT ORIYA POEM. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C.S., MEAS, BALASOR. 


Tur Rasakallojaor * Waves ‘of Delight” is the 
most popular poem in Orissa. Its songs are sung 
by the peasantry’in every part of the country, 
many of its lines have passed into proverbs, 
and have become “honsehold words” with all 
classes. It owes this great popularity im some 


measure to its comparative freedom from long | 


Sanskrit words, being for the most part, 
except when the poet soara into the higher 
style, written in the purest and simplest Oriya 
vernacular. 

The great religious revival in India in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, with which the 
name of Chaitanya is inseparably connected 
throughout Orissa and Bengal, turned the cur- 
rent of popular thonght in the direction of the 
worship of Vishnu, under his newly-invented, or 


perhaps I should say, recently popularized, 


manifestation of Krishna. It isto the Vaishnavas 
in all parts of India that we owe the earliest and 
most copious outpourings of poetic theaght. In 
the majority of instances these poems are mono- 
tonous, childish, and indeseribably indecent vari- 
ations on the leading features of the Bhagavata 
Purina, The Rasakalloja is one of this class, 
and su) to the tsual impurity of Indian 
poems on this subject, that special and peculiarly 
revolting obscenity which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Oriya mind. 

Fortunately, however, the earlier parts of the 
poem, relating as they do to incidenta in the 
childhood of Krishna are free from this objection, 
and from them we may be able to reproduce ex- 
tracts which will exhibit the nature and style ot 


| this popular work without offending against 


propriety. 


* For remarriage ? 
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The author of the Rasakalloja, Din Krishna 
Das, was a Vaishnava or quasi-religious idler at 
the great temple of Jagannith at Puri. He is 
popularly believed to be the son of the god. His 
mother was one of the female devotees who live 
in the temple, and are, theoretically, chaste and 
virtuous, The lady in question, however, one fine 
morning, was delivered of a son, to the great sean- 
dal of the highly virtuous society. Being asked 
how she came to do such a reprehensible thing, 
she related a long and somewhat confused story 
to the effect that one night as she was worship- 
ping in the temple while all the others were 
asleep, the god himself descended from his shrine, 
and honoured her with his society. The story so 
effectually accounted for the birth of Din Krish- 
na, and so ingeniously removed all scandal from 
the sacred community, that it was eagerly taken 
up and brnited abroad. The boy was bronght 
up as a Vaishnava, and, as far as the Pandits of 
the present day know, spent the whole of-his un- 
eventful life at Puri, composing poetry and 
dawdling about the courtyards and gateways of 
the temple. His date is ascertained approxi- 
mately by the fact that some verses of his in 
praise of the reigning sovereign Purushottam 
Deb (A.D. 1478-1503) are still extant, These 
verses must have been written after that mon- 
arch's celebrated expedition to Conjeveram, and 
we may therefore place Dinkrishna Das and his 
poem, the Hasakallola, at the close of the fif- 


teenth century, that is a little lesa than four | 


hundred years ago; three hundred years later 
than Chand the earliest Hindi poet. Dinkrishna 
is contemporary with the first Gujarati poet 
Narsingh Mehta of Junigadh, with Nanak Shah 
the Panjabi reformer, with Kabir and Keshab 


Dis of Hindustan, and with Vidyapati of Ben- | 


gal, Most of these authors were followers of 


the new Vaishnava doctrines, and though Vish-_ 


nu, under his form of Jagannith, had long been 
worshipped in Orissa, yet the restoration of his 
temple, and we may suspect, his complete iden- 
tification with Vishnu as the supreme being, only 
date from two hundred years earlier, if the an- 
nalists of the province may be believed, There 
is some donbt about the point,as many other 


signs seem to show that the ancient Siva wor- | 


ship was prevalent in Orissa till a much later date, 
in fact until Chaitanya himself, by his visit to the 
province, introduced his distinctive teneta, 
Be this as it may, and the gubject is one 
whicth cannot be entered into here, it is evident 
hat in the poem before us we have the earliest 


| nounced, 





| fruit of the rear Saas which the ’ Vaish- 
nava creed awakened in Orissa,as it did in all 


other parts of Aryan India, 
We now turn to the poem itself, Tt consists 


of 82 cantos (chhinda) varying in length from 50 


to 150 lines. I have not counted the whole 
poem, nor in fact have I as yet finished reading 
it all through, but from a cursory examination I 
should estimate itto contain about four thousand 
lines. The metres are generally very light and 
graceful, and the poem was intended, as most of 
these poems are, to be sung. Indeed the Pan- 
dits strongly object to our English habit of 


| reading poetry, and affirm that the full beauty of 


the metres cannot be appreciated unless they are 

sung, i «, chanted through the nose in a dolor= 
ous minor key. To our years this Tngabrious 

whining, with the harsh voices which all ; 
unfortunately possess, varied by an insane howl 

and accompanied by the duleet tom-tom and the 

harmonious penny-whistle of the country, is not 
on the whole pleasing or enjoyable. Still de 
guatious, &e, when read, the poem is certainly 
very pretty, and trips as lightly off the tongue as 

an Irish melody or a French chansonette. 

The first canto is in a metre called 
Gujari; and in reading poetry the final short 
a of Sanskrit words, which is usually dropped in 
prose or in speaking, must invariably be pro- 
It sounds however like a very short 6. 
In this metre no account is taken of long or 
short syllables; each consonant with the vowel 
attached to it ia.regarded as an instant or unit 
of the verse (mitra), at the eighth instant there 
must be a cesura (jati), and after the cesura 
five more instants, the whole verse (charap) 
thus consisting of thirteen instants, and the cou- 
plet (pada) of twenty-six. Thus in the two first 
lines we mast ecan thas(I mark off each instant 
by-| and the emsura by | }— 

Ka | ra | of | db | ja | nm | mi | ne? Joma | ne, 
kn | ¢ | ko 

Ka | ra | dbt | re | dhya | na | nt | 14 | cha | 
la | ni | ye | ka | . 
This first canto opens with an invitation to all 


good men to meditate on Krishna whose praises 
are then set forth. He is declared to be the su- 


preme god, and even Siva and Brahma worship 


| him. The last six lines: invoke the protection 


of the god on the poet and his poem. They run 


— thos s— 


Karuna sigara sigaraja-niiyaks, 
Kara dec moreno 
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Kalusha-baranara birana-antaka 

Kara agra kansa-nisodana! eteka 

Eabu Dinakyishpa Krishna katha aneka. 

Iti. 
Ocean of mercy, lord of the ocean-born, 
Make m fearless, O granter of the gift of boldness! 
Thou art aa lightning to the moumain of woe, 
Asa lion to the elephant of sin. 
Give the order, O slayer of Kans! thus saying. 
“Tell Dinkrishna, many a tale of Krishna.” 

This extract exemplifies the taste for playing 
on words so much cultivated by Indian poets. 
Thus in the first line sfgaraja, a name of Laksh- 
mi, is introduced to jingle with the préced- 
ing sigara; in the third mahidhara-kantaka or 
the “mountain-splitter” for lightning, and in 
the fourth barapanta or the “destroyer of 


elephants,” for the lion,—are considered great | 


beauties of style. 


The first canto, consisting chiefly of religions | 


ideas and invocations, naturally bristles with 
Sanskrit words, but in the second canto we get to 
business, and drops good deal of the highflown 
etyle. It begina by relating how the earth, op- 
pressed by demons, sought assistance from 
Brahma, who in order to keep up the idea of his 


subordination to Vishnu, is made tointercede with — 


the supreme being on behalf of theearth. The 


metre (Rig chaukhf) is one of the prettiest in | 


the whole poem. 
Kaunapa kulare bhart hoi dharapi sundari, 
Binaya kari Brahmninka age kahila, 
“ Kansa pratapare deha hoila ati dubsaba, 
Ki karibi ebe kaha,” boli boila 
Kudaketu éuni se katha, 
Kahile Jagannéthaku abani byathi. 


Kamalamukbft Kamalikantha marakata’ mala 
Agya dele karnpa katikhye anii 

Kichhi na bichara tumbhe Jadukule jai ambhe 
Jata hebut Kansa-prina ghiniba paid 

Kara tumbhe ebe gamana, 

Karibdékn gope ke]i ambhara mana. 

Oppressed by the demon race, the beautiful earth 
Making supplication before Brahma said— 

“ From the splendour of Kansan my body has be- 
come intolerable ; 

What shall I do? tell me now" speaking she said, 

Kusaketu (Brahma) hearing this speech, 

Told to Jagannath the grief of the earth. 

The lotus faced, Ae whois a sapphire necklace on 
the neck of Lakshmi 

Looking with pitying glance, thus gave order— 

" Take thou no care ; going into the race of Jadu, I 
Will be born in order to take the lifeof Kansa, 





Go thou now away, 
On sporting in Gop my mind is bent.” 

Then follows a description of the birth of 
Krishna and his transfer to the house of Nand. 
Durga, taking the shape of a female infant, is 
given to Basudeb, who brings her back from 
Wand’s house tohis own. Kans, warned by his 
guards, comes and demands the child from the 
father. Easudeb alleges that as it is a girl it 
ean do him no harm, and begs to be allowed to 


| keep it. Kans refuses to listen, and quotes 


from Indian mythology several instances in 
which Vishnu taking a female form has destroyed 
members of his own demon race. Here the poet 
indulges in a rather strikingly expressed remark 
on the character of bad men in general and 


Karpiira chandana dei, rasuna ropile net, 
Kebeheh chhiirai ki kutsita bisani 
Kutila dushta nastika mahapipi abibeki 
Lokanka swabhaba ehi prakare sina ; 
Kokila bachana madhora 
Karai birogi jana mana bidhura. 
In planting garlic, thougi it be covered with cam- 
phor and sandal, 
Will it ever lose its disgusting smell ? 
Of crafty, wicked, unbelieving, sinful, unretiecting 
Persons the nature is exactly like this. 
Even the sweet voice of the koil, 
Disturbs the mind of a sick man. 

Kans therefore takes the child and dashes it 
against a stone. As he does so it changes into 
the goddess Durga, flies up into the air, and 
vanishes having pronounced {a curse on Kans, 
The rest of the canto is occupied by s descrip- 
tion of how Nand took care of the child Krishna 


| and his brother Balarama. 


Every line in the poem begins with the letter 


| ay; this is a favourite conceit in Oriya poetry, and 
| is found in several other poems. It does not 


seem to hamper the poet at all, as a very large 
number of common words begins with that letter, 

The language of this second canto is pure 
vernacular colloquial Oriya. It is only here 
and therethat an antiquated or obsolete word oc- 
curs. This fact supplies an argument, which 
cannot be refated, against the pretensions of the 
Bengalis, whoclaim the Oriya language as merely 


a dialect of their own, because at the tine Din- 


krishna wrote the Bengali language did nut ex- 

ist in its present form. In the writings of Din- 

krishna’s contemporary Bidyapati the language 

is far from being identical with modern Bengali; 

it is in fact merely a dinlect of Eastern Hindi, 
(Tv be continued.) 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE—MORE LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR, 
By G. H. DAMANT, B.C. 3. 


(Continued from page 172.) 
THE FOURTH STORY, 


The Prince and the Sages. 


THERE was once a king whose wife bore him a 
son, andin the night the creator came to write on 
the child's forehead. The nuree was ying asleep 
in front of the door, and she awoke ond asked who 
it was that had come. The crestor said it was he, 
and he had come to write on the child's forehead. 


The nurse said she would open the door for him if | 


he would promise to tell her what ho wrote. He re- 
fused for along time, but when she told him that 
she would not admit him, and he saw that he could 
not step over her body, he consented. So she 
qpened the door, and he went in, and aat down to 
write on the child's forehead. He sat behind the 
child, and wrote three times with hia left hand, writ- 
ing the same words each time, saying that the child 
should be married when he was twelve years old, 
and be killed in the following year by the stroke of 
a thunderbolt. When the creator came out from 
the room he told the nurse all that he had written, 
and how the child should be married and die, and 
then he went away, The nurse brought up the 
child, and sent him to school to learn reading and 
writing, but when he was nearly twelve years old 
she sed always to cry when she saw him, One day 


the king saw her, and said to her," you have always | 


nied my child, why do you ery whenever you take 
him in your arms ? you cry every day, he is the only 
child L have, and if you want anything TI will give 
it you, but tell me why you cry, or I will kill you.” 


She saidit was better left untold, but the king insist- | 


ed on hearing it, 60 she told him the whole story how 
the creator had come when the child was five days 
old, and what he hed written on his forchead. The 
king was very much distressed.at what he heard. 

After a short time the boy also heard the story of 


hie fate, and he wentto the king, and sail,“ T have | 


come to take leave of you, for there is no use in my 
remaining here, I will go to another country, and 
if I escape, 1 will come back agnin.” So he took 
some meney and @ horse and went away, and tra- 
velled through the countries of many kings till the 
day of his marriage orrived. 
that day he fastened his horse to the root of « tree, 
and began to walk about. Now ithappened that the 
daughter of the king of the country was to be mar- 
ried, and she had adorned the bridegroom, and 
came to that place with him, He ordered the palkec 
to be put down there, and then went into the jnnele. 
His servants waited some litth: time, and then find- 
ing that he delayed in coming, began to-search for 
him. Atleast they found the other king's son, and 
thinking he was the bridegroom they seized him and 
put him in the pulkee. ‘They thentook him away and 





In the evening of | 


married him to the princess. In the mean tine the 
real bridegroom came out of the jungle, and found 
that the palkee and his servants had disappeared, #0 
he went back tothe king's palace, and seked whoit 
was that they hed takeh in his stead and married to 
the princess, The king said he did not know, but 
onlered the man to be brouglt, as he wished to see 
him, So the prince went, and called bim, but be 
said he could not come that day, but would come 
and introduce himeelf early the next morming. 
About! three o'clock in the morning the princess 
said to the prince, “ Who are you, where do yun live, 
whose son are you, and how did you contrive to 
come here and marry me? tell me all about it” 
The prince replied, “I shall tell you to-night, 
for [ am now going away, but I will give you this 
lamp, and when it goes out, you will know that I 
am dead, and as long as it remains alight so long [ 

shall be alive.” With these words he took leave of 
the princess, and went back to the place where he 

left his horse, and mounted him and rode from coun- 
try to country till be reached an impenetrable 
forest where nothing was to be seen but jungle on 

every side, He travelled on through it till he came 
to a tank full of lotuses in which the eaints and 

sages who worshipped in the forest used to bathe, 

Now there was a great quantity of mud all round the 

tank, which they were forced to pass through every 

time they went to bathe. The prince seeing this thought 

that they must be put to great inconvenience, ao he 


determined to have the tank cleaned, and to build a 


stone ghit, and save them from further annoyance. 
Accordingly he ecllected a number of men and pro- 
eceded to clean the tank am] boild the glut, 
When the saints and sages came to bathe 
they avw what had been done, and were so much 
pleased thet they said the man who had done 
it deserved to be immortal, The prince heard what 
they said, and putting hie cloth over his face came 
forwanl with folded bands, ond said that he had 
built the ehiat and cleaned! the tank, The sages re- 
plied, We have nothing that we can give you in 
return for the favour you have lone us, yot wo will 
grant you a boon, you shall be immortal,” The 
prince answered that he could not be iminortal, for 
it was fated that he should die the next dav. The 
sages enquired how that came to pass, and the prince 
told them all abont it. They replied, “ you shall 
not die to-morrow, we will see to it,” #0 they went 
away. On the following day all the sages came to 
the tank, and anid to the prince, “ O Prince, come 
with us,’ so the prince went to them, and they all 
sat on his body. In the mean time the honr of hia 
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death had come, and a great storm of thunder and 
lightning and rain arose, but the sagea were sit- 


ting on the prince’sboily, and conceeled the whole of © 


it, so that the lightning could not touch it, The 
creator was exceediagly disturbed at this,and went to 
the sages, and told them to let the prince go. They 
asked why they should do so? and he told them that 
the prince was fated todie by lightning, and the 
hour of his death had come, but they replied that 
they would not let him go, as they had granted him 
the boon of immortality. The creator was speech- 
less at first, and then said,“ You have spoiled every- 
thing, how can Brahma exist if you act in this way?” 
They answered that they would never allow the 
prince's life to be taken whatever might happen. 
The crestor said, “If you will not allow his life to 
be taken, at all events let one finger of bis left hand 
remain unprotected, so that the lightning may 
strike it, and he shall not die but merely become un- 
conscious fora littl time.” The sages agreed to 
do so, and put out the little finger of his left hand, 
and the lightning struck it, and he became senseless, 
but recovered in a short time, and rose up and 
saluted all the saints and sages. Hethen mounted 
his horse and rode back to his wife. She asked 
him where he had been, and wished tohear the story 
of hia adventures which he had promised to tell her 
the night they were married. He told her every- 
thing, and early the next morning went to her 
father's court, and related his whole history. The 


king was excessively surprised and pleased when he | 


heard it, and sent his daughter and son io-law with 
a great many attendantstotheir owncountry, When 
the prince reached home he told his father all that 
had befallen him, and the king was very glad to 
ree his son's face again after so long an absence, 60 
he'gave hit the management of the kingdom, and 
himself lived at ease for the rest of his life, 





THE FIFTH STORY. 


King Dalim and the Apsarases. 
There was once aking who was married but for 





many years had no son, till at last his wife planted 
a pomegranate tree, which grew end grew till 
at last it bore fruit, of which the queen ate and 
became pregnant, and in ten months she bore a son. 
When the king saw him, he named him Dalim (i. e. 
pomegranate), and he was so rejoiced at having a 
son after so many years waiting, that he ordered all 
his musicians and cyinbal-players to play. When 
the child had eaten his first rice, and hia era had 
been bored, and he was grown up, his father gave 
him in marriage, but in ashorttime he died. After 
his death his mother would not allow his body to be 
burned, but built a house and there deposited it, and 
every day came weeping to see it. In a few days 
some Apearases came from heaven and placed a silver 
wand and a golden wand near Prince Dalim's pillow. 
The next day they came again and touched his face 
with the golden wand, and he came to life. Then 
all the Apsarases came from heaven, and gave him 
sweetmeats toeat, and when he had eaten they went 
back to heaven again; but before they departed they 
touched his face with the silver wand, and he again 
became dead. In thia way along time passed till 
one day his wife came to see him and happened to 
touch his face with the golden wand, he instantly 
caine to life, and said, who are you, and why have 
you come here? the Apsarases will kill you when 
they come.” His wifs told him who she was, and 
asked him how it was that he was restored to life. 
So he told her all about it, and they passed some 
time talking together, Some months after this his 
wife bore a son, and then ebe went to her husband, 
and enquired how she could restore him to life. 


| King Dalim told her that ehe must invite all the 


Apsarases to see the child ea* his first rice, and when 

she had saluted them they would say, “ Act like 
Savitri,” and then she must aay, “I have no hus-— 
band, you must give me one,” and if she did this, 
the Apsarases would tell her how to bring him tolife. 

His wife did os he told her, and obtained her hus- 

band again, and they lived happily for the rest of 

their lives, 


ROCK INSCRIPTION IN GANJAM DISTRICT. 
(Abridged from the Proceedings of the Madras Government, 22nd Feb. 1872.) 
We have been favoured with « report by Mr, W. ) covered with jungle shrubs. A little removed from 


F. Grahame, Principal Assistant to the Collector of 
Ganjam, on some ancient inscriptions at Jogada 
Naugam in the Ganjam district. 

The «ite of rock is north latitude 18" 19 15", cast 
longitude 84° 63 50°, on the north bank of Rishi- 
kulya river, 3 miles 1,200 yards, to the west of Pur- 
shotapuram, the Kasba town of Pubakonda, and close 
to the modern village of Pendya. It is situated in 


what appears to have once been an extensive hut | 


now deserted town, surrounded by the debris of a 
lofty wall. The remains of the ramparts can be traced 
round the whole enciente, forming a squire with two 
Kateways in each face. The line of ramoarts ia now 


the centre, towards the vast, rises the group of gra- 
nitic gneiss rock, on the fave of which, at a consider- 
able height from the growad, are thres smoothed 
tablets filled with inscriptions. Numerous coins have 
been found in the place from time to time. 

Mr. Grahame reports :-—The rock is part of a large 
mass of rock or rocks; rising to various heights, and 
covering a large space of grounl, | should aay 
many thousand square yards. It i# inside the enclo- 
sure which ia called the ™ loc fort," and if the latter 
was really a fortification, mitist have been of consi- 
derable tee asa wateli-tower, Mr. Minchin and [ 
could not climb up to the highest point of the rocks, 
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probably 150 feet above the plain, but we climbed 
to the top of the inscription rock. From that we 
could sec tothe south-east aud west, as far to nw 
the foot of the distant hills all around. Mr, Min- 
chin pointed out villages which he said he knew to 
be ten miles off, and there could be no dowht that in 
the event of an attack on the fort,its defenders 
would have known of tlie approach of their enemies 
as soon aa the Intter passed the hills, and must thus 
have gained several hours for preparation. The 
horizon ia bounded by hills all round. We could 
not seeto the north, because immediately to the 
north of the rock, to the top of which we had elimb- 
ed, rove another peak, the highest of the mass, and 
tothe top of which we did not climb, chiefly because 
we had no time while we were there, but partly also 
because the thickets all round the 
were always wet, and rendered a thorough soaking 
Gmatter of certainty. The view from the inserip- 
tiun-rock, which I suppose to be 120 feet above 
the plain, is execedingly pretty, and moch more 
like n view in a hilly districts at home than what 
one would expect to see in India, From the rock 
we could distinctly trace all round the line of the 
mound or rampart of earth enclosing the so-called 
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base and the grass | 


"lac fort. It is irregular in outline, for I think I - 


made out six distinct faces, though 
longer than the others. The distande round this 
rampart is about 2} or 3 miles, The inseription is 
cut on the side of a farge Lluck of rock, alout tle 
centre of the mass of rovks, and faces pretty nearly 
south, There was once a large open space imme- 
dintely in front of the inscription-rock. Some 
twenty years ago a Brahiuan Bairagi or ascetic heg- 
gar took advantage of this to build himself a very 
anbstantial two-storied house right in front of the 
inscription, Some years ago, I think in 1838, when 
Mr. Minchin, and, if I renvember rightly, Sir Walter 
Elfiot (then Mr. Elliot and Commixsioner of the 
Northern Sarcars) visited the place und saw the 
inscription, this Bairagi made himself objectionably 
obstructive, and prevented them from turning their 
Visit to a8 great advantage ox they might have done, 
although, indeed, Mr. Minchin even then took a 
Photograph of the rock, Mr, Minchin having 0 
lively recollection of the obstructiveness of the 
Bairagi on his former visit, told Mr. Carr and me 
that he was afraid we should be able to do nothing 
unless the Bairagi was turned out of his 
thateven then, he thouglit, we should find the 
man anuisance and a hindrance tw the taking of 
copies of the inscription. This fear on the part of 


three were far | 
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he used ; but the Bairagi voluntarily, I was told, not 
only left his house while we were there, but 
gave it up to our use! The dark room of the 
photographer was made in the lower story of the 
hoase, and all the chemicals, etc., were kept 
there. When we were coming away the Bairagi 
came to me, and said that it would cost him Ra, 25 or 
Rs. 30 to purify his house, not, as one would suppose, 
because Mr. Minchin and I had been in it, but because 
he thought certain of Mr. Minchin’s followers (shep- 
berds by caste, I think) had been in it, J may 
remark, en passant, that, whereas Mr. Carr and I had 
heard that the yentleman always goes about with 
rather less clothing on him than the proverbial fig 
leaf, in fact, stark naked, he thrice made his appear- 
ance before me, clothed in very fine white garments, 
To his modest request for thesum abovenamed for 
purification [ demurred. I said I was not prepared 
to pay so nut for that purpose, and that, although 
if he wished I would apply to Government for it on 
his account, [ doubted if they would grant it, I 
then casually, as it were, asked him who was the 
owner of the land upon which he had built his house. 
“ Sarkar" was his reply. “ You have no doubt « title- 
deed ?" T asked. “ No” was the answer. “ Then some 
Collector of other officer gave you pertaission to build 
the house bere?” was my next question, He still 
replied “No,” Tthen asked hit if he did not think it 


| Posible that his right to be there at all oul to have 


lunge, arn | 
j 


| 


Mr, Minchin, I am happy to way, was falsitied by | 


the result. I was quite prepared to wiake nso of 
‘moral suasion,’ and to try the influence of a little 
bribery, if necessary, and if that failed tm tell the 
man he wet allow us to do what we Warited, aud 
retire for a few days. To my surprise he never 
spoke a word of remonstrance. I do not know what 
the Sub-Magistrate said to him, or what argwinents 


| 


a house there might be called iy question, when be be- 
Bou to claim Rs, 25 or Re. 30 to purify the house: He 
thought over this a little, and then said that as these 
gaude (shepherds} had not gone into the house, it 
would not require purification, 

Mr. Minchin brought with him a man who very 
easily made the characters as plain as they could 
well be, and rendered a photograph of them as dis- 
tinct as a page of print. He mixed ‘chanam and 
water into a rather thick white-wash of the cConsis- 
tency of cream. With this he smeared the whole 
face of the inscription, thus obliterating every trace 
of a letter. Then he wiped the surface of the stone 
with an oiled cloth. By this method he removed 
all the whitewash which was on the surface of the 
rock, Lat left that which was in the interstices and 
in the inequalities of the letters. The oil smeared 
over the rock also enabled the white-wash in’ the 
letters to resist rain to a considerable extent, but not 
altogether, as I saw in the caso of the fourth in- 
scription, When the Whive-washing and cleaning 


with the oiled cloth were over, the photograph could 


be taken, 
With regard to the tracings, Mr. Grahame found 
some difficulty in carrying out Mr. Burnell's 
owing principally to the unfavourable weather, 
ee ee ae Mr. Burnell’s plan consista in 
Pressing a of damp paper over the inscriptions iptions, 
and thus taking a moulding of the characters. The 
paper used by Mr, Grahame was cartridge paper. 
Le first soaked it well, then applied it to the rock 
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and beat it into the interstices “ by means of a hard 
clothes brush." The impression took well, and the 
most favourable results were anticipated, but after 
the paper was taken off the itnpression faded either 
from defects in the paper or from damp. Mr. 
Grahame does not consider cartridge paper well 
adapted for moniding, as it gets pulpy in some 
places while in others it remains quite stiff. He re- 
commends a thinner aod tougher psper—a paper 
which can be more easily beaten into the irregnla- 
rities of the Jetters, and yet be tough enough not to 
disintegrate under the pressure of blows. Altogether 
the mouldings do not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful. However both Mr. Grahame and Mr. 
Harris were successful in making tracings of the 
inscriptions, Mr. Grahame alsocopied the whole of 
the inscriptions, letter for letter, ao far as he could 
make them out, 

It is much to be regretted, says the Report, that 
these inscriptions were notlong ago looked after, and 
some steps taken to preservethem from destruction. 
As they exist now, farthe greater part of the first and 


missing parts of those two inscriptions were carved. 
There is a story told by the inhabitants of Jogada, 
repeated, too, by the Sub-Magistrate, that about 
twenty years agoa European gentleman went to 
the place, threw a quantity of hot tamarind juice and 
water on the rock, and then beat it with rammers, 
the result being that he broke off a large portion of 
the rock on which the inscription was carved. This 
tale reminds one of the story told of the way in 
which Hannibal cut bis way throngh the rocky 
barriers of the Alps. It may be true, but I, for one, 
cannot believe that any one who would take an 
interest in going to see an old inscription could act 
in so bretish and barbaric a way. I awn more in- 
clined to think that the rock has been gradually 
eaten away by the action of the elements, having 
been continually for many ages baked by the fierce, 
hot, tropical sun, and lashed by furious rain» .- Mr. 
Minchin, indeed, says that when he first saw the 
inscriptions, there was then far more of the tirst 
and second than now exists. The third end fourth 
inscriptions are regularly worm-eaten away, evi- 
dently by rain and ic effects. A good 
deal of the right hand edges of both has been 
almost totally obliterated, with here and there a 
letter, or the suggestion of one remaining. If 
these remains of inscriptions are to be preserv- 
ed, it is high time that something was done. The 
enly step which I think would really preserve 
the face of the rock from the corroding effects of 
rain and-sun is the building of a shed, the roof of 
which should slope back well over the top of the 
rock #0 as to throw rain off tothe back, and which 
should slope forward in front of the rock far enough 
to keep rain from beating on it. Mr. Minchin sug- 
gested that a deep rim should be cut in the rock 
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running all round the inseriptions, withthe ides 
that it would act as a channel to carry off rain, 
I apprehend that it would act very imperfectly as an 
escape channel for rain running down from the top 
aod not at all for rain beating on the inscription. 
The rock must be roofed in to protect it properly. 
The roof would come over the top of the Bairagi's 
house, unless, like a pent-house, it came down at a 
very sharp angle from the brow of the rock over 
the inscription ; but as the Bairagi has no title to 
have a house there at all, he should be 


no damage. . 
Ihave carefully my transcript with 
the photographs, and I an certain, that in one, at 


done to wiping off the superfluous chanam, Owing 
to that he has left one or two letters with their tails 
turned the wrong way, and altered others. I care 
fully compared the moulding of the sccond inscrip- 
tion with my transcript. The two are identical. 

The characters in the first aud second inscriptions 
are cut much more deeply and distinctly, and are 
larger than those of the third and fourth. The first 
two seem to have been much more carefally carved 
than the third and the fourth, in which not only are 
the characters smaller but there is not apparently? 
the sune careful division of the words. 

I have been informed that there aro séveral old 
inscriptions in this division. One is on a stone at 
the back of & mosque in Chikakol, I have seen it, 
hut owing to the rains which prevailed fortwo 
months after my retarn to Chikakol, and to my 
absence froin hoard-quarters, have been unable to 
takea copy of it. The mosque was builtin Anno 
Hej. 1051, about 230 years ago. Formerly there was 
a Hindu temple in the place where the mosquo 
now stands. This temple was destroyed by Sher 
Muhammad Khan, and from its materials the mosque 
was built, The other inscriptions are in different 
parts of the Chikakol Talug. I shall examine and 
report on them afterwards. 


NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION. 
Br PROF. R. G. BHANDARKAR. 

Tue Ganjam inscription is in four large tablets, 

and each of the four sheets of lithographs published 

by the Madras Government represents one. On . 
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comparing them with the published transcripts of 
the Asoka inacriptions, I find that the first two 
sheets contain the celebrated edicts discovered at 


scumparina: Gham ‘with the publiched trausccipta of | be ninbetebe ether of the criglall Gamnirar bel of original engraver or of 
the transcriber, The ninth tablet consists of six 
lines all mutilated ; about one-third only or a 
little more in one or two cases, being preserved. The 
tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the three 
lines composing it. The eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Girnar tablets are wanting both in the 
Dhauli inscription and in the present one. The four- 
teenth however, occurs here though apparently it is 
wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of each of 
the two lines of which it consisted is effaced. 

The Girnar copy of the edicts consiats of fourteen The inscriptions in the third and fourth sheeta 
tablets. In the present inscription, each line of | correspond to the separate edicts at Dhauli tranalat- 


which contains on an average about 52 letters, the | ed by Prinsep and after him by M. Burnouf. The 


these three places, this agrees, as might be expected, 
with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places ; still it will be of 
use in clearing up some of the many difficulties at- 
tending on a correct interpretation of the Asoka 
inscriptions. 


first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines ands | readings in these have been so unsatisfactory 
quarter. The second, of four lines, has lost about | that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
twelve letters towards the end in each line. The | edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all 
third extends over three lines and a quarter, but of | students of Indian Antiquities. But we fear these 
these nearly one half of each line is effaced. Each | sheets will not be of much use in clearing up 
of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost | the difficulties. The lettersin them are in many 
one half, while the sixth and seventh have lostmore, | cases ill-formed and imperfect ; for instance, where 
and in the eighth line, which ends the tablet, three | we ought to have Devdnam piye hevam 
words are wanting. What remains of the fifth | &ha—we have in the third sheet, Devalam 
tablet is from two to seven letters in the beginning | piye pevam ha and in the fonrth, Devanam 
of each of the seven lines of which it consists, | naye hevam anha. The first d in this latter 
This ends the first sheet. The sixth tablet at the | is unlike the usual d or any other known letter. 
head of the second sheet is nearly entire, and | The small strokes which mark the vowels and dis- 
consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh | tinguish in a few cases one letter from another are 
occupies two lines, the second of which has got only | not so carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Grahame 
letters in the middle, but the first is nearly | says :—‘ The third and fourth inscriptions are re- 
entire, having lost only some two or three letters. | gularly wormeaten away, evidently by rain and at- 
Each of the first three lines of the eighth tablet has | mospheric effecta. A good deal of the right hand 
got a few letters in the beginning, in the middle, and edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with 
at the end. The fourth line ought to consist only of here and there « letter or the suggestion of one re- 
eleven letters, of which we have ten. But the maining.” The transcript on the third sheet, how- 
transcriber puts down dots after the tenth letter up | ever, is more legible than that on the fourth. And 
to about the end of the line, where he gives the | with greater care it is pethaps not impvesible to 
Sathacs wanhenih; hase are te Raal Iollias OF the obtain still better transcripts. It is to be hoped the 
first line of the next tablet, and consequently do not | Madras Government, which has already exhibited so 
belong to the eighth; and in the sheet before us | laudable a zeal in this matter, will again attempt 
they occur at the end of that line also, This may | to secure better copies, 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society. April and May 1872. 
At a meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society on | Bih&r, Koch Hajo, Kimrép, and Asdm did not be- 
Srd April, Mr. Blochmann read a paper on ‘ Koch | long to the empire under Akbar. 
Bihar, Koch H&jo, and Asfim in the 16th and 17th During the reign of Jah4ngir, Koch Hijo, which 
centuries according to the Akbarndmah, the Padis- | coincides with the modern district of Gwilp4ra, 
hahndmah and the Fathiyah 7 Ibriyah,’ in which he | was conquered and annexed ; and under Shahjahan 
traced the Eastern frontier of Bengal at the timeof | Kamrap, or lower Asim between Gwilp&rd and 
the Mughuls from the P’hani River, east of Bhaluah | Gauh&ti, was also occupied. Towards the end of 
and Naw&k’hali, along the western portion of Tipa- | Shabjahan's reign, the Koch Bihar and Asim Rajahs 
rah over Silhat and Laté (or Ladd, as spelt by Mu- | attacked Koch Hajo, and forced the Imperialists to 
hammadan historians) to the southern part of Par- | withdraw from the province. This repulee wax the 
gansh Karfbéri, from where the Brahm4putra form- | cause of Mir Jumlah's expedition to Asam in 1662. 
ed the boundary as far as Parganah Bhitarband , Mir Jumlah invaded Koch Bihar, recovered Koch 
from thence the boundary passed westward to Pit- HAjo, and oceupied Central and Eastern Asim for 
gon and the north of Pérniah. Morang, Koch | fourteen months. The most eastern part to which 
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he advanced is marked by the intersection of Long. 
95° and Lat. 27°, or the districts enst of Sibsagar 
and Nazirah. Jn the expedition to Rakhang (Ara- 
kan), which was undertaken immediately after Mir 
Jumlah's death, the most southern part which the 
Mughuls reached, is Rami or Rumba, half way be- 
tween Chétginw (Chittagong) and Akyal, Beyond 
these two points the Muhammadans did not ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Blechmann has collected all notes regarding 
Koch Bibér, Koch Hajo (the ‘ kingdom of Azo’ of 
early European travellers in India) and Asim, from 
the Akbarndmah, the Tuzuk i Jab4ngiri, and the 
Padishahnimah. He then gives a free translation 
of the Fathiyah @ Ibriyak, or, as the book is some- 
times called, Tarikh i Fath i Asham (Conquest of 
Asai), in 1662 by Mir Jarmlah, The author of this 
work, # native of Persia, was a clerk in the employ 
of Mir Jumlah, and wrote the book in 1662-63, be- 
cause the official reporters, in Mir Jumlah's opinion, 
did not send correct accounts of the progress of the 
expedition to court. The author of the A‘lamgir- 
namah appears to have used the Fathiyah i Ibriyah 
for his history. 

Shihab’s work contains many interesting remarks 
on Asim and the Asamese, and on several of the 
aboriginal tribes, The book ends with the death 
of Mir Jumlah, on the 2nd Ramazan, 1173, at Khizr- 
par was Dhfika. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 68, Jan, 1872. 


Tus first part of tome XIX. is chiefly occupied 
with the ‘Report on an Archwological Mission to 
Yemen,’ by M. Joseph Halévy. The Acadéinie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, having presented a 
scheme for the publication of a Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Halévy was charged with s mission to seek for 
and copy the Sabean or Himyaritic inscriptions in 
Yemen. 

From Aden he proceeded first to Hodeyda, whence 
be started for the Sefan, one of the three provinces 
governed by the Daf, a viceroy of the race of the 
Mak4rémés, the religious and political chiefs of 
Nejrin, who have made large conquests in Arabis 
during the lest two centuries. After much dan- 
gerous investigation in this Arabic Switzerland he 
was disappointed in finding a single veritable 
Himyaritic inscription. On arriving at San& he 
fell ill, and was confined to his couch for a month. 
Sand, he says, is the most beautiful and most char- 
acteristic city of Arabia. It'is half in rains. The 
quarter Bir Azeb, where were the pleasure houses 
and gardens of the late imam, as well asthe famous 
Qasr Ghumdén, contain almost no inhabitants, and 
have been despoiled of inscriptions. Some stones 
in certain buildings and on the chief gates of the 
city had inscriptions, mostly very short, of which 
he enumerates twelve, At Ghfiymén, five hours 
S.E. from Sana in the territory of Beni Balilul, he 


From this place he obtained 25 inscriptions and 
portions. His next halt was at El-Medid in Beled 
Nehm, fully a day's journey east of Sand, in the 
neighbourhood of which he found many inscriptions. 
The vicinity of this place forms the rallying point 
for the nomad tribes, who bring their flocks to 
graze at certain times of the year. The district 
between Awdifin and Jauf is dangerous and arid, 
and M. Halévy hed some difficulty in obtaining s 
guide, and hadto content himself with an Arab 
of no reputation, who from the inoffensive ap- 
pearance of the traveller and his assumed character 
of a Qudei (inhabitant of Jerusalem) was rather 
wou towards him. On the way they passed many 
ruins destroyed by the Arabs, and called "Adiyyat— 
belonging to the "Ad, an ancient people to whom are 
attributed all the ante-islamic buildings. The 
Arabs see in the advanced arts of the ancients a 
sign of pride and rebellion against heaven ; so that 
in place of being pleased to have for their ancestors 
so civilized a people, the inhabitants of Yemen are 
vain enough to consider themselves as the true 
descendants of Ishmael, and he who would dare to 
tell an Arab he was sprung from ‘Ad might pay for 
it with hielife, Even the name of Himyar is hated 
in the country, and the epithet Yehud Himyar—or 
Himyarite Jew, is the last insult that one of the 
faithful in his rage can level at the follower of Mo- 
ses when he wishes to overwhelm him with oppro- 
brium and shame. Near Jebel Yam he came upon 
many tombe ; then he reached Wadi Saba, a cultiv- 
able tract adsy's march in width, on the confines of 
the great desert El-Ahgif. 

At Mejzer he was asked by the Arabs ifhe had 
seen the stone called Hajarat el-Waqi‘a, which they 
believe is suspended in the air above the mosque of 
Omar. This stone descends insensibly but with in- 
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exorable regularity, and the moment it shall touch 
the minarets of the mosque, the carth will shake and 
the resurrection take place, and wiih it the end of 
the world. He replied that the holy Ulema alone 
had the privilege of secing the stone which was in- 
visible to all the profone ; and that consequently 
he did uot know the exact moment of the end of the 
world, His auditors ejaculated “ There is no power 
but what comes from God,” 

Proceeding to the north-east, he visited El-Ghayl 
in Lower Jauf, neat which he came upon a river 
abounding in fish. He had seen it in the plain of 
the Beni Abkfim, Beled Arhab, thence it flows to 
Mount Jezra where it disappears at El-‘Ish. Near 
the village of Habésh, half a day's journey from 
Jouf, it re-appears, and joined by the torrent from 
Hirrin, it flows towards the ruina of Es-Sud, El- 
Beyda, and Kamna, and then continues more in an 
easterly direction towards El-Hazm and SalAmit, 
where ite waters are utilized in watering the ficlds, 

In the Wadi Saba at Medinet Haram or El-Fer, 
El-Hazm, and Me‘in, the old capital of the Mineans, 
he obtained 123 inscriptions, In Lower Janf he 
got bpwards of 300; and in Beled Nejriin he be- 
lieves he discovered in Medinet el-Khudud (for 
£l-CUkhdud) the Nagara Metropolis of ancient 


times. According to the information M. Halévy 
was able to obtain in this region, the famous Wa- 
habis are by no means Islamite puritans, but belong 
to the orthodox sect of Shawifci, to which many of 
the tribes of Nejrin belong, though the prevailing 
doctrine is that of Hanifia. 

He now returned southwards to Ex-Zihir in 
Upper Janf, where, though ruins were very numer- 
ous, except in the neighbourhood of Mount Silyfim, 
he found very few inscriptions. Returning to 
El-Ghayl he was led by some Jews to Beriqish, 
where he found the imposing remains of a Sabean 
city, parte of ite walle still standing and covered with 
inscriptions beautifully engraved. In the inecrip- 
tions it bears the name Ytul, or It4l, Among other 
places visited in the same neighbourhood was Inab4, 
which naturally recalls the Inapha of Ptolemy. 

He next went by the Wadi Rahaba, in which, at 
Khfribet-Sée'ud, he found another deserted town, 
but was not allowed by hia guides to obtain many 
inecriptions. At Mareb he was also closely watched, 
and the Arabs now perseented him #o persistently 
that his labours came to an end at Sand. The total 
collection numbers 685 inecriptions and fragments, 
—many of them of course very short, and Lut few of 
any considerable length. J.B. 


REVIEW. 


Parosormia Inpica Exrositro, Ad Ueum Schola- 
rum. Bangalori 18638. 

WE are not sure that this valuable little work has 

been as yet noticed by scholars in this country, 


though it is well deserving of their acquaifitance, | 


It igo compilation in Latin by the Rev. A Boute- 
lonp of the Roman Catholic Mission at Bangalor, 
frow the larger work by Colebrooke on the “ Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus,” but translated through the 
medium of Paufhier's French version of Cole- 
brooke's Essays, and the author consequently com- 
plains of his inability to remove all the obscuritics 
of the French version on which be had to depend in 
compiling hisown work. ‘The book is asmall 8vo, 
of 128 pp., and following the arrangement of the 
original consists of five parta, with a vocabulary of 
philosophical terms appended, giving their equival- 
ents in Canarese o5 well as in Sanskrit, in Roman 


The anthor has supplied foot-notes all through the 
volume, in most cases explanatory of terms and ex- 
pressions used in the text, and in some few others 
illustrative or corrective of the statements to be 
found init. Thus in p. 39.theré is an interesting 
note from Taylor's Lildvasi, indicating on the sutho- 
rity of Bhaskara Acharya, that the troe laws of 
Gravitation were known to the Hindus from the 
twelfth century after Christ, So again the note at 
the foot of p. 59 calls attention to the wonderful 
similarity between the logical process of the 


Mimansa and that sdopted by S. Thomas Aquina 
in his great Summa. At p. 72 the author gives a 
brief account of the controversy between Vans 
Kennedy and Houghton regarding Colebrooke's 
assertion thatthe Vedanta affirms that “ the Sn- 
preme Being is the material, as well ax the efficient 
cause of the universes.” Other notes of equal 
interest are intersperacd. 

Sometimes indeed we mise a note where it ia 
needed. For instance, we find the expression éka 
murtes trayé dévah (being one person and three 
gods), in Colebrooke's Essay on the Sankhya, under 
the head of the first product of nature, He attri- 
butes this idea to the Mythological Sankhyas, and 
quotes the expression from a Puréna. Yet ina 
passage further on, in the account he gives of 
Patanjali's Jswara, he shows that Kapila himself 
acknowledged a similar Jswara as the firet shape of 
Intelligence. Butitis more than iv to be expected 
perhaps that such a point should claim a place in 
the little volume. Not so however as to another 
point. In treating of the Pdsupatas, whom Cole- 
brooke describes. under the northern appellation of 
the sect, it was of importance, as it seems to us, 
that notice should have been taken of their exist- 
ence and their tenets as found in South India. The 
peculiar features, and, ina manval for use princi- 
pally in this part of the country, information regard- 
ing it, however briefly given, might attract at- 
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tention to the subject which is well deserving of 
investigation. 


‘We trust, however, that we have said enough to 
commend this unpretending work to the notice of our 


readers. It is published anonymously, but may be 
obtained, we suppose, on application at the Roman 


Catholic Mission Press, Bangalor, at a trifling price. 
C. EB. K. 





MISCELLANEA, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


TIPERA AND CHITTAGONG KUKIS, 

Tae Kukis ofthe Tipera hills are divided into 
five great tribes, the Umroi, the Chutlang, the Halam, 
the Barpai, and the Kochauk Kukis. In their marri- 
ages, the bridegroom is expected to show his 
gratitude for the bride he has won, by making a 
present of money tothe girl's father. In the case 
of every fatheriess girl marrying, the Raja claims 
the usual money consideration for himself, on the 
plea, we suppose, of his being the father of his 
people, and especially of all Kuki young ladics left 
parentiess, The Tipera Kukis bury their dead, but 
in the case of Rajas and men of distinction, not 
before the corpses have undergone the process of 
smoking and drying. When a Raja dies, his house- 
hold places the corpse on a platform of wood, not 


has been kept in this wise for at least three months 
it is interred, in s horizontal position, in a grave 
seven or eight feet deep. The Tipera Kukis wor- 
ship only one deity, whom they call Lachi. Their 
worship consists in fixing in the ground a number 
of perpendicular strips of bamboo, about two fect 
long, in a rude circle, and one in the centre having 
acoarse basket suspended from its head. Within 


the view to keep off wild animals, and within this 
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attached, it implies that the people to whom the 
Puroi is sent are to comeon evenat night with 
torches. If a chillie is fixed at the intersection of 
the cross, it signifies literally that, disobedience to 
the summons will meet with punishment as severe 
as the chillie is hot. Lf both the burnt bit of bam- 
boo and chillie are attached together, the indication 
is that the requisition is extremely urgent and 
imperative, and must be forthwith complied with ; 
whilst, if a piece of plain bamboo or stick is added 
to the cross, it means that disobedience to the order 
will entail corporal punishment. It will be seen 
that the manner of indicating the varying urgency 
of requisitions, and the different modes of punish- 
ment for their disobedience, is simple but highly 
suggestive. With the poor Tipera Kukis there 
appears no torment so great as that of a hot chillie, 
and no fear so potent as that induced by the exhibi- 
tion of the rod. We cannot help also observing in 
their manner of conveying royal mandates a charac- 
teristic resemblance to the ghdras, chapatis, &c., 
which are for ever troubling the timid-minded of 
our population in India. The practice of represent- 
ing their wishes by means of symbols ia common to 
all unlettered tribes, and as the chillie means « 
tremendous warming by way of corporal punish- 
ment, and a stick a standing argument of the mode 
of application of that punishment, so the circulation 
of the gharé may simply be an intimation to house- 
holders that the approach of the incendiary season 
is at hand, and that of the chapeti an intimation 
that there isa fear of an approaching scarcity of 
food. 

The Chatagong Kukis are divided into four great 
tribes, the Chukmas, Tipuras, Reangs and Sasai, and 
have bit little affinity to the Tipera Kukis. On the 
contrary, they are more closely allied to the Benga- 
lis of the plains than are the savages of the Tipera 
bills. TheChukmas speak asortof mongrel Bengali, 
and assimilate more in manners and features to the 
Bengalis than the other Hill tribes. The Tiperas 
speak Burmese, and are evidently of Burmese de- 
acent. They profess a corrupt form of the Buddhist 
faith, and are the only Hill tribe who have any 
religious belief. The Chatagong Kakis are of 
middle height, and strongly built. They have no 
caste or religion, and they do not believe in a future 
state. Marriage is performed by mutual consent, 
and the payment of a rather large sum of money to 
the relations of the bride. The Diwan of the tribe 
has also to be heavily paid, the whole expense 
seldom falling short of a hundred rupees, even for 
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piece of cloth, curiously punctured in fine holes, 
giving it at a distance the appearance of fine 
damask work, is suspended on a 
the ceremony of cremation is over. But by far the 
worst and most offensive feature of the Kuki people, 


especially of those of the Tipera hills, is the amount 


and indiscriminate feeding, is also due, though only 
secondarily, to bad air and bad water. Dogs, 
elephants, snakes, poisonous insects, and poisoned 
fish are regarded as legitimate food, and even 
coveted, There is a certain tree in the jungles, the 
branches of which are cut down and thrown into 
the first pool of water, nataral or artificial, having 
fish ; these in alittle time die, and both the fish 
and the poisoned water are used by the Kukis and 
the Tiperas. Although we have no accurate data 
to goupon, yet we may safely assume that with a 
people like the Kukis, whose filthy habits produce 
such ij loathsome and hideous disease, it is 
not likely that the rules of morality are strictly ob- 
served. For, daring a8 savage natures generally are, 


kis are, nevertheless, a degenerate race, and it is not, 
therefore, difficult to understand how vice should 
prevail among them to so fearful and unblushing 
an extent, as to re-act, with deadly power, upon the 
entire population. Nor has any systematic attempt, 
that we are aware of, been made to bring civilizing 
influences to bear upon their esvage state. A great 
drawback to any such attempt, we suppose, is the 
restless, roving disposition that is constantly urging 
them to shift from place nAlgrigldionnh raphe 
crude and unsatisfactory mode vation com- 
mon among them, is but in keeping with their 
migratory tendencies. For instance, here stands a 
Kuki village to-day ; its relative position is ascer- 
tained ; it is surveyed, and its name carefully noted 


in the map of the country, Two years hence you 
look for the village, and it is not to be found. 
twenty, or two hundred souls that formed it have 
gone miles away, and built dwellings for themselves 
in some new and unknown spot. Grass and bam- 


boos are plentiful everywhere in the hills, and — 


a new village requiring little 
up in two or three days. 
cultivation among these 
keeping with the uncertain 


else may be 


stipe! 
rely 


formed, which rarely exceed three to four inches ig 
depth, the seeds are dropped, either paddy by itself, 
or paddy, cotton, and corn altogether, in the same 
pit, just as the cultivators feel to grow, or 
may happen to require. It is our firm 

that, to bring these people within the range of civi- 
lized influence, we must begin, not with an attempt 


to teach them to read and to write, but to instruct 
them and persuade them to adopt a certain and re- 


munerative style of cultivation, and then we may 
be sure that, the fields on which care is bestowed 
will not be readily abandoned for new and untried 
spots as now, and the adoption of a settled mode of 
life will follow as a matter of course. Our friends 
the Lushais have a dialect of their own which is 
more or less intelligible all over the hills of Tipera 
and Chatagong.— Bengal Times. 
THE TRIVYAR FESTIVAL. 

Ar the annual festival, known as the Sabathas- 
tanam thousands upon thousands of people, taking 
advantage of the cheap returnticketa granted by the 
G reat Southern of India Railway, crowd to Trivyar, 
8 place about eight miles from Tanjor, to take part 
in the festivities in honour of Tirunanthi, the presid- 


before a Siva Lingam situated beneath a Vilea 
marom, supposed to have existed from eternity, as 
no one knew how it came there, for planted it 

not. During his severe penance the Rishi contem- 
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Sebed building 'p osellp: temple ia honour of his [| 
tutelary deity, but one serious impediment lay in | 


his way:he had not the means of carrying his 


pious intention into effect. The gods, however, | 
ever ready to encourage piety of such « description, | 


came to his help, and while he waa racking hia 
braina as to where, and how, be couly raise the wind, 
a voioo was heard to tell him that in the viclnity of 
the Lingam, towards the north there were three 
hoof-printa. If he dug up the ground in these 
three placea, he would find what he required, He 
obeyed the divine injunction, and to his joy, he 
fond in one place bricks, in another lime and 
mortar, and in the third gold. With those he 
built the temple now the centre of attraction at 


Trivyar. 
The legend given ua of the origin of the Sabathas- | 


tanam we shall briefly relate. Once upon a time 
there lived a Brahman named Tirus‘uli, When he 
was a child of a few yeara old, he happened to be 
playing in a forest when a Bishi came round beg- 
ging. Tirusnli in a playful mood and ignorant of 


the mendicant’s great rank and sanctity, threw a |- 


stone into his vessel in lieu of money. The Rishi 
said nothic,, but enduring the insult with wonder- 
ful meekness and humility departed. Tirusuli, when 
be attained to manhood, forgot this simple occur- 
renee of hie childish days, and in course of time en- 


tered, like other men, into the business of the world | 


and a married life. For years, however, be was 
childless ; and becoming apprehensive at what he 
could not bat regard as an indication of the divine 


he devoted his whole time to the exercise | 


displeasure, 
of religion, and the performance of severe penance 
and bodily mortification. One night, in a dream, 


the form of the insulted Rishi appeared to him, and | 


something within him rebuked him for what he had 
done when he was a child, and told him that in his 
present misfortunes he was reaping the fruits of his 
wicked behaviour towards the saintly mendicant. 
When Tirusuli awoke he was an altered man, The 
Jockdaw of Rheims did not exhibit greater signs of 
contrition than the repentant Brahman. His course of 
life was changed, his daily habits were of the most 

austere character, and, to punish himself for the 


wt akan Ad hadnt bake thee Rishi's vessel, his | 


the child he had so long and so anxiously desired. 
This child, in whose honor the festival at Trivyar 
is now observed, was no other than Tirunanthi. 
The child who had the head of a cow on a human 
body, the father dedicated to Siva, and the god 
appointed the monster as captain of his guard of 
goblins. 


ith 


In representations of Siva, Tirunanthi is 
included, ss upon him the deity is supposed to rida 
on great occasions, Tirunanthi was espoused to the 
sister of Vasittan the Rishi. The Pancha nathi, or 
at the coronation 


are said to have been doiug penance, aa the god, in 
visited them severally. Very large do- 
nations, we are told, were given towards the expenses 
ofthis annual festival by a king named Sarada 
ago.— Madras Mail. 





To the Editor of the’ Indian Antiquary.’ 
Sin,—Is reply to Babu Eajendralal I most point 
out that he has given no authority for taking 

ghati to mean three ; or if it did so, for taking the 
expression three eights to represent 888, and not 
pote Gee stent 8x & He sayshe thinks 
his interpretation is ‘not forced ; but is the word 


-ghatda, which is very indefinite, ever used to 


signify figures in this way ? If the writer meant 
to express three, could he not have used one of the 
many symbolical expressions for i!, instead of a 
word which simply means ‘a collection’? And 
according to the neual way of expressing oumbers 
in this symbolic way, and to the mle ‘ Ankindm 
vimato gatih, if ghat4 meant three, would not 
the expression kunjdra-ghatd mean 38? And 
what is the necessity of restricting the ‘ collection’ 
to three. It may mean any number, even 9, in 
which case, though a row of nine ninea, according 
to Baba Rajendralal’s way of taking it, may not 
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refer to any era, still the expression may mean 98. 
Altogether the supposition that the expression 
represents the date appears to be extremely impro- 
bable. The grammatical difficulty the Babu thinks 
I have myself solved, when I admit the alternative 
interpretation that “the temple took the 888th year 
to be constructed.” But what one would natu 

expect to find in on inscription is that such and such 


a bnilding was constrocted in euch and such a year, | | 


and not that it took euch and such a year to be 


constricted. And the phrase that a temple took | 
the twentieth or any soch year to be constructed | 


ia not Sankrit as it is met English, I admitted 
the interpretation only so far os the grammar was 
eoncerned. The writer has not sinned against 


graumar in using bhfishoaopa os masculine, | 
for abstract verbal nouns ending in ona, only are | 


necessarily neuter, but others signifying the 
instrument or place of an action, generally take 
the gender of the noun qualified. This is clear 
from the lingdnus‘fisana (Sid. Kewm, Cale. edn. 
Vol. Tf. last page). This appears to be more 
especially the case when the verbal noun has what 
may be called an [papada, or another noun de- 
pending on it. In the Sid. Kawm. uoder Pan, 
33-113 and 3-3-117 the instances given are rija- 
bhojanih, Salaysh, idh ma-pravraschansh kothd- 
rah and golohani-Sthali, in which nouns in ana 
take the gender of the nouns they qualify. Bhu- 
shana as an alwtract noun is neuter, but in the 
sense Of Biushyate onena it may take any gender. 
Many verbal nouns in ana are used by Sanskrit 
authors in this way. In the present case bhibha- 
shana qualifier prisida, and hence it ia masculine, 

Balu Eajendralal supposes a dowhle entendre on 
the expression in question, but such a double en- 
feadre appears to be purposeless. For the syntac- 
tical counection of a word on which a play is 
intended is generally the same in both senses, but 
here in the one sense the compound becomes 
anepithet of Gaudepatina, and in the other it standa 
independently, 

Balu Rajendralal calla the compound awkward 
when interpreted in the way I have done, but he 
takes it to be a bahuvrihi, which it is not. It 
is what may be called an Upapada compound ; and 
is to be dissolved thos :—Kanjarindm : ghati— 
Kunjarn-ghata ; kunjara-ghatim varshatiti, kanjare- 
ghoti-varshoh, Pon, 3-2-1, Neither is it farther 
from the nonn qualified than sach epithets are ever 
in sech a simple kdivya os Rog. 

E.G. Doaxranrar, 





Note on Tap. 

ALLOW me to point ont a little slip of the pen in 
the Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s article © Bhavabhuti in 
Engli-h garb.” On p. 45a the learmed writer con- 
necta the Sanskrit root fap with the Greek veers, 


Mr, Banerjea specially “invites discussion,” I therc- | 





fore beg to point out that Bopp and other philolo- 


vad-giti 11-19, and similar paseages. The next 
meaning is that of pain in general. 
We can readily conceive that tothe Aryan race, 


inclined to think that it is composed of the 
Semitic article and Sanskrit ibka. Professor Weber 
in his Indian Sketches favours the view of its 

aleph hind, i.e. Indian ox. Of further guesses I do 
not know ; but my own impression is that the word 
it Dravidian as regards its first part. In the South 
Indian languages ine (often pronounced yane, 
sometimes changed into Ale) means elephant, ‘This 
ine I consider to be the efe. Do we find this in 
Sanskrit? I believe it isthe aird in sird-vete 
The interchange of the liquids n, 1, r (cf. Ganskrit 
idf, il4, ir@) is pot uncommon, Initial yA is mot 
seldom changed into@ in Dravidian, aod in the 
middle of words the vowel 4is generally pronounced 
asya. Forther, the Sanskrit eda, sheep, for int- 
tance, is derived from Dravidian idu(yddu). The 
vriddhi vowel in aird ought to raise no serious ob- 
stacle, Initial vowels are sometimes with- 
out any apparent necessity, Thus aird-vate means 
also" an orange tree"; herethe air is the Dravidian 
ile, orange. Whenaird-vata conveys the mean 
ing “ lightning,” the aird is probably the Dravidian 
ifi(ide), thunderbolt. The vata,vant (phant) 
would 1 a secondary addition, and from the second- 
ary composite form airdvate (aird-vant) ele- 
Phant may bove been introduced into the Western 
languages, Ty me it would be most strange, if ine 
had not entered the Sanskrit language at a remote 
time; and I have not been able to discover it in 
another word but air& F. Errren. 
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THE O1.YFST KNOWN SOUTH INDIAN ALPHABET. 
Br A, ©. SURNELL, 3L.C.5., M.RLAS, MANGALOR. 


HE alphabet shown in the accompanying 
T table is that used in the Ta:mil-Malayalam 
inscriptions on coppet in possession of the Jews 
and Syrians at Cochin. There are three of these : 

A.. A single copper-plate containing a grant 
by Vira Raghava to Iravi Korttan of Kodun- 
galiir (Cranganore of the maps). In possession 
of the Syrians. 

B. A document on five plates also in posses- 
sion of the Syrians. By this one Maruvin Sapir 
Iso transfers some ground to a church (?)— 
Tarisdpa}}i—built by one {sodatavirai, and-con- 
stitutes the Jews and Syrians trustees, 

C. Two plates in possession of the Jews, by 
which Bhaskara Ravivarmd grants a principality 
to Isuppu (Yusuf) Rabban. 

A great deal of vain speculation as to the 
dates* has been wasted, but I think the ques- 
tion may be easily settled. A and C are clearly 
the oldest, being the documents by which the 
Jews and Syrians were originally established. 
Now the style of writing and language shows 
that these are of nearly the some date, and 
about the date of A there can be little doubt. 
It is said to have been executed when “ Jupiter 
was in Capricornus, the 21st of the Mina 
month, Saturday, Rohini asterism.” Strange 
as it may seem, no one has as yet taken the 
trouble to get the necessary calculation worked 
out, even though this date is expressed in usual 
and intelligible terms. Some time ago I show- 
ed the passage to the ablest native astronomert 
in Southern India, and in two days he brought 
me the calculation worked out, proving that 
A. D. 774 is the only possible year. 

The date of C has been much discussed ; it 
was executed by Perumal Bhiskara Ravi Varmi, 
“ in the 36th year against (efir, opposite) the 2nd 
year.” Reference has generally been made to 
the Quilon Cycle (or rather era) used in Malabar 
in order to explain this date, but always with 
preposterous results. I can only suggest (after 
comparing Tamil inscriptions in which two years 
are mentioned) that it means in the 36th year of 
the king’s age and second year of his reign. 

* eg. Madras Lit, Soe, Jour. vol. XX1. Ppp. 30ffg. 

HE rian Jena, Grammar, p. 60, for another 

In a paper on the Pahlavi 

Bavarian Academy at Munich. 
Taking inte consideration the Kufic- 


Arabic attestation. 
Jour, adras L. 8. vol. X11. I betieve these inscriptions 
were first noticed by Anquetil Duperron. 


B is not dated, it is bowever remarkable for 
two pages of attestations by witnesses which are 
in Kufic-Arabic, Pahlavi (Sassanian), and Chal- - 
deo Pahlavi. Dr. Haug attributes these to the 
early part of the 9th century.§ } 

Thus all the means for fixing the date of these 
documents point to the latter half of the 8th 
and early part of the 9th century, during which. 
time the glorious rule of the early Abbaside 
Khalifs caused Arab trade and enterprise to 
spread jn a way before unknown, and which 
therefore is the earliest] and most likely period 
for such settlements as those of the Jews and 
Syrians near Cochin. These colonies must soon 
have extended; the Syrians (rather Manichwans. 
than Nestorians) are still very numerous in Tra- 
vankor and Cochin, and there is considerable 
society of ancient proselytes near Cochin, called 
“ Black” Jews; bat western meddlesomeness 
and bigotry have long done their worst and ruined 
the good feeling which once existed among these 
different persuasions. 

The inseriptions have been critically translat- 
ed and explained by F. W. Ellis (1819) and 
Dr. Gundert.§ Unfortunately they chiefly con- 
sist of lists of privileges, mostly obscure and 
without importance, Palwographically they are, 
however, of the greatest value, for they are the 
oldest inscriptions in Southern India that have 
been as yet discovered, and give the oldest form of 
the ancient Tamil alphabet. This alphabet was 
once used over all the South Tamil and Malaya- 
lam country, but chiefly in the extreme South. It 
appears to have fallen into disuse in the Tamil 
country about the 10th century, but was gene. 
rally in use in Malabar up to the end of the 17th, 
It is still occasionally used for deeds in Malabar, 
but in a more modern form,® and still more 
changed, it is the character used by the Mappilas 
of North Malabar and the Islands off the coast.t 

Its origin may be guessed with great probability 
rather than proved. From the earliest histori- 
cal times we find a trade with the east by way 
of the Red Sea conducted by. Phoenicians and 


Sabeans,¢ perhaps by Egyptians, and later by 


* Given inthe Ist edition of Dr. Gandert’s Malayalan 
Grammar (in Malayalam). 


t See M. D’Abbadie’s note, ante p. 82.—E4. 

Conf. Benfey’s remarks in Orient und Occident, 
pine. i beve hand it asserted that there are par tlh 
scriptions inthe Wadi Makattab (near Sinai), but when I 
was there in 1868, I looked in vain for them. The natives of 
India ¥ stayed at homealwaysas now, 
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Greeks and Romans, Now taking into coasider-. 
ation the prevailing winds and currents, sailing 
ships from the Red Sea would most naturally 
touch on the Malabar coast below Mount Dilli,* 
Again at a later period we find intercourse through 
Persia and Baktria by land. Now in the earliest 
Indian inseriptions we possess—those of Piyadasi 
(Asoka), we find two characters used. In the 
extreme North we find an alphabet evidently 
derived directly from the Phomnician, but with 
peculiar vowel marks added. In the other parts 
of India we finds perfectly distinct alphabet 
used for the Agoka edicts, but which has the 
vowels marked according to a regular system, and 
which the Northern alphabet has copied. It 
must therefore be the older of the two. Now 
if the Aéoka alphabet be compared with that 
given in the plate, it is evidently nothing 
more than an extension of this last, though 
derived from a slightly different, because older, 
form. The origin of this Tamil alphabet will 
perhaps never be conclusively proved by older 
inscriptions being discovered, but the only pos- 
sible theory is that it is an importation brought 
by traders from the Red Sea, and thence from 
Phoenicia, and is therefore of Egyptian origin 
eventually.t In many respects the old Tamil 
alphabet resembles that of the Himyaritio inscrip- 
tions found in Yemen. In one respect it differs 
remarkably from that (Himyaritic) alphabet, but 
agrees with the Ethiopic, in that the consonants 
are modified by the addition of the vowels, 
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Whatever may be the origin of the similar peen- 
liarity in the Ethiopic alphabet,t it is searcely 
possible to doubt that in the old Tamil alphabet 
this is not a relic of a syllabic system of writing 
but has arisen from a practice of writing the 
character for the following vowel on that of the 
preceding consonant (except perhaps with a), and 
that the resulting combixations have been in the 
course of time abridged, This becomes very plain 
if the characters for e amd o be compared with — 
those for ke, ko, no. The existence ofa distinct 
character for cerebral letters may also point to a 
Semitic origin. Such sounds certainly existed 
in Egyptian and Hebrew, but not originally in 
Sanskrit. 

A Phoenician origin of the Indian alphabets has 
already been suggested by Lepsius and Weber, but 
I have not been able to see their articles ; Profr. 
Pott, is however unwilling to admit it,§ though 
Profr. Benfey considers it most probable.} 
Profr, Westergaard also appears to accept 
this theory.{ 

I have taken the letters given in the plate 
chiefly from C, as the more extensive and better 
preserved of the two older inscriptions. Those 
marked with * are from B, which is not so care- 
fully written as the others. I have given every 
letter which clearly occurs in the inscriptions, 
and besides the indifferent lithographs in the 
Madras Literary Society's Journal, vol. xiii, I have 
been able to use reverse impressions of C and 
part of B. 


SKETCHES OF MATHURA. 


M Br F. 8. GROWSE, M.A, OXON, B.CS, 
IIL—GOBARDHAN, 


Gosarnvnan, i.¢., according to the literal 
meaning of the Sanskrit compound ‘the nurse of 
cattle,’ is a considerable town and famous place 
of Hinda pilgrimage, 15 miles to the west of 


* Itis that it has never been suggested that 
Bhim wens , Lassen's 
at the mouth of the Indus is most in way. 
On the other Dr. Caldwell has proved that the Hebrew 
name for seanely Temiil word, and that it cannot 
bere from the awry Pllaper ype ve ~~ 
Nilambar. Ad this or ter 3 ) is the only part 
bry Phaedra aigem really ave that ; 
impossible to believe such small trunks as 

sandal has, *© useless for 


Mathuré.* It occupies a recess in a narrow 
sand-stone range some 4 or 5 miles in length, and 
with an average elevation of 100 feet, which 
rises abruptly from the alluvial plain, and runs 


= 

Se eh panies Jorn dip Bot Waka 

a fofelgn origin for the Indian alphabsant —o™) TePwdintes 
t thinks itan 
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north-east and south-west. This is the hill 
which Krishna is fabled to have held aloft on the 
tipof his finger for seven days and nights to 
cover the people of Braj from the storms poured 
down upon them by Indra when deprived of his 
wonted sacrifices. In pictovial representations 
it always appears as an isolated conical peak, 
which is as unlike the reality as possille. It is 
ordinarily styled by Hindus 0. the present day, 
the Giri-réj, or Royal Hill, but in earlier litera- 
ture is more frequently designated the Anna-kat. 
There is a firm belief in the neighbourhood that, 
as the waters of the Jumna are yearly decreasing 
in body, so too the sacred hill is steadily dimi- 
nishing in height ; for in past times it was visi- 
ble from Aring, atown 4 or 5 miles distant, 
whereas now a few hundred yards are sufficient 
to remove it from sight. It may be hoped that 
the marvellous fact reconciles the credalous pil- 
grim to the insignificant appearance presented 
by the object of his adoration. It is accounted 80 
holy that not a particle of the stone is allowed to 
be taken for any building purpose ; an even the 
road which crosses it at its lowest point, where 
only a few fragments of the rock crop up above 
the ground, had to be carried over them by a 
paved causeway. 

The ridge attains its greatest elevation towards 
the south between the villages of Jatipura and 
Anzor. Here on the summit was an ancient 


temple dedicated to Sri-néth. In anticipation of | 


one of Aurangzeb’s raids, the image of the god 
was removed to Néthdwira in Udaypur territory, 
and has remained there ever since. The temple on 
the Giri-ré4j was thos allowed to fall into ruin, 
and the wile walled enclosure now exhibits only 
long lines of foundations and steep flights of steps, 
with a small, untenanted, and quite modern shrine. 
The platean, however, commands a very extensive 
view of the neighbouring country both on the 
Mathuré and the Bharatpur side, with the dis- 
tant hills of Nand-ginw, Barséna and Dig. At 
the foot of the hill on one side is the little village 
of Jatipura with several temples, of which one, 
dedicated to Gokul-nath, though a very mean 
building in appearance, has considerable local 
celebrity. Its head is the Gosdin of the temple 
with the same title at Gokul, and it is the annual 
scene of two religious solemnities both celebrat- 
ed on the day after the Dip-din at Gobhar- 
dan. The first is the aderation of the sacred 
hill, called the Giri-raj Puja, and the second the 
Anna-kit or commemoration of Krishna's sa- 
crifice. The right to take the lead in the pro- 


cession has been vehemently disputed by the 
priests of the two rival temples, Sri-néth and 
Gokul-nath ; and it is generally found desirable, 
a little before the anniversary, to bind both 
parties over in heavy sums to keep the peace. 
Immediately opposite Jatipura, and only parted 
from it by the intervening range, is the village 
of Anzor—literally ‘the other side'—with the 
temple of Sri-néth on the summit between them. 
A little distance beyond both is *he village of 
Puchhri, which, as the name denotes, is consi- 
dered ‘the extreme limit’ of the Giri-rdj. 

Kértik, the month in which most of Krishpa’s 
exploite are believed to have been performed, 
is- the favourite time for the pari-trama or per- 
ambulation of the sacred hill. The dusty 
circular road which winds round its base has 
length of 7 kos, that is about 12 miles, aud is 
frequently measured by devotees who et every 
step prostrote themselves at full length. When 
fint on the ground, they mark a line in the snad 
as far os their hands can reach, then rising 
they prostrate themselves again from the line 
so marked, and continue in the same style till 
the whole weary circuit has been accomplished. 
This ceremony, called Dandavati pari-krana, 
occupies from a week to a fortnight, and is gene- 
rally performed for wealthy sinners vicariously 
by the Brahmans of the place, who receive from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for their trouble, and transfer 
all the merit of the act to their employers. The 
ceremony has been performed with 108 prostra- 
tions at each step; but in that case it occupied 
some two years, and was remunerated by & 
donation of 1,000 rupees. 

About the centre of the range stands the 
town of Gobardban, on the margin of # very 
large irregularly shaped masonry tank, called 
the Manasi Gangé, supposed to have been called 
into existence by the mere action of the divine 
will (mdaasa). Atoneend, the boundary is formed 
by the jutting crags of the holy hill, oa all 
other sides the water is approached by long 
flights of stone steps. It has frequently been 
repaired at great cost by the Rajas of Bharat 
pur; but is said to have been originally con- 
structed in its present form by Rajé Man 
Sifth of Jaypur whose father built the adjoin- 
ing temple of Harideva. There is slso at 
Bandras a tank constracted by Man Sifh, cailed 
Man Sarovar, and by it a temple dedicated to Mi- 
neévar, Unfortunately there is neither a natural 
spring, nor any constant artificial sapply of 
water, and for half the year the tank is slwayy 
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dry. But ondinarily at the annual illumination, 
or Dip-din, which occurs soon after tha close 
of the rains, during the festival of the Diwali, 
2 fine brond sheet of water reflects the light of 
the. iunomerable lamps ranged tier above tier, 
tlong the ghidts and adjacent buildings, by the 
100,000 pilgrims with whom the town is then 
crowded. 

‘An the yeur 1871, as there was no heavy rain 
towards the end of the season, and the festival 
of the Diwali also fell later than usual, it so 
happened that on the bathing-day, the 12th of 
November, the tank was entirely dry, with the 
exception of two or three green and muddy little 
puddles. To obviate this mischance, several 
holes were made and wells sunk in the area of 
the tank, with one large pit, some 30 feet square 
and as many deep, in whose turbid waters many 
thousand pilgrims had the happiness of immers- 


ing themselves, For several hours no less than | 
25 persons a minute continued to descend, and | 


as many to ascend the steep and slippery steps ; 
While the yet more fetid 
Water in other parts.of the basin were quite 
as densely crowded. At night the rast amphi. 
theatre, dotted with Broups of people and glim- 
mering circles. of light, presented a no less 
picturesque appearance than in previous years 
when it was a brimming lake. To the spectator 
from the opposite side of the broad and deep 
expanse, as the line ceased. to he preceptible 
which parts the steep flighta of steps from the 
irregular masses of building which immediately 
surmount them, the town presented the perfect 
semblance of a long and lofty mountain range 
dotted with fire-lit villages; while the clash of 
cymbals, the beat of drums, the occasional toll 
of bells from the adjoining temples, with the 
sudden and long-sustained ery of some enthy- 
siastic band, Yociferating the praises of nother 
Ganga, the clapping of handy that began scares 
heard but was quickly canght up and Passel on 
from tier to tier, and prolonged into a wild 
tumult of applause,—all blended With the ceage- 
less murmur of the stirring crowd in m not dis- 
cordant medley of excitin B sound. According to 
popular belief the ill-omened drying up of the 
water, which had not occurred defore in the 
memory of man. was the result of the curse of 
one Habib-allah Shih, a Muhammadan fakir, 
He had built himself a hot on the top of the 
Giri-riij, to the annoyance of the priests of the 
neighbouring temple of Dan Rai, who com- 
plained that the holy ground was defiled by the 
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erected. during -the: tolerant reign of Akbar, on. 


nave has five arches on either 


patches of mud and | 


| Bihari Mall, . the first 








bnmiped cli fragments of lis unclean’ 
and procured an order from the civil 
for his ejectment. Thereapon the fak 


dicty 
% 
el 











: ; - 

“ppeared, leaving a curse upon his -perseeutors; 

and this has bore fruit in the drying up of th i$ 
healing waters of the Minnsi Gangé, 
Close by is tho famous temple of deva, 


a site long previously 


cession of humble 


fones. It consixtg 


tory windows above, and is abont 30 feet high 
tothe cornice, which is decorated at ‘intervals 
with large projecting heads ‘of elephants and 
Sta-monsters.” The centre of the roof is flat, but 
as it is deeply coved at the sides, and the width 


fiw! in the temple of Govind Dova baile by 
Bhagawin’s son and successor, Min Sifih; at 
i - The construction is extreme roae- 
sive, and even the exterior is 6till solemn and 
imposing, though the two towers which original- 
ly crowned ‘the’ choir and sacrarium have been 
levelled with the roof. of the nave. The mate 
rial employed thronghont is red sandstone from 
the Bharatpur quarries, The reputed founder 
was Rajd Bhagawin Das of Multin, His father 
Rajput who attached 
himself to the court of a Muhanimadan | ror, 
was chief of the Rajdwat branch of the Kachh- 
wihd Thikurs seated at Amber, and claimed 
to be 18th in descent from the founder of the 
family. The capital was tranaferred to Jaypor in 
1728 A.D., the present Maharija being the 34th 
descendant of the original’ stock, In the battle 
of Sarndl, Bhagawin Dis had the fool fortune 
to save Akbar's: life, and was eubsequently op 
pointed Governor of the Panjith, He died about 
the year 1590 at Lihor, His daughter was 
married to Prince Salim, who ‘ventoally became 
Emperor under the title of Jahdngir: the fruit 
of their marringe was the unfortonate prinee 
Khusra. The temple has a yearly income of 
some Rs, 2,300, derived from’ the two villages 
Bhagosa and Lodhipuri, the latter estate being a 
Feeent grant, in-lied of an annual money donation 
of Rs. 500, on the part of the Raji of Bha ) 
who further makes a fixed monthly offering ‘to 
the shrine at the rate of 1 rupee per diem. The 
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hereditary proprietors, 17 in number, devote the 
entire income to their own private uses, and are 
constantly wrangling about its partition, com- 
pletely neglecting the fabric of the temple and 
its religious services. In consequence of this 
short-sighted greed, the votive offerincs at this, 
one of the most famous shrines in upper India, 


have dwindled down to abont Rs, 50 a year. 
Not only #0, but some months ago a great part 
of the nave roof suddenly fell in, anu unless 


repaired, the remainder must follow before very 
long. Accordingly to prevent accidents and pro- 


bable Joss of life, the customary order whe 
issued to the guardians of the building, requiring 


them, within a certain fixed time, either to restore 


it or pull it down. As the nave is not conai- 


dered sacred, the shareholders are quite indif- 


ferent as to its fate; and so long as the actual 
cella stands and contains an image of the god, be- 
fore which some brief daily services are performed, 
they have no qualms of conscience about appro~ 
pristing the endowment. But the European 
antiquary can scarcely regard with eyual non- 
chalance the destruction of so interesting sn 
architectural monument, A very large sum of 
money has been lately expended by the Impe- 
rial Government in taking Photographs of the 


Mathord temples, But when the work was com- 
pleted, it was found that the points of view had 


been so badly selected, and the letter-press was 
so meagre, that both were worthless for the pur- 
poses of the student; and to save the Govem- 
ment the discredit of appearing as patron of 


such an abortive production, steps were taken 


most judiciously to ensure its absolute euppres- 


sion. Now that the actual building is in 
imminent danger of falling, no grant can be 
made towards its repair, on the ground that it 
would be an encouragement of idolatry, Yet 
it seems somewhat inconsistent to incur the 
most reckless expenditure in publishing Mlustra- 
tions of a temple, as a model for architects to 
follow, and then to condemn the original to 
riin as an unclean and unholy thing. And the 
more so, since there is no doubt that the priests, 
for a smal! consideration, 
some adjoining spot, a new and more commadi. 
ous shrine for the 
Thikur, and vacate the’ ancient building in 
favour of the Government, It would then 
remain a national monument, and at zome day 
= Hansa]. : 
opposite Manistee Preersetee’ Bini jin consequence 
of a diversion of the road which ooce passed through it, the 
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would gladly erect on | 


reception of ‘the ejected | 








se 


in the future golden age, might be to Gobar- 
dhan what the Pagan Pantheon is now to Chris- 
tian Rome; for though originally consecrated 
to idolatrous worship, it is in all points of con- 
struction equally well adapted for the public 
ceremonial of the purest religions faith, 

On the opposite side of the Minasi Ganga are 
two stately cenotaphs, or chhattris,t-. the memo- 
ry of Randhir Sith and Baldey Sith, Rujas of 
Bharatpur. Both are of similar design, consist- 
ing of a lofty and substantial square masonry 
terrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, 
and in the centre the monument itself, still fur- 
ther raised, on a riehly decorated. plinth, The 
cella, enclosed in # colonnade of five open arches 
on each side, is a square apartment surmounted by 
a dome, and having each wall divided into three 
be¥s, of which one is left for the door-way, and 
the remainder are filled in with reticulated trac- 
éry. The cloister has a small dome at each cor- 
ner, and the curious curvilinear roof, distinctive of 
the style, over the central compartments. In the 
larger monument, the visitor's attention is SpHt 
cially directed to the pannels of the doors, painted 
in miniature with scenes from the life of Krishna, 
and to the cornice, a flowered design of some 
vitrious material executed at Delhi. This com- 
memorates Balleva Sith, who dial in 1825, and 
was erected by his gon and successor, the late 


Raja Balavant Sith, who was placed’ on the 


throne after the reduction of the fort of Pharat- 
par by Lord Combermere in 1826, The British 
army figares conspicuously in the paintings on 
the ceilings of the | pavilions, Riijd Randhir 
Sith, who is commemorated by the companion 
monument, was the elder brother and predeces- 
sor of Baldeva and died in the year 1823, 

A mile r eo from the town, on the borders of 
the parish of Radhikund, is a yet more magni- 
fieent architectural group erected by Javidhir 
Sih in honour of his father Siraj Mal, the 


founder of the family, who met his death nt 


Delhi in 1764. The principal chhattri, which is 
57 feet square, of precisely the same style as the 
two already described, is Hanked on either side 
by one of somewhat less dimensiones, commemo- 
rating tlio Raja's two queens, Hansiya® and Kis- 
hori. The lafty terrace upon which they stand 
is 460 feet in Iength, with a long shallow pavi- 
lion serving asa scréén at each end, and nine 
two-storied kiosks of varied outline to relieve 


gardens, crowded with magnificent trees, 
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the front. Attached to Rani Hansiyd’s monu- 
ment is a smaller one in commemoration of a 
faithful attendant. Behind is sn extensive gar- 
den, and in front, at the foot of the terrace, is an 
artificial lake, called the Kusam-Sarovar, 460 
feet square; the flights of stone steps on each 
side being broken into one central and four 
smaller side compartments by panelled and ar- 
caded walls running out 60 f:et into the water. 
On the north side, some progress had been made 
in the erection of a chhattri for Javdhir Sith, 
when the werk was interrupted by a Muhamma- 
dan inroad and never renewed. On the same side 
the ghats of the lake are partly in ruins, and itis 
said were reduced to this condition, a very few 
years after their completion, by the Gosain Him- 
mat Bahadur, who carried away the materials to 
Brindé-Lan, to be used ina honse that he was 
building for himself there, Subsequently he es- 
tablished an independent sovereignty over a 
considerable portion of Bundel-khand, and in 
1803 entered into a special treaty with the Byi- 
tish Government. 

Other sacred spots in the town of Gobardhan 
are the temple of Chakredvar Mahddeva, and 
four ponds called respectively Go-rochan, Dharm- 
rochan, Pip-mochan and -mochan. But 
these latter, even in the rains, are mere puddles, 
and all the rest of the year are quite dry ; while 
the former, in spite of its sanctity, is as 
mean a little building as it is possible to 
conceive, 

The break in the hill, traversed by the road 
from Mathura to Dig, is called ihe Din Ghat, 
and is supposed to be the spot where Krishna 
lay in watch to intercept the Gopis and levy a 
toll (ddn) on the milk they were bringing into 
the town. A Brahman still sits at the receipt 
of enstom, and extracts a copper coin or two 
from the passers-by, On the ridge over- 
looking the Ghat stands the temple of Din 
Rée. 

Of late years the paramount power has been 
’ been repeatedly solicited by the Bharatpur Raja 
to cede him Gobardhan in exchange for other 
territory of equal value, It contains so many 
memorials of his ancestors that the request i« a 
very natural one for him to make, and it must 
be admitted that the Bharatpur frontier stands 
greally in need of rectification, It would, how- 
ever, be most impolitic for the Government to 


make the desired concession, and thereby lose | 


all control over a place so important both from 
its position and its associations as Gobardhan, 


The following legend in the Harivahsa (cap, 
94) must be taken to refer to the foundation 
of the town, though apparently it has never 
hitherto been noticed in that connection. 
Amovg the descendants of Ikshréku, who 
reigned at Ayodhya, was Haryasva, who took 
to wife Madhumati, the daughter of the giant 
Madhur. Being expelled from the throne by 
his elder brother, the king fled for refuge to the 
court of his father-in-law, who received him most 
affectionately, and ceded him the whole of his 
dominions, excepting only the capital Madhu- 
vana, which he reserved for his son Lavana. 
Thereupon Haryasva built, on the sacred Giri- 


Anarta, to which he subsequently 
annexed the country of Ardpa, or as it is other- 


wise and preferably read, AnGpa, The third in 
descent from Yadu, the son and successor of Hary- 
asva, was Bhima, in whose reign Rama, the then 
sovereign of Ayodhya, cominissioned na 
todestroy Lava:.a’s fortof Madhuvana, and erect 
in its stead the town of Mathurs. After the 
departure of its found»r, Mathura was an- 
nexed by Bhima, and continued in the pos- 
session of his descendants down to Vasudeva, 
The most important lines in the text run thus: 

Haryaévascha mahdteja divye (irivarottame 

Nivesayé masa param vasartham wnarepamah 

Anartam néma tadrashtram suréshtram (o- 

dhandyutam 

Achirenaiva kélena  samrididham pratya- 

padyata 

Aniipa-vishayam chaiva yela yana-vibhs- 

shitam, 

From the occurrence of the words Giri-vara 
and Godhana, and the declared proximity to 
Mathur, it is cloar that the capital of Haryasya 
must have been situate on the Guri-rij of Gobar- 
dhan ; and it is probable that the conntry of 
Andpa was to some extent identical with the 
more modern Lraj. Andpa is once mentioned, in 
an earlier canto of the poem, as having boon bes- 
towed by king Prithu on the bard Sita. The 
name Anarta occurs alxo in eanto X, where it is 
stated to have been settled by king Reva, the 
son of Saryéti, who made Kusasthali its capital. 
In the Réméyana IV. 43, it is described asa 
western region on the sea-coast, or at all events 
in that direction, and has therefore been identi- 
fied with Gujardt, Thus there would seem to 
have been an intimaté connection between Guja- 


rét and Mathura, long anterior to Krishoa’s 
foundation of Dwéraka. 
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ON THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN SANSKRIT DICTIONARIES. 
By THE REV. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


Letters a, a. 


Tuere is not the slightest doubt that a great 
number of trae Dravidian words have been intro- 


“duced into the Sanskrit langnage and dictionaries. 


Bat native grammarians often try to convince us 
of the contrary. Thus, for instance, they say 
that the Dravidian K 6/i, fowl, is derived from 
the Sanskrit kukkuta, The Dravidian root 
for k6li,* however, is kO, the loud ery of a 
bird, of which the root kg or kik is formed, 
the base for Kégil, Kokil (kokila), the crier, 
cuckoo: k6/i means crier, crower. How na- 
taral it was for the Indian Aryas to appropriate, 
among many others, the following Dravidian 
words : . 

idu(eda), sheep, goat, Root,—ad, to play. 
Erume, emme (heramba), buffalo. Min 
(mina), fish, star,—R. min, to glitter. Bér, vér, 
(vera), root,—R. vir, to expand, go into parts, 
Bali, valli (valli), ereeper,—R. bal, yal, 
to be enrved, bent; to surround.t Mugu] 
(mukura, mukula), bud,—R. mug, to be shut up. 
fir (fra), village—R. Gr,to settle. Ha tti 
(hatta), hamlet —R. had, to settle down. Kuti, 
gudi, hat; either R, kud, to take in, gather 
in; or, though improbable, R. hud, to bend (a 
bending, a building made of bent canes or 
twigs). Koda(kata), a very common carthen 
vessel,—R, kud, to take in, receive; cf. No. 54. 
Kodle (kuthfira), axe—R. kad, to cut, 
R. kut, to beat, Pette, pettige (peta, 
petaka), basket, box,—R. pid, to hold, con- 
tain. Katln (khatra), bedstead —R. kat, to 
join together, bind. M ani, precious stone,— 
R. man, earth (manal, sand). Mutta (mukta) 
pearl, originally : foremost, best,—R. mun, to 
be before. 

In giving the following list of Dravidian 
words that occur in Sanskrit dictionaries under 
the letters a and a, completeness is beyond our 
reach, and the rules which underlie certain for- 
mations have not been adduced, though due 
regard has been paid to them. We begin with a 
combination of some so-called Sanskrit words :— 

Aka, aga, sin, Anka, anga, place, side, ; 
Anka, heart, mark, cipher, sin. Ankura, an 


* In Dravidian languages the vowels and o, unlike 
Senakrit, are also short; we have therefore : «8; 0, & 
Vedic represents a letter resembling in sound the 

t The signification “to appear" given under this root in 


intumescence, hair (<-growth), water, blood 


(==flowing). Anga, portion, depending part ; 


angapa, angana—place or yard of a house. 

These find their explanation in the following 
Dravidian roots :— ‘ 

ak, ok, ag (Ag), og. 

(1) to go in, enter (aga, inside, house, place, 
side, mind, soul, body) ;{ to be in, be hidden, 
(agadu, inside, belly; ogatu, riddle; agara, 
village); to enter into, to dig(cf. agul, to dig, 
dive; aga, agate, ogate, depth); to enter, to 
fill, prevail, overflow, flow; to make go in, to 
fix into (anke, mark, cipher; certainty, trast ; 
command ; aga, agadu, self-will, pride, siv). 

(2) to beat (angata, a goad); to chew; to 
tremble for joy, fear, or grief. 

(3) to be born (a ge, shoot, young plant, gene- 
rally explained by “ankura”; aga, anga, agal, 
grain, corn; conf, angidi, angadi, corn-selling, 
provision shop). 

A derivative root is agal (agal) to be wide 
become separated ; to make loose (angala, angal, 
separated, widely apart; agala, breadth, breast). 

The following so-called Sanskrit words are 
numbered, and after a sign of equation the cor- 
responding Dravidian terms introduced : 

1. agni—Vindu=binda, drop; R. bil, 
to fall. 

2. Auch, ank, ang, to go; to bend—=R. ach, 
to move, walk; to bend; anchal, anche, usually 
explained Ly “pathabheda,” running post ; 
anchu—border, shore, The connection of ach 
with ag, to enter, seems to be shown by achchu, 
receptacle, mould. ; 

3. At, ath, anth=—R. at, ant, and, to ran 
after; resort to; cf. R. éd,to move, play ; adi,foot. 

4. Atavie-adavi, a wood; R.ad,to be. 
close, thickset, obstructed, plentiful, etc.; conf. 
adavu, thickset, as corn or trees. 

5. A tt, to transgress ; kill=R: att, to drive ; 
R. ad, to strike, rap. 

6. Atta, excess—R. ad, to be plentiful; of 
attadavi, an impervious jungle, 

7. Atta, upper-loftenatta,; R.ad, to pat one 
thing upon the other, 


Sanskrit dictionaries, belongs to R. tul to appear ; 
the signification “to increase” to R. to grow ; the 
siguification “to move,” wg hal lt gow 


t CE uirangs, orangesR. nar, to emit scent, and angs, ‘ 
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8. Atta, hatta, hatti*—hatta, hamlet ; R. ad, 
had, to be, to settle ; h—p ; cf. therefore pattana, 
though also written pattana. 

9, Atta, food—=atta, cooked substance ; R.ad, 
to cook, mature. 

10. Atta, dried—atta, cooked (by the sun); 
ef. atta tengu, dried cocoa-nut. 

11. Atta, bed—R_ ad, No. 7." The upper loft 
is often used as o dormitory. The Tamil, 
however, has also adukku mette, a couch with 
piled up pillows, (If atta originally has been 
hatta, conf. No. 8, we have: patta, hatta, bed ; 
R. had, to lie down.) 

12. Attana, addana, shielde=addana; F. ad, 
to obstruct; adda, obstacle, fence, covering, 

18. Ad, add, tostrive,occupy==R, at, No, 3; 
R. ad, No. 4. 

14. An, to sound—R. al, to cry, weep. 

15. Ani, border, frontier==ane, dam; R. an, 
to strike against, 

16. Ani, dpi, nail—dni, a nail for fastening 
together ; -R. an, to join. 

17, Anu, small—agu; R. ap, anugu, to de- 
crease, disappear.t 

18. Anda, énda—testicle (the sign of a male), 
eg¢,—anda—K. ain, a}, te be manly, strong. 

19. Atta (conf, artika, elder sister)—ate, a 
maternal uncle’s wife, cic.; perhaps R, al—to 
love (alti, arti,—love). 

20. ana-Guga—guna, rope, quality, further 
degree ;— RE. kud, to join, be joined, to add, 

21. Andu, chain==andu ;—R and, ond,—to 
join, to reach, 

22. Andoiay, to swing—R. al, to swing,— 
and R. ol, tomove about; The and is a parti- 
ciple of al. 

23. a-Poganda (not-) not full grown : (not-) 
having a defective member—R, pd, to go, ab- 
sent; and ganda, manliness ;—R, po, to go; and 
ganta, knot, joint. Bee No, 53. 


24. Amb, hamm, to go—R. hamb, harb,—to | 


ran, spread ; cf, No. 8. 

25. Ainb, to sound=R. an, to speak (amb- 
adn, speaking). 

26. Ambary, to carry together—om, to- 
gether, and K. bar, to come, of which the tran- 
sitive is bars? 

27. Ayi, aye, oh—ayyo. 

28. Ayo-Gud amgapda— 
—RK. ku, to come together. 

29. Ara=earn, are,—a moiety, little. 


amass,ball, stone; 





* Atta (ksbnuma)—hatta, pat cloth: ef, Tamil—aggn, 
a nada—haggee ; bis depplenents 
+ It may be aartrd viss Ticats Speaiecgenees roots 


40. Arai, wood for attrition=eara, a file; 


| —R. ar, to grind. 


$1. Arara-=ore, orre, sheatht;—R. ur, to 
be, settle in. 

(32, Arfla—cither aril, aral, mud ; orrila, 
resinous exudation ; (ridi,-turbid stuff, dregs.) . 

$3. Ari=ari, enemy, Rar, ari, to out, des-~ 
troy; R. ar, are, to strike with a sword; R. al, 
ali, to ruin. 

$4. Arka,elder brother—akka. The gender 


of this word is, now feminine—¢lder sister ; ite 


form, however, allows also the meaning “ elder 

brother.” Akkare,love. Root, therefore, pro- 

bably al, to love; or or, to love; ef. No 87. 
35, Arka, alearned man==K, ar, to know, 


| Itis not impossible that No, 34 is to be referred 


$6. Arch—R. aruch, to roar. 
37. Art im=arti, pain; R.al, to weep, sorrow. 
$3. Ard h a-Bhotiki=pélige, a cake. This 


word is considered by Dravidian grammarians 
to bea Tadbhara of sphotaka; bat we have 
the true Dravidian pulgi, a 
which pélige is but another form. 


a mixed mess, of 


89, Arb, to go—=R. harb; see No. 24. 

40, Arb, arr, to kille=-R. or aaa; see No. 
33: 

41, Arbuda, swelling—R. el, elb, to rise; 


elbida, elbudu, swelling (e¢ at the beginning 
written and pronowneed as ya). 


42, Al, to be sufftcient, proper=R, al, ditto, — 


and to knit. 


43. A', to keep off —R. al, to despise. 
44. Alavala, alavila—ila-vila, a basin 


round a tree; a/a, depth, R. al, to be deep; 


vila, carre, R val, to bend. 
45a, Alaso=salasa, weary, lazy; R. alas 


| to be weary; see Supplement to Al, No, I. 


455, Alarka, acertain flower. alar, to 
open, blossom, 

46. Alandn, akind of insect—alidn, allio, 
the shaker, oscillator; conf, Nos. 22,72. 

47. Alita, firebrand—olsta, olata, burning ; 
R ol, to shine, burn; ole, fi - 

45. Alika, displeasing, falae==R, ali, al, to 


| perish, be out of order, effaced, 


49. Alika, small—yalya, elya, small. Root 
perhaps that of No. 48. 


50, Al pa, little—hala, halay, some. 
Sl. ava-K hagdano=K, kad, to cut. 





sometimes lengthened, and EME as 
tomas lage od seman racket 


t The italic r isan r that is pronounced somewhat like d. 
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52. ava-Gano—=gaya, mass; RB, gad, kad to 
be thick, strong, excessive. 

53, ava-Gapdaezantu, knot, joint; also 
kan, kanu mean the same; KR. gad, kad, 
No. 52 gagda, hero, best—gayda, manly, 


ing. 


jR. kad gu, 1, to join, gather, assemble, keep, 
together, contain, (kmluke, receptacle, shell ; 
kajike—guyJaka, small oil-vessel); 2, to take 
in, protect, cover (kwjle, kode, umbrella); 3, to 


take covering (giida, nest); 4,, to. be covered | 


(guttu, secret); 5,to take iu, to drink; 6, to 
cause to join or mevt, to give; 7, to join together 
make a heap, to sweep. 

b, gund—R, kutt, pound. | 

55, ava-Ghatta, a pit; and ava-Ghattana, 
robbing off, Both perhaps- from the BR, ked, 
to fall ; or R. kw], tocut off, ent into, hew down; 
ef. kale, end, We may introduce here the fol- 
lowing roots of the Sanskrit dictionary : 


a, ghat, to work—R. katt, to build, perform ; | 


to join together i 
6, ghat, to be possible—R, kat in an intran- 
sitive sense, in which it ulso ts found; or 
R. kil to be obtained, 
¢, glint, to be joinel—If. katt, a3 under 6 (or 
R. kitt, to approach), 


d, chatt, to stir,churua—R. kai, to atir, churn, | 


¢, ghatt, toslip over—R, kad, to pass over, 
cross, 

56. ava-Pida, pressure—=pide; R. pind, to 
press; to milk; pide, pinte, (pipda), mass, 
lamp; pigda, that which is milked, herd, flock. 

67. a-Vichi, without waves—vichi, waye: 
perhaps from Kt. vis, bis, to wave, ¢wing about, 

58. a-Vela, deniale=probably R. pe, speak ; 
a-pél, in the sense of saying “no.” 

59. a-y-elf, chewed betel. Betel is betta, 
creeper, and ele, leaf—leaf of the creeper. a-v- 
ele, betel that is no longer fit for use.” 

60, As(though partly vedic)=IR.is, es, yas, 

61. As, to takeeR. is, to take, This is 
perhaps the causative of R. i, to give=to cause 
to be given to one’s self, to take: but ef. the 
secondary R,esag, to take into one's hands, to 
begin. d 

62. asthi-Tonda, bone, bill—tunda, bill’; 
R. tad, to beat + ef. tadi, drum, 





sal Sa ean ee ee i Bay 
mare. va, mare, is probably connected, with ma- 
gadi, woman; K. mad, to lie down, sink, be submissive 


54. ava-Guythana, hiding, veiling ; aweep- 


a, gund, gayth, gud, to cover, Protect, sweep | 








$80 
‘i 


63. Ah, ad, to pervaile, fille, ad, 
* . 
64. (Aballika, prattler t==perhaps’ from 
hall, tooth ; ‘toothless ‘a ¥ 


63. dkheta, hunting—If of, a root khit, 
this would probably be -R. kid, to destroy. 

66,,a0jika, a certain Dinaya=eterrifier? 
BR. anj, to fear, | | 

67, ita, a certain serpent—player; R.ad, to 


| play; ef. 72. 


68. Ati, Adi, a certain fish and bird==player. 

69. dtikara, bull=-play-maker. x, 

70, Adambarasidum-vare, dram. This 
is composed of R. ad, to play, und pare, drum ; 
pareya, a Pariah, a man of the dram, 

V1. dJambara, eye- lash—ddam, playing, 
and pare, feather. (pare, web) =i 

72. iq (as a suffix)—playing with, tending 
after ; also in the form ata; ef. vachita, talka- 
tive, ' 

73, 240, dita, float)’ raf. ‘The two forms 
may have arisen from neglizent prouunciation. 
As roots may be given’ iif, to'dive ; dg, to play 
(on the water); in, to join ; te recline on. 
(participle dt), tee, 

4, ag bya, rich—=adhya; R.al,to be strong, 


| Tule, possess. 


75, di, beginning==fdi, This may be a 
formation of ada, participle of ag, to become ; 
fora Deavidion, when adducing a number of 
things in suceession, always uses ada together 
with modal, beginuing, or munte, first, at their 
end. For instance : houses, trees, gardens, 
modal dda (at first-being) things. “In the same 
manuer dt is used, Why should it not be a 
conventional abridgment for modal dda? 

76. i-Bilam=bila, opening; R, bir, to split, 
open. 

77. dm, yes=am, which ig 4 contraction of 
Agu, it will happen; R. dig, to happen, 

78. ir, to praise—R, dr, to ery aloud, call, 

79, ira-k ita, brass—=a joining ar combina- 
tion of metals; kita, union ; R. kad, kidd to join. 

$0, iru, crab—ddu, crab, Aap 59h 

81. dla, great—dla, possessing, great ; No. 74, 

$2. ila, possessin: (as suffix, for instance, 


in antarala, malayiila, mountain-possessing. ad- 


vavila)—=ila, possessing. , 
§3. 411, impure or deceitful disposition== 
ili, deceit; perhaps R.aL, to be deep (hidden), 


nk, Da des,, Misbign ie—maduvn, depth ; RK, mad, to 
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#4. ali, ditche=aLi; R. aL, to be deep. 

85. alu (=—fla, as suffix), possessing 
Aju. No. 82. 

86. ilu==f)u, water-veasel ; R, a], to poss- 

87. dvuka, father—avva+ka. Avra, auva, 
now means “ mother,” although its form allows 
also the meaning “father;" cf. No, 34, The R. ay 
means, 1, ta hide, put close together, press ; 2 
to shake; §, to exec! (7). 

Supplement to Al. 

A very rich Dravidian root (the branches of 
which appear, as it seems, in ir, il, ul, ol, oll, 
él, hol, pol, dr, al, a/) is al (al, am, all): 

I. To go from place to place ; to flow; to be 
dissolved; move about, play, be occupied, wan- 
der about; to be shaken, beaten; to be fatigued 
(in body or spirit); to be humbled, poor, disre- 
spected ; (medial : alas, to fatigue one's self, to 
be weary.) 

II. To sound, cry; (medial: Alis, to make 
sound for one’s self, to listen). 

III. To be complete, sufficient, usefal, neat 
bright, ful, blown, large, extended, abounding 
(covering 7), powerful, violent. 

IV. (to cover?), to be dark (or shady? conf- 


fil-mora or ila-mara, extending, outaprend | 


or shady tree, the Banian tree). 

V. (to be agitated or expanded with mental 
emotion,) to rejoice, be glad, (to be fond of), 

VL. (to go into, be attached to,) to join, con- 
nect, knit, net, (to make meshes or stiches); to 
be entangled. 

VII. (to be located). 

1. Ala, dla, spawn, or fluids sputtered ont 
by venomous creatures*—Tamil ala, water, rain, 
( Canarese—ali, ale, ine), poison, ef. Tamil—ilala 
poison ; and Sanskrit—hala, halihala, hala, hila- 
hala, hilihala, hilahala. 


2. Ala, sting of ao scorpion; scorpion (also | 


ali, alinj==the beater or stinger. Here, how- 
ever, al may have the meaning “ to be pointed,” 
which meaning may be inferred from alug, 
slag, blade or point of a weapon ; ef. ala, 

$8. Alakaé, young girl—the playful, bright 
or rejoicing female, Alaka, curl<=what is knit, 

4. Alasa, Glasa, fatigue, indolence. 

5. Ali, cuckoo; crow—crier. 

6. Ali, bee<shummer; or wanderer (conf. 
bhramara.) 

7. Alika, alika, forchead; heaven=-expanse 
(cf. viddla-bhala). 





8. Alipaka, dog—wanderer; or barker ; conf, 


the forms under No. 11. 


9. Alipaka, cuckoo=crier. 
10. Alipaka, bee=No. 6. 


11. Alimaka, alimpaka, alimbaka, frog— 


erier; or player. 


12. Alimaka, the stamina ofa lotus flower— 


Tamil alli. For these two words R.al may be—= 
R. 1—R. nil, to be placed, stand. Of. Tamil il, 
there—Canarese al, alli; Tamil i, there—Ca- 
narese (il) illi, here; Tula il, house, A nonn of 
Dravidian roots is formed by adding to a root al, 
ana, ana, probably meaning “state,” the Ger- 
| man “zustand.” For the possibility of 1 being 
changed into n, cf. also ani—alankira, 


13, Al pa, little—being humbled, depressed 


(part-present of al); the possibility, however, of 
the word being related to halavu I should not 
_ like to exelnde; See No. 50 above. 


14. i lo==No, 1 (ef. ilikta 7) 
15. flaévartan o (i) or dila + avartana), an 


umbrella that is used alsoas a fan=ila-pattala, 
Alavetta, expansion-fan (shade-fan). The transla- 
tion ia given as if dvartana (vartana) were the 
mother of pattajla and patta. 


16. 414 sya, alligator—large-mouth; or (ac- 
cording to Dravidian ii) pidivan, man-catcher) 
nian-mouth (a mouth that takes a man in), 

17. ili=aili, fiji, extension, line, lineage, 
Cf. Dravidian 6Ji, line, mass, of which avali, évali 
may have been derived. 

18, 41i, bee ali, aji, No. 6. 

19. ali, scorpion—ali, ali, Ne, 2, 

20. ili, female friend—ali, ali. The first 
meaning probably “a play-mate.” Cf. No, 3 

21. flina, dlinaka, lead (though being ex- 
plainable by & + li)—dla, fluid, (what easily goes 
into the state of a fluid), lead. ef. No. 1. 

22. & lu, owle=sonnder, howler: 

23. ilu, bulbous root. In Canarecse pota- 
toes are called aln-gadde, gadde—lump, bulbous 
root; the meaning of this ilu, though certainly 
Dravidian, Ihave not been able to ascertain, 
People say it is hilo, jnice, milk; and the 
reason for their saying so is their knowledge, 
that Tamulians, when using a Canarese word be- 
ginning with h, often drop this letter, though 
they have the letter pas substitute in their own 
language, I am, however, inclined to think that 
alu is, as the Sanserit goes to show, in its 
meaning equal to vér, root, from TB, vir, to ex- 


| tend itself—R.al, Nos. I. and ITI. ilu-gadde= 


* Hae the Dravidian bal pel, ordarr, had any influence upon the meaning? 40 Tulu pér milk, 


avever 2, 1872.) - 


big-bulb, fine-bulb, although “ root-lump” is not 


to be rejected, 


Is it not perhops possible, that halu, hil, 


pal, juice, milk, is the same word as the hala, 
ete., water, vinous or spirituous liquor poison, 
under No.1? and that a spirit of hatred 
(caste) against the Aniiryas, combined with the 
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Dr. hul, hil, pul, pi, to covereS.hul ; 
Dr. hud, pnd, hod, pod (bod, bad), to beat 
(powder).-8. put, (pud) ete. . 

Sometimes an aspirate is used in a Sanskrit 
Tadbhaya where there is none in the original, 
Thus Sanskrit heramba, buffaloe= Dravidian 
erume; 8. hrivera, many-branched root of 


fact that the milky or vinous juice of many trees, | the grass Andropogon muricatas—Dr. iru y éli, 
called hal, is obnoxious and poisonous, has given | irvéli (R.ir, to go mto parts); 8. hingu, 
it also a bad signification? From pil the Sans- | Assafirtidae=Dr. hin gu; (ingn may be a foreign 
krit palana, milk of a lately calyed cow, is word; if not, we have the Dravidian root ing, 
derived, but this is probably o recent formation, | to dry up, evaporate, decoct, which fully ex- 
The aspirato does not appear at the beginning of | plains it). On the other hand Sanskrit agni, 
the Tamil and Canarese words under No.1, and | fire, has received the form 
in the Tamil of the present day “ milk’ is pal | Canarese, 

(Canarese hal, pil); but the word without the We have ventured above to find al again in 
h (p.¥) may be the original one. It would, | hol, pol (pul), to unite, join ; ef. al, ul and pol 
certainly, be strange if hal, pal, the only word for | (pul), to sound; 41, vol, pdl, hdl, to resemble, 
“milk” in Dravidian, should not have entered | liken ; li, di, pili, line; remember also that 


hagegi in 


Into Sanskrit at an carly age, 


It is curious that initial h and p, as in Dra- | 


Vidian, eo also in Sanskrit Tatsamas or Tad- 
bhavas are nsed promiscnously. Thus Dravidian 
halli, palli, village=Sanskrit palli (which is 
not at all connected with puri); Dr, hallu, pallu, 
tooth==8. haln; Dr, halli, palli, house-lizard 
=8. hilini; Dr. horag (hurage), porag 
(puRage), without—8. hirak; Dr, hud, had, 
pad, pid, to join together, hud, hand, put ; 


an initial u sometimes, and an initial o generally 
are written and pronounced as if there were a 
v at the beginning (ondu, one<=vondn or vandu), 
If our supposition is right, a spiritns lenis 
must, here and there, have originally occurred 
where we have now aspiritus asper; and thus 
the comparison of fila and halu, milk, would 
become the more justifiable. We could adduce 
further instances. in favour of this supposition 
It is wa think worth being well tested. 





ON THE RAMAYANA. 
Br PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER, BERLIN, 
‘Translated from the German by the Rev. D, C. Boyd, MA. 
(Concluded from page 182.) 


Tr the preceding considerations have made it 
sufficiently clear that there is nothing either in 
the substance or in the form of the Rimiyaya 
distinctly inconsistent with the idea that it was 
composed at a time when Greece had already 
exercised a considerable influence on India, that 
on the contrary it is necessary to strike out of 


the poem important passages* which clearly | 


indicate such an influence,—the external testi- 
monies to the existence of the work, which we 
are able to produce from the rest of Indian 
literature, are in complete harmony with this 
result. If, indeed, Gorresio is right in suppos- 
ing that the passage in the Raja-Tarangini I. 
116, according to which king Dimodara was 
condemned to wear the form of a serpent “ until 


| he zhould have heard the whole of the Rima- 


yapa, in one day,” decides in favour of at least 
the “‘remota antiquita del poema,” (Introd. to 
Vol. I. p. xevii-viii), inasmuch as king Dimo- 
dara lived about the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tary B. C.,—then, of course, nothing further 
need be said! But it is well-known that the 
Raja-Tarangini itself dates only from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century of our era (compos- 
ed about 1125, see Lassen, Ind. Alt. I. 473; IL, 
18); and we should certainly hesitate to ascribe 
such a “remota antiquita” to this epic, merely 
on the ground that in it the Ramiyana js 
brought into connection with the bewitchment of a 
king, whois presumed to have reigned 2,400 years 
before the date of the poem! And besides, the 


* Which would be a work of some difficulty with regard to the numerous passages in which the planets are mentioned 
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Daimodara of the Raja-Tarangini has nothing 
whatever to do with the fourteenth century 
before Christ. On the contrary he is spoken of 
in the poem as having sprang from the mee of 


Adoka!® (L 158.): the Indo-Peythian (Tuorn- | 


shka) kings Hushka, Jushka, and Ke- 
nishkaf are mentioned as his immediate snc- 
cessora; and consequently he must have reigned 
(see Lassen, fnd, Alt, IT, 275, 408) “alter the 
overthrow of the Greek roj, sometime in the 
beginning of the first century B.C." But how- 
ever little importance we may attach to this 
notice in the Rija-Tarangini as determining the 
question at issue, it is certainly a singular cir- 
ceumstance that the earliest time to which the 


Riméyana is referred, and then it would seem | 


as a work that had not yet been completed, is 
just a period that lies exactly in the mid- 
dle between the rdjof the Yavana and that 
of the Saka—both, with their victorious hosts, 
well-known in the Rimfyaya (vide supra. p. 
178, 179.) 

If we take the testimonies to the existence of 
a Riméiyana in their chronological onler, the 
firet that I have as yet met with is the mention 
ofa poem of this name in the Anuyogadviira- 
siitra of the Jains (see my Treatise on the 
Bhagavat?, I, 873, 874; IT, 248,) in which 
it takes its place with (though after) the Bh¢- 
rofa at the geummit of ~ profane literature. 
This sitra is indeed considerably later than 
the Bhogratisitra itself: it is not reckoned 
among the twelve sacred angas of the Jains, 
though it undoubtedly belongs to their earlier 
texts, standing somewhat on the same footing 
with the Stryaprajnapti; and it is, beyond 
all question, considerably older than the Kalpa- 
siitra, composed in the beginning of the seventh 
centory. We cannot, itis true, assign to the work 
any definite date, ‘We are unable therefore to 
determine with certainty whether it would not 
be more correct to give it the second place in 
our list, the first place belonging rather to the 
Bhérata referred to in conjunction with the 
Ramiysana in the Sutra, to the various epi- 
soles namely, and allusions to the Rimiyapa 

* If—let me say in passing—the notices regarding 
ka's eon Jaloka inthe Adje-Tarangipt did not so directly 
characterise him asan enemy of the Miechha, a friend of 
the S'iva-worhip, te, it would be very reasonable to reeog- 
tive inbis came jut a misonderstood reminiscence of the 
name of Selevkos, And indeed I find it difficult, in epite of 





thee notices, to refrain from looking for the Indian name in | ing 


the Gre k one. 
¢ Tt te singular that their moccessors the following 
names re-appear (1. 197 ff) immediately after one another -— 





ing As'‘o-" 


which are found in the Mehibhirata, and 
specially to the history of Rimaas that is 
treated in the Rimfyana. The difficulty in 
determining this question lies in this, that it 
cannot be ascertained whether that text of the 
Bhérata which existed at the time of the Anuyo- 
gadvdrasttra really contained these episodes and 
allusions, 

Atthe head of the testimonies to be taken 
from the Malibhirata we have to name the 
Rdmopdkhyana, that lengthy episode introduced 
near the end of the third book (15872-16601), 
in which the story of Rama is told almost pre- 
cisely in the way that Valmiki represents it, but 


ut the same time without his name being men- 


tioned, or even the remotest allusion being made 
to the existence ofa Ramayana, Tho entire 
episode is placed rather in the month of Markan- 
deya who, after the happy restoration of Krishna 
(Draupadi) whom Jayndratha had carried away, 
narrates it by way of consolation to Yudh- 
ishthira as an example taken from the olden 
time to show that his was not singular ex- 
perience. The substantial agreement, however 
in the course of the narrative, frequently even 
in the form of expression, is so very marked 
that we are involuntarily led to. regard it asa 
kind of epitome of the work of Valmiki, On 
the other hand it must be admitted that thera 
are also striking points of difference, partly 
arising from the fact that various passages which 
are contained in our present text of the Rimi- 
youn are altogether wanting in this episode, 
partly on account of numerous actual deviations, 


| some of them very important, from the story as 


toldby Valmiki, Thus, the narrative begins 
with the circumstances that preceded the in- 
carnation of Vishnu; and it treats with much 
fulness of detail of what is mentioned in the 
Riméyaya first in the Utteraldnda only, 
though with material variations from the re- 
presentation there given,—namely, the early 
history of Ravanaand his brothers, The sacri- 
fice of Dadaratha, the education of Rama, his 
winning of Sitdas his bride, and indeed the 
entire contents of the Sélakdnda, are left alto- 
(Gonarda IIL) Vibbishana, Indrajit, Ravana, Vibhishana ; 
= ! : 

“ghar dorigaiene taken in 
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gether unnoticed. The narrative really begins, 
after the mention of Rima's birth and a few 
brief words regarding his youth (15947—50), 
with the wish of Dasaratha to inaugurate him as 
heir-apparent to the throne, Even the Ayodhya- 


Kanda and a great part of the Aranyakdnda are | 


dispatched in a few verses (15950—90), The 
more detailed account begins, in accordance with 
the purpose for which the story is told, with the 
appearance before Rivana of the mutilated 
Sarpanakha(—Rdm, ILI, 36, Gorresio); but 
from this point onward the various incidenta of 
the Rimiiyana are related in essentially the 
same order asin that poem, although with many 
variations in details. The putting of Kabandha 
to death is told without the alleviating balm of 
his restoration to life (fam. IIL, 75, 35). The 
story of Savariis wanting. Equally so is the 
account ofthe dream sent by Brahma to comfort 
Sits. Thedream of Trijat& (Ram. V. 21) 
and Rivana’'s visit to Siti( Ram. V. 27) are 
inserted between the installation of Sugriva 
(Ram, IV. 26) and the subsequent summons 
addressed to him four months afterwards to come 
forth and take part in the battle (Ram. IV. 32); 
inserted here, no doubt, secause the discovery 
of Sita by Hanumant, in connection with 
which these incidents ore narrated in the 
Ramiyana, is only slightly touched on in this 
episode, and indeed merely in the brief re- 
port of it which Hanuman t himeelf gives to 
Rima.* The god of the Ocean consents here 
at once to the building of a bridge under 
Nala’s direction (16900), without waiting, a3 in 
the Ramiyana, V. 93, t have that tonsent 
forced from him by the arrow of Rima, VY i- 
bhishana comes over a a deserter only after 


* Ik is worthy of notice that aportion of this report recalla 
the of There , mumely, Which tells that the vultare 
Sampatia his when, in a rece with his brother 
ae too near the son (16246). Ch om. VIL. 

Ia ma the fetehing of the herb socacs 

once (VL 74, 2M); while,on the second occasion of 

ite being Lapa immediately applies the herb, which 

this time in his possession (VL. nite. S00 

Bo ities A (fol. 6 and 75a) and in Dit 

fe 

ou ba adhe pourra ath spaed bene renee ae Mae 

egmers f gods to ber innocence 

especially « to metobe more ancient than the re- 
presentation in the where she by not 

until abe has first passed the ordeal of fire - tH, 

}. Tt is that in the 





the bridge is finished (16514), not before (Ham, 


V. 92). Kumbhakarna is killed by Laksh- - 


mana(16426), not by the arrow of Rama. The 
twice-performed sacrifice of Indrajit in 
Nikumbhilé (Ram, VIL 19, 39; 52, 18) is want- 
ing. The striking down of Rima and Laksh- 
mana by theéarabandha(arrow-charm) of In- 
drajit occurs only ofce (16466), not twice, 
as in the Ram, VI.19, 76; 52, 51; and con- 
sequently their revival is necessary only once, not 
twice (Ram. VI. 24,2; 53, 2i.) The herb that 
has the power of healing wounds is not fetched 
even once (much less twice, Ram, VI.53.and 83)t 
by Hanumant from Gandhamiadana, 
but is found in the hand of Sugriva (i470). 
Sita does not pass through any fire ordeal, but 


| the gods summoned by her as witnesses, Viyn, 


Agni, Varupa, Brahma, all come of their own 
accord, and bear testimony to her chastity. 
Without doubt, the, this narrative in the 
Mshibharata is in many respects more pri- 
mitive than that of the Rimiyapa;{ and 
in fact we are now and then tempted to ask, 
whether, instead of an epitome of the latter 
work, we may not rather have before us the ori- 
ginal out of which the Rimiyapa has been 


earlier recension of our text of the Ramiyana? 
an assumption, however, which would imply, 
with regard to the latter, an alteration so serious 


in the interval, that we could no longer speak 


with any propriety of the identity of the work ; 
as there would in that case be rather two dis 
tinct texta treating of the same subject, and 
agreeing substantially in the main, but with 
important variations in detail. Or, thirdly, 

aap Aen eae ke Ge 
souk fo sia ital? by a enting the a with the 
the eghindion in’ tha" tasrevamusserte 
fe Bat’ if they weot unquestionshly ao - “deal 


Sco far tn Ubelx puotilioamam, yor 13 coust be al-cand 
that im this thay ‘tacw Vanvogheul = higher saccal 
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should these differences be perhaps regarded as 
merely emendations which were to be found in 
the epitomiser’s text of the Rimfyana, and 
which he selected by way of preference ?*—this 
consideration only being opposed to such an 
idea, that a large proportion of these variations 


bear the impress of a greater simplicity and an- | 


tiquity.t Or lastly, as a fourth possibility that 
may be advanced, should both texts, the Ramo- 
pathydna and the RizmAyaya, be regarded as 
resting alike upon @ common gcoundwork, but 
each occupying an independent stand-point,t 
and therefore representing tho incidents of the 
story in accordance with different purposes? I 
am unable at present to commit myself to any 
decision. One thing ‘is certain: with all the 
admitted difference, there yet remains -a mutual 
connection so evident that we are justified in 
regarding this episode of the Malribirata as at 
all events furnishing a proof of the existence at 
that time of soma form of the Rimiyana. It is 
true that we have not succeeded in gaining here 
a chronological datum, as we do not know when 
this episode became a part of the Mahibhirata ; 
this only we can say, that whether or not. we 
strike out, with Muir (Orig. Sanak. T. IV.,412-8) 
the Vaishnava introduction, the admission of the 


episode undoubtedly belongs to a time in which | 


the Ramiyana was made use of for Vaishnava— 
in other words for anti-Buddhist purposes. 

Nor is the testimony of the Mahdbbiirata 
to the existence of poetical representations of 
Riima's history restricted merely to this one 
episode: other passages also of the same work 
furnish similar testimony.§ Thus in an earlier 
portion of this same third book, a description 
ia given of a meeting between Bhima and the 
Monkey Hanumant, in which the latter is direct- 
ly mentioned (11177) as: ‘ Ramayane ‘tivi- 
khyatah,’ and in which he himself gives (11197 
—11219) a brief sketch of that portion of the 
Rimfyana which follows the rape of Kita] 


We ean as original all 
ws tt aslo repens aa and 8 which he has 
(the space as ie command of course 

Snail; and chick verted soly 
ably the extent ofthe Rimivape 


a that the aseumed an ite 
stat point the fo incarmation of iu in Bima, bot yet 
reate the latter inter througout a & here. 

We remark, howe eee ee ahha te 
two epies is vo er Seog Sarre: 
to the substance of ri of the Mahkdhidrata Mahdtidrata proper, 
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Regarding Rima it is said in the same place 
that he Vishpur manusharipepa chachira vasu- 
dhitalam; he is thus regarded as an incarnation 
of Vishnu (compare on thie point Mahdbhérata 
XIT. 12949, 12968, where he sppears as the 
eighth of the ten avatiras of Vishnu).—In the 
seventh book also (2224-46, amplified from XIL 
944—955) the story of Rama is given as one of 
sixteen proofe§ taken from the olden time that 
even the noblest are overcome by death, his con- 
test with Ravana for the ravished Sita being 
briefly told, the chief stress being at the same 
time laid on the wonderful happi-ess of the peo- 
ple under his reign. The earlic~ recension of 
this episode, contained in the twelfth book, is 
perfectly silent regarding Sitf and Ravana, 
and describes only the happiness enjoyed during 
the time of Rama's reign, and indeed repre- 
sents it in the liveliest colours asa truly Golden 
Age. ‘This Brahmanical of the 
Rima-Sagaistherefore that which comes nearest 
te the version found in the Dasaratha-Jdtaka. 
Since, however, it is also perfectly silent re- 


| garding the exile of Raima, we should cer- 


tainly be in error if we were to cmploy it as a 
proof that, at the time when it was composed, thé 
version of Viilmiki was not yet in existence. 
It is evidently not at all intended to give a de- 
tailed account of the incidenta of Rama's life, 
but only to describe the splendour of his brilliant 
reign; and in point of fact it does this (as 
does aleo the enlarged form in Book VII) in 
essential, partly even in verbal agreement with 
the Raméyans, L1; VE 113. And besides, 
there is nothing said in either of the versions of 
this episode (either in Book XII. or in Book 
V1.) regarding Rama’s being an incarnation of 
Vishpu.—In the twelfth book thereis quoted also 
a dloka (2086) regarding the indispensableness 
of royalty, which reads thus: “ puri gito Bhir- 
gavepa mahitmana | akhyine Ramacharite,” 
And this is evidently a direct reference to the 





are all found in the of episodes 
body of the work (8600 s'lokas, 
ia onvel Compare som ie pint yore Vorlas. wher 
p- 
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work of Vilm{fki, who in the Uitarakdnda 
CI. 26, is expressly designated as Bhirgava® 
(compare also Vers. der Berl: S. H.p. 121). The 
verse is as follows :— 

“ rajinam prathamam vindet tato bhiéryim 


rajany asati lokasya kuto bhiryi kuto dhs- 


and it occurs, if not in these exact words, yet 
with identically the same sense, in the Seram- 
pore edition, II. 52, 9, and also in the Bombay 
red Il. 67, 11 (after IL. 67, 95, Schlegel), as 
follows :-— 
“arajake dhanam nf ‘sti na ‘sti bbarya ‘py 


sections in Schlegel 
a neeirancenh Soe nigral ee — 
present nothing directly answering to 

(This identical verse occurs also in the aa 
pades‘a I. 194, see Bohtlingk, Spritche, 2616.) 

And in this connection we may subjoin the 
following. In the seventh book, v. 6019—20, 
there occurs, placed in the mouth of Sityaki, 
a direct quotation from a work of Valmiki. In 
that we find these words :— 

“Api cha 'yam para gitah dloko V il mikina 
bhuvi :” 
and then follow three hemistichs— 

‘“« Na hantavyah striya iti yad bravishi pla- 
vamgama]| 19] 

(thus I answer thee) sarvskilam manushyepa 
vyavaséyavata sada | 

pidakaram amitrinim yat syit kartavyam 
eva tat | 20 jf” 

I cannot indeed recall any passage in the 
Ramiyana similar to this, nor can FE remem- 
ber any situation in which such words ad- 
dressed to a Monkey would have been appro- 
priate (the affair with Tadaka, I. 27, 28, has of 
course nothing to do with what is here quoted) ; 
but yet the passage seems to afford sufficient 
evidence of the existence at that time, and in- 
deed for a long time previous (pura), of a work 
composed by Valmiki, in which a 


usaall aoe eh aae sy 
Raphurorr anes Asal. a is a pase at YY, 


Sine 
pa Sdanteh oe peerenen en of og perth a aT 
rasyAm jito u 
almtkis’ cha ha nahiyo che ro abbeeat noes 
Samskéra Anustubha, 1534, Vilmivi SS aeentlbed 
(with Panini, but after him) to the race 
yy ay lt (ia an account which pu as it 
would seom, to be borrowed from DRaudhiyana), In the 
pongen ee Mahdbhdreate quoted ahove, the 
Valmiki as Bhargava is perhaps selected also because 
imm Ziately afterwards, in v. 2089, a verse is quoted from 


played a part; and in all probability this was 
just a Ramfyaya! In addition to this, Val- 
miki is also frequently mentioned in the Ma- 
habhérata, and invariably with great honour 2s 
belonging to the old mah ars hi, but yet with- 
ont any further reference to his being the an- 
thor of a poetical work; so that it remains 
doubtful whether these passages refer to the 
anthor of the Rimfiyana, to the grammarian 
of the Taittirtya-Prativ‘akhya (vide supra. p. 
123n.), or to some other sage of the same 
name. Thus (in I. 2110), his skill is extolled 
to Janamejaya:— Valmfkivat te nibhyi- 
tam svaviryam’; he belongs to the ewite of 
the sabha of ‘Sakra (II. 297), as Narada in- 
forms Yudhishthira (Valmikié cha mabé- 
tap&h), but also to the worshippers of Kri- 
shya, XII. 7521 (Asito Devalas téta BaAl- 
mikis cha | Markandeyas cha 
Govinde kathayaty adbhutam mahat) and V. 
2946, where he is called Valmitkaf (Sukra- 


’ 


Lastly there are some passages that refer 
to the Rimfyana to be fouud also in the 
Harivaiéa, which is regarded as a supplement 
(khila) to the Mahabbirata, The autho- 
rity of this work has recently gained increased 
importance from the circumstance that it has 
been ascertained that Subandhu, the author of 
the Vdsavadatté, who in all probability lived 
about the beginning of the seventh century, 
was even then in possession of a recension of it, 
which actually contained at least a portion of 
the work as we now have it (see Ind. Streifen, 
I, 380); and the same may be said also with 
regard to the mention made of this work in the 
Kadambari of Bana, who is to be assigned to 
a date not long after that of Subandhu; see, for 
instance, Kadambari, I. 45,80.§ In the first 
passage, then, of the Harivaiéa that bears on 
our subject (2324—59), mention is made along 


the Manu Prichetasa. Perhaps it was that the 
quoting of two Prichetasas, one after the aught 
cause some misunderstanding. 

¢ Under this form of the name he appears in a modern 
work among the seus of Chi ; see Catal, 
S41b. In the Mahabharetn itself (V. 3596) Valmiki is 
alee Sound enaeely he Sunes ox vad Snes oe aroda; sce 


Virterbuch, s. v. 
t Analg Plc ore of the work to 
men a i 
arivaus's vi ‘ne — 
areca 


yaduvads'am iva kulakm 


miata.‘ 
Sean anes WASPS al spoken of bere not 
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with the other nine avatiras of Vishnu, of his 
incarnation also as Rima, and of this hero's 
childhood, exile, contest with Ravana, &c., 
(exactly as in the Ramfyaya); and then, after 
the retarn from Ceylon, the splendour of his reign 
is described (from ¥. 2343 onwards) in essentially 
the same fashion as in the episode of the sixteen 
ancient kings in the Mahabharata, Books VII. 
and XII, and consequently in similar harmony 
with the Ramayana, [4,and VI, 113, The 
author states that he relies for his materials 
upon “ancient ballads” which treated of his 
subject (2352 gathas cha ‘py atra giyanti 
ye puriyavido janih | Rime nibaddhab...). 
A very special testimony to the existence of the 
Riamiayaya is borne also by the second pas- 
sage (8672-4), in which direct mention is made 
of a dramatic treatment (nitakikyitam) of the 
rimaiyayam mahaikavyam, without in- 
deed connecting therewith the name of V 4l- 
miki, but with statements so definite as clearly 
to show that, so far as regards its main ele- 
ments, our present text of the Riaméyapa 
existed even at that time, and already in its 
Vaishnava form. We are informed, namely, 
that the renowned actor, to the eulogising of 
whom the passage in question is devoted,* re- 
presents in a draina “ the birth of the immea- 
surable Vishgu for the purpose of falfilling his 
wish to put to death the prince of the Rakshasas. 
Lomapida (and) Dadaratha (in the drama) 
caused the great muni Rishyaériiiga to be 
fetched, by means of Santa and the courtesans. 
Rima, Lakshmana and Satrughns, Bharata 
Rishyasrifiga and Santa were personated by 
actors characteristically dressed” (read ‘ kyitéh’ 
instead of ‘kyitaih’), A third passage occurs at 
the close (16232), where, among the verses 
that extol the sublimity of the Mahabhirata 
we read: “ In the Veda, in the pure Ramé- 


* The entire narrative in the in question is deeply 
interesting i its beariog upon the history of dramatic art 


y ana, in the Bhérata, Hari's (praise) is every- 
where sung, in the beginning, at the end, and 
in the middle ;” the attributive pupya shows 
the high estimation in which the work was held 
at the time when this concluding section was com- 
posed, though it may nodoubt have beenonly alater 
addition, Enulogistic mention of Valmiki, 
associated with V y isa, and therefore most pro- 
bably as the author of the Ramayana, occurs also 
in y. 5:—tal labhyate Vyasavachah pramainam 
gitam cha Valmikimaharshina cha; and in v. 
2285 :—“ Thon (O Aryfi!) art: sarasvatt cha 
Balmike(h !) smritir Dvaipiyane tatha.” 

The Vaishnava complexion of the greater part 
of these passages from the Mahabhfrata affords 


doubtful ; or rather we may say that there is 
no manner of doubt that it cannot have been the 
case with regard to those passages in which a 
fixed system of ten avatiras is assumed. 
Nor does the circumstance that the existence of 
a Harivansa in the sixth century seems to have 
been ascertained farnish any proof that the whole 
of what we at present find in the poem (which 
extends, as is well known, to 16374 dlokas) ac- 
tually belonged to it at that time, 

We descend now from the region of the 
Epic which has always been regarded as sacred 
(puyya), into that of profane literature. The 
earliest text of this nature in which the story of 
Rama is referred to in sucha manner as to furnish 
certain evidence the existence of a Rimiyana is, so 
far as yet known,} the Mrichhakatik4, pur- 
porting to be the work of a king Sddraka. 
It is true that the date of this work is also by no 
means definitely fixed ;{ but so much at least is 
ne 
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certain, that it was composed at a time in which 
Buddhism was flourishing in fall vigour, and 
Rama-worship or Krishna-worship had not 
yet come into existence.—I have not been able to 
find any similar reference to the Rimifyana 
in the dramas of Kalidisa;* but allusions 
to it ocour in his Meghadita (vv. 1. 99) 
and in the Raghuvans'a, in which latter work 
direct reference is made to the ‘Tricheta- 
sopajnam Rama&yanam’, and even to Val- 
miki (XV.63, 64), Unfortunat::v, however, 
we are met here also by the difficulty that arises 
partly from the uncertainty that still exists re- 
garding the date we should assign to Kalidasa 
(third or sixth century of our era: see 
my Abh. aber Krishna's Geburtefest, p. 319; 
Z. D. M. G, XX11. 726ff.), partly with refer- 
ence tothe Raghuvafs'a, about which there 
exists at least some amount of doubt whether 
we are right in ascribing it to the author of 
the dramas and of the Meghadiita.t We have 


which at least in recent times (see Hofer, Z, 
Sir die W. der Spr., U1. 500H., Verz. der Berl. 
S. H., p. 156, 369) has been ascribed to K 41 i- 
disa, namely the Setubandha; for the 
more recent editors and scholiasts have endorsed 
the statement that Kalidasa composed this work 


a. According to the notices in the 
has ~aix 


+ Com also Z. D. M.G. XXL 710; Ind. Streifen, 
1. 512; fi. 37 i sh 
7 p- 141, the work 

2 ° 


the latter himself, and that the ambiguous words 
‘ahipavarifraddhi ,. metti vva.. pivvodhumt 
hoi dukkaram kavvakaha’ in y. 9 of the intro- 
duction refer to this beginning of the work by 
the “new king,” Pravarasena.§ In accordance 
with this latter statement, Bana (in all probabi- 

lity at the beginning of the seventh century), in 
the opening of the Harshacharita, ascribes the 
composition of the sem to Pravarasecua: | 
see (Hall, Vasavadattd, p, 13, 14, 54, and my 
Ind. Streifen, 1. 357.) There is a strong tempta- 

tion to identify this royal author with the re- 
nowned Kashmir king, Pravarasena IJ, who 
appears in the Rdaja-Tarangini, 11. 109, 123, 
293 ff. as a contemporary of two Ujjayini kings, 
Harsha surnamed Vikramaditya and 
Prat&épasila surnamed Siladitya, and as 
successor of the poet Mitrigupta, | whom 
Harsha placed on the throne in Kashmir. 
And according to this supposition, if this king 
really reigned, as Lassen (Jud. Alt. 11. [402] 770, 
910f., xxiv) holds, from 241-266 of our era, 
the composition of the Setubhanda would in fact 
date as far back as the third century! Since, 
however, Blau Daji hus directed attention, in 
the Journ. Bombay Brauch R.A, S. VII. 208 ff. 
(1861 Jan.) 223 ., VIIL. 248-51 (1864 Ang. 
published in 1868), to the relations that probably 
existel between Pruvarasena and Hiwen 
Thsang, and especially to the contemporaneous- 
ness of Harshavardhana, Siliditya, and Hiwen 
Thsang,® it certainly seems more reasonable to 


the foregoing, they cannot be understood as containing the 
ground-work of Praverebinn’s fame. 


Matrigupta reigned ouly tive re (Rdja-Ti 
ne 258), during which Dihartrimenths —_— by Bien 
sckhara between Valudiki and Blava see Auf- 
recht, Cataloyna, Lim) compoved the Hf 
and presented itto the king (6. 4-268), 
ed throne on hearing of tho denth of his 
Harsha, retired to Varina-i, and in cons’ the 
gentioncss of his disposition (sec th, 259-260), became a 
Kekdhist ascetic (kKritakGsahaya oe 
Nothing 
(Bhaa 


yatih, ib, 352; sce Lassen, Jnefotlt, U1. 907 
te known rezaniing Matrigupta’s poetical works 
Daji's identitication of him with K Alidasa dees not rest og 
auy reasonable founwlation); on the other hand, the seho- 
liasts occasionally quote passages froma rhetorical work 
in Wloka bearing his name. 

*When Bhau j, in the same essay, connects the Sete- 
bundhe with the buililing. ot a bridge of 
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regard king Pravarasena IL.* as contemporary 
with, or perhaps as the immediate predecessor 
of the Chinese pilgrim, and therefore as belong- 
ing to the beginning of the seventh or the se- 
cond half of the sixth centary.t Besides, we do 
not need this identification in order to make good 
that the Setubandha belongs at the latest 
to this period, seeing that besides being referred 
to by Bina, it is expressly mentioned also in 
Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, 1. 34; and the date of 
Dandin’s works ought no doubt also to be as- 
signed to the sixth century (see Ind. Streifen, 1. 
$12.) 

Now, for this period the testimonies to the 
existence of the Ramayana flow in upon us in 
great abundance. Passing over the mention of 
Rama as a demi-god in Varihamihira (505— 
587), which takes for granted at least that he 
was at that time specially honoured (see my 
Abh. aber die Rama Tap. Up. p. 279), we in- 
stance the following as referring to the poem 
itself :—the Bhattikarya, writtent in Valabhi 
under king Sridharasena (530—545 according 
to Lassen); the S‘atrunjaya-Méhatmya, written 
in the same place under king Siliditya about 
598§ ; the Vasaradatté of Subandhu, written 
about the beginning of the seventh century,| in 
which, among other evidence, express mention 
is made of the Suwadarakdnda as even then 
known as a section of the Rimiyana; and 
lastly the Kédambart of B iy a, which dates from 
about the same time or rather a little later,f 
and in which also repeated reference is made to 
the Rimfyapa (see I. 36, 45, 81). The 
Sapta¥ataka of Hiln (see v. 35, 316) may 
perhaps be also mentioned in the same con- 
nection (see my Treatise on the same, p. 6 ff). 
—And in the last place, last not least, we have 
to mention here also the name of Bhavabh- 
fiti, whose date appears to be fixed by the 
Rdjatarangint, IV. 145, as belonging to the reign 
of ¥Y aé0varman, the contemporary of Lali- 
taditya, and therefore, according to Lassen, 
695—733.°* It is well known, that he has taken 
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for the subject of two of his dramas the story of 
Rims with special reference to Vilmiki’s Ré- 
mayana,(seemy Abh, aber die Rama Tép. Up. 
p. 279). And indeed one of these, the Uttara- 
rimacharita, possesses in this respect a deep and 
special interest from the circumstance that it 
directly quotes some verses from the Rimi- 
yana,and thus provides a means of critically 
verifying the then existing text of the work, 
There are three passages in which this test can 
be applied. The first of these occurs in the 
second Act (ed. Cale, 1831, p. 27 ; ed. Cowell, 
Cale, 1862, p. 26), where the Rimiyapa 
I. 2, 18 (Schi., Ser., 17 Gorr. 15 Bomb., also 
in ABC), is quoted word for word, and as being 


(just as in that passage) the verse which prompt- 


ed Vl miki to enter upon the composition of 
the entire work :— 

ma nishida pratishthim tvam agamah 4sid- 

vatih samah | 

yatt kraufichamithunéd ekam abadhih ki- 

mamohitam] 

The other two occur in the sixth 
Act (p. 115-116 ; Cowell, p. 157-158), the one 
closely following the other, The first consists 
of two verses which, according to the statement 
there given, should be found—balacharitasya 
"nte (‘ntye ?) dhyfiye’ (sic / not sarge!), conse- 
quently at the close of the Balakinds; they 
read thus :— 
prakrityaiva priya Sitd Ramasya "sin mahit- 

manah | 
priyabhivah sa tu tayé svagunair eva var- 

dhitah 
tathaiva Ramah Sitayah prinebhyo "pi pri 
*bhavat | EE 25 2 


hridayam ty eva janiti pritiyogam paras- 


param| 
And corresponding herewith, the last chapter 
of the Balakfénda in BO, in Schlegel’s and in 
the Bombay editions, and the last chapter but 
one in the Serampore edition, contain respec- 
tively two verses (LXXXVII, 26, 27, Schl, 
LXII, 72, 73, Ser., LX XVII, 26-28, Bombay), 





+ In Bana's P 

asthe father of Harshaverdbsue; toa ustingean 
according to — > COT the 
datta, p. 17, 51; Ind. oe a 


Yen, L 

$ See Lassen, Jnd. Alt. Ill, 512. 

on™ tiber das S'atrunjaya-Méhdtmya, p. 8,12 
| Seo Ind. Streifon, L. 373, 380. 

{ See Ind. Streifen, L. 8542. 

** It is not clear what reason Hall has 

p- 27, 87); see Ind. 


| 
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which are the same in substance at least, and in Gorresio (II. 105, 6) on the other hand :— 


to some extent also in expression ; 

they read as follows :— 
priya® tu Sita Rimasya darah pityikyitat iti | 
gunil ier chi ‘pi pritirt bhiyo 


vyavardhata 

tasyiié cha bharté dviguyam) hyidaye parivar- 

tate$ | 

antargatam®* api vyaktam akh-atitt hyiday- 

am hyida $$] 

In Gorresio there is nothing at all corres- 
ponding (see I. 79, 45-48); and the chapter in 
which the two verses now quoted occur in 
Schlegel, &c. is not the last in Gorresio, but 
(as in the Serampore edition) the one before 
the last of the Bilakinda. There is, on the 
other hand, one text at least, namely A, that 
gives the two verses quite identically with Bha- 
vabhiti’s text, with only trifling variations ; 
“ abhivardhitah, ly eva, °yogam puritanam”; 
and in fact they appear in this text also imme- 
diately before the close of the Balakinda: after 
them there follow, just as in BC. Schl., only two 
other verses, the second of which likewise closes 
the book in BC. Schil.§§ 

The second of the two passages from the 
sixth Act (being the third we cite from the 
Uttararimacharita) reads thas :— 

“tvadartham iva vinyastah <ilapado "yam 

agratal | 

yasyé "yam abhitah pushpaih prevyishta iva 

kesarah j" 
The corresponding verse, however, reads thus 
in Schlegel (11. 96, 6), in Carey-Marshman 
(Ser., Ll. 70,5), and in the Bombay edition 





(LL. 96, 5. 6) :— 
“tvadartham iha vinyasta tv iyam Slakshuya- 
sami sila | 
yasyal parsveli taruh jushpoaih prahrishta€$ 
iva kesarah *| 
* svayam BC.—t pratikpioC., priyakri> B—> cund oe: 


BC— dint () Cp 
Porro expe 3 be Bor. © 


nate Aes ba “Baan C-—§ poe chide ba 


be rhcet ais inate 
Sitayé tu tayd Rimab & saha samgatah 
a 2 ihatars teaxh voabach maropaeh | 


‘nurtpay’, (1) camstyivda ia) Bitaus- 
rijekanyaya 
ativa Kameb »'us‘ubbe sukdstays, (5) yoktah > riya Vishoor 


iva’ sarhjtabl (4) 
Schi.—2 sameyivén B.C. Schl—3 
"bhirkinc A RG, uskart to Schl—4. vibbub sriya 
Vi ar(vA*ciaree'varsh Schl, saxiva parnah eahitab 
Pag be ark 28 hey vi Dakshakanysy4, B, 
| Lag a agg {7 pravisbta, Ser. Bomb, * kes‘araib, 


i 8 


second book exists here only in one MS j:-— 
“ tvadartham iba vinyastah diliyim sukhasam- 


starah | 
yasyah paréve taruh pushpai(r) vibhrashta 
iva kesaraih |.” 

If, then, we are to draw ary conclusion regand- 
ing the rest of the text from the differesces in 
these three examples, it must be allowed that 
the resnit as regards its authenticity, in the form 
in which we possess it, will be very fur from en- 
couraging. But with respect to this matter we 
are entitled to ask, whether, as matter of fact, 
Bhavabhiti made his quotations with sucl. ac- 
curacy as that they really represent the text thei 
in existence? And when we remember the ex- 
tremely unreliable way in which Tudian authors 
are accustomed to make their quotations, we are 
fully justified in asking such a question. Bat it 
ought to be considered, on the other hand, that 
the quotations here in qhiestion were made from a 
work that was universally known and esteemed, 
that any considerable deviations from it would 
therefore have certainly been noticed by the 


.publie before whom the drama was represented, 


even though they might not have been possessed 
ofauy great critical acumen, and that conse 
quently the poet would not be likely to lay him- 
self open to the charge of mis-quoting.= It 
must, however, in my opinion, be allowed that 
the diversity in the above quotations does not 
un the one hand permit us, by ceason of their 
limited range, to pronounce any decisive verdict 
ou the question at issne, and that on the other 
hand it is not afterall so very serious—not in 





fir 


fel 
EF 


: 
Ff 


lofty disday, snd appeals from their 
verdict of fatarity and to the world at large -—“ 
us, do 


HF 


“ There will arise, yes, even now there 
like-minded with myself (who is able to appreciate 
for time is boundless and the world is wide” | Bold 
reminding usa of Ovid ; quaque patet domitis 
potentia terris. . .! 
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any great degree exceeding the difficulties ~rhich 
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we have already encountered, namely, the ! 


yarintions in the different recensions, 
notices in the scholin regarding interjola- 
tions, and the contradictions and repetitions 
within individual texts. ‘These quotations in 
Bhavabbiti, in fact, furnish rather a most va- 
Inable guarantee that the Himayana, taking 
it as a whole, really existed ot that time in 
essentially the same form as that in whicl: we 
at present possess it—And indeed this further 
conclusion may be drawn from what we find 
in the Uttarartwacharita, that at that tine 
the stories also which are containel in the 
Utiarakina were already thoronghly ¢ ta- | 
blished, in so far at least as they refer to the 
repuliation of Siti oy Rama after his return, 
to the birth of her two sons, Kusa anu Lava, in 
the hermitage of Valmiki, to the lott «’s edr- 
cating of the two boys in an acquaintance with 
the Ramdyapa whic’, he had himself coi- 
posed, and to the re-uniting of Rima and Sita." 
The same remark holds good for the Raghuvatiea 
But in the telling of these stories Bhavabhiti 
deviates in some degree from the version of 


them given in the Uttaruképda (as also from j 


that of the Baghuvaiéa), He cannot find it in 
his heart, for instance, immediately to separate 
again the newly re-united pair, but leaves them 


the | 





in their state of restored union;t while in the | 


Uttarakinda, CIV. 11; Raghuvans'a, XV. 82, 
(and in the Adhydtmardmdyana, according to 

* Neither the Ramiyanna itself, the Rimopokhyina, 
nantes dba the third, seventh, and twelfth books of th: 
make any 


ahibbirata, Horie -is'n (#1 
or reve chee indent 08 thi ot Kent ! 


they are all mmanimous if ; Bia 

retcm, dash 'Wvamedhan i {oan yhoo = 
nirargalin (Ad Ayana, Makibhdroga XIT 962. Mari- 
cone’, bhiridakehinin Admdyepa); of, as we find it in 
an amplified form in Whdbs. 2207 :—Abjahira 
itargalom aaj 


after his 


= 


| & firithvam as'vamedhas'atam vibhuh. 
Saye asin the recension of the Rimilyana followed by 
er (p. 408), and inthe Jotmini Bhdrote, xxxvi. 67. 
£ Very different the: both from our version of her 
a to sink into the earth with shame,” and from the 
For ins Buddhist legend 
Ho), the earth the 


; | incident is modified to this extent that 
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' Wheeler) Sita is obliged to addnce this further 


proof of her innocence, that in answer to her 
prayer the gro. opens, the varth-goddess 
ascends out of the chasm, ond takes Sita 
down with her into the Rasatala,t And 
then, further, the first meeting of Rama with 
his two sons, which in the (Uttarakdnda, 0, 
lif. Reghweans’a, XV. 63 ff. (and Adhydtua- 
rimdyana) follows only upon their chant- 
ing, at Rama's sacrifice, of che Rimayapa 
which Valmiki had tanght them, is much more 
joctieally intoodneed in Bhavabhiti, nameiy, by 
Lave’« defeating of the army sent out for the 
protection of the sacrificial horse ;§ the prowess 
of the son proves his. legitimacy, and confirms 
the innocence of his mother. Whether these 
variations in Bhavabhiti are to be eredited to 
himself, or whether the responsibility of making 
them rests on some other recension] of the 
Utterakinda less precise and possibly more 
wanting in reverence for the poet of the Ramd- 
yana, must in the meantime be left an open 
question, The cirenmeatance that the version 
given by Wheeler, equally with that in the 
Jaimini-Bharata, harmonises in part with that 
uf Bhavabhiti, certainly tells ngninst the theory 
that these variations owe their origin to the 
latter; bot yet it wants the force of direct 
evidence, inssmuch as both of .inese versions 
way really bear o later date than his, a supposi- 
tion which is.in fact ‘ecidedly favoured by the 
exaggerations which they exh{bit (vide infra n.§) 








fhor “wishing to sins. inte the earth with shame” occurs 
in Sabwntals, “LXAXIL 1, Hingk, wher S‘ikun- 
talii, dinted by the king, cries owt in her despair :— 
(hasvadi wasahe! dehi me viveram! (bhaavadi vason- 


saben 


dhare { dehi my antaram, od. ~ Fremachandrs, 

1}. So aleo in Bhavabhiiti's MaAdrirocharita p. wise 
Jimadaguya (Vcrav‘orima), after being defeated by Rima, 
ents Gut :—bhagavat! vasndbare prasida e 


ne This ides is still more fully develop d in the Seiminj 
slraaten cone ; otal the recension of 

Limiyana followed by Wheeler ip. 4072) alee agreds with 
this version of the story. Inthe Jaimini Bharata, K u a's 
is victorious over his three unclesand even ever Kime 


himself, after Lava has been taken prisoner by S’atry~ 
in Whochee. 


4 


| gina: the story is somewhat diferen:ly told 





| ihapprars that the roles of 
| anything objectionable in the 
mad 


CONTAINS 8 @ matter of | 
| thoned. i 


| From the Suhityrdurpand § 34 (p. 108; see ales p. 283) 

torte net only permitted 

the dramatic peet-. but even required the: both to omit 

traditional al legends which 

and to select such variations in the storie. 

, ol might seem to demand. Thus we are tol 

sslaying of Vili by means of o stratagem, 

Himiyana, is not mentioned at all in the . 

to kill Hama, and tien is killed by RAma, The 

ference is probably to Bhavalbiitl's Makdefracha:ita (p.'7 

82, Wilson, Hindu Theutre, LI. 530, 331) whieh c 
devirtions from the veision gives. in ‘the Rima 

also the coe here men- 


5 


B tite 


gtesse 
aig eek 


Pe 
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—With reference to this matter, [remark in 
passing, that the whole of this later story about 
Kuéaand Lava as sons of Rima seems to me 
to have been invented merely by the bards 


and minstrels, kudilaya, in order to avert from — 


themselves the odinm attached to the name ku- 
éilava (see my Aca.!. Vorles, her Ine. Tit, G. 
and the St. Petersburg Lexicon, 5. ¥.), and to 


coniilerntion for their order: 

And, as bearing upon this part of our subject 
I draw attention to the additional fact that, 
according to the account given by Friederich in 
his treatise Ueber die Sanskrit und Aavi- 
Siteratur auf der Insel Bali (see my notice of 
this work in the fod. Stwd. Il. 188-136), the 
Uttarkagda, represented too as having been 
composed by Vilmiki, appears also among 
the Sanskrit works translated into the Kavi 
language; and likewise that the Arwnacyaya, 
an independent Kavi poem (see ibid. p, 142), 
is borrowed, so a5 far as its subsiance is 
concerned, from the same work (see U'tara- 
kinda, 21,22), Weare, however, in the mean- 
time prohibited from drawing any chronological 
conclusion from this circumstance, so long as 
Weare ouable to fix exactly the time at which 
the work found its way info Java. The relations 
of ludia to this island have evidently not been 
restricted to the circumstances of merely one 
immigration, but they extend in all probability 
over several centuries; and consequently the 
work may have passal over from the mainland 
at nny particular date during that period. 
Lossen has indeed entered his protest (fm, Ait, IL. 
1043.) against Fricderich’s view that the earli- 
est of these relations docs not go further back at 
all events than the year 00 A.D. : but whether 
his own views are so perfectly trovtworthy has 
yet to be proved. 
himself states regarding the Kavi translation 
of the Ramiyaya—see my remarks thereon in 
the place already referred to—is not bronylit 
forwanl with the view of making out that a high 
antiquity onght to be assigneal to it: on the 
contrary, the conjecture which [ have there 
expressed, to the effect that the poem *cferred 
to is probably not the Kimiyaya itself, but 
only a BilarAwmsyeys, into which were 





® Inthe Kavi-Eimiara in, according to Friederich, 
the contents »f the first six bowks of tho Rimdytca are 
also divided into iwenty-live pargns. 

} The translation by Kamban (wich the [ttarabinds) must 
certaiuly date, according to bad ma Muckrnzit Coli 
Tals, lei, as fur back as Sake 607=0A.D, £85, The Cana- 








In any case, what Friederich | 


interwoven the latest incidents in the story of 
Rama, narrated for the first time in the Utta- 
rakinda—this conjecture seems to be borne out 
by the fact that recently, and just in Southern 
India, quite a number of similar works bearing 
the name BAlor&iméy* ia have been brought 
to light: see Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental 


MSS. of the College, Fort St. George (Madras 
obtain, on the other hand, th+ highest possible 


1857) L 295, 296, 20¢, 419, 450, 455, These 
are, to be sure, designated for the most part 
thus:—*A Brief Epitome for Schools (106 
Zlokas);" but besides these, mention is also 
made, (p. 456), of two separate Saigraha 
Rinviyanas,—-a short oneinseven sargas, and 


a longer one of uncertain extent (the MS, is 


defective; it contains about fifty sargas); 
and similarly, (p. 169), of a prasanna-Rinii- 
yanc in twenty-one sargas.* If we add to 
these the numerous translations of the Bimi- 


ynna that are referred to in the Catalogue, 


with or without the Utterakfnda, in almost all 
the languages of the Dekhan, in Tamil, (p. 
269, 520,521), in Telugu,(p. 499), in Mala- 
yalam, (p. 670), in Uriya, (p. 675), in Canar- 
eso, both in prose and in verse, (p. 595, 597, 
604, 605, 665, 666, 602 balarimiyaya, 603, 
606 Rimfyapaprabandha), we are furnished, 
even fn modern times,f with «sufficient num- 
terof analogues of the Kavi translation of the 
Kiimfyana, so that we are under no necessity, 
from the mere fact of its existence, to carry it 
back to any early iate, as long as it cannot be 
shown ‘from other sources that it really has any 
claim to such an antiquity. 

To go beyond Bhavabhiti, in order to 
obtain testimonies for the existence of the 
Rimayapa, is evidently unnecessary; but yet, 
considering the importance of the work with re- 
ference to the history of literature, there isa 
certain interest in such an investigation. And 
therefore I will also exhibit here in one “iew, at 
least briefly, such other landatory notices of the 
Ramayana and euch. works directly s~sum- 
ing its existence or based thereupon, as I tind 
ready to my hand, As instances of the ficmer 
class, I mention the notice of pal panegyric 
upen the Riméyaya, and? indeed open V al- 
miki, by Rajaéekharat who livel about 
the end of the tenth century, in the opening of 


rese verrion of the Hamiyana dates, according to Weigle 

(2. d. M. G. LL. 298) from a‘ ait the Lith cenuury. 

£2 the time at whieh be }ived, cf. Jol. Streifen, 

L shim i Ieyas'ekhars ised buth before ahaa: = —_ 
i 


time ; sgllyrenmrry Setal. P 208a, aud Sie 
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hisPrachandap&ndaya(Aufrant, Catal, 
p. 140a.),—by Dhauamjaya, who belongs 
to the same period,* in his Daéarfi pa, 1.61 


(Raméyepidi cha vibhivya Brihatkhatim cha), — 


—by Govardhana, who alro lived some- 
where in the tenth or twelfth century, in the 
opening of his Saptaéati(r. 82, éri-Rimi- 
yano-Bhirata-Byihotkathinim kavin namas- 
kurmah; ¥, 33, sati kikutsthakulonnatikari:i 
Ramfyane kim anyakivyena?)—by Tri- 
vikramabhett{a in the opening of his 
Damayantikath& (v. 11, namas tasmai 


kyité yena ramya Ramfyanit kathi)—by | 


the Raja-taraigipi (I. 166, vide eupra p. 239) 
—finally, by Sadrigadhara§ (kavindus 
noumi Valmikiai yosya Bimdyanii ka. 
thiim | chandrikiim iva chinvanti chakori iva 
eidhavah | see Bohtlingk, Jnd, Spriiche, 3885 ; 
and Aufrecht, Catal. p. 124” ), In the Brahm a- 


Yoivartapur4&na also: ‘itihiso Bhératan | 


cha V 4] mika ti kévyameva cha’ are mentioned 
after the eighteen Upapurance, (see Bornouf 
Introduction to the Bhagavata Purina, I. 
In the Vishnwpurdma, IIL. 9 “Riksha, the 
descendant of Bhrigu, who is aleo known by 
the name V&lmiki” appears as the Vyasa 
(reviser) of the twenty-fourth dvapara—which 
unquestionably refers to Valmiki’s authorship 
of the Riméyana: (see Wilson, p. 273; Hall, 
HT, 35.) 

In the latter class, we have first of all to con- 
sider the later epic literature to which the two 
great epics gave rise, The literature of the 


Pur&yas, however, which calls for the carli- | 


est attention here, yields comparatively little 
that bears on our subject (see my Adh, fiber die 
Hdma Tip, Un, p. 281). 1 take from Aufrecht's 
Catalogus the statement that the Agnuipurina 





Dhaniks, see H Introduction fo the Das'ariipa p. 2. The 
mare Nea ip Prochasdoapindara, which has 


in view the self-laodation of the cecors again, in 
Preciecly the same words, in the nning of another 
the same anthor, the 1d nunnel ye 


# 
(I. 16 p. 9, vide infra p. 251), and reads thus : 
live Vaim!babhavah pur kavis, tatah prapede 
bhuvi Bhartri menthatim | 
tah panar yo Bhavabhiitirkhayd, mm variate 
sumprati Rajde'eokhbarah] 
* See Hall in bis edition (Cale. 1865) Introd. p.2 a, 
t See my Abd, iider Hale's Saptas‘aiakn, p, 9, 10, 
+ Vyisa with the HAdrafa, Bana and Guoddhys are meo- 
tioned further on. 


ming to Hall, Introd. to the Fisaradatid p. 48 
af iene 


A, Frog before that of the Harivans'a and the Mahii- 
oui. 
S Ina pamsage quoted in the Serraders'eno-smgraha, 
TL. 15 from the Skindsa, the mila-Rimiyaos 
“Original Ramiyans,” i after the four 
Wedas,the Bharata and:he Paiicharitraka, asaleo 
possessing the character ofa s' Astra, And this evident- 
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in seven chapters, quae singulorum Réamiyena 
libroram nomins gerant, contains an epitome of_ 
the seven books of the R yal (Anufrecht, 
p. 7a); and that in the Padma puripa several 
sections are occupied with the history of Rama 
(ibid. p.13,14). The Skandapurtna too appears 
to contain a short section on the same, introduced 
in connection with the account of the Riamanava- 
mivrata.§ Regarding the section of the Vi sh- 
Du porina that relates to this matter (Iv. 4), 
see Wilson, p. 385, and Hall, in his edition 
of Wilson's translation, III. 817. In addition 
to these, I have only been able to get from 
the Brahmindaparina a Rémdyonam 
Aufrecht, /. ¢, 30a), and the Adhyde be 
But we have st-il to mention here that singular 
work which bears the name: frsham (or arshe- 
yarachitam)vasishtham mahgramfyana (see Vers, 
tler Berl. 3. H. Pp. 187—194; Anfrecht, Catal: 
p.#54ab.), which is placed in the month of Val- 
mik:, and which against the 24,000 verses of 
the ordinary Ramayana, seems to represent a 
redaction in 100,000 verses,f but really contains 
only an exhortation addressed by Vasishtha to 
the youthful Rama regarding true blessednesa 
and the means of attaining to it, accompanied 
by numerous Big, that are quoted as illus 
trative examples.t We have next. di 

nected herewith, the artifcial-epic’ (dating pik 
even from the eleventh century§), Rdghara- 
pindariya of Kaviraja, which sume up 
at the same time and in the same words the 
contents of the Rimiyapa and of the Mahi 
bhirata, and which has served a3 a model 
for a whole series of similar artificial works, |] 
And lastly, os occupying the same ground, 
though quite modern, we have to mention also : 
—the Rimachandracharitrasdra of Agnivedéa, 


Iv presumes the exists of i j 
Rams Dee Gf various later versions of the 


* On this work ses Wheeler, in rol. I. 
know. from Friederich (/md. Stud. IL 1a iam ready 
be interesting to learn whetine then Bali and it would 

Pesting toler whether ¢! 

also these ps pieces, oa te text containg 

+ When Timoitha (Schiefner, p, 

ame ic 10D, Veron, 
to the statement as when 
lo the Faghurnus's | 

{ For the sake of these stories, a more ¢ 
gation of the work would certainly be very dod ae 
quoted eo early as by S‘irngadhara (sen Aufrecht, Catalagua, 

in Kashmir, 


om Tittle Late ia to te attached 
(Hid) he ascribes 50,010) verses 


Pp [2Sa), ane it was probably con 


§ See fad. Streifen, 1. 922 oan: Abh. wher 
Fi ht boy ter Hiss Hs i “11 aot a 
Thus Chidambarakavi {n bis Bltrata.Rémdgana-Bhdga- 
weir treats of the history of these three works at the 


maine time and in the same words; see Taylor, (s 
P- NA eee Fetes is tharefors “cape ble etiss mee 


Pe a analogous li conceit is the a 
sheer ih ge hosed, by Saryadies whose date falla 
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(Aufrecht, Catal. p, 1216),—the Rdghavavilésa 
of Vidvan&tha, author of the Sihityadar- 
pana (p. 208 ed. Roer)}—two works bearing the 
name Lémavildea, the one composed by R 4 ma- 
charana, (see Aufrecht, 2145); the other (an 
imitation of the Gitagovinda) by HarinAtha, 
(ibid, 1324),—the Raghundthébhyudaya of Sri 
Ramabhadrambaé, see (Vers. der Berl. S. Hy. 
p. 154),—the Abhirdmandmakarya of Sri R a- 
lamaudtha, (rid. p. 156)—the R maknté- 
hala of Govinda, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, (Anfrecht, 1985),—finally 
the revision of the Setubandha in the S i, 
from the beginning of the same century, (see 
Verz. der Berl. 8. H. p. 154-156.) 

The dramatic literature, too, that has a bear- 
ing on this matter is peculiarly rich.* At the 
head of the list we may name the Prasanna- 
rughara of Jayadeva, son of Mahideva ;+ 
at the head, becanse according to Hall (Preface 
to the Dav‘aripa, p. $6),*a verse from this 
drama is quoted in Dhanika, and it must 
therefore be placed before the middle of the 
tenth century. The Mahanataka ascribed to 
Hanumant himself, belongs also to this 
period; for, according to Anfrecht, (Catal. 
2090), it is quoted by Bhojadeva, the author 
of the Sarasvatitanthébharana which dates pro- 


= 


bably from the end of the tenth, or it may be 
from the beginning of the eleventh century : 
Sarfigadhara also (Aufrecht, 125%) quotes 
it occasionally; and with this, too, sccords 
exactly the venerable tradition (see Wilson, 
Hindu Theatre, If. 872-8), which ascribes 

























z 


Hanumant himself,t who first “ engray 

or wrote it on the rocks"§ and then, to please 
Valmiki, cast it into the sea, lest his Ramiy- 
apa should be thrown into the ehode; in 
Bhoja’s time, however, some portions came again 
to the light, and at his request, were arranged 
by Misra-Dimodara; (see further Aufrecht’s 
notices in the Catalogus, 1425, 151a; Tay- 
or’s Catalogue, I. 146). In Taylor(I. 11) men- 
tion is made also of a second drama of this 
name, but as having been composed by “ B o- 
dhayanachari” (wide supra, p. 128 note). 
The Champurimayana, by Vidar- 
bharaja, “otherwise Bhojarija” in five 
aikas, also claims (Taylor, I. 175, 455) to 
date from the time of Bhoja. Similar claims to 
belong to the middle or the end of the tenth 
eentary are set up by the Balarimayana, 
a somewhat tasteless drama by Rajade- 
khara,] and by two dramas that are also 
| quoted by Dhanika in the scholium to the 


, 
“rock inseriptions” of Piyadasi, and spacieliy the 
Brabmanical conception of that fact. are with thie 
also the account in the Fue Kow Ai, Chap. ane 
forty-two qnestions shich were sddresmed by S’akra to 
Buddha and written with his finger onarock. As 
moreover the well-known tradition of Hanumant's bei 
prior to Valmiki, is tt not probable that we should look for its 
rigin in the fact thatthe Rima legend was chanted in the 
uy of the people befure it was clothed in Sanskrit by 
Valentki ? Asamatterof fact the first account that we 





* CL sepra p. P44, the earliest notice of the kind that bears 
Gpon the subject from the Harivade’n. According to the 
dhityadarpana.§ 277 p. 12 the anbstance cf the Rimi- 
yann forms a tesa suitable subject for nitaka, 

+ Ag 416. It is certainly doubtful whether this 
Jn i identical with the author of tho ine aie 
as Hall belberes ; see my ADA dder Hdla's Baptas'ata 10, 
According tothe account in Bholanath Chandar's Trancls of 
@ Mimeda, (Lend. 1869) 1.57, the author of the Gitagori 
lived so late as the end of the fourteenth, or 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and was an adherent 


1 


Es 


Ramiosoda. Compare also the account in Wilson, Select | tall girs form. The statement 
Werks, 1.65%. Now, considering the strong bias of the Gtta- (vide supra p. 1245.) that Valmiki was “of low 
inde in farour of Krishna worship, we should not "may be considered as ting in the some 


direction, rénsanalogons with thie rtatement 
that the Brihatkathi was originally composed in Pais 
in the language of the bhijtas (Dandin‘s Kideyddary'a, [, 
MT aan Tua Pate i tes pisioutic st 
ie ) ito oe x 
eects tai Song been = pubilist ig Fp 
(1869) by nde Deva 5" first in the Pandit news- 
nd afterwards iv. seperate form. It consists of 
pl ag Sort le winch tit ls Yabercnsings Renown 
There is : th 
account contained in the | ing of the pe 
tkhar., From this 


: 


gore . 
readily infer that ite author belonged to the Rama 
{ Hanumant appears aleo in the Utarabinga, XL. 1 
& great mmanan, According to the 
acholinat he waa the ninth vyikarapekaratd (see 
Muir, Samsbrit Teet-, IV. 417, 418). ‘Te oP haga 
a grammarian actually bore this name; anil his - 
was then impoted to the illustrious Grst bearer of 
name (and there is a work ascribed to him, on the 
tdras of Vishnu: see Anfrechr, Pp 292e).—Quite 
analogously, the name of Riivana is quoted as that 
king of Kashmir (vide supra p. 240 n.) ; and it is told of 
Tatkd prince himself (ace Jud. Stud. V, 161. Jad. Sireisfe 
TL. 202), that on one ocenmon, on the Chitrakate, he 
upon stone the bhdshya of Patadi ce Upagr de, a 
preserved it from being lost. to ‘a 
munications in M. Maller, Riyredas, vol. [11 p. xiii, 
cage te Eivana, pina apr ad a 
name, a Righhishve aod acommentary “oo one of t dbhds 
of the Yajurveda,” both of which are sald still te aoe 
Stag 


Similarly o Elvanabbishya to the Sdmareda” (Rost in 
i, Sted. TX. 176), A parleishtn ngto the Sde 
weds bears tha name : if; see Burvell's valuable 

» Trilbmer’s 


Pp. Gol. 
§ In this writing “on the rocks” (see aleo the preceding 
note)we have evidently a testimony tothe existence of the 
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Dasaripa, namely, the Udiitta-~Rdghara® 
and the Citalita-Rdiva (Hall, p. 36). All three 
are qnoted also in the Séhityadarpana, In addi- 
tion to these we have still to mention the follow- 
ing «dramas that bear upon our subject :—the 
Anaryhardghava of M wrari (quoted as early as 
by Sari gadhara, Aufrecht, 1246 ; according 
to Wilson, IL 383, dating from the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century)—the Aritya-Rdvana, 
the Janol+-Rdghava—the Balibadha—the Ré- 
ghevdbhyudoya,—the Rdmackarita (or is Bha- 
vabhiti's work here meant ?),—the Bdwabhi- 
» one —and the Rdwibhywdaya.t Ihe Rama- 
. mdrechnupi of Kavichandrs waa not 
con.nesed till after the date of the Sdhitya- 
darpana (Anfrecht, 2114). The <Abdsirdma 
maninifota dates, (according to Wilson, II. 
$05, <Anfrecht, 1874), from the year 1599 
A.D. The Ditingada of Sri-Subhata 
appears also (Wilson, 11. 390; Anfrecht, 1396) 
to be a modern production, composed by 
onler of the Maharijidhirija di Tribhuva- 
napaladeva for the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Deva-tri-Komérapaln. Hall (Jutroduction to 
the Dus'arepa, p. 30) mentions also a drama 
called Amuyho-Rdghora, which he had found 
quoted from, and one called. Chek kanath a's 
Jinakiparinaya, which he hac himself looked 
into, The Rdwehendradeya of Purush ot- 
tam a (Aufrecht, 201a) probably also belongs to 
this category. 

I might now mention also, in conclusion, those 
Works which, ina greater or less degree, treat 
of the worship of the Rawa sects, But 1 
will not go into this part of the subject, partly 
beeanse I am able to refer, for information on 
it, tomy Abh, dber oie Rima-Tapaniya-Upani- 
shed (Berlin, 1804),§ and partly because a full 
treatment of the quite medern literature of this 
description, which is connected with the wame- 
of Riananuja and Ramainanda,} wouht 
certainly load us too far a-fiekd, I will men- 





tabhyasva S‘ankarararmanah. Un the third Act there is in- 
berthed a nitaka of Uhoratichdrya, called Siiteroynaenre 
(p. Ss—#5), which is represeute: by Kolala’s troupe in 
ree of Kavonn, with the whject of diverting bis mind 

rom the contemplation of his leve-surrows. Regarding 
the Siotergamrora, see the account in the ‘pra, 
G7) paz, 

“thueted also by Hemachandra in his Pradrit Grower, 
TV. 283; See Aufrecht Coral, p. 80a, 

t The Himthhgwstaye is quoted as early as by Dhaniica 
(Beg ariipa pdtaleen Malunanaaicte (ibid. p61), which, 
however, js purkiaps only anuther name fur the web wstfordn, 
There is till another of the dramas quoted in the Sadity+- 
dorpors that may be included im our list, mamely the Sanh 
cherie, a in tbe jvetative made from it im that work 
(§ HG. p. 148), areording to the account in Ballantyne's 
yer a (201), Dlayave speaks te Kacua, 


tion here orly the Adabhuttotarakénda (see Perz. 
der Berl. S. H. p. 123—127), since it clearly 
toakes a direct reference to the Rimdysna. 


Let us briefly sum up the rosulte of ovr in- 
vestigation, 

1. The earliest indigenous testimonies to the 
existence of a Rimdyapa date from about the 
third or fourth century of our era, 

2, Considering the present extent of the 
work about 24,000 slokas), and the great diver- 
sity found in the numerous recensions, it is im- 
possible to pronounce a judgment, with any- 
thing approaching to certainty, regarding the 
original condition of the text. In the existing 
comlition of the text, however, we find un- 
mistakeable indications that the influence of 
Greece upou India was already finnly estal- 
lished, 

8. Seeing that the earliest form of the story 
told in the Riméiynya, os we find it, namely, 
in the Buddhist legend,§ knows nothing of the 
abduction of Siti by Ravana, or of the siege of 
Laiika, it is possible that, in the addition of 
these two elements by Vdlmik i, we should 
recognise the influence of an acquaintance with 
the Homeric saga-cycle, just as other stories 
belonging to the eycle have found their way 
into the Buddhist legend. 

4. It is uncertain whether the Vaishnava bins 
which characterizes the Rimiyana, as we possess 
it, and which has done so, according to the testi- 
mony of the literature on the subject, for a long 
time back, belonged to the poem originally ; but 
it is clear that the presence of this bias isdue to 
the endeavour of the anthor to avail himself of 
national logends and the heroic figures of national 
tralition, and to make use of these, in the inter- 
est of the Brahmanical theology, as an antidote 
to Buhthism, 

5. It is certainly aot toast pessible that 
Wheeler is right when he refers the conflict with 





= z a vale 
+ In that treatise (147) the version of the Aiwacher itn 
closes with the retum frm Lathe to Ayodbyi: po notice 
- cap of the alge incidents in Kiuma’s liistory tll bis 
hat entrance irtu beaven with all that belonged to im 
(ht: conf. f (oredr, 114 ane 11S), Sine 
Fare vted cane of os twelfth contury ( ise date 
se ee Gromit Wileop, Select urls 1. Rt. = 
recht. Cuterlogns p. por Shia. te ohn, alu a Act 


a Bod of the fourteenth century, Wilson, Select Works, I 


4 The circamstance that in this legend Sita appears os 
the sister of Kama, and Lecomes his wife only aria close 

the exile, probably finds iis owirbe int the Hania- 
Yana in be representation that duriaue the entire periad of 
the exile iand in fact throughout the pew) she remains 
withwut chiliren, It is only when we come tothe Citmer- 
rye that we hear of her being a mother,—For a different 


view of this : see , 652, 
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the Rikshasas in Ceylon to anti-Buddhist ten- 


dencies, 
6. It is uncertain in how far the story 
contuined in its 


of Rima and Sita, as 


earliest form in the DaéarathaJdtaka, 


may have a historical germ, or whether 
even that earliest version may not aleo huve had 
as its ground work, in adition te such a ger 


ARCHZOLOGY IN BOMBAY. 


of the Drs'‘aratha-Jdtaka 
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referring to the fact that the account furniched hy 
D'Alwis had already shown that one of the verses 
was reprodoced in the 
Himayana, Weber quotes his own conjecture (ante 
Pp. 124), thal “an acquaintance with the whole of 
the Pili text might bring to light still farther com- 
i i This conjecture, he 
here says, has been fally confirmed. According 


germ, | to Fausbdll, there are two other verses in this Bud. 


what V4lmiki has undoubtedly interwoven 
into his representation of the story, namely, the 


adoration of a demi-god, bearing the name of 


R4Ama, and regarded as the guardian of agri- 
culture, but hindered in his beneficent activity 
bya temporary exile (possibly the Winter ?), 
and also of the field-furrow deified nnder the 
name of Sit 4. 

7. The extreme mildness, which is the pro- 
minent feature ir. Rama's character as represent- 
ed by Valmiki, is in this form an inheritance 
from the Buddhist legend, It is possible that, 


in the course of time, Christian elements may 


also have found their Way into the representa- 
tion (Sabari, Sambuka &c,) 

8. Valmiki appears to have belonged to a 
school of the Yajurveda, tho sagas of which 
he has interwoven into his narrative (afigariga, 
Janaka, Aévapati); and we Inay conclude 
that his birth-place was probably somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Ayodhya, 

Note. 

Professor Weber contributes to the Literarisches 
Centralblatt of 80th Dec. last, a notice of * The Day‘a- 
ratha-Jdtake being the Buddhist story of King Rima - 
the original Pali text, with atranslation and notes by 
V. Fansbaill, Kopenhagen, 1871." In this notice, 








dhist version which are found also in the Fama- 
wana; for although the parallel ie not a0 clos na 
to be a word for word reproduction, yot the verses 
are identically the same in substance as those in the 
Pali text. These are, ¥, 5 of the Dawaratha-Jita- 
ha found in Rémdyana, IT. 105, 15 (Schlegel and 
also in the corresponding chapters in Gorresio and 
Carey-Marshman); and vy. 10 in Ram. TL 108, 3 


| (Schlegel, aad in both the other editions). And it is 


further worthy of notice that both. the remaining 
portion of Ram. II. 105 contains several l 
distinct allusions to the words of the Pali text, and 
that the verse of the Ramayana which 
to the 10th verse of the Deveratha-Jdiaka is put 
into the mouth af Fibali, who is represented jn 
the Brahmanical poem as the representative ot the 
nastika-wisdom, and whose words Rive ocen- 
tion to Rama's sharp ictoct and to his well-known 
attack upon Buddha— 

yatha hi corab sa tathg hi Buddhas, tathg- 
gatam ndstikam atra viddhi, 

It is trne, says Weber, that Schlegel has cast snspi- 
cion upon the authenticity of this passage ; hit whee 
ther he was justified in doing so appears at least ques- 
tionable in the light of the new information we havo 
on the subject. At all events the whole of this 


| ®=ction of the Ramayana has now acquired special 


importance; and a collation of all the available 
manuscripts of the same js therefore greatly to 
be desired, 


ri 


ARCHZOLOGY IN Bo MBAY PRESIDENOY, 
(Extract from the Administration Report for 1870-71.) 


sith. : like that of K 


* The circumstance, too that the Riima-worship has never 
py upreeny int: sensual 
or like that of Siva into bloody orgies ie ueheetecate dus 


| territories, 


Cutta and Madras. It has been proposed to cause 
copies uf the -rchitectural drawings to be made in 
England, by the carbon or other process for distrj- 
bution among learned Persons and institutions and 
nitiseums, 

«t the request of Government Mr. Burgess drew 
up, in August 1870, a Memorandum on the Survey 
of the Architectural and other archwoloyical re- 
mains in the Bombay Presidency and surrounding 

itories, appending nmongst others “ 9 list of 
pluces chiefly in the Nizam’s territory, at which 
Himadpanti or other remains are said to exist." 
At a subsequent date the same gentleman addressed 

i a 
pane Tag ae ee oi 
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a letter that enquiries be made as to the 
and extent of the remains mentioned in 
the list, and that “ lists be collected of all remains, 
rock temples, ancient shrines, monasteries, wells, 
forts, &c. &c., with such accounts of each, how- 
ever , a8 informants may be able to 
supply.” A copy of Mr. Burgess’ letter with the 
Metnorandwn and lists referred to, and extracts from 
from the Secretary of State bearing on 
the subject have been forwarded to the Resident at 
Haidarabad, with a request that be will move the 
Nizam’s Darbar to collect and comnmunicate snch 
juformation as it may be able to obtain regarding 
the archeological remains in Hix Highness the 
Nizam's territory. Intimation has been received 
that this information has been called for from the 
local authorities by the Nizam's minister.° 
A grant of Rs. 3,000 from one per cent Income- 
tax balances was made during the year under re- 
port for the conservation and restoration of the 
Muharomadan buildings at Alunadabad, and the 


be found have been replaced in their proper posi- 
tion, and the new carving has been accurately. 

The municipality of Bijapur keve expended in the 
past year a sum of Rs, 480in repairs to the following 
old architectural baildings of the place —Ibrihim 
Rozah, Gali Gumbaz, Bhagi Mahal, and Taj Bavadi. 
having reported that an Arab bad brought to him 
from the interior a very interesting inscribed stone, 
orders were given to purchase the stone for the 
sum of Rs, 150; and the stone has been forwarded 
to the British Museum from Aden. 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Ar the meeting of the Society on 5th June, Capt. 
W. L. Sanmells, Assistant Commissioner, Man bina, 
read a paper on the legend of Bighesar, current 
ameng certain clans of Gonds, descended from a 
fanily of five brothers named Kasra, Sirf, Markim, 
Netia, and Sdrstin, that once upon a time a tiger enb 
was born to Kdsri. As it grew op, the young 
tiger made itself very useful in keeping predatory 


auinals from its father’s crops, and in consequence 


the greatest affection cxisted between them. To 
Kisrti’s intense gricf the cub died, but shortly 


afterwards his wife gave birth to a daughter who 
_ * Notes on the Ornithology of Kas ‘mir,’ by W. EL 


in dune time became marriageable. The marriage 
ceremonies had been completed, and the party were 
about to enjoy themselves with feasting snd 
dancing, when suddenly a frightful sound is heard 
proceeding from one of the company who had be- 
come possessed with ademon. On interrogation by 
an exorcist the demon is recognised by Kasei tu be 
the spirit of his lost tiger-son. The demoniac is 
appeased with the sacrifice of a live kid which be 
tears in pieces after the manner of a tiger, and after 
being presented with three cupfuls of liquor and 
some mouthfuls of fine ghf, disappears. The eppear- 
ance is considered a moat happy omen, and Kiisri’s 
tiger-son is thenceforth deified, and worshipped un- 
der the name of Baghesar by the five clans. 
Tothisday among the descendants of the five 
brothers, during their marriage ceremonies it is 
usual for one or two of those present, generally the 
officiating pricst and a looker on, tu feign being pos- 





* Since the was published a * Translation of a List 
08 buildings Indur, Bir, Yalgandal and Shorspar’ hes 
jabra rer bat it contains no ‘ remains’ but what are 


sessod with the soul of a tiger, andin that state to 
kill and tear to pieces a live kid. 

are afterwards appeased by the 
with an offering of three cupfuls of liquor and 
mouthful of ghf. No marriage ceremony in these 
five clans is considered without the appear- 


| ance of Baghesar nnd the attendant rites, 
| Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Noa. 174, 


175, 176, for 1872. 

Nos, 174 and 175 contain the papers on Physical 
Science. These are :—Part IV of a * Monograph 
of Indian Cyprinide,’ by Surgeon F. Day ; ‘ Zoo- 
logy of Sikkim, by W. T. Blanford, P.G.S,,CMZS. ; 


Brooks, C.E. ;‘ Note on various new or little known 
Indian Lizards, by Dr. FP. Stoliczka ; ‘On the Osteo- 
logy of Trieenops Persicns,” by G. E. Dobson, B.A., 
M.B. ; ' Third lict of Birds from the Khasi and Garo 
Hills, by Malor H. H. Godwiu-Austin, F.R.G.& ; 
* On Differential Galvanoiwetirs, by Louis Schwen- 
dler, Exy.; and‘ Ou Birds from Sikkim,’ by W.T. 
Blanford, Esq. 

The first paper in No. 176 is a ‘ List of Words of 
the Nicobar linguage as spoken at Kamorta, Nan- 
kauri, Trinkutt, and Katschal,’ by EB. H. Man, Esq. 
The nest is on * Buddhist remains in Orissa,” by 
J. Beam, BCS Ralosor, At Chhatid 16 miles 
north of Katak, the writer says “1 came toa Hat 
surface of laterite closely resembling that at Kopa- 
ri. At the foot of» small bill was a square plat- 
form, about 40 feet square, of hewn laterite stones, 
from which rose twelve pillars, octagonal and with 


described to be “ in good condition :"—gewnioe reius have 


been carefully exci I itis 
Gas ores fas betes tnt me cage Sa Se 
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rounded capitals, but much worn hy the action of 
the elements, and covered with grey lichen. To the 
weet of this was arnde square building composed 
ofthe same stones, roughly put to 
the stones of the older structure, as there were 
pieces of mouldings, capitals of pillars and sculp- 
tured stones, some upside down, and all evidently 
out of place. Inside, ameared with vermilion and 
arms, 4 multilated trink or two, few of which bore 
any resemblance to the traditional figures of Hindn 

“The images unfortunately are so smeared with 
vermilion and oil, thatit is difficult to make out 
all the details. There seems to be a serpent's hood 


over the bewl of one, but itis too much worn to | 


admit of any certainty.” 

Again st Dharmeala on the Brahmani, 31 miles 
north of Katak. “One mile to the west of the read, 
at the foot of a little hill, on a amall promontory 
jutting out into the river, stands a temple of Siva, 
under the name of Gokarnes'wara Mahadeva, or as 
the peasants call it, Gok'ns'’r Mahadeb. This is one 
of the usual Siva of the melon or ninepin 
shape, 80 common in Orie Tt faces the east, and 
in front of it is a square platform of laterite stones, 
surrounded by pillars exactly similar in design to 
the Eopari ones; they are twelve in number, three 
at each corner of the platform. 

“The Mahadeb temple has been built of stones 
taken from some part of this ancient structure, 
thongh the fact is concealed by ita being entirely 
covered with a smooth costing of plaster. The 
Hindu statues of late date surrounding thia temple 
are of remarkable beauty and fineness. The prin- 
cipal figure is called by the people Saraswati, and 
represents aamuiling woman with four arms hold- 
ing a conch and lotus, with many fernale attendants 
with langhiug faces grouped round the principal 
which is not in relief, but has the stone cut away 
at the back of the figure, 

* This image was found in the river some years 
ago, and the others were found in the jungle clone 
by, or as the attendant Brahman states, scddenly 
appeared out of the rock, and ordered themselves 
to be worshipped !" 

From ‘ Notes on a Visit to the Tribes inhabiting 
the Hills south of Sibangar, Asim, by & E. Peal, 
Eaq., we make the following extracts :— 

“Our ignorance of these various tribes, their 
many languages, customs, and internal arrange- 
mouta, seems to be only equalled by their complete 
ignorance of us, our power and resoureea, Tlie 
principal of clanship is here carried to the extreme ; 
not ouly are there numerous well marked tribes 
inhabiting considerable tracts, as the Butias, the 
Abors, Singphds, Nagas, bat these again are cut up 
into small, and usually isolated, communities, who, 
among the Nagds at least, are constantly at war 
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with each other. Théir isolation is often so coms 
plete, that their msourcea lie wholly within their 
limited area. 

“ There seems good reason to supposes that the 


| sent state of things has existed for a considerable 


period. Not only are the languages spoken by 
contiguous tribes often mutually unintelligible, but 
the still better evidence of strongly marked physical 
variation hold» guod. Andto these inferences of a 
at cheir villages, or ‘ changs, and not elsewhere im 
the hills, there are numerous Jack trees, many of 
them Very large, and not lesa than 400 years old, T 
should say, a the Jack is a slow growing wood." 
“ We noweaw forthe first time how they weed the 


|‘ dhin, commencing at the bottom of the shops 


and working upwards, in parties often to twonty, 
The dhio stalks seen far apart, and they use a bam- 
boo loop to serape up the earth, removing the weeds 
with the left hand and throwing them in little 
heaps. Each house or family seems to have its dhaiu 
marked out by sticks, stones, or weed heaps, and 
neighbours combine to work in batches, The rate 
at which they got over the ground was astonishing, 
the work being well done. The dhin was notin 
ear, and this was their second weeding. I was told, 


it Was enough for this year, 


“ The labuar they are put to for a scanty crop is 
piece of land for more than two years in enecession, 
Aa grass cones uprapidly the second year, and they 
have no way of eredicating it, the only implement 
used in cultivation being the dhac. After the se- 
cond year, they let the land go into jangal, and 
are thus in all stages of jangal and forest, now all 
grass, a4 Borata, Uld, and Hamori ; or ground 
deserted for three years, all in small tree jangal 
(for the trees kill the grass in that time) ; on other 
patches agaio larger trees may be seen, five and six 
yeara old, or eight and tea, and no grass at all. Ip 
about teo years all the available rice-growing land 
has had a turn, and they can clear the young forest 
again. They thes require more lend than the 
ryota inthe plains, especialy if the emalines of 
the crop yielded is taken into account.” 

A little beyond Longhong “ we passed sume amall 
raised changs, on which we eaw bedies tied up 
in Tocoopalm leaves, and roofed in. We heard 
itwas the wayin which they dispowd of their 
dead.” 

_ “ We were taken tothe highest point in the village 
from whence we had a fine riew of the surrounding 
change. To the cast, nearest to Longhong and the 
plana, lay the Hiri Matons’ chang ou its peak, 
which is wooded tothe top. With the binoculars 
the houses could be cloarl; soon im detail, they 
seemed the same as in Longhong, Tho iri M4- 
tons are'the deadly enemies of the Bavpara tribe, 
though so clowe. “ Next to the south lie the Kilda 
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Matons, alao on o hill, and next to them again the 
Bor Miitons, on aconical hill with the village on the 
apex. More to the south and in the extreme dis- 
tance was the chang of the Neyowlung N&ga&s, or, 
as they are called, Abora ; and due south was U'nt- 


gion, one ofthe four Banpara villages. Severs] 


smal] ranges ran behind these, all inhabited hy 


Abors, up to the foot of the Deoparbat due enst. | 


This mountain is uninhabited, and called ‘ Deopar- 
bat’ from an iden that it is haunted by a Deo, or 
devil, Hollow noises are said to be heard on the 
summit, where o lake is believed to exist. It is 
wooded to the top, and the western face is rather 
precipitous ; here and there large masses of rock 
stand out clear of the forest and ao light as to look 


like quarts, From behind U'ndg&on alarge hill rises 


shutting in the view ; onit are the so-called Abors, 
who can never get into the plains, though in sight, 
as the border tribes would “ cut" them, aa it is called, 
In the fore-ground of this hill lay a series of mnall 
hills, all Ranpara territory, and on one of them we 
were shown the village of that name where the 
Rajah resides. Nearly duc south-west, Joboka 
rises, and is as conspicuous here as from the plains, 
having « gradual slope on its southern face, anda 
very steep one to the north. Ii is the bill of the 
Joboka tribe, with whom the Banparas are coustant- 
ly at war, with varying snocesa,” 

4 We saw” at Banpara“ some Abor women or girls, 
wives ofthe owners, one of whom, we were told, 
had cost five buffaloes, and was the daughter of an 


Abor Rajah. They seemed far more sprightly and | 


intelligent and good-looking than - Niganis, and 
could, we thought, understand us far better too ; 


whether they were exceptional cases, I cannot say. | 


They wore the hairin a long queue, tied up with 
beads and wire, and in many cases it was long, not 
cropped at all, as is common among Niginis, Cos- 
tume as usual was at adiscount, and as is often said 


“pocket handkerchief would make four enits ;"_ 


yet with all this, I doubt if we could beat them in 
either real modesty or morals, and this applies to 
Naginis too. 

“The Moc ang (deadhouse), or place where the 
skulls taken in their wars are put, was next visited. 
Tt also contained the great drum cut ont of a tree 
stem and hollowed like a boat. I had reason to 
think that they might have ecruples to take us in, 
and as I had often tried to get a skull,I did pot 
shew my interest in it outwardly. 
mated, there were about 350 skulle. About half of 
them hung up by a atring through a hole in the 
eruwn andin the open gable end, the other half 
lying on a heap on the ground, No lower jaws were 
to be seen, nor hands and feet, as [had expected. 
‘The latter are always cut off with the head when 
a man is killed, and confer another kind of ‘ dk’ or 
decoration. None seemed fractured by a dhdo, and 
a large number were of young people, or children, 





2,000 able-bodied men. 


Roughly esti- | 








* Wewere conscious of being face to face with the 
great cause of this tribal isolation, constant warfare, 
evidently a custom of grest antiquity, As long as 
social position depends on tatocing as here, and can 
only be got by bringing in the head of an enemy, 
eo long ahall we have these wars, and consequent 
isolation of clans. The man who brings in a bead 
is nolonger called a boy or woman, and can assist 
in councils of state, so called, And he seldom goes 
out on arnid again, | hear. The head he brings, 
ishanded to the Rijakh, who confers the ‘ dk,’ or 


right of decoration by tattoo, at which there is great 


feasting, and pigs, cows, or even buffaloes are killed 
and no end of * modd,” or fermented rice water ia 
drunk, These who are not tattooed, when old 
enough, make a party and lie in s.it for stragglers, 
men, women, or children, anybody in fact with a 
head on him ; and os cover is plentiful, they can get 
on the enemy's land and lie in ambush along side 
his paths ; never breaking cover unless cirtain of 
success and gutting clear off. All those who get 
heads, pret the dk on the face ; those who get hands 


and feet, get marks accordingly ; for the former on 


the arma, for the latier on the logs. No two tribes, 
however, have the marks alike, and some even do 
not tattoo the face. The worst of this kind of war- 
fare ia that women aud children are oa often killed 
as men, nod without any compunction.” 

“ Besides the skulls, the Morrang also contains the 
big dram which is nothing more than a “ dug-out.” 
Tt is ber’ on by short heavy «ticks, and can be heard 
a great distance. Thedrum from the Maton Chang 
can be heard here, at least six or seven miles in a 
direct line. Some are made of a hollow tres with 
the inside gradually burned ont, and open at the 
ends, geome 20 feet long by 3 to 4 in diameter.” 

The Banparn tribe consists of four villages, Ban- 
para, Longhong, Und, and Nokrong, and Mr. Peal 
dstimates them af 600 houses, and the able-bodied 
men at LOOOto 1,200. The Joboka Nigds have five 
villages, Joboka, Kamlung, Bor Uth, Hirt Uta, and 
Longting, and may have 1,000 to 1,200 houses and 
The Mitons have four 
villages,—Bor Miton, Hirfi Mfitons, Kulun Ma- 
tons, and Nanugion—a ‘new village’ at least 6) 
yearsago. “ Whether these are separate tribes or 
simply different villages of one, I cannotsay., A 
Rajah is at each, but they never go to war with one 
another, but fight on the contrary together, I be- 
lieve, against any enemy. Thei- dk also is the same. 
“ O€ the Bor Duirias, Pini Dudrias, and Némsan- 
gias, I cannot give an estimate, but I think that they 
have not lees than 1,000 to 2,000 houses, each tribe. 
Some of the Abortribes again are very amall, and 
consist of bat one village, and that o small one; 
as the villag: and tribe of Banheang (Bamboo- 
chang),” 

“ Between the Desang on the east and the Dik’bo, 
there are as many as 8 or 10 tribes having » fron- 
tage to Asim. From Desang to Luffry alone, only 
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35 miles, there are six tribes, i, ¢., Bor Dudrias, Mi- 
tons, Banparas, Jobokas, Sanglora, and Lakmaz, and 
this gives but six miles average frontage. They 
do not extend far into the hills, so that each may 
safely be said to occupy about 40 or 50 square miles, 
In some cases o tribe is more extensively placed ; 
butagain in others,as Sinyong, the entire tribe con- 
sista of but one village. I know of no cases where 
one tribe has conquered and become posseesed of 
the lands of another; hence the stafua guo seems of 
long continuance. The oldest ‘Nogions,’ or nuw 
Willages, are not less seemingly than 40 or 50 years. 

“ As a consequence of the above noted custom of 
head-cutting, and its isolating inflnence, few Nagis 
reach the plains, but those living on the border. 
We thus see acommunity of some hundreds perched 
on a hill, and depending almost exclusively on their 
own resources, constantly fighting others similarly 
isolated, onall sides, yet thoroughly alle to main- 
tain themselves. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, 
and subdivision carried to such anextreme. The 
available land, too, seems all taken up, To every 
40 or 50-square miles there aro about four villages, 
of perhaps one hundred families each; yet fro the 
nature of the case, as before stated, not more than 
an eighth or tenth of the land available can be cul- 
tivated atone time, and the population would seem 
to have reached its maximum. 

The Banparas, like most Nagds, use the ‘ Jatti or 
spear, aod the ‘dhao.” “They also use the cross bow, 
(Hap in Naga). It is not, I hear, of recent date, In 





the nse of the jattee they seem clumsy and bad 
shots ; Ehave tried batches of several tribes at a 
yards. Nor could they touch a sack of straw for half 
an hour at 60 yards, but at 40-yards one did succeed. 
“They use their jatties for closs work, usually 
from ambush, and never attack inthe open. The 
dhéo is used os a hatchet or mace, and held 
by both bands. One blow is usually enough, if 


| fairly given in oa fight, as they can cut with tre- 


mendous force. The jungle isto thick and com- 


| mon, that their warfare is wholly by ambush and 


surprise, and this gives the dhio advantages, 
Thebow is chiefly used. for game sd-pige™ 

| “There religion seems confined to the fear of a 
legion of deotas or devils, and has no system, and 
their devila are of course on a par with their limit- 
ed ideas. Whatever they do not understand, is the 
work ofa ‘dootd.’ Every tree, rock, or path has 
its ‘deo,’ especially bor trees and waterfalla lf « 
man is inad, a deo possesses him, who is propitiated 
Sip ltet anand gaa pasion a5 Deos 
ufnet are omnipresent, and are supposed to do little 
else than distress human beings. The only remedy 
is presents and counter witchcraft." “There are no 
regalar priests, though they have ‘ deoris,’ ten whose 
office it is to bury or attend to the dead. Two or 
more such men arein each village, They tie up 
the corpse in tocoo leaves, and put it ou the ‘rak 
tdds,’ where it is left till sufficiently decayed when 
the skull is put in the} a 

(To be continwecl.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, é&c. 


AGE OF INDIAN CAVES AND TEMPLES. 

To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
§,—In the XXVIth number of the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society | 
which has just reached this country, I perceive that 
Dr. Bhan Daji adheres to the assertion made by him 
at the meeting in July 1869, to the following 
effect -—“I have personally,” he saya, “ visited 
“ many of the older Orissa Temples, with inscriptions’ 
“in many of them, and have also examined almost 
“every cave in this Presidency, as well as many in 
“ Behar and Eastern India. I have sometimes 
" found Mr, Fergusson in error to the extent of one 
“ to three centuries in respect to the age of Temples 
“and Caves. He generally postdated them.” 

). 


Nothing would surprise me less than that this 
assertion should, in some cases, at least, prove cor- 
rect. As I stated in my “ History of Architec- 
ture” (vol. ii, p. 591), “when I visited Bhobancewar 
“the subject was new tome, and I had had no 
“ practice in inferring the dates of Hindn buildings — 
“from their styles.” Indeed when I Inst had an 





opportunity of personally inspecting these build- 
ings, more than thirty years ago, the whole subject 
was in its infancy, and nothing had thon been 
published that was of any real value or assistance, 
Since then namberless inscriptions have been pul. 
lished and translated, and almost all the busihdiniges 
I then. knew have been visited and described by 


| others. Under these circumstances, I would natar- 


ally expect that, with all the increased knowledge 
and facilities now available, any one might detect 
errors in my determinations, It would hardly, 
however, be in Orisia temples, I only ascribed 
dates to three of them :—Bhubaneswar, Kanarak, 


and Jagannath. These dates I took, not from their 


style, but from Sterling's Essay in the XVth volume 
of the Asiatic Researches ; where they are recorded 
in evidence that seemed so clear that it will be very 
interesting to know how Dr. Bhau Daji can upset 
it. Dr. Hunter, I see, tumbles into the same pit, 
and it is high time we were both reacwed, 

With regard to Temples and Caves in Western 
India, Dr. Khan Daji may be in possession of infor- 
mation not now available to the general public ; but 
Ihave seen nothing yet in print that shakes my 








Ihave proceeded: but there is nothing I desire 
more than that any mistakes I may have committed 


should be rectified, and that others may thus be | 


tuated by theae feelings, as soon as Tsaw a report 
of the discussion in the Bombay papers, 1 wrote a 
private letter to Dr. Bhan Daji, in which I explain- 
ed to him that I was preparing for the press a se- 


cond edition of my “ History of Architecture,” and . 


how undesirable it wee for the good cause we both 
had et heart that these errors should go uncorrected, 
and promising the fullest acknowledgment of any 


sasistance he might give me in escertaining the 


truth, That letter be has had in his possession now | 


for « twelvemonth ot least, bot he has not yet 
condescended to take the slightest notice of it ; and 
J am therefore indneed to ask him publicly to make 
good his statement ; inssmoch as by doing it in 
print and in the form of an answer to this letter, he 
will secure to himself, without dispute, all the credit 
doe to his superior knowledge and sagacity. 
London, bth July 1872. Jas, Frrovason. 
NOTE ON THE “GAUL! Rar" 


Tam gied to eee this subject noticed by Mr. 
Sinclair, (p. 2M), snd I should wish to see more 
contributions 





a to our stock of information on the | 


subject. If every reader of the Indian Antiquary 
who knows spything, however small, bearing on 
the question would but contribute his mite, our 
store of kuowledge might be considerably in- 
creased, I have come across many traces of 
the so-called Gani B4j in Gondwina, bat the 
subject has never emerged out of the phase of misty 
tradition in which it isenveloped. The easiest soln- 
tion of the mystery ia to refer to it an ante-Aryan 
period,—easiest, Ll say, as being incapable of con- 
tradiction by acteal proofs, but this cannot be ac- 
cepted for many reasona, All over the Bsitool and 


Chindwara districts are found groups of monumen- | 


tal stones, three or four feet high, and sculptured 
over with equestrian and other figures. On enquiry, 
these are always referred by the people to the Ganli 
Raj ; at most these stones cannot be-above a century 
ottwoold. The modern race of Gaulia and Abira 
do not erect ench monuments, but the Godria or 

and the analogons tribe of “ Bhorwarn” 
in Gujarat do erect somewhat similar monuments, 
only of wood instesd of stone. It is quite clear 
that the villagers of the Sithpira highlands fully 
believe in the existence in former times of a Ganli 
RAj, but they can throw no further light on the sub- 
ject. The following is the only tale I have ever 
heard making apy definite allusion to the rule of 
the Ganlis, and it is curious inasmuch as it seems to 
bring the rfj within the range of « comparatively 
recent historical epoch. ‘The Chandris or hereditary 
Patels of Chindwara are a well-to-do family of 
Rakbansis, an offshoot of the Rajput stock, and the 


faith in the general correctnest of the data on which | 


| Ceylon, was aleo unclassified 





ancestors were formerly in the service of the 


Gond Rijas as military retainera, and that on 


change of ideas on this i problem. 
Bombay, Zand July 1872. W. Ramsar, 





THE KHAJUNA LANGUAGE. 
Srt,—I have lately confirmed some observations 
formerly made by me as to the classification of the 
Kajunah language, of which Dr, Leitner hes 
been a chief exponent. 

This language has hitherto remained unclassified, 
and the reason is a simple one, becanse it has no 
neighbouring congeners. It certainly has no con- 
nexion with those languages with which it is inter- 
mixed in Dr. Leitner’s vocabularies, 

The group of languages which furniah the key to 
it is that of the aviwe Wangs, Falashae 

BlackJews), Fertits, Dizzelas,and Shan 

alis of Abyssinia; but with these are also con- 
nected those of the Abkhass in Cancasia, of 
Ss Ea na oni aes ena 

n : la : = Ce 
American eat tre’ thes related. 7 oki 
_ The Rodiya, the Innguage of the Pariahs of 
Leyio - It will be seen that 
it belongs to the same general family as the Kae 
junah. Thereis little direct resemblance between 
the Rajanah and the Abkhaas, or between the 
Kajunah andthe Rodiya, but the relati 
of each is rather with the Abyssininn class. One 
chief reason for calling the attention of the readers 
of the fndian Antiquary to the subject is for the 
Sorae aoe ear 

ear ind hi. 

Endia. The group Wisc] havervomed co enteceh 
—the Siberio-Nubian—must have had posession 
the whole of India before the Dravidians. 

St. George's Sq., Mth Feb. 1872. Hyroe Ciaare. 
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a es OO —— 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF GRANDEES OF THE MUGHUL COURT. 
Br H. BLOCHMANN, M.A, CALCUTTA MADRASAH, 
(Continued from p. 76.) 
OH TITLES, 


SHALL say, by way of introduction, a few 
words about the titles that were in use at 
the Dihli Court. 

The kings up to the time of Babar had the 
title of Sultin; with the Maghuls the higher 
title of ‘ Pddishih' came into use. In fact we 
find that the Mughol dynasty brought a new 
court ceremonial to India. The word ‘sulin’ 
is an Arabic noun and means ‘ power,’ It then 
became, like wther abstract nouns, a title; but 
it is still used in the sense of ‘saltanat,’ or 
‘role.’ ‘Salat’ is an old Shemitic root. In 
Chaldee we have ‘shallit,’ in the books of Da- 


niel and Ezra, which is used in the sense of 


‘strong,’ and as a substantive, ‘a prince,’ whilat 
in Hebrew it occurs in Ezekiel in the sense of 
‘a hard, impudent woman.’ In Arabic, the 
root ‘ealata,” like its cognates ‘ealada’ and 
*galaba,’ means ‘to be hard,’ and its secondary 
meaning ‘to role’ is generally ascribed to Syriac 
influence. The word sultdn occurs very often in 
the Qordn; but it has there the meaning of hukm, 
and refers chiefly to that power which a prophet 
as such has over men: The meaning will be- 
come atill clearer when we compare Act. Apoat. 
VIIL. 19, where the ifer's, or power communi- 
cated by laying the hands on any one, ia trans- 
lated in Syriac and Arabic by ‘ sultan.” Among 
the Arabians the use of the word ‘sultin’ as 
a title belongs to the times after Muhammad. 
The pre-Islamitic Arabians used al-amur, malik, 
shaikh, and later al-eali, in the sense of ‘a king." 
Some Arabian chiefs had peculiar titles, Thus 
‘tobba’ was the title of the kings of Yaman; 
and foreign kings were called by their foreign 
titles, as kierd (king of Persia), gaigar (‘ Cesar’, 


Emperor of Constantinople), &¢. The first clear | 


case of ‘sultdn’ having been used as a title 
belongs to the time of Ruknuddanlah deputy 
over Fars under the Khalifah almouti 'billah, 


who bestowed it, according to Abulfidd, in A H. | 


338, or A D. 949, upon his nephew "Imid ud- 
daulah. A later, though better known, example 
refers to the reign of Mahmid of Ghazni, who 


in 893 A.H., or 1002 A.D., dignified Khalf | 





* In the title of the Princesses, the name was inserted be- 
tween Sultdn and Segem : thus Sultda Zebunced Begum. 


ibn Ahmad, the governor of Sijistén, with the 
title of * Sultén.” 

From this time the title of ‘ Sultan’ becomes 
common, and is occasionally interchanged with 
the Persian Shahinshdh or Pddishdh, or the Tur- 
kish KAdgdn or gddn. The idea of dependence 
on the Khalifahsof Baghddd was always im- 
plied, and the early Sultins of Dihli, Jaunpur, 
&e., tried to confirm their claims as reigning 


princes by calling themselves ndgirw amsril 


mtiminin, helper of the commander of the Faith- 
ful, or mumiddu khalifatilldhi, assister of the 
Khalifah (vice regent) of God, &c., and sending 
embassies to Baghdid, and later, to Egypt with 
presents to obtain the coveted acknowledgment 
(tagitl) as lawful rulers, Babar, however, and 
his descendents based their right upon conquest, 
and from his time the emperora of Dihli are 
styled Pddishéh or Pddishdh i Ghdzi. . 

That the title of ‘ Pédishih’ waa looked upon 
as a higher tide than ‘ Suitin,"is best seen from 
the fact that from the time of Babar the word 
Sultdn, and in two instances the word ‘ Shdh’ 
also, became the title of the Imperial princes, 
and ‘ Sultdn Begum’ that of imperial princesses, 
whilst the sons of princes, i.e. the grandsons of 
thereiguing emperor, were called ‘Shdhzddahs.’* 
Immediately after the conquest of Dibli under 
Iititmish (Altamsh), we find that the princes also 
were called ‘Sultan,’ and the grandees * Maliks," 
a title which was only abolished by Bébar, 
From the time of Balban, we obserre that the 
princes get the title of * Khan,’ or higher 
titles as Khdnkhdndn, Ulogh Khan (great Khan) 
and Ikit Khin (young Khin). Under Babar 
and Homiydn we also see the word * Mire’ 
applied to them, which is a Persian usage, and 


later we find that two Princes, Khurram (Shab- 
jahén) and Mohammad Mu’aseam (Bahddur 


Shah), got the title of Shah, which they even 
retained after accession, 

The queens had the titles of * Malikah," 
‘Malikah i Jahdn,’ ‘ Makhchimah Jahan’ (pr, 
served by the world), &c. Under the Mughuls 
the title of Pddishth Begum appears (Nur Jahdn 


eS 
| for the sons of the emperor ; but the word isthen , 
00 epithet rather than a title, pein 
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and Mumtdz Mshall); other wives had the titles 
of Begum, Bind, Khinum, Gahibah, and Bibi, 


and were by outsiders and a. court often geo- | 


graphically distinguished as Akbardbiddi Mahall 
(the Lady), Aurangébddi Mahall, &c, 
Within the harem the principal queens held dar- 
bars and conferred titles. Standing epithets 
were also common; thos Akbar’a mother is in- 
variably called Mariam Makéné (holding the 
rank of the Virgin Mary); Jahidngir’s mother, 
a Hindd princess, Mariam wezamdni (the Mary 
of the age); Mumtéz Mahall, Mahdi ‘alyd (tho 
high cradle); Odham Bai, the mother of Ahmad 
Bhah, Gdhitah Zameni (the Lady of the age), &e. 

The grandees, aa mentioned above, had the 


title of maitk before the Mughula, The early | 


kings of Dihli rarely conferred titles as personal 
distinctions, There were, of course, titles at- 
tached to officers, as vasir, finance minister; 
élivrbak(fordkhurbeg), masterof the horse ; ddd- 
buk,chief justice; bérbak, master of ceremonies; 
‘driz, presenter of applications; sarjdnddr, 
quarter-master general; shilnah-i-pil, master 
of the elephants; dahir, councillor; barfd (the 
Latin veredus), the court intelligencer; Eotwdl- 


bak, the commandant of the capital and the | 


palace; the Cadr-i-jahdn, who conferred lands 
as madadma'dsh, ranking as highest authority 


in law matters and higher than all Maliks and — 


Princes; Vakil dar, or Vakil-i-dar, the Vakil 
of the * Porte,’ and many more; but with the 
exception of titles conferred on princes, | think 
but few: Malis in the beginning of the Dihli 
empire got titles. It was as if the idea still 
lingered among the courtiers thatthe Ehalifah 
alone was the fountain of honours, This did not 
prevent the Maliks from assuming titles as 
Zafar Khin (a favourite title), Nugrat Khan, 
&c, and poeta and flattering dependents 
may have given currency to such assumptions. 
The power of the Maliks was almost absolute, 
and inscriptions shew that they even assumed 
the epithets of royalty, leaving the emperors 
nothing but the thutbeh and sikkad, the honour 
of the Friday prayer and the right of striking 


coins. From the time of 'Alduddin and Firis-— 


shah tithes become more common, and are a re- 
eognized institution under the Lodis and the 
*Tkhad formerly been customary with the 

‘he ail shal: cure hacia be dhe dorenanmn at 





Afghins, when the royal power was.on a firmer 
basis. The title of ‘khinkhdndn’ was the 
highest, and ‘Khan Jahin' was the second in 
rank. Under the Moghuls, the Padishih was 
considered the sole fountain of honours, and the 
power of the nobles being limited and confined, 
they were anxious to obtain personal distinctions 
for which formerly there had been no need. 

The Maghul emperors considered themselves 
the lawful ralers of the whole of India. The 
existing dynasties in the Dak’hin, or Hindi 
rijes, were invariably ascribed to the fact that 
Timor left India; and the founders of dynasties 
were only successful rebels: Thus there was a 
constant reason for attacking and reducing in- 
dependent states and restoring the empire to its 
old limits. The titles and rights of indepen- 
dent kings were never acknowledged by the 
Mughal emperors; the kings of the Dak’hin are 
never even called ‘ Sultins," and had to be satis- 
fied with general epithets as Adkim, wll, 
marshin, or dunydddr (holders of worldly pro- 
perty—a word successfully coined by Abulfaxl), 
and no Hindi Rajah was called otherwise than 
maminddr, until he had made his submission, 
when he received the title of Rajah from the 
emperor and entered the service of the Maneab- 
dirs, From the time of Akbar, the snecession 
in Hindi reigning families required the sanction 


| of the emperor, and the tilak, (or gashgaA, as 


the Muhammadans called it) was, in the case of 
great R&jahs, put on by the Emperor himself, 
Aurangzib, from religious motives, abolished the 
custom.* 

The Hindis had different titles from the 
Mohammadans, wis. Rand, Mahdrijah, Re 
Réwul, Rajah, Rai, Rai Rayan, lassen 
These titles were conferred. * Mahirajah’ occurs 
rarely and only in later times; but Rajahs 
often assumed it or were so called by their 
subjects. There is no case on record that the 
title of Khin was ever conferred on a Hinda, 
though many assumed it or made jit part of 
their names; and similarly, the title of Rajah 
was néver ‘ conferred’ on Muhammadsna, though 
now-a-days there exist a few Muhammadan 
Rijahs.t Epithets also occur; thnus—Man 
Bingh was called ‘Farzand’, or‘son': several 
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Jaipir Rajahs were called ‘Mirzi Rajah’, or | ‘ Beg’ was ever conferred 


Sardmad-i-Rajahdi Hind,* Bahadur, &c. But 
the Hindda were worse off.aa regarda titles than 
the Mubammadana, 

Tn trepting of Mohammadan titles, we must 
carefully distinguish those which were conferred 
from such aa were assumed, First of all, the 
tithe of ‘Nawab’ was never conferred. The 
word is said to be a corruption of nuewib, the 
plural of ndib, a deputy. The singular occurs 
in néib vasir, ndib birbak,t and other ante- 
Mughol titles attached to offices. But ‘ Nawab’ 
and ‘Nawab Cahib' occur as epithets on inserip- 
tions and in prefaces to books as early as 
Akbar’s reygn. Again, the word ‘ Bahiddaur,’ a 
Turkisu word meaning ‘ brave," was only used 
asanepithet, Ahmad Shih used it as tithe and 
ordered his name to be read in the Friday prayer 
as‘ Muj’ihid uddin Mohammad Abd nagr Ahmad 
Shih Bahadur.” Hence also | bahddur,’ 
the name by which the E. I. Company is still 
known in India. The modern ‘ Khan Bahidur’ 


isin Bengal, by permission assumed by Muham- | 


madan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindi 
Deputy Magistrates assume ‘ Rai Bahadur’: jt 
stands, of course, for ‘ Khan-i-Bahiddur,’ ‘the 
courageous Khan.’ The compound, however, 
is a modern abnormal one ; for ‘ Khan’ wag con- 
ferred by the Dihli emperors, and so also 
‘ Bahadur’ and“ Bahadur Khan," but not ‘ Khan 
Bahadur.’ 

The word ‘ Khan’ is a Tarkish word, mean- 
ing ‘ king," ‘ prince.’ Thus we still say AAdn- 
-Bukhdrd, the King of Bukhdrd, for ‘Sul- 
fan-i-Bukhérd,’ which is also used. The title 
when conferred, had a high reputation. The 
word occurs also, as is well known, ss part 
of names, especially in Afghin names, and 
in many parts of India it is looked upon as 
hereditary. In fact,according to Sher Shah I 
think, the Afghans and their descendants are 
all Khdns. But the tithe of Khan which the 
emperors conferred was the Turkish title and 
ranked above Begor Be (the abbreviated form 
of Beg). There are no cases on retord to show 
that the Moghul emperors ever conferred ‘Beg’ 
or ‘ Be,’ but many instances can be cited where 
foreigners with the title of Beg, after several 
years of service, received the title of Khan and 
then dropped the ‘Beg.’ I am not sure whether 


—$—$—$_$_$— rrr —— EE 
* [ have seen in moder times the barbarous sardmadah 
for srdmad. 


eee dee ne Renton beara) and 
e/edymt. Besides the above we have to say 
Ende Khdaia, Khin Jahinr Whar thes, hae Doce 


| gradually brought the real name of 


by the early Dihli 


. mperors, or whether the Turks looked upon it 


as hereditary; but it was often used, 
chiefly in official titles and in the form ‘ Bak 't 
The chief facts which we have to remember 


grandee, when the former holder had died, or 


had, through misconduct, lost it, Hence such 


titles, from their limited usage, were much 
valued; in fact they ranked so high that they - 
the owner 
into oblivion, Akbar's third Khdnk is 
generally known in history ag ‘the Khdn- 
khinan,’ but his real name Mired "Abdorrahim 
is rarely mentioned. There were many titles 
to which, from historical recollections, an un- 
usual estimation attached, such as Khén Jah: 
Khdn Zaman, Vasir Khén, Agaf Khén, A’zam 
Khan, Ishim Khan, Sher Khan, Rustam Khan, 
Bahidur Khan, &c., and the emperors only 
conferred them for most distinguished services, 
As these titles recurred in different reigns, dis- 
tinguishing epithets were used; thus we find a 
Khan Jahdn-i-Akbarshihi and a Khan J ahiin-i- 
Shéhjahdni, With the increasing number of 
the grandees after Akbar’s reign the emperors 
had to invent new titles, and often availed 
themselves, for this purpose, of eventa or pecn- 
liar cireumstances connected with the service of 
agrandee, Thus Jahdngir rewarded ® deserving 
officer who had first brought him the good news 
of a victory with the title of Khushkhabar Khan, 
and another with that of Muarrikh Khan, for 
a knowledge of history; and Shabjahar con- 
erred descriptive titles as Qal'ahddr Khan, | 
halldir Kidn, Dindér Khan, &e, pariadnng 
ceived titles a3 Masih uzzamdnf (the 
Messiah of the age), Masihulmulk, Hakim ul- 
mulk, and so on, and many a court doctor rose 
to high military commands, Geographical titles 
Were also in use, as Huimi Khan, Ghaznin Ehan, 
Khafi Khan (from Khaf, or Khawiif, in Khuré- 


ned 
Ber sae, mak, Aon th Td 
ralebie irometr gf the Pade Rises oa 
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d4dolmulk. Compounds with ‘daulah,’ which 
had been in common use under the Khalifahs 
and the Ghaznawis, and later with the Dak’hin 
kings, were revived by Jahangir, who dignified 
his father-in-law (shids Beg, father of Nir Ja- 
hén, with the title of 'timad uddaulah, and by 
Shéhjahén who gave the father of Mumtaz 
Mahall the title of Yamin uddaulah. In the 18th 
century, however, compounds with ‘daulah’ be- 
came common, In general, the titles became high 

when the emperors had become pup- 
pets and derived an unexpected revenue from 
the sale of titles both personal and indicative 
of duties that were never to be performed, or 
from presentations at court and the bestowal of 
coats made of sprigged calico as dressesof honour. 
The power of conferring honours, and the 
general belief that only the Emperor of Dihli 
could confer them, remained for years after the 
last silver-plating of the audience hall and of 
the throne itself had been put into the melting 
pot; the E. |, Company reigned and coined in 
the name of the ‘great Mogol ;’ the Nawab Va- 
zirs of Audh did not dare, before 1819, to as- 
sume the title of Pddishah; and till within the 
last ten years, or even now, some independent 
ralers coin in the name of Shah ’Alam. 

Another claes of titles may be mentioned. 
Jahangir introduced compound adjectives ending 
in jang as Firdzjang, Nugratjang, Haibatjang, 
Mahabatjang,* &c., which were placed after the 
principal title, These additions, also, became 
common in the 18th centary, and were often as- 
sumed, Thus in the early (Bengal) history of 
the K. L. Company, we hear of Colonel Clive 
Bahédur Galibatjang,f and Mr. Verelst, Mons. 
Las, and other distinguished Europeans were 
similarly honoured. 

Turkish titles as Tarkhan, and Ulugh Khan 
and Afghan titles, as Ulugh Es oi jlis-i- Tk h- 
tidr, Majlis ulmajalis, Masnad i ’Ali, &c., disap- 

entirely under the Mughul emperors. 
The ‘ Malik ulumard,’ or principal grandee of the 
courts of the early Dibli kings became, under 
the Mughuls, the ‘Amir ulamara,’ and the title 
was, after the reign of Akbar, generally given to 
the Khankhénans. 

The right of displaying a flag and beating the 
kettledrum (naggdrah) was as much valued as 
atitle. Vazirs, or Diwins generally received 


* Meaning either victorious, or dreadful in war. 

+ /. «. hard in war. 

I The Dudbs of the Panjab aressid to have been called 
by Akbar, (1) Bist J@andhar or Bisat J@andhar; (2) Gari | 








on appointment, a golden penbox or a golden 
inkstand. The Khénkhdnan also, as commander 
of the emperor’s contingent, ¢. ¢. the standing 
army, received insignia. What they were isnot 
quite certain; but flags of a peculiar kind 
formed part of them. All insignia were re- 
turned to the Emperor on death or dismissal. 

I now proceed to the biography of — 

VAZIR KHAN HAKIM ‘ALIM UDDIN. 

He was born at Chiniot, in the Rachné 
Dudb,t a town to whose Shaikhzidahs the re- 
nowned Se’dullah Khan also belonged Ali- 
muddin entered the service of Prince Shah- 
jabén as a doctor, but he was often in civil 
employ and accompanied the prince in the war 
with the Rand. He was the constant attendant 
of his master, even during his rebellion, and 
assisted him with 10 or 12 lakhs of rupees of his 
own property. When Shabjahdn stayed at Janer, 
he was treasurer~to the prince, and was, after 
Mahabat Kh4n, the most influential officer. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a com- 
mander of 5,000, received a flag and a kettle- 
dram, and one lakh of rupees as a present. In 
the Sth year of the reign, he received the title of 
Vazir Khan, and marched with 10,000 horse 
from Burhdnpdr upon Daulatabéd ; but as Fath 
Khdn, the governor, sent to him his eldest son 
with the peshkash, which Fath Khan had hesi- 
tated to pay, Vazir Khan returned to court. 
He was now appointed governor of the Panjab, 
an office which he held for seven years. In the 
14th year of Shihjahdn's reign, he was appoint- 
ed Gabahdar, of Agrah. He held this office for 
ten months, when he died (2let Jumdda L 1051, 
or 18th August 1641, A. D.) It is said thata 
short time before his death, on passing one day 
into Agrah over the Hatiépal Bridge, his 
horse fell, The fright seems to have proved 
injurious to him, for on his return home he made 
an inventory of his property and sent it to the 
Emperor to whom, according to custom, the 
property of every Amir lapsed. He died imme- 
diately afterwards. 

He is said to have been simple in his mode of 
living and in dress ; his faithfulness towards his 
master was proverbial, “ Loyalty and piety,” 
he used to say, “ are twin sisters.” 

Vazir Khan's name is well known up to the 
present day in Lahor and Chiniot. In Lahor, 
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he built a bath, a bazdr, and several houses, and 
also the Jami’ Masjid, which is still known at 
Lébor as the Vazir Khin’s mosque. The in- 

on it shew that it was built in A. H. 
1044, or 1634-85 A.D.— 

Sal i térikh ia binde Maajide ‘ilimakén. 

Az khirad justam, baguftd “ sijdahgahe ail i fai.” 

‘I pondered to finda chronogram for the building 
of this noble mosque, and discovered the words 

‘sijdahgahe ahi i fasl, a place of worship for 
the good.’ 
The other chronogram is better— 

Térikh in binge pursidam ax khirad. _/ 

Gufté bigo kik“ bani i magjid Vaxir Khin” 
in which the words bani i Masjid Vazir Khan, 
* the builder of the Mosque Vazir Khan,’ will be 
found to give 1044, Like other buildings in 
Léhor, the mosque was desecrated by the Sikhs, 
who are said to have killed swine in it and 
used the interior as a stable, 

Vazirabad, in the neighbourhood of Labor, 
was also founded by Vazir Khan. In Chiniot, 
his birth place, he built the brick wall of the 
town, erected many houses which he gave away 
to the inhabitants, as also a bdzdr with shops, a 
mosque, an inn, a Madrasah, an hospital, and 
besides he dug several wells. “In fact, he ad- 
orned his native town as no other Amir in India 
has done,” (Madsir ul-Umaré.) Though he was 
anxious to revisit his native town he found no 
suitable opportunity for doing so. 

Vazir Khan's son, Salah Khan, served under 
Aurangzib as Mir Tozak. In the 29th year, he 
received the title of Anvar Khan, was appointed 
Diroghah of the establishment of servants, 
and died in the 36th year of Aurangzib’s 
reign, 

The title of Vazir Ahdn was first held, under 
Akbar, by the brother of "Abdul Majid Agaf 
Khan, the conqueror of Gondwanah. His 
biography will be found in my Ain translation 
(p. 853). Under Jahangir, the title of Vaztr 
Khén was again conferred, namely, on Muqim, 
who served as Assistant Finance Minister and as 
Diwdn of Bengal, but he rose to no importance, 
Under Shahjahan, as we saw above, the title was 
conferred on 'Alimuddin of Chiniot. In order 
to complete the series, I shall now give a short 
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biography of the grandee who held the = 
Vazir Khan under Aurangzib. 


VAZIR KHAN, MUHAMMAD TAHIR KHURASANL 
Muhammad Téhir was born at Mashhad 
in Khurasén. He served Prince Aurangz{b as 
treasurer, and had the reputation of being a 
good soldier. In the 10th year of Shahjahdn’s 
reign, Aurangzib ordered him to invade, to- 
gether with Maldji, the Dak’hini, the district of 
Baglanah, which the emperor had given 
Aurangzib as an ditomgh4 tenure. Muhammad 
Tahir invested Mulher, the stronghold of 
the Bharji of Baglinah, and forced him to sub- 
mit. The district received a financial settlement, 
and Tihir remained as governor in Mulher. 

In 1062 (A.D. 1652), he was appointed by 
Prince Aurangzib as his ndib, or vice-governor 
of Khandesh, where he remained for several 
years. When Aurangzib, in 1068, left Burhan- 
par to march against Dard Shikoh, he left Tahir 
in Khandesh, gaye him the title of Vazlr Khdn, 
and conferred upon Py tng gn ~ of a flag and 
a kettledrum.’ After Aurangzib’s accession 
(Ramazén, 1068), Vazir Khén was called to 
court, Mir Jumlah having been appointed 
governor of Khindesh, and was made, in the 
Srd year, gibahdér of Ainahi In the 6th year, 
he accompanied Prince Muhammad Ma’azzam 
to the Dak'hin, and was again sent to Khandesh 
asgovernor, In the following year, he was ap- 
pointed to Malwah* and received a full com- 
mand of 5,000. He died in Malwah in 1083 
A. HL, or A.D, 1672. 

“ There is a spot in Anrangabad, still called 
after his name, where he had a villa, The 
part of Aurangabdd between the ‘ Little Tank’ 
and the tomb of Islim Khién of Mashhad, 
was founded by his elder brother Mirza Mah- 
nuid and is hence called Mahwidparah. His 
son, Muhammad Taqi Khén, was Bakhshi and 
Wagqi’ahaawis, or intelligencer, aud died in the 
10th year of Aurangzib, He built a palace at the 
Little Tank in Mahimtdparah “ which still stands.” 

Another nephew of Vazir Khin is Rafi’ Khan, 
who was for some time Faujdir of Bans Bureli 
(Rohilkhand). He was a poet and wrote under 
the nom-de-plume of Bazil (liberal). His large 
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work, entitled Homlah i Haidari, contains | The last Bhéo Singh in the beginning of 


40,000 verses in Mutagérib metre, and describes 
the wars of the Prophet. 


THE RAJAHS OF NURPUR (DISTRICT KANGRAR). 

Niirpir lies north-west of Kangrah, on the 
Jabbarkhad, a small tributary of the Chakki, 
which flows into the Bish. Its old name, 
Dhameri, the “ Temmery” of old travellers, was 
changed to Nurpir by Rajah Basi in honour of 
Jahingir, whose first name was Niruddin. The 
Rajahs of Nurpir are generally called in Mu- 
hammadan histories ‘the zamindiérs of Mau 
and Paithadn.’ Mau was one of their strong- 
holds and was destroyed by Sh&hjahdn, and 
Paithén is the same as Pathankot, west 
of Nuirpér. Paithén or Pathdn is mentioned in 
the Ain asa parganah of the Bari Dudb, con- 
taining 199,872 big’hahs, yielding a revenue of 
7,297,015 déms(40 dims==1 Akbarshahi Rupee), 
and furnishing 250 horse and 2,000 foot ; and 
Dhameri is quoted as yielding 1,600,000 dams, 
and furnishing 60 horse and 1,300 foot. 

The zamindérs of Man and Paithan are first 
noticed in the very beginning of Akbar's reign, 
when Réjah Bakht Mall is mentioned as a 
supporter of Sikandar Sir whom Akbar, in 965 
A. H., besieged in Mankot. When Bakht Mall 
saw that Sikandar’s cause was hopeless he paid 
his respects in the imperial camp, and after 
the surrender of Mankot, accompanied the 
army to Lahor, where Bairim Khan had him 
executed on the ground that he had supported 
Sikandar Str. As his successor Bairém appointed 
his brother Takht Mall. I am not sure whether 
the names of these two Rajahs of Dhameri 
are correct, or whether the first onght not to be 
Takht Mall and the second Bakht Mall; for 
in every MS. of the Akbarndmah that I have 
seen, the two names are continually interchanged. 

Nearly thirty-two years later we hear of 
Rajah Bést as reigning zamindér of Mau and 
Pathin. It is not stated how he was related 
to Bakht Mall and Takht Mall; but the his- 
torians of the reigns of Shahjahdn and Aurang- 
zib look upon him as the founder of a new line, 
and give the following genealogical tree :— 

Rajah Bésd of N . (Dies 1022.) 


(1) Saraj Mall. (2) Médhd Singh. (8) Jagat Singh. 


|_ (Dies 1055.) 
1. Riélrip. @ Bhéd Singh, 
(Dies 1077.) (Muri Khén.) 
* Vide A‘in ° 
+ A'la translation, pp, af ant. 
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Aurangzib’s reign turned Muhammadan and 
received the name of Murid Khin. His de- 
scendants, according to the Madsir, stiil hold 
Shéhpdr, north-west of Nurpir, near the 
Ravi, and “he who becomes Rajah, takes the 
name of Murid Khén.” 
Ragan Basv.— When 


~~ 


Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, King of Kabul, 


(A.H. 990) made Lahor the capital, Basi did 
not pay his respects as he was expected to do, 
and the Emperor ordered Hasar Beg ; 

Umari*® to invade Man, But when he had moy- 
ed as far as Pathan, Basi, advised by Todar 
Mall, made his submission and went with Hasan 
Beg to court. In the 41st year, however, he 
rebelled again, and Akbar appointed Mirzé Rus- 
tam and Agaf | 


; 


ed the capital, Akbar heard that Bési was with 
Salim, and ordered an officer to seize him. But 
Basa was informed of thie and escaped to his hills. 

On the accession of Jahingir, in 1014 
(A. D. 1605), Bast paid his respects and was 
appointed Rajah and commander of 3500. In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dak’hin, and 
died, two years later, in 1022. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son— 

Sunas Matt.—He is said to have been s0 
unraly that Basi, from fear, imprisoned him. 
Jahangir after some hesitation, appointed him 
Rajah and commander of 2,000, and left him in 
possession of his paternal estates, Straj Mall 
served with Shaikh Faridt in the siege of 
Kangrah; but when he saw that the fort 
was on the point to surrender, he created dis- 
turbances in the camp, and Farid reported him 
to court as a rebel. Siraj managed to obtain 
Prince Shahjahdn’s intercession, and was par- 
doned. In the 11th year, Farid died and Kén- 
grah still held out. Straj then served with 
cE a od AN Sen 
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Shahjahdn in the Dak’hin. The prince, on his 
return, was sent to Kingrah, and though it was 
not advisable that Suraj should accompany him 
he was allowed to join the expedition and 
marched to Kangrah with Shah Quli Khin 
Muhammad Tagqi, Shahjahidn’s Bakhshi, Shab 
Quli was soon compelled to ccmplain of Siraj 
Mall, but was recalled, and Rajah Bikrimajit 
was sent instead. The time which elapsed 
before Bikrimajit could join his command was 
used by Siraj Mall for mischief. He allowed 
a large number of imperial soldiers to return to 
the jagir on the pleathat the war had lasted a 
long time and their outfit was bad, but told 
them to return when Bikramajit should arrive. 
He then plundered the whole district at the 
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| foot of the hills, which was the jdgir of Nir 


Jahdn's father, and when Sayyid Cafi Birha 
opposed him with some of the troops that had 
not yet left, he killed him, Bikramajit arrived 
in the end of the 13th year, and Stiraj Mall 
tried in vain to gain his favour by flattery. He 
therefore openly attacked Biknimajit, bat was 
repulsed, and Man and Nurpwtr, and the 
whole district, were occupied by the Imperialists, 
Suraj Mall fied to the hills and perished miser- 
ably soon after. Fort Kotlah also, which 
lies between Nurpir and Kangrah, was taken, 
and Miidhi Singh, brother of Stiraj Mall, who 
commanded it, together with his son, was sent 
to court (A. H. 1028), 
(To be continnerd.) 





ON THE BHAR KINGS OF EASTERN OUDH, 
Br W. C BENETT, B.C.S, GONDA, 


Tenge years ago I wrote of Dal and Bal, the 
great Bhar heroes of eastern Oudh, that they 


constantly appeared in the legends of any time 


between 1000 A.D. and 1400 A. D., and that — 


though they had eluded all my attempts to 
‘saddle them with a date, they probably lived at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. I have 
since succeeded in hunting them down, and the 
partial elucidation of a dark chapter of middle 
Indian history may prove interesting. 

The ancestors of the great Kanhpuria clan of 
Rajputs, Sahas and Rahas, are said to have com- 
pleted the conquest of the western half of the 
Pratabgarh district in Oudh by inflicting a de- 
eisive defeat on the Bhars, whose kings Tiloki 
and Biloki were left dead on the battle-field. 
A tradition of the Bais of Dhundhia Khera re- 


manes. Leaving legend for history, we. find 
that Firishtah, probably drawing Mhora the 
Tabakit i Nasiri, records that“In 545 (1246-47 
“A. D.) Sultan Nasiruddin marched through the 
“centre of the Duab, and took the Tilsindah (?) 
“fort, and in the same year advancing to- 
“wards Karra laid waste the villages of Dalki 
“and Malti and took prisoners a number of 
"their family and servants. This Dali and 
“ Malki were kings in the neighbourhood of the 
“Jamné, and had formerly royal stations at 
“ Kalinjar and Karra,” 

Dalman is about thirty miles to the west of 
Karra, the similarity of the names Dalki, Malki, of 
Firishtah, Dal and Bal of the Bais and general 


tradition, and Tiloki and Biloki of the Kanh- 


purias, the identity of the dates in the Bais, 


lates that Abhaichand, the founder ofthat house | Kanhpuria, and Firishtah’s accounts, and the 
in Oudh, defeated Dal and Bal on the banks of | identity of locality in all, place it beyond doubt 
the Ganges in the Roy Bareilly district, In my | that the Dalki and Malki of history are no others 
report on the chief clans of the Roy Bareilly | than the great Bhar Kings of tradition who fell 
district I have proved beyond reasonable doubt | in the desperate fight with the Muhammadans 
that Abbaichand and Sahas and Rahas were con- | under the walls of the Dalman fort. The date 
temporaries and lived early in the 15th century,” | of their death is therefore 1247 A. dD. That 
A third tradition states that Dal and Bal fell | the local account should have substituted Ibra- 
fighting with Ibrahim Shah Sharki of Jaunpur him Sharki for the earlier Muhammadan con- 
at Dalman on the Ganges, and near the boun-  queror presents no difficulty, as such mistakes in 
dary of the Roy Bareilly and Pratibgarh dis- tradition are of constant occurrence. 

tricts. The locality is fixed by the fact that a So much for the date, The next question 
large crowd of Abirs collects once a year at a is who were these Bhar Kings? We are helped 
mound, the reputed tomb of the chieftains, about | some way towards an answer by two inscriptions 
a mile from the fort,and offer milk to their | discovered at Kilanjar, and criticized by Lassen 


© Report on the Family Hisory of Roy Bareilly Clans, pp. 8, 17, and appendix, p it 
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Ind, Alt. TIT. 796 so4,) > roeshiseé: We2teidl < <Paai by Dowena IL-4) hy a eRe From these we find 
that a man whose name is not given, but who is 
deacribedas thefirst of his race (Pravaiéa rose to 
* distinction among the Kayaths of Kausambhi, 
and took the fortof Ajaygarh. He was followed 
in succession by Jahnu or Hirdka, Julhana, 
Gangidhara, Kamala, and lastly Milika. The 
last of this dynasiy of atx is identified by Lassen 
with Firishtah’s Malki, and him I have just 
proved to be the Bal of Bhar legend. The in- | 
scriptions, therefore, furnish us with the informa- 
tion that this Bhar dynasty lasted for six 
generations, and we may place its commence- 
ment at about 1100 A. D. or 150 years before its 
destruction by Nasiruddin. 

Mr. Sherring in his new book on Castes has 
given a tolerably accurate account of the popular 
idea of what the Bhars were, an idea which is 
confirmed by the condition of the Bhars still 
existing in this district of Gonda, They were 
aborigines and closely connected with the Cheru 
stock, and they were, and are still lovers of 
the forest, great hunters and gross feeders, 
with a passion for pork and wine, peculiar aaa 
mysterious religious rites, and a special aptitude 
for sorcery. Mr. Sherring may be in the right 
when he identifies them with the bearded figures 
found in middle Indian sculptures, though it is 
strange that he should have fallen into the 
mistake of attributing to them old cities of the 
Buddhist period, such as Sabet Mahet (Shra- | 
vasti), 


I am inclined to translate the unmeaning | but refrain from strayi 
“ Chanddl Bhor” of Al 'Utbi (Elliot's Hiss, subject, 





Ine. by Dowson, 11.46) by the words  Out- 
easte Bhawar" (Bhawar—Bhar; vy. Lassen, Ind. 
Alt, 1. 448, note") and to conjectare that, even 
at the time of Mahmud's conquest, a Bhar chief- 
tain flourished at a few marches to the south of 
Kanaoj. We are told that the Chandal Bha- 
tee always at war with the Hindus of that 
P 

Lassen goes on to state that he has no 
hesitation in identifying Paramalabrahman, the 
founder of the Chandel clan with Milika and 
the synchronism, and similarity of names may 
together be held to justify the identification, 

Thus much may be deduced from the above 
evidence,—at the time of the Ghori conquest an 
aboriginal tribe held a fortress not far south of 
Kanauj, and at about the end of the same cen- 
tury a chieftain of the same tribe took Kalanjar, 
and established a powerful kingdom, s 
_ from Malwa to Mirzapur and Faizabad, and with 
its principal strongholds at Kalanjar and Karra. 
The Bhar king did what aborigines in his posi- 
tion always do, and got himself admitted as ao 
Ka4yath into the Hindu caste system. His dynasty 
reigned fora century anda half and was over- 
thrown in 1247 A, D, His deseendants were 
promoted to be Chhattris, and are now known 
as Chandels. The rise of the aboriginal tribes 
is paralleled in the contemporaneous history of 
Kashmir, and was probably due to the action 
of some general canse. Of the change of 
caste I could easily bring other instances, 
ing into quite a new 





A SPECIMEN OF RASHMIRE—THE DASTAN SHEIKH SHIBLI 
If EASHMIEI VERSE. 
WITH AN [STERLINEAR AND A LITERAL TRASSLATION, 
Br G. W. LEITNER, Ph. D, 


1.03 hasrat Shetkh Shib der seman 
Was Highness Sheikh Shibli upon time 
Daeidt ladé ak wutshun yéts weddn, 
Disease afflicted one he saw much wept, 
pie Or tod Ed. vol. 
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Tére dupnas tahun meh réo-mut tit O's Azazil nishe-arshis pa ba-djé 
From there said: is to me lost beloved | Was the devil nigh to throne foot on place 

yar’ Maikut kian-malkan-hund peishwa 
friend Worlds of angels of ‘the guide (leader) 
Duptia Shetkhan: tzind wefadar yar Kibré sitin gaa = Azazil  tinati 


Baid the Sheikh: find out a faithful friend 
Sui gdr tednd yus na-rawi ta abind 
That mistress seek who not be lost till eternity 
Yar wutsktian ba-harur, 
Mistress faithful see thou in God, 
Tri dsaki— roomut; sui tshuind dr 
Thou wilt be lost. He is not far 
Tshéy besharét maine anit  (alibés 
Ts _ good-news meaning of this to the pupil 
Aail trewit ghair pazehd tedn-diinca? 
Reality quitting another waa it proper to seek 7 
2. Shabe aké Shakh bindir daede-sit 

Night one Sheikh ill pain with 
Daede sitin ashik katra peys kot 
Pain with tear-drop fell several 
Daedi sitin dif wéwun pat kunti 
Pain with reclined back side 
Nagehd Sheikhas tekrar sapnul 
Suddenly? to the Sheikh objection was 
Hatifé awd: loynas pur-ghazab 
Angel's voice struck full of wrath; 
flay Sheikho! yit kit tshukh bey adab 
Alas! OShbeikh! somuch why art  illbehaved 
Yd te disehe nd  dawéi-bandegi 
Or thon make not claim of devotion 


Nete hésehe raft-doh shermandigi 
Nor dost thon takenight-day § shame 
Tore sicin badji balad talibas 


From there he sent great calamities to the pupil 
Fore dopus hamd-u- thend = zulm nafs. 
From here, he said thanks & praise tyranny self. 
5. Sheikh Zuniin Misrien diith arifa 

Sheikh Zunun* of Egyptsaw a believer 
O's wadin dard-lad —_ahle-nafeh 
Was weeping pain-afljicted pions man 
Dopus Sheithan: tahukh tre wasil aminaa 
Said Sheikh: art thou arrived for certain 
Wasl kho-tai,t  waynj Kamik tahui 
Union has become now of what thing is 

famanna 
wish ? 

Tore dupnas;¢ ay Zuaun wutshte 
The other eaid: och Zunnn see 
Zité = mushird gin beytshagdn 
Essence creator, colour incomparable 

®* The name refers to the miraculous story of a fish pre- 
tenting the Sheikh, who was travelling in a boat, with » lost 
jewel, which he had been falsely accused of stealing, after 





| Shakl 
| The form Balanmto, became accepted not acceptel 


| Daed-ladan 


Pride with became Azazil accursed 

Girtié ~~ sitin Baba Adem —_Djeneti 
Weeping with Father Adam of Paradise 

Qahri: sitin kit weisil diirgai 
Wrath with how many who had reached far became 
Mihr sitin — kit gafil manzer gae 
Grace with how many ignorant accepted became! 
Balamas gau gabulas nagabal 


Saye Ashab Kahf gaw anja gabul. 
Dog of the Ashab Kahf became there was ac- 
cepted. 
4. Shabe-aké wud djenabé serwarin 
Night one wept His Highness the Chief 
Tshus bo khétzan safe-sanden muzhircn 
Am I fearing essence of him the Crestor 
Wuhin keyids tshum nabuwete peighamberi 
To this time is to me of prophecy the mis- 


Son, 

Til Ue Gael Bes sick na is to me then 
berkhori, 
SUCCESS, 

d. Sabri Ayid Yunus eukaria 


Patient Job, Jonas, and Zacharias 
Taille nawin dédezahmat tay beld 
To bear cansed pain of fatigue and calamity. 
Wutshte peish pid dw hazrat  snbiras 
See thou before what came saint “the Patient” to 
Ma: o dunyo shat badn niuntas 
Property and goods, health, body took from him 
Dirké tuleré géym tainds badanas 
Leech wasps worms he threw to his body 
war OAM na 
The afflicted strength (place) he knew not 
to weep 
Déh aké ak 2a qimd weyst pida 
Day one one two worm fell came. 
Bey tozian  — teakisdn téym mdz kits 
Again lifted up from rage it flesh ate 
Ahé! kodiin bey-kasd la-tshor gitu 
Ah! fetched out deserted helpless was 
Malkutkin malgin para para gédu 
Ofheavens angels torn torn were 
it had fallen into the water by accident. 

+ Or ‘khotai—than,’ : 

} Arifan should be put here to comnlete the metre. 
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Khés- pdnis és neda az abi 
To himself especially came voice from the Lord 


Nimi Sabir mandi tshhdwuth, ay 
The name of ‘ “patient” shame you have made 
nabi! 
Prophet ! 


Sani sittin sabr = ay «mG at wat kil? 
Us from patience came not hand so late? 


Kone tzoliut toutshet muchire® 
Why not endured, seeing the manifestation of 
zu-l-djelal? 
the Glorious ? 


Patience strength by kindness, send thou 

Tehdne taufig sit sabre hemehé 

Thy grace with patience I am taking 

Ziio —me ratshtam hamde nish yitna pameha 

Tongue my keep thou praise from than mt I may 
fall. 


Tithén sabiren thit kelamas po kusir 

Such to patients such words for fell a failing 
Timennishen hid tshis Ahmad beysabar? 
On that account what is Ahmad impatient? 


Tranalation, 


1. Once there lived a holy man, called Sheikh Shibli, 
who on one occasion saw a man weeping bitterly from 
excessive grief. The Shaikh said: “tell me O thou 
whe art plunged in sorrow, who is it that has 
caused all these tears?” The man replied: “because 
I have lost my beloved friend.” The Sheikh re- 
joined,—" seck [another] faithful friend, seck such 
a friend as thou mayest never lose, and find this 
faithful friend only in God. Thy fault only will 
it be if thou lose him, for he is never far.” Of this 
good-news the meaning to the seeker of truth is, 
that he should not abandon the reality of God's 
love for human friendship. 

2. One night the Sheikh was suffering from pain. 
The pain caused some tear drops to fall. He 
reclined on his back with the pain, and uncon- 
sciously gave vent to an expression of impatience, 
when an angel's voice struck his ear fall of wrath ; 
saying “why alas! O Sheikh! art thou so ill 
behaved ; cither thou shouldst make no claim to 
be a servant (of God), or thou shouldst accept with 
resignation continual suffering. On the one part 
great calamitics He sends to his servant, on the 
other the servant should give thanks and praise, 
considering his sufferings to be the consequence 
of his own sins.” 

3. Sheikh Zunun of Egypt once saw a believer—a 





* Is read both muchir “ who causes to ” and 
mashar “theatre, manifestation, exeation” by the Kashusirie, 


possessor of goodness, who was weeping and afflicted, 
Said the Sheikh “‘union with God’ as hast 


stored] to Paradise. How many Wasils [who had 
already attained to union with God] have not been 
rejected in consequence of the Divine wrath ! 
how many ignorant have not been accepted ! Balaam 
was first accepted and then rejected, whilst the dog 
of the Ashab Kahf® was accepted in His sight.” 

4. One night His Highness [Muhammad] wept, and 
said I fear Hiin the Creator, for though till this time 
he has continued to me the gift of 
pe a Soa en if it he continued to 

5. God caused patient Job, Jonas, and Zacharias. 
to bear the pain of trouble and misfortune, 


: 


2 


toleeches, wasps, and worms ; 
did not think it becoming to One 

worm fell to the ground ; be replaced it, when it bit 
his flesh with double rage. Deserted by 

and helpless as he was, he 
pierced the hearts of the angels of heaven. 
came a voice to him from the Lord. * Oh prophet ! 
thou hast disgraced thy name of ‘ the Patient’: for 
thou hast not learnt patience, though thou hast been 
so long with me. Why hast thou not endured seeing 
(that thy sufferings wero only] the manifestations 
of the Almighty ?" Job said “Oh Lord! hear thou 
me and send me patience and strength, It is only 
by thy grace that I can be patient; keep thou my 
tongue lest it cease to praise thee.” 

If such words were considered reprehensible in such 
patient saints, what will happen to me, [the author] 


: 
4 
RE 

qi 


“This story of Sheikh Shibli was composed 
the: post Ahmed ; in i’ there fe tho exeaten ee 
the sorrows and patience of Saints and advice 
for finding one’s true friend. It is ancient, and has 
not much Persian in it,” (Note of copyist found 
in the above poem called “ Dastan Sheikh Shibli.”) 

Note, 

Many of the vowel sounds in Kashmfri cannot 
be rendered by any known alphabet. Our trans- 
literation is merely an approach. Kashmfri is 
generally written in the Persian character, which 
still more feebly represents the sounds of that very 
SS ee i 


seven inne Companion of the cave, otherwise known as the 
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The Pronunciation of Kash- dered as fairly successful.® At any rate, the readers 


of the “ Antiquary” are now offered the first instal- 
ment of Kashmiri Li 





TRANSLATION FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF THE PRITHIRAJA RASAU. 
Br KAYI CHAND BARDAI. 


Tue ing pages are a paraphrase of the 
vik tele Wan oe 
the exception of the. portion, that is 


the first 136 stanzas containing about 1,500 lines. 

The book opens with invocation to Vishnu and 
mde ar Hag regst. commander. 
conversation with wife, in whi 
-hames and number of verses in the eighteen Purins, 
then follow some more hymns to gods, 

At stanza 48 begins the well known legend of 
Parikshita, and the serpent sacrifice of his son 
Janamejaya, after which comes the story of the 
foundation of Mount Abu by the Rishi Vasishtha, 
and the celebrated sacrifice which led to 


har, Chilukya, and Panwir, and finally, as these 
were unable to cope with the demons,the Chahuvans.t 
The first of the race was called Anal because he 
sprung from the fire; and after recording his vic- 
tories over the Daityas, Danavas, Rakshasas and 
objectionable beings in general, the bard briefly 
recounts the list of his descendants, saying nothing 
particular about any of them untfl he comes to 
Bisal Deb, the twenty-third in descent from 
Anal. 


Here the present version begins, and I leave it to 
tell its own tale.{- It is not in all cases a literal word 
for word translation. To those who read Chand for 
the sake of the historical, legendary, and geogra- 
phical nsqvarwenogers tg apeetioneny oer 

owing rendering y usefal 
pay li on the other hand, it is much 
useful to the philologist, who, while caring 





present a complete specimen of rhymed Kashmiri—Ep. 


Conf. Rajasthan, vol. 1, pp.'94, 95, where an extract 
Pages gry OG ep ml 


short. Here and there descriptions of scenery or 
of festivals are omitted. In all narrative parts, 
however, the paraphrase is close and exact, sluost 
approaching to a literal translation, 

I have compared it with the original as con- 
tained in a fairly correct manuscript in my posses- 
sion, and made such alterations as were necessary 


J. Beames, 


PRITHIRAJA RASAU. 


Tae causer of calamity to the world was 
Bisal Rai [the son of Balan Rai],—a great 
sinner, fond of riches: he did things that ought 
not to be done and things that ought to be done; 
terrible as an Asura, from mines he dag up 
wealth, he was blinded by lust (tam), he recol- 
lected not death (kal); right and unright he 
regarded as equal ; he acted not according to 
Rajniti, in many places, though a king he fixed 
customs not sanctioned ; he paid no respect to 
religion ; he abandoned the Vedas and followed 
the Tantras. Abandoning the bounds of right 
he abandoned also the bounds of good fame. He 
abandoned justice and followed injustice, No 
Atith (mendicant) was to be seen in his darbar, 
He heard his own ill name among men, For 
sixty-four years he ruled. He enjoyed not the 
happiness of a son. His body was subjected to 
age; he became like a stalk of poison. All 
his life was devoted to the desire of wealth and 
to kam. He was possessed by an evil spirit, he 
became Dhufidhi the Asura. The Yoginis 
worshipped him, riding in a lofty chariot with 
four wheels, he had swords in both hands, fire 
issued from his mouth. Stamping on the earth 
he shook it, His shout was like the shout of 


 —— 
t The version is taken partly from the Rds M4lé of the 
late Hon. A. K. Forbes, (vol. L. pp. 92-99), and partly from 
his notes written down from a ried voce translation into Guja- 
rati, read off from the Hindi by the well-known 
DiyAbhai, the Kaveshwar, who was five years in his service. 
Some verbal changes were made in copying the notes five 
years ago—Ep. 
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Indra® in the cities and towns, The nine 


as a ship reels under the force of the wind. 
The Devas who protect the world trembled, and 
the Digpalas groaned, He seemed a foremost 
Danava, as Vishnu in the form of Vairat. 
Birds, deer, men, and snakes fled from him,—hé 
roared so horribly.f . . . 

This Chahuvan daitya destroyed Abu. The 
country became void of living beings. In the 
jangal of Ajmer he lived many days, and an- 
noyed thingsmoveable and immoveablef. . . . 

Gauri, the queen of Sirang, went in her preg- 
nancy to Rinthambh. She was of the race of 
Jidava, on her mother’s side a Chahnvan. She 
had a son Anala Raja; he dwelt in Devagim, 
and was of great bashfulness. He was conti- 
nually studying religion. Sambhari Dévi loved 
him, and he communicated with her. Though 
absent he beheld Ajmer in his mind. Skilled 
was he in all sciences, a wrestler and fighter, he 
learnt many spells. Day and night he enjoyed 
himself in hunting, Sleep never overtook 
him. His two arms were long. Such was And 
Bhup: very strong and majestic; on foot he 
hunted deer, antelopes, and boars; blue bulls 
he bound and brought in. In the jangal, in the 
mountains, among the streams, the Rai wanders 
with kings. He learnt music, singing, and 
language: divine language he utters from 
his heart. When he gives away horses or 
elephants he thinks nothing of it. He waves 
his blood-stained sword in the way. The head 
ornament of the Chahuvan race in many kinds 
of qualities (/it. colours) Ana lived. Believing 
the earth to be his own, abandoning the wisdom 
of childhood, augry at some sayings of au enemy 
he asked his mother the story. The skill of 
archery is good, there is none like it—that skill 
Ana learned without fail with mantras too.§ 

He went to Gauri the wife of the king: 
“In whose race was I born that tell to me 


son! do not ask that question, from fear of 
which the tears start to my eyes, son do not 
ask for thy father.” The son exclaimed to his 
mother,—* I know not the race of my father's 
son. My father’s name the bards mention not. 
I have never potformed shraddh or presented 
handfuls of water (furpaa) to my father, O 
mother! from whose body am I sprung? Who- 


* Some MSS. read RE for €F, 
+ Four lines omitted, 
¢ A long piece omitted. 





(khands) sections of the earth began to 


e 


ever mentions my name speaks of me by 
mark of my mother’s family. . 
have slain my father I wish to take up 
(to seek revenge). If you will not tell 
father’s name I will quit the body, or throw off 
the load of this world’s affairs.” Thus 

Ani Narind, His mother, when she heard him, 
fell to the earth. “QO son, this matter should 
not be told, in my mind doubt arises. From 
the commencement even the Dinavas have been 


ri 


the 


> 


a 


are a man in mortal body. I am like Gan- 
dhari,j bat I see your face alone. The race of 
your maternal uncle you should receive as peen- 
liarly your own, i 

he built there the town of Sambhari: he dwelt 
himself in Ajmer in peace.” “ Bali Rai aban- 
doued the whole earth and seized on fame. O 


mother! Pandu’s sons abandoning the earth left _ 
calamity and attained delights. Sri Ram left — 


the earth (his kingdom). Sita was lost, his 


strength obscured. Nal Rai left the earth: on 


his heada stain fell. Harischandra abandoned 
the earth, in the house of the low he filled 
water, Know a king to be the adorner of the 
earth, the earth the adorner of a king,—the 
Devs the adorners of the heavens, the heavens 
the adorners of the Devs,—fame is the destroyer 
of unfame, unfame the destroyer of fame,— 
science is the destroyer of bad qualities, bad 
qualities the destroyers of scicnce,—-leath (hal) 
is the destroyer of Dharm, Dharm the destroyer 
of death. Parents and teachers are the 
adorucrs of children, children the adorners of 
parents,”"—thus Anal Raja spoke: the old tale 
of Sambhari he asked.—* How did Dhundha 
Rakshasa arise? How did Sarang Deva fight? 
This tell tome, explaining it,O! mother. How 
did a man become a Dauava, this seenys strange 
tome. Ifyou do not tell me the truth I will 


_ abandon my body. This certainly know." 
mother?” Mother Ganri says to her son—*0O | 


“ This story is not fit to be told, it is death 
prodacing, no hope is left of life. Oson! from 
hearing this story of the Dinavas the mind is 
destroyed, calamity was caused to your father 
and your father’s father,” 

“So saying you try to frighten me. You have 
no pityon me. The tales of the Rémdyana and 
Mahdbhérata 1 have heard throughout, O 
mother! No one asks the way to a place 
ee Se eo Faris 


or? 
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he does not wish to go to. How can one 
see a thing that is out of sight? How can 
one repeat that which he never heard? How 
can one seize what has no body ?” 

“ This story so great and unequalled you must 
not press me to tell; the ear that hears it is 
pained, nor is any advantage derived.” 

Anf said “ Mother hear my words: What 
happens to a man who hears a tale? In old 
times, how many Rishis, Raos, Saras, a..! Da- 
navas have existed : well known are the stories 
of them. Their fights and contests men sing in 
Sastra and Veda. This understand © mother! 
Why should I not hear? from speaking no ca- 
lamity occurs: that which fate has fixed upon 
assuredly bappens.” 

(St. 163) O Son! Hear this tale of old, in 
reciting which my voice trembles.* The Sage 
madeat Abu a fire-pit ; @ man came forth to 
whom he entrusted royalty, Of his race sprung 
a great and religious king, named Balan.f His 
son was Bisal Deva, who possessed al! the king- 
dom. In the yearof Vikrama 821{  Bisal 
mounted the throne, It was Friday the first 
day of the month, the light half of the 
month, the month Baisakh ; the thirty-six races 
assembled—Brahinans, bards, and all men ; Bisal 
was presented with the royal umbrella (chatret) ; 
he received the mark (tilak) of sovereignty on 
his forehead; the Brahmans repeated Vedas 
and verses of power (mantras), 

Bisal enjoyed as happy a state as that of In- 
dra ; he restored dharma and fame. In Ajmer- 
nagar dwelliug—his enemies subduing—Bisal 
reigned a pure reign. Many mighty citics he 
took ; in‘his reign the world seemed to be cover- 
ed by one nmbrelia. 

When the amubrella was place! over the heal 
of Bisal, and he was seated on his throne like 
an Indra, the Brahmans prepared a Vedi, they 
offered a sacrifice of the five flowors. The smoke 





repeating charms (mntras) performed his en- 

thronement, and gave hitn their blessing. 

Two of the caps were overiurnedion the groand: 

Seeing th» offering beforo (them, they) whispered 

Kuowing the Vedas, they remained silent :-— 

At an auspicious time, who would say aught in- 
auspicious ?* 


The assembly eriod ‘ Jay! day! Bisal Bhapa- 
la(earth-protector) " Thas raled Bisal Deva 
over Ajmer. 

He adoruel the city as if it had beea adoined 
by Vishvakarma (the architect of the gods). 
Abandoning irreligion, he cansod religion to 
flourish; sinfal deeds he songht not to perform. 
He exactel only his rights ; withoat right le 
imlulged not his avarice; the four castes were 
subservient to the Chahnvian ; the thirty-six races 
served him. Bisal Raja, the religious, shone 
resplendent asa Iova upon the earth, 

His Pat Raai was of the race of Parmar. 
From her sprauy Sarang Deva,—sho died in giv- 
ing him birth. The child he gave to a merchant 
(bania); the bauia’s daughter, whose name was 
Gauri, was bronght up with Sarang, From. the 
same breast they drank milk, they had one seat, 
oue bed. Wheu the maiden(Lsayd) became nine 
years old, Bisal Deva caased her marriage to be 
performed, After the marriage the bri 
went into the forest, there a lion slow him. 
Then the bania’s daughter took a vow of virgi- 
nity, abaniloning the world she degan to pete 
form penances. Very zrioved was Sirang Deva. 
Constantly le performed the worship of the 
Arihant; the Buddhist retigion he adopted; he 
Wore no swont, Raja hearing it beeame 
sorrowful. He sent for the prinee ( Kunwar), 


Bisal’s birth is S. 1606 or ALD. 
ul, and his death “ae. foal 
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and received him with respect. “Why did 
you adopt this religion? Abandoning shame, 
tell me thetruth. Is it because you are grieved 
at the death of the bania’s son? Such evil 
doctrine should not be listened to, which is de- 
structive of manhood and fame. You are of 
royal race. Remaining with Rajas in the fai- 
stretching forest, hunt the deer. Abandon this 
delusion ; let the Purinas be your guide ; listen 
to the MahAbharata and the Ramayana. Pride, 
generosity, the field of battle, protection of the 
fallen —this is our Dharma, these are the four 
attributes of royalty.” The Prince confessing his 
error attended to the advice of the Raja: that 
moment he called for, and bound on bis sword. 
The Raja, pleased, made him a present. “ Go 
thou to Sambhar and rule there.” He gave also a 
great elephant, clothes, a powerful horse, and a 
throne studded with jewels. “ Go, Kunwar to 
Sambhar.” Kayath Kirpal he made his minister, 
Makund his purchit—did Sérang Chahavin the 
lord of Sachaur, like to Narsingh. He gave with 
him from Kandhir and Lar, mighty Balochis, 
servants (hasham) with nobles of many castes, 
horses, elephants, men, carriages, charioteers and 
chariots. 

At thattime he sent for the bania: “ you must 
not go with the Kunwar—you have made my son 
a great fool.” He exclaimed in anger—* why do 
you thus punish me? Sambhari is close to 
Ajmer.” “ If you go there Iwill take your life.” 
So saying the king went with the prince, four 
chariots thrice told were filled with arms. At 
the distance of a yojan they made a halt. They 
enjoyed there all sorts of viands ; when it was 
morning the son fell at his feet. Asking his 
blessing he went, and arrived at Sambhar. 
When he arrived at the lake of Sambhari, with 
good mind, body and speech, ten buffalo calves 
he sacrificed; offering the Hom sacrifice he 
pleased the goddess, Bending his head to the 
Dert, he entered the town ; garlands and water- 
vessels were placed at the gates of the palace. 
Entered Sarang Deva into Sambhari the strong 
place; there assembled many Vaisyas and 
Kshatriyas; bending they touched the feet of 
the prince, Then Kayath Kirpal gave leave to 
the whole, To some he gave arms, to others 
dresses, according as they deserved and dis- 
missed them with compliments. Then Jada- 
vant Gauri came and touched the feet of the 
Parmar ; the skilled in omens pronounced that 


a good omen bad occurred, and that the Kunwar 
would have a good son. The daughter of the 
Rawat, Deva Raja, by name Gauri the Jide- 
vani* shone by the side of Siérang Deva as Rati 
beside Kama. 

Then returning Bisal the king hanted deer in 
the forest. Seeing a place well adapted for the 
purpose, the desire of constructing a tank arose 
in his mind. He examined the good place, 
where the streams flowed from the mountains, 
where the forest was good. He sent for his 
principal minister: ‘ cause a lake to be made 
here, such as that of Puskar.’t Having given 
this order he returned home ; joy without limit 
arose in his mind, Upon a throne he sat like 
Yadishthira, the son of Dharma,—did Bisal the 
king of men, the Indra of the world. Overhis 
head an umbrella, on each side stood chimara 
holders very beautiful to the sight,—like the 
two Ashwinis. The thirty-six races then as 
sembled—from head to foot nobly equipped. 
The king called them into his presence ; he pre- 
sented them with betelnut. The minstrels in 
their verses celebrated his praixe; the king, 
smiling, bent his head; the assembly shone 
like a constellation ; the Chahuvan in the midst 
like a moon. With compliments he dismissed 
them all. As they retired the bards pronounced 
a blessing. When a watch and five pals of the 
night had passed, the raja retired within the 
palace. Camphorp agar, sandal, musk, and 
other perfumes scented the place. It was redo- 
lent of precious essences which had been strewed 
upon it, An apartment well coloured, fit to 
inspire pleasure, therein rested the Raja. He sent 
for actors, for singers, and other amusements, 
He enjoyed the society of the Parmar’s danghter 
the (Put Ranf) favourite queen, who in beauty 
and youth resembled an Apearas, who was dear 
to him as his life, whom he forgot not for one 
moment. With her the delights of love always 
he enjoyed, and no other fair one did he 
ever look upon. The other wives being angry, 
met together, and all conspired to take from the 
king his virility. Then they sent maidservants 
to the Devi. Promising presents and rewards 
they called the Yogini on Sunday, they changed 
her dress, and caused her to enter the King’s 
door, Taking arms she gave them to the 
Darwin, thus she entered and went among the 
Queens, “Done, done, be your work,” she ex- 
claimed. They worshipped her, standing before 





© That is, be married Gaurt, a princess of the Jiday clan —J, B, 


¢ Or ‘square or oblong in shape. 
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her with joined hands. “For what cause have 
you called me hither to~lay. What woman 
taught you to call upon me.” All the rival wives 
said, “ Hear our grief. The Raja does not use 
our bodies, O! mother, except you, who can 
know the pain of a childless woman! The ar- 
row of having a rival wife pierces our hearts.” 

“If you please I will deprive him of life, if 
you please I will make the woman averse to him, 
if you please I will destroy desire within him, 
I will make the man’s body like a woman's. 
All the wives approved of this plan. “ At once, 
O mother ! perform this work,” they said. 

Sending for fire she performed hom, burning 
therein the flesh of dogs and asses, and pro- 
nouncing charms. At that moment his desire 
(kéin) became extinct. Making her presents, 
the wives dismissed the mother. “ Abandoning 
this city, go to another.” The Raja became much 
grieved at the loss of his virility, He took 
the vow of chastity* for four months. In Kartik 
month he wentto Pushkar to bathe, He heard 
mention of the greatness of Gokarna. He called 
for Jait Sing thy Golwala and said to him, “ you 
are expert (ndgar) in the knowledge of all coun- 
tries ; tell me all about the country of Gokarna, 
its mountains, rivers, tanks and jangals, 

* Maharaja there is the temple of Mahadeo 
(Siva), the river Banas, shy as a virgin is there, 
There is a great mountain three kos in height ; 
they who see the water which flows from it are 
delighted.” “ How far is it from Ajmer?” 
“ In a journey of two days one may arrive there.” 
The Raja mounted and went off to Gokarndes, 
He took great elephants with him, nobate (drums), 
and banners. The noise was heard in the ten 
directions. Enemies in various places, abandon- 
ing their own residences, fled into the jangal. 
In other kbhandas the noise sounded —_Bisal Raja 
reached Tachhitpara in the direction of Gokarna, 
There is a lofty mountain there, a swift 
river, many birds, gardens, and places sacred 
to'Siva; shaded retreats, creepers entwining the 
trees with leaves and flowers of various colours, 
plantains, and fruits, Koila, Chakors, peacocks, 
Sarases, beautiful to behold. Boars, lions, com- 

jes of deer:—the Raja seeing them was as- 
tonished. The place was very good : a place of 
rest, Worshipping Siva, all were happy. In 
the mountain was a cave where resided a Kinna- 
ra. Drops of water fell on his head from the 


ee 
* Under the circumstaoces ove would think this vow 


somewhat superfiuous : the meaning is that he be- 
somewhat spertoes Orricd menticoed J.B. 


roof, a company of lions were his attendants. 
The Raja coming sudden'y and touching his feet 
entreated him: “ Om! I praise Siva, I praise 
him of the great wisdom.” 

Fruits, flowers, and other articles, panchimrita, 
incense, and lamps he placed before him. Bath- 
ing (the idol) and offering gifts the Chahuvian 
prayed: “I praise the lord of Bhutas, dwell- 
ing in terrible places, in whose locks Gafiga is 
visible, from whose three eyes brightness like 
fire issues, on whose forehead is the moon, 
in whose throat is poison, on his neck the 
(rundmiila) necklace of skulls—the great Adi, 
whose voice is as the roaring of a lion, 
who is attended by Siddhas and Devas, whose 
body is smeared with the ashes of the funeral 
pile: I praise thee! I praise thee! L. praise 
thee! I praise thee! He who wears an elephant’s 
hide, who is surrounded by Virs and Bhairavas 
in a crowd, resting his feet on Nandi, attended 
by the four Vedas, and sixty-four Yoginis, 
round whom sound the drum and the kettle- 
drum (damru)t at the sound of whose footsteps 
Mera mountain shakes, the thunders; 
who holds the bow Piniéka in his left hand: I 
praise thee-! I praise thee! I praise thee! I 
praise thee! Him whom the liberated Siddhas 
and the Sadhaks, who seek liberation, worship ; 
who holds in his hand a trident, whose name is 
repeated by men, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, serpents 
and Yakshas, by Suras and Asuras, by Apsarases 
and Rishis, whom. Janaka and other Rishis 
from childhood worship. The earth, the winds, 
the air, the fire, the water, the sun and moon, 
the nine constellations, were created by thee. I 
praise thee! I praise thee! I praise thee! 
I praise thee! If thy name be called to mind, 
difficulties of the road, of the resting place, are 
removed, a karor of calamities is dissipated. 
Whose charms and spells bind all that travel in 
the sky, and in the earth, and disarm incurable 
diseases : worshipping thee whose sin would not 
be destroyed, the half of whose body is Gauri, 
who dwellestin Kailis? I praise thee! I praise 
thee, I praise thee! I praise thee!” 

So much praise the king uttered, worshipping, 
touching the god’s feet. The Siddha seeing it 
was astonished. “ This Raja is a vessel of 
wisdom.” The Siddha asked—* From what city 
do you come? of what family (gotra) are you? 
What is your name? Are you come here on 
pilgrimage, or bave you business with any one?” 
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“I dwell in Ajmerpar, lam of the renowned 
race of Chauhan; Bisal Deva is my name, O 
Siddha! I am come to perform ablutions.” 
The Siddha answers,—“ Hear O R&ja, my words. 
Since you have come to this land from your 
home,—iu this place is the unrivalled shrine of 
Mahadeva; always Apsarasas descend in the 
night. This place four men discovered: their | 
names will I relate, explaining,—Bhasmakir, 
Ravana, Madhu, Kaitava,—these dwelling here 
pleased the eva. The greatness of this 
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tohis own home. Travelling two days’ stages 
in one, Bisal returned to his home; he re- 
entered the city ; there was. joy in every house. 
In his ‘lofty mansion he rested, in the coloured 
hall of four colours :¢ in the apartment of the 
women of middle age, he told tothe Par 
miri all that had occurred. Excited by kdm, he 





*Whoen the pop maemiprepet way A 
it is allowed to them to eat fruit, 
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Apsaras go snd raise that mortal. 
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sent for ail his wives; the whole night he 
passed awake. All the wives were egitated, 
acking when before did Sambhu give such a gift? 
Night and day all slike the desiré of his mind 
found increase. Young, middle-aged, and old, all 
began to tremble at him. Sending for other 
men’s wives, for one ghari no one could restrain 
him ; if any attempted it, he would ran to slay 
him. The wives were terrified that he never 
rested from kim: even on hearing his name all 
trembled ; in Ajmer city king Bisal burned 
when hessw a womant . . Losing control 
over his mind, he surrendered himself to bém. 
He began to lose respect for the distinction 
between lawful and unlawfal; with women, in 
pleasure, he spent his time; ho listened not 
to the advice of any. Whatever women 


asked for, he would give them. The wives of 


Brahmans, Vaishyas or e leaves none 
on whom he casts his eyes. Risal Narind became 
of this mind ; neither day nor night could 

take rest. Many people§ of the city thronged 


together to the house of the minister (pradhan) 


‘Calamity falls upon all, both men and women— 
he wiser cat Be ac 
The minister soothed the enraged people, and 
with the council of their head men and the wives 
of the rija, approached Bisal.| 

“On the earth,’ said they, ‘ there are many 
rajas ; a great sovereigu should attack and snb- 
due their cities and territories to destroy such 
thorns. To protect the land,s prince should 
travel about it.’ Such was the advice the minis- 
ters gave him, and also the council (panch) of 
the city. Such advice also the wives gave him, 
The Raja understood the object of what they 
were saying :~—‘* The flame of kam which has 
been excited in me singes you, that I know, but 
my mind submits not to control, it remains 
within itself as the shadow within: well, con 
tinues within it. Well, I will do as you say, 
assuredly, Send for Kirpal, and whatever coun- 
tries you attack, I will mount aad socommpany 
you,” 

He gave the order to the ministers ; they sent 
for Kirpal. From Sambhar he came to the city 
(Ajmer). When Kirpal came and touched the 
Sena tee king; he: placed two swords before 

him,] studded with jewels and bare, The raja 
POEpERt ee. 
PR Lid sv yr te a 


[ These last two sentences condense the substance of s 
much longer piece. 


q Asa hint that he ought to take warlike exercise, 
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bound a sword on his loins. The skilful in vatici- 
nation pronounced the omen to be good. As he 
who extends wisdom improves his own, so he who 
uses the sword gains territory. The raja said 
—“As this omen has now happened to me, 
I will draw my sword in all the nine divisions 
(khands) of the earth. The whole world (brah- 
mand), I will subdue; I will conquer the earth 
from Meru to Mera—(from pole to pole). Hear, 
O Kirpal, my speech :—Providing treasure pre- 
pare to accompany me. At the Bisal Sarovar* 
(lake) firmly pitch our tents.” 

In writing, to the ten directions, he sent sum- 
monses : ‘ Let all come and meet me at Ajmer. 
Mahansit Parihir came and joined him ; the 
chief of Mandovar came and touched his feet ; 
all the Gahilots collected, like the crown of 
the assembly; the Tunwar§ armed from head 
to foot; Ram Gaur; Maheéa the lord of 
Mewat too came ; the Mohil of Dunapur came 
with his followers; the Baloch came all on 
foot’ together. The king of Bamanwas came 
and joined him; the Bhatner king came to 
meet him; the vassal chiefs of Multan and 
Thatta came. The order went to Jesalmer. 
All the Bhumias and Bhatias were submissive, 
The Yidava, the Bighela, the dwellers in 
Malwa, the Mori, the Bargujars| respond- 
ed to his call. From Antarved came the 
Kurambh, All the Mers submissively touched 
his feet. Jait Singh, obeying the order, came : 
the chief of; Tachhitpor€ he brought with him. 
Udaya** the Parmir mounted and came. The 
Dors came to follow him from Lar, the Chan- 
dels,tt the Dahimastt went up at his feet (of. 
Judges iv. 10), Shaking his sword, he made all the 


the 
Léai river. erected a on the 
banks of the Bisal-ka-tal, in he received 
dor of James I. of Engiand. : 


Bhumiiis submissive. No Chilukya came to pay 
obeisance, they stood aloof, sternly ing the 
sword. Hearing this Jaitsi Golwal spoke. “ Leay- 
ing a force to protect our homes and city, give 
them charge of Ajmer.§ The Chilukya cannot 
escape.” Stage by stage, long while marched the 
Warriors ; by the way of the mountains the rija 
advanced, drying up the rivers at their sources, 
to strike his first blow at the Solankhi.} Many 
forts he levelled with the earth, He took Jhalor 
and destroyed its castle; to the mountains and 
the forest the enemy retreated. Ascending Abu 
he beheld Achaleswar. Immediately he took the 
land of Girnar, Wagar, Sorath, the fifty-six 
cities : paying fines they met him, they did not 
meet him in fight. In the country of Gujarat 
seventeen thousand warriors were with Baluka 
Raif the Chalukya. Hearing this matter he 
mounted and came full of pride, he worshipped 
Siva and Sakti (Durgé); his spear he took 
upon his shoulder. With him he had thirty 
thousand horsemen of Lir, seventy elephants 
streaming with juice (mad)*; at a yojana’s dis- 
tance he made a halt. The Chauhin heard the 
the advance of Biluka Rao. Calling for a char- 
ger, he mounted; he caused the kettledrums 
to sound; setting his army in order, Bisal 
moved onwards. The sound of his approach 
reached the camp of the enemy. With seventy 
thousand soldiers he came on; it seemed like 
the crickets in some rainy season raising their 
humming noise. With swinging shields and 
glittering spears, the warrior was full of joy, 
the coward full of sorrow: a surging crowd like 
the tide of the ocean. Glanced the armour ; 
a Se Re A kemuns thant ec Aniccentoni 
I The name of or sept of Rajputs. Forbes trans- 
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destroying the country of the Chalukya, on roll- 
ed the army, taking many, Bhomias with them, 
destroying the lands of those who opposed them. 
Throwing forward a guard of a thousand® ele- 
phants in rut, when the light halfof Magh arriv- 
ed, he made his camp at ten kos distance. Cities, 
towns, and: villages, all that came in their way, 
they plundered. 

Baluk heard the news, Angrily at once he 
started up, as when flame starts up in a forest, 
without smoke. Baluk Rao, the Chilukya war- 
rior, calling for water, laved his body; he drank 
a handful (anjals) of water which had washed the 
feet of Vishnu. Hari he placed ‘on his throat, 
“To-day I go forth to conquer, or to meet 
death. IfI fly, may dishonour fall on my race. 
In all this land is there no warrior (ishatri), 
that this man has traversed it without being 
debarred by weapons ?" 

Arming his horses with plates of steel, he 
placed armour on his elephant. The warriors 
girt on their armour and weapons (sflaha), 
When the king mounted his horse he sent word : 
—**Baluk Rao has come without fear.’ O 
Srikant Bhit go to the Chahuvan and thus 
declare.” 

Srikant Bhat went to the enemy; he met 
Bisal Deva Chahuviin ; raising his hands, he gave 
him the salutation ; he told him the message of 
Baluk Rao, “ Your business lies with kings, what 
have you to do with subjects, you have done ill in 
that you haveinjured the subjects. No Hindu 
monarch would do so. Ceasing to molest the 
peasants, now return to your home; to Ajmer 
depart and there reign. Baluk Rao has said I 
am the Brahma Rai, inured to war, to fly were 
great grief to me, but the day of my death is a 
day of holiday. Of noble race are the chiefs that 

are around me. I have never had any quarrel 
with you; knowing this, turn back then, and 
abandon war. I and thou have to meet to- 
gether in the field to-day, Who shall remain 
in the field, who shall fly.” When the Chanhin 
received this message, he at once gave orders to 
sound the kettledrum. Armour they placed on 
horses and on elephants ; the warriors clad them- 
selves in their armour ; the two armies met shield 
to shield in their ranks ; they seemed like two 





billows of the ocean bending their crests toward® 
each other. The Chahaovin made a 
(chakréeyuh): Baluk Rao, like Abhimanyu, 


of the ocean. Elephants stood firm; the war- 
riors struck at their trunks ; arrows flew darken- 
ing the light of the sun. Good warriors with 
spear on shoulder set their horses at speed; with- 
out fear, patting their horses as they charged ; 
each was like a drop of water in the ocean. 
Wounds were apparent on men’s bodies. The 
Chaluk’s army gave back; then Baluk Rao assist- 
ed them. They cried “ brother, brother, strike, 
strike!” Both armies fight and wound each other. 
Baluk shook the Chakrivyuh, The Pariharand 
Gahilot turned their backs ; the Gahilot fled ‘in 
the direction of the Tuar ; the Chakrdvy uh was 
broken in one place ;¢ then the other warriors 
acted nobly and like heroes ; they closed up like 
lions. Corpses fell to the earth; the warriors 
amen locked in each other's embrace; they 
displayed such strength as 

At that time the Kandhar oa Palck acco 
against Baluk boldly, nothing regarding: Ele- 
phants, roar ; in the field of battle are strewn 
heads and tranks. The warriors’ surcoats (bago) 
were stained red, as if they played together at 
the Holi: they were bathed in gore, The ele- 
phants, streaming with blood, shewed brilliantly 
as the palisa§ flowering in the spring (busant) 
season. Biluk, and Bisal the king perceived 
each other. It was as if the moon grew dim 
from being opposed to the sun. The Chaluk 
urged on his horse, the Chahuvan his elephant ; 
the two rijas fought a terrible fight urging on 
horse and elephant, they crossed weapons with 
each other, when to the teeth of the elephant 
Baluk urged on his steed. Hear, king,” said 
the Chaluk, patting his horse, “it is night, let 
us break off the fight, and in the morning again 
resume it.” They returned each to his own 


tent, and bound up the wounds of all who were 
wounded, 


ther; they forged a false paper. 
it, they brought it to the -—* Do 
home; the Chaluk has res: 6 cteidern 


p- 97, note, 


ti.e, by the Gahilots running leaving their 
empty. For the curious ey Mo Be 
said to be an inherent vice of Gabilots, see my 
of Elliot's Races of N. W., P. Vol. L p. 90.—J. B, 
§ The butea frondosa, which bears scarlet blossoms. 
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have come to meet you and to seek your pro- 
tection, Call for what property you will.” 
Pawasur hearing this, went to the Raja, he sent 
for Kirpal, The Chaluk’s ministers came to meet 
him “ Whatever property you may demand we 
will place it at your feet.”. The king replied 
“ Listen, I will place a thdéna here; in a month, 
I will build a city. Pawasur the Tuar said, 
“ bring the tribute.” They sent for property ; 
he founded acity there. The Chahuviin king 
gained the field, the Chaluk was wounded. Bisal 
returned home again, having founded Bisainagar.* 
In Samyat 936,t Bisal the king founded a royal 
city, handsome to behold. 

Bisal Raja entered his city Ajmer. A Bania 
dwelt there: at his house the Raja prepared to 
marry beholding the maid to be likean Apsaras, 
The bards exclaimed “Jay! Jay!” the sons 
of the Migadhas; grain and wealth the king 
rained on the earth as Indra pours rain.t - 
this at A the king performed as 
ef flan bania’s house. The 
bride was not yet thirteen: the whole city ridi- 
culed it, In Asirh month in the light half, on 
the second day, Monday, much rain came from 
the north, the sun was not seen for five days, at 
this time the Raja enjoyed his bride.§ One 
night she said, “O Raja I have a boon to beg, 
At Pushkar is a woman of great beauty, you 
‘should go to see her.” On the second day after 
the Dasera the king went there and beheld a 
bania’s danghter named Gauri performing auste- 
rities, Bisa! Raja seeing her became excited by 
lust, when the day came to an end he committed 
what should not have been committed. Every 
one who heard it was sorrowful. They declared 
that the king was never to be satisfied.) 

The girl forced in the midst of her penances, 
to the Deva pronounced a curse. “ Become an 
Asura, King Bisal, an eater of the flesh of men.” 
The king hearing this trembled, and touching 
her feet, asked how his restoration would be 
effected. She said his son’s son who would be 
an ornament of the earth and a great warrior 
would effect his liberation.¢ 

O! son (says the relater to her son Anf) by 
the strength of her penances he became an Asura. 


p Colonel Ted, Watern Iadia, fi 179, meantions that one 
stipulation treaty Chilukys should 
saegsies es to’ Bisal Deva. He also men- 
he the Hamir & work relating the exploits 
ofa prince of that name, that Bisal Deva took 
prince Karan, son of Raja Bhim, prisoner—Rds Maid, vol, I. 





The éania’s daughter continued her 
standing in the heat between fires, in the cold 
water in winter, saying, “My sin has been 
very great, if I perform unheard of penance 
then I may get pardon.”* The king determined 
not to rewurn to Ajmer, but to repair to 
Gokarna,the shrine of Hara. He halted at the 
Bisal Sarovar. [On Sunday the seventh of 
the month, as he was about to proceed with 
chariots, horses, and elephants ]t the king saw a 
snake in his tent and shot at it with an arrow. 
It escaped and hid in his boot (mojarf). When 
he was putting on his boots to mount his horse the 
snake bit him [the Raja laughed and said “ that 
which is fated will happen.” They tried medi- 
cines and spells in vain; the Raja’s pain in- 
creased. Hearing the Raja was dead the Par- 
miiri became a Sati :—dying she said—“ The 
son of the Jadavani will rule the country, may 
my blessing be on him"], In that same place 
Bisal became an Asura, always hungry, vomiting 
flames of fire, eating men where there was. a 
town or an army; as many as he could obtain he 
ate. 

(And’s mother says) “ When your father heard 
this story he sent me to Rinthambh, I being then 
pregnant. He prepared himself to fight the 
Rakshasa. [ His fate and mine were one, or rather, 
our ill fortune was alike, to stop disgrace we 
endured trouble. This was his desire and mine. ] 
With a thousand men sounding the kettledrum, 
the Chahuvin set forth: he reached Ajmer. 
He found all the gardens waste and the fort 
broken down: Sirang Deva saw this. He 
[thought of the bania (his foster father) and] 
reflected that it was a female ascetic of his race 
that had destroyed his family. He lamented 
[his eyes filled with tears as he thought on his 
father}. Three days he remained in the fort, but 
he saw not the Asura, Then Sirang Deva began 
to take heart and think of again building the city. 
In the morning of the 11th the Diinava entered 
the city. The whole army snatching their 
weapons ran to fight him. They fought with 
swords, he seized them in his mouth and broke 
them as a monkey breaks fruit from trees and 
creepers, father and son were fighting. Sirang Deva 
a 

3 Mach condensed, 


§ Twelve lines left out and the rest condensed 
{ About 100 lines are here compressed, 
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fell as falls a mountain; knowing him to be an 
Asura, all the men remained hidden in the city. 
Searching he ate the men, thence his name 
Dhungha.* He ruined the city of Ajmer which 
was like a Deva's city.” “‘O mother, listen! the 
austerity-practising maid has promised,—the 
Parmari too has given a blessing. I will go to 
Ajmergarh and return having slain the enemy.” 
Gauri did not agree to this matter, she advised 
the Kumar to remain quiet: thus Gauri-ma per- 
snades but her son refuses to listen. She said “ A 
man may fight with a man but not with a Danay. 
Much time has passed away, the roads are broken 
up, he destroys the elephants and the deer of the 


(matul) you are living, he will come and destroy 
it.” Before his mother And exclaimed, “ I will 
either live or die there, I will perform his ser- 
vice or take an opposite course.” “ O son! you 
hare conceived a bad desire, from which my 
soul is destroyed. Dhundha seeks men to eat them, 
and do you think of going to serve him.” Then 
replied Ana thus ; “ To me this seems good,— 
to give to him my head, or to return witha 
chhatra raised over me. By service the Devas 
may be pleased ; by service the Rakshasas may 
be subdued; by service a lion may be tamed ; 
by service snakes may be deprived of their poi- 
sonous powers; by service is much property 
nequired.” His mother urged that enemies were 
not to be served, but Ané determinedly went to 
the forest of Ajmer.t Long had that Dinava 
remained in the Ajmer forest; there he had de- 
stroyed all: there wasneither Siddha nor Sadhak ; 
neither beast nor bird.{ He had many pretas 
with him. When Ana went thither, the Rak- 
shasa was surprised at seeing a man. ‘ Here 
is a good meal.for me to-day: destiny provides 
for us mortals food without our toil.” Ana 
saw the Rakshasa, having five hundred hands 
each holding # sword, roaring with his month, 
yawning, up he rose, Ani concealing his sword 
in his breast made obeisance. Firm stood his 
foot, but in mind much he trembled.§ The 
Rakshasa began to enquire of him “ Who is 
your mother? who your father? what is your 
name? what lord do you follow?” Ana [re- 
flecting in his mind,—* if this Dhundha should 
swallow me, as Indra did to Vritra, so will I do, 
ripping open his belly from within with my 
* From Hindi S247 to search. 
+ A few lines bere 


omitted. 
= Kather a fine ption of the utter desolation of 
Ajwer is bere omitted, 


sword” ] said—* Gauri was the mother who bore 
me in her womb, My father (or ancestor) Bisal, 
strong in kam, I have longed to come hither to 
see with these eyes your form.” “ What ! has 
poverty fallen to your lot, or has disease afflicted 


happened, It is toserve you that I come hither, 
Until I met you 1 had disease and poverty,} 
until then I was of no repute.” uf 
The Rakshasa took him in his embrace, and 
placed his hand on his head. “The world and 
desire to live abandoning, now have you come 
hither.” “ For this reason, I care not to live 
that I have no land or home. Therefore I am 
come to serve you. It is alike to me to live or 
to die. I will either give you my head or place 
above it an umbrella. This land from long by- 
gone times belonged to my fathers, to ask it 
from you I am come.” +a) 
The Daitya was pleased beholding his son, he 
himself longed to assume human form. , 
“Your descendants from father to son shall 
reign.” Thus saying he rose into the sky taking 
his sword with him. “On Sunday pay me wor- 
ship." The royalty he gave to Anithe Cha- 
huviin: he went by the way of the air to Ganga, 
being afflicted by thirst. A Rishi named Nim 
was seated there, the Rakshasa paid him obeis- 
ance. He asked him who he was, and why he 
had come. Bisal told his whole tale -—@ I burn 
with fever O Natha! how shall my release be 
effected 2” “ Youare a Kahatri, your release 
cannot here be effected, you should go to Kadi. 
Many are the sins you have committed, there 
they will be washed away, and you will became 
sinless.” Hearing this, the Rakshasa rose into 
the air, he arrived at Dilli, where is the place of 
Devas,—Nigambodh, where is Yamuni river— 
pure and clear are its waters, Thither the 
demon (nishdchar) went, He was very thirsty 
and wearied. In his doubled bands he drank 
water. His body became cooled, he walked up 
and down, A Rishi named Harit was performing 
penance therein acave. Hearing the noise he 
came out to see.. Beholding him he asked his 
story. The Rikshasa detailed the whole matter. 


§ The preceding three sentences are much condensed. 
| This sentence is very much compressed. 
I He became the Kul Deva. 
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“ In the neighbourhood of Yoginipur,* on the 
banks of the river, [have come and drunk water, I 
am called Dhundha and Bisalnripati. By a curse 
I have assumed a Daitya’s body. To abandon 
itand to behold Ganga I am desirous, to wash 
away my sins, and again to rule in Ajaypur-t O 
Rishi Raja! going to Ganga I will destroy this 
body with my sword. Will my release be thus 
effected? © Raja Rishi! instruct me that I 
may accomplish it.” 

The Rishi smiling said —“ Without penance 
royalty cannot be obtained. Food, wealth, wife, 
and children, all the happiness of the world, may 
be obtained by penance,” The Rikshasa, receiv- 
ing this instruction, began to call Hari to mind. 
In the Rishi cave he continued performing 
austerity. The Rishi went away to a tirtha, 
saying—*“ Until I return, having visited all 
tirthas,do you remain here penance-performing.” 

The demon, performing penance, continued for 
three hundred and eighty years. His body 
began to be without pain in consequence of 
meditating on Vishpu. At this time Anang of 
the race of the Pindavs ruled at Hastinapur 
On the banks of the Yamuna he founded a city 
Anang Pal Tuar founded there Dilli. The 
King, the subjects, men and women, dwelt there, 
all of them in peace. Anang Pal Tuar Narind 
the virtuous King: his daughter was very 
beantiful, eight years of age, with her companions, 
chaste and full of good qualities like Sita, she 
came in Shriwan and Bhadrapad{ to worship 
Gauri. At Nigambodh on the banks of Kalindf 
( Yamund) they all went to worship the Gauri. 
At that time the rain fell with great violence, 
the maidens began to be wet. Anang Pal's 
daughter, with five hundred maidens and a 
daughter of a Purohit, went all together to bathe 
on Yamuni’s banks. They entered the cave 
where Dhundhi was performing penance, look- 
ing the image of death. All of them worshipped 
him. He enquired of them who they were, and 
for what purpose they had come, They an- 
swered—* We seek as a boon from you that we 
may all have good warriors for our husbands, and 
may dwell in one place.” The Dinava Raja 
made them this promise; and rising in the air 
he flew towards Kasi; he reached the banks of 
Ganga to perform sacrifice. Of his body making 
a hundred and eight fragments, the offered them 
in burnt sacrifice. He asked for a boon from 





* An old name of Delhi. 
t Ajmer, the old name of which is Ajayameru.—J. B. 


$ That is the last half of Shrawan and first of 


Siva, “ May the fragments of my body become 
a hundred and eight men upon earth.” Thus 
his body being burned with fire, his splen- 
dour (jyot/, soul) went to Devasthin. Amidst 
the Apsarasas he began to sing. Thus obtain- 
ing the restoration of his body, he took birth 
upon the earth: that matter says Kavi Chand 
relating I will describe. 

To the cave of Nigambodh, the daughter of 
Anang Pila and her maidens again having gone, 
found there an image of stone, which they wash- 
ed with water and worshippeil with pure souls, 
with sandal, incense, and lamps, with pure bodies. 
Bisal gave a boon, “ you shall give birth toa 
great warrior, with whom no man shall be able 
to fight, also to a Bhat powerful in tongue. 
From the boon granted by Dhundha Narind, 
and his having cut his body into fragments at 
Kasi,—from his tongue sprung a Bhat, twenty 
Kshatris were born at Ajmer, of whom one was 
Somedvara, whose son was Prithirija; the 
others arose in other places. Nidar arose in 
Kanoj, Jait and Salakh in Abugarh; in 
Mandovar the Parihar; in Karaki Kangur 
Habuli; in Nagor Balibhadra; hand arose 
in Lehor;§ in Dilli Atatéya; in other places 
sixteen Samants, At Jhalor, Rima Deva; 
at Govindgarh, Dham; [the Dahima arose at 
Biyans.] In Prithirfija’s service, they all re- 
mained. 

[The birth and dwelling of the nobles, Chand 
sings sweetly in the Padhari metre] :—In Jesal- 
mer, dwells Achaleéa like the sun; Pajjun 
dwells in Chittod; Hari Sing arose in Gad 
Bayina ; in Kalikand arose Jangir Bhim; in 
Samiyangarh, Narsing Rai. Jangir Bhim who 
dwelt in Junfgarh and fought many days with 
Bhim who was wounded; Sarang Rai rose, the 
Mori King; Barad-Rai, who dwelt in Asirgarh 
and fought with Kanhai Rai the Chahuavin 
warrior—the servant of Prithirija, Tejpal of 
the Dor race lived at Junanur; Kaimds, a 
very powerful warrior, who did obeisance to 
the Chahuvin; Bhobaé Chandel of Gajni, who, 
when wounded, was protected by a Samant, 
and who afterwards did good service here, 
When Arsi Chandel was slain, the royalty 
was given to Bhobi. The Raja of Dilli gave 
to Bhoba Chandel a country by the sea road, 
With the Raja of Kanoj fighting, he kept his 
name in the Kalyug. On the throne of the 





pad—a month. 
§& This is the poet himself, and this passage is usually 
quoted to prove that he was a native of Lahor—J. B, 
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Chaluks was Bhoba Bhim; in the Dekhan 
conntry Jawalojal ; the Bargujar Rai was Aliya, 
who day by day, destroyed the Khan’s country 
jE TTS | Rae Se Oe eh 
Hada Hamir, Khotal Khangar, two brothers, 
When a famine occurred in their own country they 
came to Dilli, Parmar Kanak who bronglit a 
courtezan from Jaychand’s house to the country 
of Prithiraja:* he reecived six devas in posdya 
(present). In the year 1105, in five places the 
GIRO WPCC ROT SO rai ks nad a ae 

Aval came and embraced his mother. He 
told her all that had happened, The people, 
taking the mahajans with them, re-inhabited the 
comtry, When Ana Narind founded Ajmer 
tnd made Sambhar as it were a heap of gohd, he 
beset to seine aud prnish his enemies. [From 
villaxe to yillage people bound garlands of 
flowers] he du ont the treasures imried among 
the ruins of wasted towns. The voice of binls 


and animals hegan to be heard, the country was. 


restored, poverty was destroyed ; [bathing in 
water, and giving gifts to Brahmans, he ruled 
sixty-four years, did An& the King.] Taking 
the country by his sword, he delivered it to his 
son, Jesingh Deva, who mounted the throne, 
Jesingh Deva discovered much property which 
had been buried by Bisal, and in the Bisal tank, 
He found no end to it. [The wealth of An& was 
a mere drop compared with it; then he adorned 
his honse with yold, and gave the gold to three 
Brahmans who had charge of his granaries and 
wealth.) He, the Chaluvan, of good conduct, 
listencil to the Vedas and Purayas. Abandon- 
ing pride, he did not mistake the custom of his 
family. For eight years he reigned. Anand 
Deva, his son, received the umbrella: while he 
ruled, he saw one day the Deva in the Varsha 
avatara. He built a temple in Pushkar, called 
the Dharni Vilwira, [He reigned for a hundred 
years,] His son Som received the ombrella ; 
he, Someéa the hero, conquered with his sword 
the Rajas of Gurjara and Malwa, In Marn, 
where the Bhattis ruled, the Chahuydn took the 
-sert country, He married in the house of 
the Ditli lord; and from this marriage arose 
Vithal.$? Anand Raj’s son Somes defeating 


ees 
\ * The whole of this passage about the Samants differs 
from my MS.—J, 1, 


ft this date should probably be 1205 or A.D. 1149,—En. 
Tet tines omitted. 


> This is a familiar name for Prithiraj, be is also called 
Rai Pithauea (TE PORcr) 

§ Sprang from a headlet corpse—a same of the Kah- 
fores ; or from Kamdbvaj whose standard was Kim. 


the army of the Moriyis, made a fire sacr 
(In his own city making oblations to the gods, 
he enjoyed himself in Ajmer, did Someéwar, 
[This is that hero Somes] who conquered the 
Khorasani (warrior. This is that hero Somes] 
who laid waste the Gurjara land, ‘This ix that 
hero Somes who took the Parihar Nahar 
[of exceeding strength, Kavi Chand compares ares 
him to Rabu seizing the moon, The valiant 
hero, merciful, powerful, wealthy. ] ee ae 
When Anang Raja was roling in Dilli the 
Kauwlhaj§ prepared a four-armed army, Vijay- 
pal followed it,j he came to Antarved, Anang 
beard this, he prepared his army and crossed 
Kalindi. The Sambhar Raja heard that the 
Kamdliaj and the Tuar were about to engage, 
Ho consilerod that it was not the duty of ' 
Kshatri to sit at home, and that he shou 
either increase the fame of the house of And or 











seek Kailasa, or Indra’s abode (acarga)§ he 

sounded the kettle-drum (nisén)* antl a a 
to succour Dilli, as a snake pats the jewel first, 
The banners (dheaj-nejé), chamara, and all the 
other paraphernalia of war, taking with him,— 
he reached Dilli. He met Anang Rai and en- 
tered into friendship with him; they ate together _ 
pan, full of strong flavour. Anang told the. 
state of affairs concerning the Kamdhaj.¢ 
Someévara biting his lip, [fall of anger, seizing 
his sword, and twisting his moustache in his hand] 
declared that he would destroy the presumptnons 
Kamdhaj [and arranged the plan of the battle 
with the Raja.] At the last watch of the night 
the nigin began to souml: the noise of the 
drams was like drops of raia. Somes and 
Anang Raja set off toyether, in mach joy, love, 
and friendship. The white umbrella borne abore 
them, shone amidst the standants like the sun 
amidst clouds; the warriors armed ayul cager for 
the fight. The news was bronsht of Vijay 
Pal’s army having arrived, drawn upin the form 
of a serpent (sarparynha), Of the best of his 
servauts he formed the fangs, himself formest the 
tail. Anang Pal consulta! with Somed, They 
resolved to form their army in the Gam) form, 
to swallow up the serpent ; Someswar Raj formed 
the beak and neck, in whose nil was Sambhar 


i Four lines omitted. 

JA description of the i omitted. There 
is nothing Sen erpien of way Rew 

; an small drum with the banner. 
: I trausiate ‘ chnria sdira ara’ which is the reading 
im BY copy. Dalpatein had read “with camphor.”"—J, B. 


online receding thres sentences area very condensed 
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Devi. The right wing was led by Chaurang 
the hero, a victorious warrior of the Chanhin 
race, the left wing by the hero Birang Deva. The 
feet of the eagle were formed by Anang Raja— 
the tail by the Kurambh Jai, conqueror in 
many fights. 

[The armies joined, a cloyd of dust arose, the 
earth shook, banners and standards waved, 
drums and trampets sounded. ] The battleraged, 
the arrows darkened the sun, the dagger (jam- 
dad*) plied its trade, the Chauhan was the vic- 
tor, the enemy fled. When the army of Nar- 
si the Rathor having drank liquor (varn- 
sdiarees he drove back eee toraben a 
Vaghela. Vijaypal then attac iw 
Was supported by the princes of the Moon-race 
and Anang-pal, The Sindha-rig sounded like 
the thunder of the Pralaya, Anang-pal repals- 
ed the Kamdhaj; but retreating a handred 
paces he came on again. Som advanced 
against him, he strack him down with his sword, 
giving him many wonnds.t One thousand and 
five fell in the Kamdhaj army. Bijay Raja fled 
shamefully, leaving horses and elephants, [the 
bards utter the ery of “ victory, victory !”] 
Someswar acquired great fame in Dilli city from 
repalsing the powerful Kamdhaj. Bijaya Raj 
returned home. Anang Pal Tuar gave his 
daughter to Somedyar with mnch gold, horses, 
elephants, maidservants, necklaces of pearls, 
The king went to Ajmer, forming a strict alli- 
ance with him. Adorning his elephants, he. re- 
tarned home sounding the instruments of vic- 
tory. He made presents to his relations. Old 
and young sang songs of the Chauhdn’s fame, 
The women, with faces‘like the moon, were look- 
ing at him from the windows. They praised his 
fame. 

T now tell how the Chahuvin Rai spear 
territory ; how Anang Raja made him his heir 
at Dili. [Then will I tell of the descendants of 
the Chahuvan], how they took forts impregnable, 
raising their fame in the world; how they de 
stroyed a Mlechha army, many times binding the 
Shab and releasing him; how he defeated the 
Kamdhaj; how he disturbed the sacrifice, and 
took away Safiyogité; how the king protected 
Abu, and destroyed the power of the Chaluk— 
the lord of Pattan; how he defeated the lion- 
like Parihar and married his daughter; how he 
grazed the fort of Devagiri with the hoof of his 


* Jamdad, the dagger Jambia,—Yama-iant er jama dith 
Yama's tooth. : 
t The preceding five sentences area rery brief summary. 





horse; how he married the daughter of the 
Jaday lord of Rinthambh, and protected his coun- 
try ; how many wild Bhills fled from Mewar :— 
such an avatar of Isvara never was or will be. 

Som Raja in Ajmer and Anang Taar in Dilli 
lived in great happiness. Anang had two dangh- 
ters but no son; one he married to the Kam- 
dhaj, one to the Chauhin;t he was the restorer 
of the race of Manik Rai, Anangpal married his 
daughters—one to Bijay Pal, another to Some, 
one was name! Sarsundari, the other Kamala- 
devi.§ After a certain time, Somesvara’s wife 
became pregnant, she gave birth to Prithiraja of 
the Dinava race of Kxhatris, Somesvara maile 
many gifts.§ The destraction of Kanauj, Gazni, 
and Pattau, began to be proclaimed. The day 
Prithiraja was born, Anang Pal sent for a Vyas 
named Jagjyoti. He enquired the signs of the 
suspicions moment; placed flowers, pan, and in- 
cense before him. He said ‘this is as it were an. 
avatara of Sri Krishoa in the Kaliyaga, to slay 
the lord of horses like Kajis’ [Kavi Chand says 
for the safety of Dilli this incomparable avatars 
was born]. In his delight, Anangpala presented 
many gifts and caused songs of joy to be sung 
at his honse, 

The mother of Jaychand of Kanauj, hearing 
that her sister had a son, sent congratulations 
(vadhdmani). Jayachand presented robes of 
honour (prhrdman’) to the Brahmans; Somesvar 
too presented gifts (varthamani) with joy. In the 
year of Vikrama 11154 (A.D. 1058) Pri- 
thiraja was born. The long-armed Somesvar, 
from the virtues of his former birth, at- 
tained 9 son Prithiraja. He gave, as con- 
gratulatory presents, a thousand horses and 4 
village with gold. Ho gave dresses of honour 
also to his relations. The drams sounded aloud. 
When the King beheld the face of his son he 
felt that he had attained the reward of his virtues 
in a former birth. Calling for a Brahman. he cansed 
the jatkarm to be performed as described in 
the Vedas. With dance and song he caused his 
janmotri to be made. It was predicted that he 
would be a great Raja, would reign forty years in 
Dilli, and in the Panjab, in indraprestha, and 
Sambhar; that he would often conquer the Sajai 
lord and release him. 

Anangpal felt anxiety hearing that he was 
to reign at Delhi. 

Prithiraja learns all martial exercises, to read 


Twenty lines omitted. Ten lines omitted 
it much compressed. om 
P 1215 of A. D. 1156.—Ey. 
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poetry, to swim, to hunt. Rimguru was his He learned six languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 


teacher. He learned to sing, to play, to dance, to 
examine omens, to draw, to fence, to ask ques- 
tions, to answer them, grammar, prosody, &c. 


Migadhi, &c. He wore a pdgari ornamented 
with jewels, with a splendid toro.* In his ears 
he wore pearls; on his neck a pearl necklace. 





THE BHUTAS OF NAGARA MALNAD IN MAISUR. 
Br V.N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, BANGALOR, 


Tus fertile kingdom of Maistr, as consti- 
tuted on the fall of Seringapatam, in 1799 
A. D., forms a conspicuous table-land of various 
altitude over the surrounding plains of Southern 
India. The Western Ghats from Soraba on 
the north to Manzeribad on the south form its 
western boundary. Excepting two or three Talu- 
qas which are territorially in another Division, the 
Eastern slopes of the Ghits are in the Nagara 
Division. It will he convenient to retain in the 
present paper the names of the existing poli- 
tical sub-divisions, or Talaqas, which constitute 
the Malnad section of the Division. They are— 
1 Soraba. 2 Sagara. 3 Ananta 
4 Nagara, 5 Kaulédarga. 6 Koppa. aes 
7 Vastaré. 8 Chickamagaldra. 9 Lackavalli 

The term Malndd is etymologically of Dri- 
vidian origin; from Malé Aill, and néd 
country, Malndd thus means ‘hilly country.’ A 
strict application of the term would exclude 
some of the above Taluqas, such as Soraba, as 
they have no hills of importance to justify their 
being considered as hilly, and contain only lofty 
and thick forests. But contiguity to the 
Malnad proper, affinity of climate, land tenures, 
ethnology, manners and customs, as well as 
similarity of the flora, have conduced to include 
these Taluqas likewise in popular estimation in 
the western highland» of the province. 

The beauties of this favoured locality in scenery, 
aa well as ita natural fertility and romantic 
seclusion, have been sufficiently glorified, both 
in prose and verse. The present object is to 
show, as far as can be done in #0 narrow 
a compass, the strong grip which demonology 
has obtained over the credulous masses inhabit- 
ing these regions. It will be perceived that 
facilities of intercommaunication between differ- 
ent parts of the same land, and their natural 
configuration, have a considerable and direct 
influence over the faith prevailing therein, and 
that whilst the monstrous lies and deceptions 
which do duty in the Malndd for articles of 
religion, would be laughed at by the most super- 
stitious pariah in the open country; the scoffer 

; ereebionts ts speamens 
AP oon" 


who dared reject them on the spot would be 
hooted as a downright blasphemer. It would 
certainly bea profitable study for the antiquary to 
trace the history of Bhuta worship in earlier times, 

Mr. Garrett in his classical Dictionary, and 
quoting Thompson defines the Bhiitas as “ evil 
“ spirits said to proceed from Bramha, chil- 
“dren of Krédha, malignant spirits, goblins or 
“ ghosts, haunting cetneteries, lurking in trees, 
“animating dead bodies, and deluding and de- 
“vouring human beings, They are generally 
“ coupled with the Prétas, and in this character 
“belong to the epic period, In the Puninic 

“ period, they are personified as demi-gods of a 

“ particular class, produced by Bramha when in- 

“ censed, and their mother is considered in the 

« Padmé Purina as Krédha or ‘anger,’ and 
“their father Kaéyapa.” In the Amara 
Kosha the Bhuatas, Vidyddharis, Apsarasas, 
(celestial frail beauties), Yakshas, 

Gandharvas (celestial musicians), Kinnards, Pisé- 
chas, Guhyakds and Sidhas are all grouped 
together under the comprehensive but seemingly 
heterogeneous class of “ Déva Yénis,” meaning 
the offspring (illegitimate T) of the Dévas, 
Bétdla, the mythic vampire, whose exploits in 
conjunction with Vikrama have been popu- 
larized by Burton, was but thechiefof the Bhiutas. 

For the sake of simplicity, we shall call these 
fetishes ‘demons.’ There seems to be no autho- 
rity in the Hindu sacred writings for their 
worship as practised in these parts. 

The Bhatas are divided into two major classes, 
viz., male and female; and each Bhita has a 
particular name. The following are some of the 
most common} :— 





Male. Female. 
1, Bramha. 1. Chandi. 
2. Rana. 2. 
3. Jattiga. 3. Uri Kumari, 
4. Kappina Bhits. 4. Panjurali. 
5. Keshétrapdla. 5. Rana Panjurali. 
&e. 6. Dhumé 
7. Kallorali 
From the physical configuration of these 
me * The Négaru or serpent is not unfrequently associated 
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regions, the villages are almost always imbedded 
in the valleys between the hills and rising 
They consist of only a few straggling 
hovels, in the midst of which there is to be 
found a house of substantial structure, sheltered 
by jangal, and by the stately and graceful betel 
palm plantations. The cultivation extends in 
terraces along the length of thes narrow val- 
leys, called Kégu, Kovu, Hara, <tc. Each of 
these valleys has its tutelary Bhita, which is 
supposed to be its guardian. Lest the direst 
calamities befal the defaalter, the insatiable 
Bhita should be appeased ically by sa- 
crifices and worship. Is it the gathering in of 
the harvest? or the liquidation of the ryot's 
long-standing debt? or the celebration of a 
wedding ? or the occurrence of an eclipse? or 
a new-moon-day? or is it a social gathering? 
The Bhita must invariably be propitiated. It is 
however a rule that, except in rare instances, 
the jurisdiction of one Bhiita is never invaded hy 
another ; and in no case can the Bhuta pursue 
its victim beyond the hills which form the na- 
taral barriers on all sides of the Malnad country, 
The Brahma is by some stated to be the ghost 
of a deceased Bidhwan, which, for some rea-on 
or other, haunts the valley where his homestead 
was origi established. In fact, it is sap- 
posed to be an abbreviation of Brahma Rikshas, 
No animal sacrifices are as a rule offered to it, 
but only half-boiled rice in large heaps mixed 
with tarmeric or saffron. The Bhitas are re 
presented by smal! pieces of stone, seldum 
covered by any buildiug or temple, but generally 
placed in the midst of clumps of trees, called 
Bana. In very rare instances s metallic image 
is set up. ‘Two or three of them are often to be 
met with in the same place, the Brahma, the 
Chaudi and the Jattiga. While the former is 
restricted to its “ bread and water,” the two 
latter receive all other sacrifices, called collo- 
quially Hariké. They are not worshipped daily, 
but only at stated periods. The Brahman jéyis 
or astrologer is called upon to perform the pujé 
in the day, and towards nightfall the villagers 
congregate in the locality, and commit all sorts 
of abominations in the aame of the Bhita, such 
as the slaughtering of pigs, sprinkling the 
village with rice mixed with their blood, danc- 
ing around the stones, &c. the toddy and 
arrak going = great way towards rendering 
the debauch unusually prolonged. Sheep, pigs, 
fowls, &c, are slaughtered, and if buffaloes 
are wanting, it is only from the difficulty 
of procuring them, and. the forbidding price 
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which is demanded for them by the drovers who 
periodically bring their cattle for sale in the 
Malnéd. All persons residing or holding land 
in the valley to which the Bhita belongs are 
obliged, for fear of the direst calamities, to 
contribute to the feast, If the popular impres- 
sion is correct, woe betide the heterodox recu- 
sant, who rebels against the demoniacal sway. 
Either his cattle will be killed by beasts of prey, 
which are nothin but the Bhita transformed ; 
or some member of his family will fall sick ; or 
the bundles of new clothes secured in his strong 
box will be found reduced to rags; or the pots 
in which the food is dressed in his house will be 
filled with filth and excrement at meal time; or 
the most impossible stones will be found in his 
vessels, which could not have got in in a natural 
way; or 3 huge boulder will roll upon his 
house from the adjoining hill; or his crops will 
wither away most anaccountably ; or someother 
equally serious mishap will fall on his devoted 
head, In the midst of his distractions, his only 
resource is to cunsult the jdyis or astrolo- 
ger, who, in the orthodox fashion, divines 
the cause of the misfortune by means of cowries, 
grains of rice, &c,, and after making, or seeming 
to make the necessary calculations, says it is the 
Bhita, Forthwith vows are made, and sa- 
crifices offered to theangry Bhita, who asoures 
the penitent of his satisfaction, generally by 
means of pOjaris, or other persons, who work 
themselves up toa state bordering on frenzy 
(gapa baruvadu), and whatever they may utter 
whilst in that condition is considered to be«a 
supernatural revelation:—without miracles, it 
would seem that Bhats worship would have 
waned away long ago. An instance of it is 
the ceremony called “ kendirchane,” in which 
the idol is carried over a layer of live coals, the 
bearers and others treading upon it barefooted, 
and the operation never hurts them, it is said, 
the mightof the Bhata. 

It was formerly the custom to import from 
shrine below the Ghéts in the South Canara 
District, called Dharmasthaja, or Kuduma, 
blocks of stone of rarious sizes, generally of a 

which have s fixed price, and 
which were supposed to become from the moment 
of purchase, the ghostly servitors of the pur- 
chaser. The Bhita received, and still receives, 
the daily dole of prepared rice and curds, and 
whenever the owner had reason to be dissatisfied 
with, or hada grudge against, any one, it was 
believed that he had only to set the Chandi or 
Bhita st his enemy, and the poor fellow would 





become speechless, or his house would enddenly 
be set fire to, or some other catastrophe would 
befal him. Hisonly remedy was in falling at the 
feet of the offended devil-owner, who, if satis- 
fied, would give him a handful of ashes in token 
of peace, and the Bliita at once returned to its 
lithic abode, When verbal directions did not 
produce obedience from his ghostly slave, the 
owner treated the stone with o preparation of 
chillies and mustard, and it wis supposed that 
the doom of the victim was sealed. And when 
even this failed of effect, the Rhiita stone was 
Plucked off its bed, and turned upside down. 
This extreme measure is supposed to excite the 
homicidal and incendiary proclivities of the de- 
mon to the highest pitch. It was further an item 
of the popular belief till recently that if a thief 
were to put his hand to the betel-nut or other crop 
of his neighbour with dishonest intentions, the 
guardian Bhita would invisibly chain him to 
the tree, and would only deliver him red-handed 
to the owner. This trait of the devil-worship 
is not altogether devoid of its redeeming point. 
{t is easy to conceive that in a sparsely populat- 
ed and jungly country like the Malndd, the inef- 
ficient police were supplemented by asupernataral 
force which, asa rule, had more influence on 
evil-minded superstitious individuals than the real 
policeman of the state, The spread of intelli- 
gence, increased facilities of communication, 


the slow advance of education, the fear of cer-_ 


tain punishment at the hands of the authorities, 
the frequent inroads of travellers attracted 
by the natural beauty and plenty of the country, 
the free sprinkling of European planters, and 
above all forty years of British rule, have all 


conspired together gradually to dreaden the in- | 


fluence of the Bhita, if not altogether to u- 
seat him from the pedestal which he had occn- 
pied for centuries, If the superstition atill 
elings to the land, it is more from the mere 
foree of habit, and the depredations of the 
beasts of prey, especially of the tiger, that 
lord it over the poor ryot’s cattle with impunity, 
and which are suppésed by them to be measen- 
gers, if not avatdrs, of the neglected Bhuta, 
These village demons are endowed with Inam 
lands in order to ensure the better performance 
of their vile rites which are supposed to be india. 
pensable to the well-being of the community, 
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Asif the density of the popular darkness 
was not enongh, the subordinate native officers 
of the Government were themselves victimized 
by the Bhiita tyranny. Itwas customary till 
very recently for the Taluq Amildars and Shék- 
dirs (the former is the Tahsildar of H, Ms 
country, and the latter is a revenne officer in 
charge of a division of a Taluq) to issue notices 
and orders to the Bhiita not to molest a parti- 
cular individnal, or to quit a tree which it was 
supposed to haunt, and which was required tu 
be felled, or to do, or toomit doing any parti- 
cular act required | It is stated that the Bhita 
never disobeyed the behests of the Government 
officers. Only about 20 years ago, a certain 
Amildar who longed to hare a son and heir, was 
told by the inspired follower of a Bhiita 
that his wish would be realized if he would give 
away to devotees the whole of his property. 
The credulous man almost i to 
follow the commands of the Bhita, but he was 
fated not to become a father to the last, , 

It is not to be denied that demon-worship 
is known in the open country. The Mari, and 
her never-ending compeers and followers, are 
familiar enough. But the sway of the super- 
natural and malignant spirits seems to possess 
its chief stronghold in the Malndd, and it is 
the object of the writer to direct attention to it. 

It may not be ont of place here to state that 
as a huge preserve of game, large and small, the 
Nagara Malndd is almost unrivalled. Here the 
tiger, the cheeta, the panther, the elephant, and 
other beasts of prey roam in comparative safety, 
devouring the poor ryota’ cattle, and otherwise 
rendering themselves obnoxious, Birds too are 
to be found in countless Varieties, and taken aga 
whole, the amateur or professional sportsman 
will have togo many hundreds of miles before 
an equally plentiful field can be met with, 
Where European planters are settled, and where 
an exceptionally good sportaman is in charge of 
the district, the large game are fast disappear- 
ing; butas arule most of the notorious hannte 
of the tiger in the Malndd remain to the pre- 
sent day uninvaded by the yenturesome Bhi- 
kari. It willbe a gala day for the Malnad 
ryot when he can graze his costly cattle in the 
adjoining natural paddocks, without the dread 
of the tiger, 
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his companions, and took him a little way, and left 
him to walk on by himself. In the meantime the 
barber's son, pretending that he was going to shave 
some one in the neighbouring village, passed near 
the king’s son, and he being a very effeminate per- 
son admired the barber's beautiful hair, avd asked 
him how he obtained it. The barber roplied, “ Sir, 
if you will agree to suffer a little pain, I will make 
just as beantiful hair grow on your own head, I de 
not wish you to pay me anything, but if you get a 
good crop of hair, you can make me a little present.” 
The king’s son believed all that he said, and asked 
what was to be done ;s0 the barber made him sit 
down, and cut off all his hair with a razor, and then 
began to scrape off all the skin from the front part 
of his head, so that the blood flowed all over hix 
bey, but still he made no objection. The barber then 
rubbed some salt on his head, and told him to go to 
® pond, and dip his head in it, saying that tho virtue 
of the charm was such that the deeper he dipped 
the longer his hair would grow. So the prince 
went into the water, and began to dip his head, but 
in the meantime the barber took his clothes, and 
went away, The prince continued to dip hig head. 
and each time looked to see if his hair was growing 
or not. After some time he saw that no good came 
of his dipping, and began to think that he had been 
deceived, and found that both his clothes and the 
barber had disappeared. As he could not go home 
without any clothes, he stopped all day in the jan- 
a See Dat it was night, went towards home ; but 
as id notcome by the road, but through the 
jangal, all the people thought he was a thief. 






the description had gone astray, and he said farther 
that if they would not tell him, he wonld punish 
them as thieves. They replied, “We know it was 
a fomale becanso it stepped with the left foot fore- 
moet, and from the shape of its foot prints we could 
tell that it was a camel, and we axw that it only 
ate the grasa on one side of the road, so that it must 
have been blind.” The king said, “ very good, but 
how could you tell that it wasin foal?” One of 
them answered, “ Wo saw that the hind fect were 
more deeply impresied in the ground than the fore 
feet, and so we knew.” On hearing this the king 
began to think that they were no ordinary men and 
must be possessed of rare quolitics, so he enquired 
where they were going, and they teld bim they were 
travelling to seek for service. He then enrolled them 
among his own guards, One night when the king's 
son was on guard, he sawa snake hissing terribly 
and going into the house where the king and queen 
were sleeping. He followed it and found it just about 
to bite the king, so he instantly cut it in pieces with 
his sword bat a drop of its blood fell on the queen's 
breast. He considered that he had saved the life of 
the king, but did not at first nee how he could pre- 
serve the queen. At last he cut the snake in small 
pieces, and put it in acnup, Anil hidit under the 
king's bed, he then put a piece of cloth on hix tongue 
and licked the drop of blood from off the 
queen's breast. She woke up, and said to the king, 
“ You have taken a groat deal of trouble to find © 
these men, and now one of them has touched me 





laid hold of him, till they saw that he was 
kings’ son, when they took him into the 


FE | 
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king again asked how the thief was to be 
caught, and a man said there was a soothsayer who 
tell where the thief was by his magical 


re 


The next morning the king summoned the magi- 
cian, and he came and began his incantations. Every 
round him to see what would 
happen, and the four friends came and stood there 
with the rest. The magician soon discovered that 
the thieves were there, but he cuuld not say precise- 
ly who they were, so he made further calculations, 
and discovered that they were on the north side; 
but they moved round to the south, so that he ar- 
rived at no result. The magician then went home, 

that he would make further caloulations, and 
point ont the thieves to-tnorrow, but it was too late 
to do any more that day. 

That night 


pat the severed hand through the window, and 
touched him with it. He thought the thieves had 
come, and drew his sword tocut the hand, at that very 
moment it, and ran away. The king 
thought he had cut off the thief's band, and was 
very much pleased, because he determined that neat 
day he would find the man whose hand had been 
cut off and punish him. The magician was asham- 
ed to come next day ; so the king sent people to bring 
him ; but he kept his right arm concealed and began 
to perform his incantations with the left hand. 
Now the four thieves were present, and one of them 
said, “ Incantations which are performed by the 
left hand are never correct.” The king replied 
“ Quite trae, he must use the right hand.” When 
the heard that his mouth grew dry, for 
when he rose in the morning he had heard that the 
king had cut off the thiefs hand and kept it, so he 
would not pat furth his right arm, but they lifted 
up his cloth, and discovered that the hand which the 
king had cut off belonged to him, and then they be- 
gan to think that it must be the work of the thieves ; 
and the king promised on the spot that he would 
give half his kingdom to any one who could catch 
them. 


On hearing that the four friends agreed that one 
of them should assume the dress of a Sanyasi, and 
perform. worship, and in the meantime another of 
them should dress himself like Siva, and come to 
the place riding on a bull. When this was settled, 
the wazir's son put on the dress of a Sanyasi, and 
went to the king, who treated him with great re- 
spect, and offered him food, and told him that thieves 
had come into his kingdom, but although he had 
made many attempts he could not catch them. The 
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that whenever he felt any pain he must say “ Bhar, 
bham,I am going to heaven,” and nothing else. 
With these words Siva and papergraginns 

tore 


did nothing but repeat, “bham, bham, I am going 
to heaven,” and the bull continued to run faster 
and faster, and whenever any one the. king 
how he had fallen into such a plight, he gave no 
answer but repeated the same words as before. So 
he suffered pain all that night, and in the morning 
his subjects recognized him, and unfastened the rope 
by which he was tied to the bull's tail, and took hius 
home, and then he knew that he had been unjust 
to his servants, and therefore this misfortune had 
befallen him, for the thieves had come to his king- 
dom just as his servants had left it; so he thought 
it would be proper to search for them, inasmuch as 
he was now reaping the fruit of the unjust action 
which he had committed, and if he could find them 


they had acted thus because the king had driven 
them out without giving them justice. The king 
asked what injustice he had done, and the man who 
killed the snake told him all about it, he then order- 
ed them to show him the snake's body, and they 
said they had buried it under the bed, so he had it 
dug up, and brought, and finding that their story 
was true, he asked them kindly who they were and 
their whole history. After they had told him every- 
thing he let them go free, so they returned to their 
Seren untry, and spent their time in amusement as 
ore. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hirxpe Temes axp Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Semeermo, MA, LIB, Calcutis, 


residence, Benares. We welcome the present con- 
tribution from his pen on r. subject of very great 
interest and no less complexity. 

discussions. His object isnot to inves- 


se, however, he has no admiration; on the con- 
trary, it is his“ intense conviction” that the abso- 
lute renunciation of caste would be an unspeakable 
blessing to India. 

The work is divided into four parts, treating of 
Ist, the Brahmanical tribes ; 2nd, the Kshatriya or 

jput tribes ; 3rd, mixed castes and tribes ; and 4th 
Sserngsnil tibes cia inferior castes. Prefixed to 
the whole is an introduction which deals chiefly 
with the views of Manu regarding caste. To our 
mind this, which isthe least original, is also the lenst 
valuable part of the book. ‘The laws of Mann in their 
present form cannot be safely held to be older than 
the third century B. C. The Sanit of the Rig Veda 
was probably 
that date ; and how much earlier composed, it would 
be hard to say. Without diseussing the very diffi- 
cult question of the date at which the caste system 


was introduced, we cannot doubt that it was long 


before Manu's day; and the views of the legislator 
regarding its origin are amusing, and little more. 

Mr. Sherring’s tread is far firmer—like the Mac- 
gregor's on his native heath—when he comes in 


Chapter I to speak of the Brahman ss be is. Here | 


ine lively sketch of his physical appearance and 


collected a thousand years before |. 





nares and the North-West Provinces ; but it hardly 
holds good of Calcutta, and still lese of such places 
as Pund, Nasik, and most cities in Mahfrdshtra. 
From the great mass of valuable information 
with which the author supplies us, we can only make 


putras, or sons of the Ganges >— 
“The name is given to those Brahmans who preside over 
the ceremonies - as ot the 
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possess, wherever are 
which formerly the 


On the question why the Manitha Brihmans—par- 
ticularly the Konkanasth division of them are so 
fair,—our author is opposed to the view adopted by 
. Campbell, (Lieutenant Governor of Bengal,) 
in hia work on Indian Ethnology—that they came 


| 


<3 





For ourselves, we see no difficulty in believing, 
the Brdbmans in, and near, the Panjab may have 
descended the Indus, or, for that matter, the Saras- 
vati, which in Vaidik times was a copious river 
flowing either into the Indus or the ocean. We 


explain the striking diversities of colour among 


Bribmans. Still we express no decided conviction ; 
we are happy to hear Mr. Sherring’s pleading, and in 
the meantime, we take the matter, as the Scotch 
judges say, ad avizandum. 

We cannot follow Mr, Sherring into the endless 
ramifications of Brahmaniam, which he sets down 
with wonderful minuteness. Por example, he enu- 
merates all the eighty-four divisions of Gujariti 
Bribmans; and fourteen of Maritha Bribmana, 
with gofres in numbers without number 

In Part [1 he speaks of the Rajputs in Benares. In- 


they take kindly to agriculture, Let them go in for 
; itiano hardship, and no disgrace. “ He 


| who cultivates barley, cultivates purity,” was said— 


or, ot least, is said to have been said—by Zoroaster, 
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the fighting men to come from who shall recruit 
our native army? But we are getting beyond 
our depth, and shall wisely return to civilian 
themes. 

In Part IIL. Mr, Sherring treats of the mixed castes 
and tribes—Vais'yas, Sudras, and others. He com- 
of these in the social scale to that 


thoughtful 
rule—slow, but certain as the action of gravitation 
—in dopressing the sacerdotal class and the war- 
like nobility of the past, and in eh sating a great body 
intermediate between these and the ignorant help- 
less masses. As we proceed with our educational 
scheme, we shall affect even the lowest. A stupendous 
revolution is thus in progress ; and much wisdom is 
required to secure that it be quiet and successful. 
Probably none of us realizes the magnitude of the 
changes that are impending, or the dangers that ac- 
company the transition period. Mr. Sherring says 
that “the wisdom of the course we have adopted has 
hardly yet been ever properly tested. The test will 


eons Heo Pg: these revolutions in 


In Part IV. Mr. Sherring treats of the aboriginal 
tribes and inferior castes, The most interesting 
point which he has dwelt upon is the Bhar tribe— 
around 


them ; “The inhabitants were a powerful and indus- 
trious people, as is evident from the large works 
they have left behind them." They seem to have 
been skilled in the arts both of peace and war. We 
are too ready to think of the races that preceded the 
Hindus in the possession of India as 
savages of semi-savages; y 
the passionate invectives of 


li 
ef 


my convictions become that the Hindu tribes have 
learned much from the sboriginal races.” 

We regret that we mast stop. We part from Mr, 
Sherring with much respect for him ax a pains-tak- 
ing, conscientious and intelligent investigator. His 
book is a repository of very important information ; 
and the spirit in which it is written is very genial— 
friendly to all that is good—and worthy of a Chris- 
tian minister. So far as the castes in Benares are 
concerned—and these are largely representative of 
India generally,—we do not know that this work 
leaves anything to be desired. J. M. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KHATTRIS. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Sin,—Perhaps some of your readers may be able 


of eating and drinking in common with each other. 
They deny being anything but pure Hindus and are 
reputed especially religious, worshipping the ordinary 
deities of Hinduism. Thereare no Sardogis (Shrivaks) 
amongst them. They are without doubt immigrants 
into Hindustan at a comparatively late period. Their 
Purohits are invariably Sarsuti (Sarasvati) Brahmans 
and they have the peculiar custom among them of the 
Purohit eating with his Jajmans (Yajamfns). If you 
ask them concerning their origin, nine out of ten will 
reply that they are the offspring of Rajputs : they 
generally say Xshetraj Rajputs, and one account is 
that they are sons of a Rajpat woman by a Sudra fa- 
ther. I am notinclined to place any relisnce on state- 


legend 
as follows :-—When Parasu-Rama was exterminating 
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(Khatrat @37 7) and to prove it ate bread from 

The tradition ia deserving of notice as 
attempting to explain the meaning of the name 
Ehattrt and the peculiar custom of the Purohit and 
Jajmans eating in common. But I do not think 
the internal evidence of truth is intrinsically worth 
much. Myown opinion is, that this question of tho 
origin of the Khattris is intimately connected with 
the, at present, unknown history of the arrival of the 
Jats in India. I mean that there will be found to 


two races, Toa Khetirls themalves slow thet they 
have comparatively lately come wo 
this is conclusively proved by the distribution 


rikdbi khdnd (viz., eating from vessels) or that 
their women ever wore furki kaprd; while the 
Pachhide Jats still opealy practice both customs at 
marriage feasta, The connexion of the Khattris 
with the great reformer Nitnak Shah ia curious: 
their own account is that Ninak Shah was a Khattri 


Mahfil that the successor of Ninak Shih was « 
Khattrt disciple named Lakna. 

The question of the origin of the 'Tigas—another 
subject of controversy—is connected again without 
doubt with the history of the Khattris. Sir Henry 
Elliot gives a quotation from the 
in his Supplementary Glossary, page 109, which 
caste by the Ehattrisfor drinking. The Tagas ridi- 
cule the theory, but the tradition is still held by the 
Khatiris, I hope that some of your Panjabi oor. 
respondents will be able to illustrate these points of 
difficulty with facta which have come under their 
own notice, 


The Kohi-Nar (vernacular journal) of 15th | 
June 1872 has a classification of Khattrt sects,I be- | 


lieve, but I have not been able to examine it, 
Putichpur, N.W.P. J. Warrz, 
4th August, 1872, 





Query 10, Concerning Chaturanga. ee 

In my paper on Chaturanga, I have identified 
(p- 61) the ‘ Radhacant’ on whose information tha 
treaties of Sir W. Jones On the Indian Game of Chess, 
in the Aa, Res. vol. IT pp. 159-165, is based, with 
Radhakanta Deva, the author of the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, But after more mature consideration, I 
have become more than doubtful of the correctness 
of this identification, or, I should rather say, I am 
convinced already of its impropriety, 

As Sir W. Jones speaks of his Radhakant as “my 
friend" (p. 161), acknowledges that ‘the passage 
“was copied for me by Radhacant and ox- 
plained by him" (p. 163), and says that, “ Rad- 
ed by Government in compiling a digest of Indian 
Iawa (p. 165),—we are Jed to assume, that this 
Radhakant was already a young man of distinction 
when the paper was written (about 1790). Now 
Raja Bidhokanta Deva died on the 19th of April 
1867. To have been the same person with the 
friend of Sir W. Jones, he ought to have been mora 
than a hundred years old at the time of his death ; 
bat we have the distinct statement in the preface 


| to the Parisishta-vol. of his Sabdakalpadruma that 


he was born Sake 1705 i, e. A. D. 1783 (vindimba- 
rarshibimdnasamiyim S‘aka bhfpateh | Gopimo- 
hanadevasya goshthipati mahipateh | Srirddkakanta 
devetinitnmA patro’bhysjiyata). And H. H, Wilson, 
in the preface to his Sanskrit Dictionary 1819), 
speaks of the author of the RR MP 6S: 
“8 Young gentleman of fortune and tamily"—words 
which might well apply to a man of 36 yours, 
but not to one who waa the “ friend" of Sir W. 
Jones ( cir. 1794), 

now the question remaina—who was tha 
Radhakant of Sir William? are there any other 
traces of his literary achievements ? They 
not to have been small after what Sir William says 


I take this occasion to express beforehand m 
deep obligations to any ona who may be able % 
Point ont :— 

1. The passage in “an ancient treatise of 
Law,” in which Colebrooks (Aviat, Res, vol.-vii, 
p- 504) found mentic 
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STONE MONUMENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF SINGHBHUM—CHOTA NAGPUR. 
Br V. BALL, B. A, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


N Mr. Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments 

there is no allusion to the practice of certain 

of the Chota Nagpur Kols to erect monu- 

ments to their deceased friends. It would appear 

that the brief accounts of the custom hitherto 
published have escaped notice. 

Referring to the geographical distribution of 
Dolmens, Mr. Fergusson has written—* They do 
not exist in the valley of the Ganges or any of 
its tributaries.” This is not strictly accurate, as 
the tributaries of the Ganges which drain Chota 
Nagpur® pass through a country in parts of 
which both ancient and modera Dolmens or 
tables, and Menhirs abound. 

The following notes and accompanying sketches 
were made a few years ago in the district of 
Singhbhum. The facts described will, I trust, 
prove sufficient to draw attention to the rude 
stone monuments of that district. 

The Chota Nagpur division, as is well known 
to those interested in Indian Ethnology, is the 
present home of numerous aboriginal races, 
nearly, if not quite all of which have been 
assigned by Col. Dalton to positions under the 
two great family groups of Kols, known as 
Mundis and Orions. 

Various customs with regard to the final dis- 
posal of the dead are practised by these different 
races; but it is with Mindis, and among them 
a particular race only—the Hos, that we have 
to do at present. 

The Hos with a few exceptions are now to be 
found only in a portion of Singhbhum known as 
the Kolehan, or Hodesum as it was called by Col. 
Tickell. There they live shut out from all Aryan 
influences, observing & most rigid conservatism 
with regard to the traditional customs of their 
race. Notable among these customs, as being 
one that mast force itself on the attention of any 
traveller in the district, is the erection of stone 
tablets and slabs (Menhirs and Dolmens) over 
the graves und to the memory of the deceased. 
Although it is only in the Kolehan that these 
monuments are erected at the present day, they 
are to be found scattered throughout Chota Nag- 
pur and to some extent in the Orissa tributary 
mehals ; in some cases in localities upwards of 
one hundred miles distant from the Kolehan, and 


which, according to Col. Dalton, cannot have 
been inhabited by the Hos for centuries, 
There are few parts of the Kolehan, where 
an extensive view of several villages can be 
obtained, which do not include several groups 
of upright monumental stones. These groups 
may include any number, from a single stone 
upwards, and there is no restriction to odd num- 
bers, as is said to be the case in the Khasia Hills. 
The stones selected for erection are generally 
more or less rectangular or cylindrical in form, 
but sometimes they are of very fantastic shapes. 
These latter, however, it is important to observe, 
are not due to either freak or design upon the 
part of the people. They are the natural forms 
of the flags which they assume in their exposed 
positions in the rivers. Beyond being prized 
from the beds by means of crowbars, they are 
not, as a rule, touched with any tools. I have 
often come across the spots in the river sections 
whence stones for this purpose and also larger 
ones intended for dolmens or tables had been 
raised, The geological formation in the Kolehan 
consists partly of slates and schists, which sup- 
ply an abundance of flags suited to the purpose. 


| When these rocks contain an appretiable quan- 


tity of carbonate’ of lime, the chemical action 
of the water produces honey-combed surfaces 
and more or less irregular outlines. 

In portions of the country not now occupied 
by the Hos, where the rocks are granitic, and 
flag-like masses of rock can seldom be obtained, 
the ancient monuments are more massive in 
shape and of smaller size, I cannot help think- 
ing that the geological formation may have had 
something to do in determining the selection of 
the Kolehan as the final resting place of the race. 

The rivers, where the stones are raised, are not 
unfrequently several miles distant from the 
villages near which the Menhirs and Dolmens 


viving members of the deceased’s family are pre- 
pared to stand, s greater or less number of men 
assemble and proceed to the spot where the stone 


© The Dam@dé and Koséi, 4c. which join the Hugli, The Subsnrika pursues an independent course to the sea, 
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is to be raised. Ifthe flag selected is not very 
heary, it is placed on a wooden framework, and 
so carried on the shoulders of the men to its 
destination. When however the stone is of 
large size, it is placed on a kind of truck with 
enormously massive wheels, specially constructed 
for the purpose. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make a road for the passage of such a truck; 
at others the number of men pushing and pulling 
with ropes is sufficient to carry it over all the 
obstacles which are encountered on the way, 


Ko. L 





The history of the group of stones figured 
in sketch No.1 is as follows: The stone on 
the left was erected to the memory of Kundapa- 
thur, Manki, or head man of the village of Po- 


karia, a few miles south of the station of Chai- | 
bassa, The next two stones were erected to | 


Kiinchi and Somiari, daughters, and the fourth 
toa son of Pasingh, the present Manki. This 
was in 1869, since that time others may have 


been added; possibly Pasingh himself, having 


lost father, wife and children, has also died, 

For some reason there is no memorial stone 
here to Pasingh’s wife Seni, I rather think how- 
ever, there was one standing by itself somewhat 
nearer the village. But in the centre of the 
village, under the shade of some glorious old 
tamarind trees, a stone, conspicuous among many 
others from its uncommon size, covers her re- 


for her memory was not wanting. Its dimen- 
sions-are 17 feet 2 inches. x 9 feet 2 inches x 10 
inches, 


No. IL. 


a — 





| south-west of the other, Of its history Ido 
| not know the particulars, 


The groups of Menhirs which occur scattered 
throughout the Kolehan are, so far as my obser- 
vation went, in no way limited as to the num- 
ber of stones, I have counted os many as 80 
stones in one group, and my impression is that 
Ihave seen more than that number, A circular 
arrangement ia seldom seen, generally the stones 
are either ranged along a straight line or an are. 

Only one instance can I remember of seeing in 
Chota Nagpur any attempt at sculpture on stone 
monuments : this was in the district of Haza- 
ribagh, The stones had the appearance of great 
antiquity and, whether rightly or wrongly, they 
were attributed by the people of the neighbour- 
hood to an ancient settlement of Kols, 

Though not rich in ancient temples or other 
Hinda remains—as compared with some other 
parts of India—the Chota Nagpur division with 
its stone monuments of the aborigines and its 
cave temples, mines,* and other traces of the 
early Jains is for the Antiquarian, as it is well 
known to be for the Ethnologist,a noble field 


for research, 





NOTES ON THE RASAKALLOLA, AN ANCIENT ORIYA POEM, 
| Br JOHN BEAMES, B.CS, MELAS, 4, BALASOR, 
No, II.—Continued from p, 217, 


A woTICEABLE feature in this poem is the 
readiness with which the poet's native language 


lends itself to the metres which he employs. | 


trary lengthenings and shortenings of vowels, 
elisions of case and tense-endings which in the 
oldest Hindi and Gujarati poems so much obscure 


Consequently there are very few of those arbi- the real language of the period. In reading 
© Bee “on the ancient copper mines of Singhbbum,"—Prec. As, Soc. Beng. for Juss 163. 
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the latter class of poems we are never sure that 
we are being presented with a real living picture 
of the language as it was actually spoken by 
the contemporaries of the author ; we have to 
allow for so many licenses of form and construc- 
tion that it is only by observing the shape taken 
by a particular word, in places where no wis 
metri occurs to change it, that we can feel even 
tolerably certain that we have at length lit upon 
its genuine colloquial guise. No such difficulty 
confronts us in Dinkrishna’s flowing and facile 
verse, If we except an occasional disresis such 
as HIT for ar, ACT for ACT and a few 
other easily recognized licenses, the language 
is the same as that in which the gentle and 
refined Oriya clodhopper of to-day fondly curses 
his wife or his bullocks, or grambles over his 
daily pill of adulterated opium. 

In the third cqnto the Gopis hear that a son 
has been born to Nand and rush tumultuously 
to Nand’s house to see the infant. Here occurs 
one of those absurd pieces of exaggeration which 
so frequently, to European taste, spoil the 
beanty of Indian poems. The Hindu never 
knows when to stop. Starting from the gener- 
ally accepted opinion that the female form is 
most symmetrical and beautiful when the waist 
is slender and the parts immediately below it 
large and round, the poet proceeds to make the 
waists of the Gopis so absurdly thin and their 
continuations so enormously large that they be- 
come, instead of the ideals of loveliness he intends 
them to be, monsters of deformity. One charm- 
ing creature who appears to have combined in 
her own person every possible disproportion, is 
thus addressed by the girdle round her waist— 
Kahu achhi, “ dhire are abala ! 

Kama mada tu hoi matta, bho|& 

Kara majha thire ja ere hela, 

Ki! tu janu néhut e jere sara 

Kucha jugala tora jere guru ? 

Kara achhu jaba drugha gamana 

Kale ehaku hei achhi éamana, 

Ki to sihasa jayajiba praye, 

Ki ba cha thare ere nirdaye ? 

Ki ki hoi e jebe jiba bhangi ? 

Kale tu hi mariba eh lagi. 

From the waist of one the girdle calling 
Says, “ gently, gently, O maiden ! 
Thou, intoxicated with the wine of love, 
Forgettest thy waist of what sort it i#. 
What ! knowest thou not how slender it is 


And thy twin breasts how heavy ? 

The swift pace which thou maintainest 
Shortly will be its destruction. 

What, is thy boldness like the spider’ 

Or why on this (the waist) art thou so pitiless? 
What will happen when it shall break ? 

At that time thoa too wilt die.” 

The poet seems rather proud of this tasteless 
trifling for he specially remarks that this is to be 
regarded as a metaphor, and is elegant and fan- 
cifal (adhyahira). 

The Gopis crowd round the two infants, and 
examine them with every mark of delight. The 
sun, the moon, night, lotuses, the sea, and all 
sorts of plants and animals are called into com- 
parison, and are inadequate to rival 
the beauty of Krishna’s black skin, or Balari- 
ma’s white one. The Gopis then go home look- 
ing back and lingering and loth to depart, and 
the canto ends, 

The metre of the second canto, which I omit- 
ted to describe before, consists of four lines to | 
the pada or stanza, The first and third are 
very long consisting of 29 m&tras each. There 
are cwesuras at the eighth and sixteenth mitras, 
the syllables of which generally rhyme with each 
other, The last syllable of the first line rhymes 
with that of the second. Owing to the great 
length of the lines it is customary to write the 
first sixteen matras as one line and the remaining 
thirteen as a second line. The third line has 
nine matras with cesura at the fourth, and the 
fourth line thirteen with cesura st the eighth 
mitra; thus: 

1. ka | ra| &| he | sa] dhu | ja | nafma | ne | 
ma | na|e|ka| ta] na 

kar | na | de | i| ka | ma |la| na] ya] 

na | ka | tha | koj 
2. The same. 
8. ka | li | ka | rafan | dha | ra | pro | yel 
4. Krish | pa | ka | tha | éra | va | na | re] 
du | ri | ta | kha | ye}. 

The rhyme-syllables are in italics. 

The metre of the third canto is very simple. 
It is the Rag kedér chakrakeli, and consista of 
two charans to the pada, each containing nine 
mitras with no cesura. The charans rhyme. 

The fourth canto is in the Ahari metre with 
12 miitras to the charan and two rhyming cha- 
rans to the pada. There is a cesura at the 
ninth mitra. Thus— 
kar | na | de|i| éa|na|.4! he | sijdbn | ja | ne, 


‘ka | ma | ran | ka | jan | mi Je | kejte | di | ne, 


It relates how Krishpa in his cradle destroyed 
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various demons sent against him by Kats, In { pose the right leg half way up the thigh, the 
the description of the Nag Patani, who tarned | end is then brought round over the head. In 
herself into a beautiful female, we see what sort | the present instance, however, it must have been 
of dresa and adornment was considered chic in | worn only over the shoulders as we have the 
Dinkrishna’s time; for this reason it is worth | head decorated with flowers. The wearing of 























quoting,— the sirhi over the shoulders only is customary 
Kala kutila kuntaje khost khosi, among the non-Aryan hill-tribes to this day, 
Kapdlare sindiira mandala chita, the Aryan population also in former times. It 
Katakshare mohu achhi dirdhvareté ; is so worn also by the Telingas. As the con- 
Karne tataka, bhramari, phala éohe; nection of the Oriyas, until recent times was 
Kanthe kantha-dbharapa mana mohe ; greater with their neighbours to the south than 
Kari timbila-bolare oshtha ranga, it was with those on the north, we may suppose 
Kara achhi purushanku dhairja bhanga ; that the habit of wearing the sarhi on the head 
Kanthi nasa-dbharapa nasay ute, is of late introduction from Bengal. 
Kajvala paripirita netra-tate ; The fifth canto relates the childish sports of 
Karne sari jae jai achhe linji, Krishna, and is itself very childish and tedious. 
Kami dekhile hotbe kiime ganji ; Krishna seems to have spent his time princi- 
Kare tara, churi, kagidli rije ; pally in stealing and devouring cards, cream, and 
Kwana-kwana pahora padare bije ; butter, of which articles his diet appears to have 
Kantha-tate deufrié-male bandhi chiefly consisted. He also makes jokes with 
Kali-megha éaphi eka achhi pindhi. the Gopis, and indulges in double entendrea of a 


very ungodlike character, The sixth canto con- 
tinues the same subject ad nauseam, 

Ons or two passages « little more sensible 
than the rest may be quoted. Here is a de- 
scription of Krishpa’s roguishness : 

Kandhai hase bina kirage ; 

Ki pari chathe se nayana kone, 


Her black wavy hair knotting in a knot 

A garland of lovely flowers she has mingled init ; 

On her brow a round mark of vermilion ;* 

With her glance she is ravishing Siva ; 

In ber ear the tdtaka,{ bhramarit and flowers 
shine ; 

On her neck the necklace fascinates the mind ; 


Dyeing her lip with betelnut juice ; Se REE ARE fa: 
She is breaking down the composure of men 5 Kalita ambl bose wa vc) 
In her nostril the Kanthi§ and nose-jewel ; Raked Sichik Sie ee : 
The lampblack completely surrounds her eye, Ke bole dine mu kabili 
The streak of it extends as far as her ear,| witht and eke eee 2 
Amorous men seeing it would go mad with love ; Kipaa oe mh bije na kara? 
On her hand shines the tdira,{ bracelet,and arm- | 14, yhiiha dadhi, dudha, dara, 
bet; Keéaba uni boile hasi 


a ‘Twang twang” sounds the anklet on her foot ; | 
On the pit of her seck she has bound a deunria® ; 
A dark-blue edrii she bas put on. 


It will be seen that then, as now, the wearing 
of gewgaws and ornaments was highly popular. 
In spite of all the profusion of jewellery, however, 
the lady's dress consists of nothing bata sirhi. 

The sarhi is a broad and long cloth wound 
tightly round the waist in such a way a8 to ex- | 
Ba Op algae Ta a ESS 


* The vermilion on the forehead denotes a married 
women, bot is now generally smeared in & greek puith 
acrosa the parting of the bair. 

+ 0TH is a email earring worn in the outer edge of the 
ear ; sometimes eight or ten of them are worn one below 


another all round or. 


t ex a large earring henging from the lobe of the 
ear, 20 called from its resemblance to a bee (aT). 


Kete pini to dudhe achhi misi ; 
(Gopi loquitur’, 

Having made me cry he makes me langh for 
nothing. 

How he looks ont of the corner of his eye! 

He increases one's playful disposition, 

From time to time meeting answering glances. 
Only yesterday he was born in our presence, 

‘Whence has he learnt such conduct ? ' 


§ STMT worn suspended to the cartilage between the 
nostrils, the other kind is worn on the side of the pose. 

I This is considered a great beauty, 

{| These are various kinds of rings and bracelets, 


© 29707 emall ornament shaped like a flower aod 
usually enamelled in various colours. 
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One says “one day I said softly, — 
‘Why do you make such a disturbance in 
Gop? 
Why do you not honour my house with a 
visit? 
How much curds, milk, and cream you shall 
eat,’” 
Kes‘aba hearing said laughing, 
“How much water has been mixed in your 
milk ?” 
This last line is a double entendre whose second 
meaning may be left to be guessed. 
A second passage represents the Gopis as in- 
dignant with Nand for sending Kyishpa to tend 
the cattle — 


putra jae brindébana ku ; 
Karuya hridaya nubanti nirdaya, 
dhika ehinkara dhanaku ! 
Keuf bidhata kala emanta abichéra 
Koti lakshmi jihi sebéku banchhant: 
Se kare banaku sanchira, 


What happiness is there not in Nand’s house, 
Yet this boy goes to the cowpens ; 

They are not merciful in heart, but pitiless ; 
Fie on their wealth ! 

What god bas made this mistake ; 

He whom a myriad Lachmis desire to worship 
Tramps about the forest. 

The metre is that of the Rig Kaushiki con- 
taining four lines to the stanza. The first two 
lines consist of twenty-one instants each with 
cesuras at the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth 
instants, the first two of which rhyme, The 
third line is of fourteen instants with a single 
emsura at the fifth; the fourth line is the same 
as the two first except that the cesuras do not 
always rhyme. 


is very seldom heard in modern Oriya, and never 
in the classical style. An old-fashioned peasant 
from the interior of the country may now and then 
use it, In the modern language the analytically 
formed plural by the addition of mane is always 
used as rdjd, pl. rdjémdne—kings; in inanimate 
objects, however, the finaleof the termination 
is dropped, as kdntha, wall, kdathamdn, walls. 

There occurs also the old universal Aryan 
locative in ¢ as gope, in Gop; pure, in the town. 
The moderns affix re and would say gopa-1¢ in- 
stead of gope; the affix re is already in use, as 
are also ku, ru, and the ar or ara of the genitive 
in this poem. 

With regard to the short final a, it must be 
remembered that it is necessary to express it in 
writing poetry for the sake of preserving the 
rhythm, but that in common conversation it is 
hardly ever heard, and when heard is a short 6, 

Dinkrishna knows only the old forms of the 
personal pronouns which our high-flying modern 
writers condemn as yulgar. These are— 


I thou 
Nom. mu tu 
Ace, mote tote 
Gen. mor tor 


&e. &e. 

The plural of mu is amhe (pronounced ambje) 
and that of tu is tumhe (tumbhe) but as the 
learned have taken ambhe and tumbhe info use 
as equivalents for I and thou, they berthed 
to make fresh plurals ambhemdne, and tiombhe- 
mdne, Dinkrishna uses only the two first, and 
always in their proper ancient significatioh, ’ 

(To be continued) 





THE CAVES OF THE BRAZEN GLEN AND OTHER REMAINS 


ABOUT MAUJE PATNA, TALUKA CHALISGAUM. 
Br W. F. SINCLAIR, ASSISTANT COLLECTOR IN CHARGE KHANDESH FORESTS. 


Apour ten miles south-west of the Chalisgaum 
Station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
(N. E, extension) the Satmala Hills open into 
a curious ¥alley, included in the limits of the 
deserted village of Patna. 

The nearest camping-place is at the village of 
Warthiin, 8 miles on the way, but it is a poor 
little place, and any visitor who had not be- 
spoken the assistance of the district authorities 


10 or 12 days before, would get nothing in it. 
Two miles from Warthan is the gateway of the 
valley, flanked on the left by steep rocks pass- 
able only by a single foot path, called the Gai 
Ghit, and on the right by the old hill fort of 
Kanhéré. In the sides of the latter are four caves 
which I have not bad time to examine closely, 
but I believe them to be all viharas, and of the 
sort having stone lotus-headed pillars. They 
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are called by the natives the houses of Nig 
and the fourth the Singhal Chauri,—names not 

wuggestive. For although ( Draupad?) 
and Abhimin i belong to Adan the Pandara, 
I bave never heard that hero called Nig Arjuna 
elsewhere. But Nagarjuna is the name of o 
Buddhist author of some repute, and I believe 
common among that sect. The name “Singhal 
Chauri"too, seems to point to a connection with 
Ceylon. There are, I believe, other caves onthe 
top of the fort and beyond it, but of more 
doubtful character. 

Immediately below the fort are the remains 
of the village of Patna, the more recent of 
which indicate a place of about 200 houses; 
but much older mounds, enclosing a large area, 
show that in times before the population first 
dwindled and then disappeared altogether, there 


must have been a considerable town here, which | 


is not to be wondered at, considering the water 
supply, the security of the place, and its posi- 
tion, on what was one of the chief passes of 
the Satmala Hills. Near the village is o small 
temple of Bhaviini, supposed to be very old. 
It contains some of the most obscene sculptures 


in Western India, which appear to me to indi- | 


cate amore recent date. Above the village is 
the wider valley called the Bhawani Khori, and 
half amile up itis ao very ancient temple of 
the goddess, said to have been built either 
by @ Rakshasa or by Hemid Panth, who is 
as misty an architect here as elsewhere, The 
legetid of the place is that the goddess, 
usually called here “Ai,” was shikaring the 
Daityas (Rikshasas) in these parts, shortly 
after #he slew the buffalo devil further south. 
She “flushed” a Daitya in the precipices about 
the Gai Ghit, (which we passed on our left in 
entering the valley), and hunted him round the 
cliffs till they came to a ravine called the Gaiw 
Dhara, where the poor Daitya, being hard 
pressed, dived into the solid rock, and bur- 
rowed to a fabulous depth, as easily as a mole 
in an English tulip-bed. However, the goddess 
was not to be easily beat, and she got him out 


somehow, and finished him with her trident. | 


In honour of which event Hemad Panth built the 
little temple in the valley and devout Hindus 
make pilgrimage there twice a year, and pre- 
gent iron tridents to the goddess, some of them 

recording 


* Dr. Bhan Daji found an i here 

a grant of certain leges bo o established by 
the son of La the son of the cole- 

brated » The donor was Sonhadeva, « chief 





as big as cart axles, and nail horse-shoes to 
her door, a practice curiously analogous to our 
Western custom of nailing them to stable-doors 
and boats’ stems. The Hole which the 
made is shown to this day, ‘and is neither me 
nor less, to my thinking, than the remains 
a rained Chaitya cave. There is a long inscrip- 
tion on the west face of the temple which the 
Pandit whom I sent to copy it failed to decypher,* 
and the stone is too much covered with oil and 
other beastliness for rubbing of. 

Above the temple the main valley of Bhawant 
Khora splits into several lesser glens, The most 
westerly terminates in a fine waterfall and pool 
somewhat like that in Léenapur of Ajaiti, The 
next is a pass, of which I forget the name, and 
the third is a long deep glen, containing 
nothing but a teak and bamboo plantation, which 
the visitor had just as well keep out of. The 
remains of several ruined caves appear in the 
face of the cliff between this and the next ra- 
vine, the Ganeda Ghat, up which there is a 
pass to the Dekhan formerly of considerable 
importance ; above it is the Ganes'a Takd o 
curious underground cistern, possibly as old as 
the caves, The fifth is the Gaiw Dhara, or 
village glen, before referred to; and the sixth is 
the Pital Khori or Brazen Glen, the stream of 
which falls over an impassable cliff, a little 
behind the temple of Ai Bhawinf. There is 
however a pass over a spur between these two 
last, by steps cnt in the rock, which, although 
they were perhaps not actually cut by the 
Buddhist monks, appear to me to be the sueces- 
sors of an earlier stairway probably of their 
making. This ladder is called the ‘Bitpayars 
Ghat or pass of seven steps, but there are really 
about eighteen, 

_ Having got to the top of this very steep and 
tiresome but not dangerous pass, we go up 
the Pital Khor for about a mile to where the 
ravine opens out a little, below a waterfall 
under and to the right of which are the caves, 
The first cave is a vihara, cut right under the 
fall (in flood) and of considerable size, but not 
otherwise remarkable. The next called the 
Rang Mahil is a Chaitya about the size of 
the Chaityas at Ajaité. The roof has been 
supported by timber horse-shoe rafters, long 
gone, and two rows of polygonal pillars without 
capitals, separate the nave from the side-nisiles, 
Tos inate to Rija Singhana, and the grant ia dated Saka 
1128, AD. 1206, A transcription translation an 
16 sik ne, tome Be “Boe. N. Vol, Lae 


a 
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These pillars are partly hewn in situ, and partly 
built up of separate pieces, and on their plaster- 
ed surface and that of the side walls are several 
paintings-of Buddha, either seated or standing, 
always supported by the lotus, crowned with an 
anreole, and overshadowed by a triple umbrella. 
The colours are brighter than any now at 
Ajaité. Icould find no inscriptions but some 
weratches on the plaster, which I do not believe 
to be ancient, and some flaring red paint 
letters recording the visit of Dr. Bhau Daji and 
Mr. Somebody Garéd of Dhoolia. The next 
cave is a vihara and very curious. The cells 
are divided by pilasters having each a capital 
something like a wool sack ora ship's rope 
fender, carved in so intricate a pattern that at 
first I mistook them for inscriptions. Above 
this capital each plaster has a separate pair of 


fourth winged 
lopes, the sixth elephants and the seventh winged 
tigers. There are one or two more, destroyed 
and unrecognisable. 
In the large Chaitya I had mes tried to 
persuade m. Bhill guard that the caves were 
built by sot like themselves, which they 
stoutly declared to be impossible, disputing 
among themselves whether the five Pandas or 
the Daityas could have done it. However in this 
vihara they held afresh palaver on the subject, 
and finally the naik came forward and said that 
after all they thought the sahib was right. 
“ For these cells were obviously made to sleep 
in, like those in the lock-up, and no man will 
to say that the Daityas and the Pan- 
davas could squeeze themselves into such holes 
as these.” Next to this cave is another vibira 
the entrance to which is blocked up, but after 
ascertaining that there was no wild beast inside, 


I crept in through a breach in the wall of the 
sculptured vihara, my men following. However 
this, and two more beyond it, are similar in 
character to the first cave under the fall. 

These caves must have had a fine facade, and 
probably there were one or two small ones above, 
approached by passages the remains of which 
still exist, but the whole front of the cliff has 
come down in & common mass of ruins, destroy- 
ing the upper caves, and blocking up the lower 
ones. 

I heard of an inscription near here, but was 
unable to find it. I believe these caves were in 
former days reported on by Mr. Rose, C.S., 
a copy of whose report is given in Dr, J. 
Wilson’s “Second Memoir on the Cave Temples” 
in the Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal (vol. 
IV. p. 357-359). They have been visited by 
Dr. Bhau Daji, but that learned Orientalist has 
not, I think, published the result of his research- 
es. The local legend of Bhawani hunting the 
Daityas into the rock points, I think, to a 
Brahmanical raid upon the Baddbists, and it 
may be noted that the Gai Ghat is the only pass 
by which a force from the plain could turn the 
flank of the whole group of caves and block up 
all avenues of escape, without being easily 
perceived. 

The whole Satmala range is fall of promise 
for the archmologist. Two years ago Mr. Camp- 
bell, C.S, discovered a new group in the old 
fort of Wasigarh, which I believe Major Gill 
has further explored, and Mr. Pottinger, C.E., 
found what I believe to be a large vihira near 
the Gotala Ghét. Caution, however, and a 
double gun loaded with ball are necessary in all 
these places. In one cave in the Pital Khora 
I found fresh traces of a panther, and in the 
next some gnawed bones that told their own 
story. 





THE DATE OF THE NYAYAKUSUMANJALL 
Br KASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, SENIOR DAKSHINA FELLOW, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE. 


to his edition of the Nydyakusu- 


Udayanichirya is mentioned vith expressions 
of high respect by Madhavichir;a, he has, on 
the other, commented on a work of Vachaspati 
Miara, who is himself one of the commentators 
of the great Sankarichirys. Now as the dater 
of Sankarichirya and Madhavichirya may be 
taken with tolerable safety to be respectively in 
the eighth and fourteenth centuries of the Christ- 
ian era, we have, according to Prof. Cowell, “a 
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terminus a quo as well as a terminus ad guem to 
limit our chronological uncertainty."* And the 
Professor then divides the interval between the 
two termini as stated above. 

Now we think that, plausible as this reasoning 
appears, there is a flaw in it. What proof have 
we that the Udayana who has commented on 
Vachaspati Misra is the same with the Udayana 
who wrote the Kusuménjali? Independently of 
any light which may be thrown upon this ques- 
tion by other considerations, the fact itself 
cannot be assumed as beyond controversy. On 
the contrary, we think there is positive evidence 
calculated to upset such a coyclusion, and we 
propose here to set forth that evidence. 

In the introduction to his edition of Vichas- 
pati Misra’s Sankhyatattvakaumudi, Professor 
Taranath Tarkavachaspati of Calcutta mentions 
that Vichaspati Miéra has written a work in 
answer to the Khandanakhandakhadya of Sri 
Harsha, entitled Khandanoddhira.t We do not 
know from whence this information is derived : 
it may be from the enumeration of his own works 
said to be given by Vachaspati Mira in his 

to which we have not ac- 
cess, and the Khandanoddhira has no place 
in the list reproduced by Dr. Hall.t If, there- 
fore, Dr. Hall's list omits nothing that is in 
the list as given in the Bhamati, and if that 
list inclades all the works written by Vichas- 
pati Misra, the statement made by Prof. Tira- 
mith ceases to have any weight. We find it 
difficult, however, to understand how the state- 
ment could have been made without some suffi- 
cient authority, and if there is such authority, 
it is possible that the Kh if 
Vachaspati Misra really wrote it, was written 
after the Bhimati had been finished. It is un- 
fortunate that Prof. Tarinith has not given the 
authority for his statement; for reasoning in 
the absence of such authority must be merely 
hypothetical. 

Now if we adopt Prof. Tirainith’s statement, 
the results we arrive at deprive Prof. Cowell's 
arguments of all weight. The series of suthors 
Sppears to stand thas :-—Ist Udayans; 2nd Sri 
Harsha; 3rd Vachaspsti Misra. This clearly ap- 
pears toresult from the following words of the 
author of the Khandana. “ " says 
he, “in this matter, it is not impossible for us 


eT 
has Mis ie enes eoatlia tee e  EE! 


letters altered.” And he then proceeds as 
follows : 

“Vyighito yadi éankisti, na chechchhanké 
tastarim. 


Vyaghatavadhirisanké tarkadétank&vadhih ku- 
tah.” 

Now these verses are distinctly and ex- 
pressly a parody of the verses in the Kusu- 
miinjali,— . 

“ Sankichedanumastyeva na chechchhank’ 
tatastarim. 

Vyaghatavadhiriéanké tarkaddankivadhirma- 
tah."6 


We have thus (1) Udayana’s Kusaménjali; 
(2) Sri Harsha’s Khandana which quotes it ; 
and (3) Vachaspati Miéra’s Khandanoddhars, 
which is an answer to (2). 

Now it will be observed that this series re- 
verses the. chronological relations of Udayana 
and Vichaspati as laid down by Prof. Cowell. 
And this leads to the further resalt that Prof. 
Cowell's terminus a quo is lost, whatever may be 
said of the terminus ad quem : for if Vichaspati 
comes after Udayana, we have no link to con- 
nect Udayana and Sankara. 

If, then, Prof. Cowell’s argument must be 
given up, the question arises—What can we 
substitute for it? The age of Baya’s Harsha, as 
fixed by Dr. Hall, will not help us in this mat- 
ter; for while Bapa’s Harsha is a royal person- 
age,] the Harsha of the Khandana is a mere 
dependant of a king of Kanyakubja. And 
in this case, the supposition that some writer at 
the king’s court gave to his work the king’s name 
is also negatived by the fact that Sri Harsha 
is stated at the close of the Khandana to be the 
name of the author himself—who is farther de- 
scribed as a “ kavi."¢ One hint, however, we 
get from Dr. Hall’s catalogue. At page 26, we 
finda work noted, which is there said to have 
been composed in 1252, and which quotes or 
mentions Udayana. Who this Udayana is, how- 
ever, does not appear from Dr. Hall’s note. A 
farther circumstance, which will throw some 
light on this matter, and which is less open to 
question, is to be found in Dr. Hall's preface to 
the Vasavadatta. We there learn, that the 
Naishadhiya is quoted in the Saresvatikan- 

hich work, according to Dr. Hall, 
shee lee pe (Cale. edition), p 91. and the Kusn- 

| Viewvadattd, Pref, p 17, 

J Khandans, 199, 
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“is unquestionably more ancient than the Har- 


latest then, cannot be later than the eleventh cen- 
tury, and may go back intothe tenth or even an 
i this conclusion we arrive at, 


unknown to us. 

If we take Vachaspati Mira as coming after 
Sri Harsha, the results seem to point towards 
the same date. Viachaspati is quoted in the 
Sarvadaré nasangraba of Madhavacharya, as an 
authority on the Sinkhya philosophy,§ and 
allowing a sufficient interval between those 
two writers—Udayana, at the latest, might 
come in the eleventh century. _Furthermore, we 
find a writer of even earlier date than Madhava 
quoting both Vichaspati Mitra and Udasyan- 
fchirya. We allude to Bhatta Raghava who 
wrote his work entitled Nydyasdravichira in 
A.D, 1252.) We thus confirm from these dif- 
ferent sources the conclusion that at the latest, 
Udasyandchirya flourished about the eleventh 
century, and that, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he may bave flourished even at an 
earlier period. 

One more fact may perhaps be added. Ac- 
cording to Madhavichairya’s Sankaravijays, 
Sri Harsha, Bana, Mayéra, Udayana, and San- 
karichirya were contemporaries, and all the 
first four philosophers were vanquished in con- 
troversy by the last, Sri Harsha, it may be 
added, is here particularized as the author of 
the Khandana ; Bapa and Maydra are repre- 
sented as having flourished in the districts of 
Avanti*® ; about Udayana, there is nothing less 
vague than that he was an opponent of a dualism, 


and that he was unable to vanquish Sri Harsha.t 
He is called Kavindra. 

There is one stanza in this work of Mi- 
dhavachirya’s which seems to make some al- 
lusion to Vachaspati Misra. We cannot, how- 
ever, be sure of this, and will therefore 
leave the reader to judge for himself. San- 
kara tells Sureévarichirya that the latter 
will become “ Vachaspati” in his next birth in 
the world, and that he will write an excellent 
commentary on his Bhashysa, which will live to 
the end of time. The words of Madhava are— 
“Vaichaspatitvamadsigamya vasundha- 


Bhavyim vidhdsyasitamim © mamabbishya- 
tikim.”t 


Vichaspati Miéra, and there may possibly be 
an obliqae reference to the name of its author 
in the word “ Viachaspatitvam.” Bat we do 
not feel sure of this and the commentary affords 
no help. It may be added, that there does not 
seem to be any historical objection to this ac- 
count of Madhava. Sri Harsha in the Khandana 
alludes to Sankara,§ but that would not by itself 
negative the possibility of their having been con- 
temporaries, Of course, this must not be under- 
stood as equivalent to an admission that Mé- 
dhav’s account is wholly trustworthy. Rapa 
and Mayira, and Dandin who is mentioned with 
them, are now hardly known as philosophers, 
Bat if that account is accepted as meaning that, 
according to Madhava, Vachaspati Miéra flourish- 
ed in the next ion, or the next generation 
but one, after aricharys, it may corroborate 
the other statement made by Madhava, about 
Udayana’s having been confuted in controversy 
by 


ON THE DATE OF PATANJALI AND THE KING IN WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED. 
Br RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, M.A, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 





witnessed by the speaker but capable of being 
witnessed by him and known to people in gene- 
ral. Of this rule Patanjali gives two instances ; 
“The Yavana besieged [arupat] Saketa” and 


] Dr. Hall's catalogua, p. 26, referred to above. 
J Madhav, xv. 157. ** Ibid 141, 
t XY. 72, 167. XIIL 74. 
§ Bes the Khesdann, Cale. 02, p: 
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“ The Yavana besieged [orupat] the Midhya- 
mikas.” The siege of Siketa, therefore, must be 
considered to have been on event capable of 
being witnessed by the speaker, i. ¢.. by Patanjali 
himself, in other words, some Yavana king 
must have besieged Séketa in Patanjali’s time. 
Baketa is the usual name for Ayodhya. Rea- 
soning in this way, the late Prof. Goldsticker 
arrived at the conclusion that the Yavana here 
spoken of must have been Menandros, King of 
Baktria, who is said to have pushed his con- 
quests in India to the river Yamuna. Menan- 
dros, according to Prof. Lassen, became king 
about 144 B,C. Pantanjali therefore must have 
lived about that time. 

But there is another passage in Patanjali not 
noticed by Prof. Goldsticker, in which the name 
of the king of Pitaliputra, doring whose reign 
he flourished, is given, and which enables us to 
arrive at the date of the author of the Maha- 
bhishya in another way and from other data. 
In his remarks on Pan. IIL. 2-123, Patanjali 
quotes a vdrtika of Katyayana, the meaning of 
which is “A rule should be made teaching the 
use of the present tense [lat] to denote an 
action or undertaking which has been begun 
but not finished.” The examples given by 
Patanjali are:—“ Here we stody;" “ Here 
we dwell ;" “ Here we perform (as priests) the 
sacrifices (instituted) by Pushpamitra." Then 
Patanjali asks “ How is it that Panini’s rule 


that the present tense should be used to 
denote present time, does not extend to 
these cases?" The answer is, “the time 
here involved is not present time.” How not? 
This question is answered by Kaiyata, whose 
gloss upon this runs as follows:—*“ The 
phrase ‘ here we study’ means that study has 
begun bat not ended. When the students being 
engaged in dining and doing such other things 
do not study they cannot then properly say 
"we study’ (according to Pap. ITI. 2-123, i. «., 
they cannot use the present tense, for it is not 
atudy that is then going on, and consequently 
the time is not present;] hence the rule by 
Katyiyans."* The sense of the whole is, that 





* Panini 514 #z I. 2, 128, Kitydyane SYTEM- 
Pcie aifeaen Hea] CeTATAR| CF TET?) KF OT 


Pat aren | fie oa: ence a fevatay svaarqanay - 
Kaiysin MYTEUT CUTE ONT FIT CET | 


when an action, such as that of stadying-or per- 
forming the great sacrifices, spreads over many 
days, the present tense should be used vo denote 
it, if the action has begun but not ended, even 
though at the time of speaking the speaker may 
not be actually performing the action. “ Here 


| we sacrifice for Pushpamitra,” is Patanjali’s 


example, Now this cannot be an imaginary in- 


| stance, for such aone would not bringout the dis 


tinctive sense that Patanjali wishes to convey, 
namely, that the action has begun but not ended. 
This example then expresses a fact; ie, that at 
the time Patanjali wrote, there lived a person 
named Pushpamitra and a sacrifice was 
being performed for him and under his orders. 
If he employed priests to perform the great 
sactifices for him he must have been a king ; 
for in the olden days it waa Indian kings that 
Propitiated the gods and patronized the Brah- 
mangin this way. The sacrifices were always 
expensive, and were treated rather as extraordi- 
nary festivals than ordinary religious perform- 
ances. But in another part of the Mahdbba- 
shya we are actually told who thia Pushpa- 
mitra was. Panini (in I.°1, 68) tells us that 
any grammatical change or operation that he 


may have in his work prescribed in the case of 


a certain word ought to be made applicable to 
that word alone and not to what it signifies, or 
to its synonymes, This, however, does not hold 


| . _ in the case of his own technical terms. Thus, for 
III. 2-123, (Vartamine lat), which teaches | instance, to form derivatives in 


from the word agni (fire) the termination eva 
should, he says, be applied to agni. The mean- 
ing of this rule should not be stretched so as to 
make it applicable not only to agni, but to other 
words also, having the sense of agni, Wahni for 
instance alzo means fire but does not take that 
termination. Butin the case of the technical 
tertns of grammar, the change or operation should 
be effected in the case of the things (which of 
course are words) signified by that term. Thus, 
for instance, when he tells us to apply a certain 
termination to ghu, it is to be applied, not to ghu 
ite-lf, but to the roots to which the name ghu is 
given by him. Now Patanjali, after a long dis- 
cussion of this rule,in the course of which he 
ene eee 
9 era vars Mane ate Soot argtae aet- 
ata Ca Tata = UTA TAA] Patanjali then 
Proceeds to say that the sense is conveyed by Pin. [II-2-123 
and no new rule is required, but this has no bearing on the 
present question, 
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eee ence ee ee ee sms 
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shows that it isnot wanted, though out of re- 
spect for the great Achirya he does not distinctly 
say 80, tells us thot there are some siitrasin which 
the rules given are applicable,—1, sometimes 
to the synonymes of the words,—2, sometimes to 
the individuals comprised under the species de- 
noted by the words,—5, sometimes to the words 
alone,and, sometimes to any two of these three. 
In these cases some indicatory letters ought, he 
says, tobe attached to the words to show to 
which, or to which two, of the three categories 
the rule is to be applied. Then in such rules 
as IT. 4, 23, which teaches that a Tatpurusha 
compound ending in the word sabid (court or 
assembly) preceded by rdjan (king) becomes 
neuter he tells us that j should be attached to 
rajan and others, to show that the rule is appli- 
cable only to the synonymes of Rajan and others, 
and not to rajan or others themselves, or to the 
individuals comprised under the species denoted 
by rajan and others, And the instances he 
gives to show that it is not applicable to indivi- 
dual rdjds or kings are Pushpamitra-sabha (the 
assembly or court of Pushpamitra) and Chandra- 

hd® (the assembly or court of Chandra- 
gupta) in which we see that the compound 
is not neuter but feminine. 





* Patanjali fardioeradte craata | faaes: 
wae: dat see Tharaaeae gen atta fe TTT 


qaqa) Arq Tae | 

+ Seeamengst others hia comments on 1-3-3, athe 
II-3-28, 111-5-184, and 186 and V-3-57. In the second 
these, oos of the examples given is 475% TWel4qqa- 
* Pataliputra was situated on the banks of the S’ona’ 


at Vidie’b, and that 
Wilson supposes that he the throne for his son 
rather than for himself. the first portion of 


We thus come to | 


could institute. Im other authorities 


| pointed by him Governor or King 





the conclusion that Pushpamitra was the name 
of a king. 

Now we know that the most powerful king- 
dom during a» few centuries before Christ, 
the sovereigns of which extended their sway 
over a ldrge portion of India, was that of 
Magadha, the capital of which was Pataliputra, 
And Patanjali so often speaks of this city in 
his work? that we must infer that he had a 
great deal todo with Pataliputra, and perhaps 
lived there forsome time, and thaton that account 
the city and things concerning it were upper- 
most in his thoughts. The Pushpamitra then 
that he speaks of in the two cases here pointed 
ont, must have been king of Pataliputra in his 
time, And the fact of his being mentioned 
along with Chandragupta in one of the two 
eases strengthens this inference. For Chandra- 
gupta the Maurya was king of Magadha, and 
there was no other Chandragupta till several 
centuries afterwards when the Guptadynasty 
came into power. 

Now looking into the Purfipas we find that 
there was only one king of Magadha of the 
name of Pushpamitra, the founder of the S'anga 
dynasty, which succeeded the Mauryas.{ He 
was the Commander-in-Chief of Brihadratha, the 





is represented as about to perform on As'vamedha sacrifice, 
which none Sut kings who pretended to paramount! supremacy 
ate 
that appears asthe conqueror or usurper not bon. 
Pushpamitra therefore could not have been bia son's 
general; nor dors Kdlidisa say he was Aguimitra's com- 
mander-in-chief was Virasena, to whom be is more than 
as igscing orders. The words 
usinterpreted. “A letter bas been 


| received from the lord Senipati \general), Pusbpamitra” i ¢. 


the genitive Derasya ought to taken as an epithet of 
Palpoatire, te as connected with or FI 
Indeed the tithe Dera shows that pamitna 
ing, for it ia applied in the dramatic works to 
kinwt only, and there ia even a rule to this effect (see Dr. 
Hall's Dus'arwpa, p. 10¢—Deved evimiti npipati4), And 
i ral) oust have become adistinguishing epithet 
of Pushpamitra, for he was the ares Hyibadratha, the 
last Maorya king. And even in the Vishnu Purdine the 
apithet Senapati seeme to have been applied to bim some- 
what io thin way. + Tata Pushpamitrad Senipatih Svi- 
i batvi rijyam karishyati” The frst two kings of 
the Vala hi dynasty in Surishtra, were called t 
nor does it follow from thie that Vidis'l was the 


Hf 


el rossdonen, Againiion ha bon ony probably have beck op- 
j : #0. ¥ 

med Video's, while be bles 
reigned as supreme monarch as Pataliputra : for the prac- 
to this As’vamedha sacrifice Tn the instance quoted in 
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last Maurya king, and usurped the throne after | Ayodhya, and Pushpamitra was reigning @ 


3 


having killed his master.* The ten Mauryas | Pataliputra; and if we adhere to Lassen’s chro- 
are said to have ruled the kingdom for 137 


years. The sccession of Chandragupta, the | only between 144 B.C. and 142 B.C; for there 
first of these ten, has been fixed about 315 B.C, ; 


is, I think, no reason to distrust the 
Pushpamitra, therefore, must have raised him- 

self to the throne about 178 B.C. The Mitsya 

Parina assigns him a reign of 36 years,t ie. 
from 178 B.C. to 142 B.C. It follows then that 
Patanjali wrote his comments on Pin. III. 2, 123 
some time between these limits. The limits 
assigned by Dr. Goldstiicker, reasoning from 
the one example he considers, are 140 and 
120 B.C. Bot there is apparently no reason 
why he should not take into account the earlier 
years of Menandros’s reign. For, according to 
Prof. Lassen, Menandros must have become king 
about 144 B.C.§ The passage in the Mahi- 
bhishya, on which I base my conclusion, is not 
far from the one noticed by Dr. Goldstiicker. 
The latter occurs in the comments on III, 2, 111, 
while the former in those on III,2, 123. We 
thus see that when this portion of the Bhashya 
was written, a Yavana king (who must have 
been Menandros) had laid siege to Saketa or 


of the Puripas here, since the date arrived st 
from the statements contained in them coincide 
in a remarkable degree with that a 
from the evidence of coins. And even supposing 
that Prof, Lassen’s date is not quite accurate, it 
must be admitted that it cannot be very far 


wrong. aa 

We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign 
of Pashpamitra, and that he probably wrote the 
third chapter of his Bhashya between 144 B.C, 
and 142 B.C. And this agrees with the conclusion 
drawn by Prof. Goldstiicker from a statement in 
another part of the work that the author of the 
Mahdbhashya flourished after the Maurya dynasty 
was extinct. Since all the passages then, and 
the different historical events they point to, lead 
us to about the same perind, the date of Patan- 
jali so derived must be regarded as trustworthy, 
and in the History of Sanskrit Literature it is 


a 





ON THE VRIHATKATHA OF KSHEMENDRA. 
By Da G. BUHLER. 


Axoxost the numerous Indian collections of | fables, were it not that peculiar difficulties con- 
fables the Kathdsuaritsigara of Somadeva takes | nected with questions regarding the origin of 
the first place. With its 24,000 stanzas, it | the ‘ Ocean of fable-streams,’ obliged Sanskritists 
surpasses the Hitopadesa, the Panchatantra, the | to use it with great caution. 
Vetalapanchavifidati, the Sifih@sanadvatrisdati Somadeva, who according to his own state- 
" and the Sukasaptati not only in bulk, but it | ment, composed his work about the beginning of 

actually includes abstracts or versions of several | the 12th century A. D. for the amusement or 
of these works, as well as of other romances. | consolation of Queen Sdryavatf or SGryamatt, 
This latter circumstance would make the Kathé- | the mother of King Harsha of Kashmir declares 
saritsigara, one of the most important tests for | that it contains the essence of the Vrihatkatha, 
determining theage and development of Indian | written by one Gunidhya in the Paigicht Prakrit 








*The work Asoka Avadana erroneously makes | taken twenty years or more. could not hare . 
him the successor of Push: adharman, snd the last of the Mauryas did each aod such a thing bet ie thee dae 7 
Mauryas.—See Burnoul, /atred a /a Mist, du Dud. 1. p. 432; Bet 80,” if be wrote only five or six ‘aher they ‘wore 
Lassen, ind. Alt. LI. pp. 271, 272, $45, 346,—Ev, displaced. V'atanjali therefore may Racer roi the pas- 

+ Visk. Pur. V1. 24, of Wilson's translation. sage asearlyas UL. 158 Now in order that about this time 


t Wilson's Fish. P. Ist Edn, p. 471. The Beahminds Pa- | Pushpsmitra and Menandros should be contemporaries, it is 


: becessary accession latter should 
rina acrees with the Mataya. (See Dr. Hall's noteinhis | ior be nu repr etree ba 135 BC. aor lower than 
edition.) 142 BO. for M reigued for about 20 years accord- 
§ Various dates bave been to the accession of tw all the writers; and the only two dates that fall 

Menandros from 1.C. 200 to B.C, 126. But the facts here bin these limits are those asi Geal. 
i Ae pert a corrective. The manner | (H.C. 160) and Prof. Lassen. If we shatefne Soe 
in te the alluded to in the next limit~ between which the thint chapter of the Mabb- 
of the text) contrasts times in which the Mauryas ys was written will be about 158 and 142 B.C. 
own shews that when be wrote, the new | But | have Prot. Lassen'e date as it agrece suili- 

polity had ly superseded the old. This may have ciently with all the facta, 
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—literally the dialect of the goblins—and that it 
differs from its original only in the language and 
by a condensation of the too prolix narrative.* 
After this statement the Kathipftha, or in- 
troduction to the work, gives the wonderful origin 
of the tale at great length. (Kath. E 1-13— 


his ‘attendants, Push;adants, who communi- 
cated it to his wife Jay, a servant of Parvati. 
The latter again spread it amongst her fellows 
and the indiscretion of Pushpadanta soon became 
known to the divine pair. Parvat?, filled with 
him, in punishment of his fault, to be born as a 


mortal. His brother Malyavin, who dared to | 


intercede for him, received a like sentence. But 


when Parvati saw Pashpadanta’s wife, her faith-’ 


ful attendant, overwhelmed by distress, she re- 
lented 6 far as to set a term to the effects of 


his mortal body. Mialyaviin also should be allow- 
ed to return to heaven, when he had heard the 


solitude and on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Parvati Vindhyavisinf, he met Kipabhati in the 
forest. He remembered his former life and com- 
munieated to the Pidicha the seven ‘ great tales.’ 
Having accomplished this he re-obtained his 
celestial nature, according to Pirvati’s prediction. 
Milyavan, also, who in his human birth had 
become Gupfighys of Pratighthina and had 
served King Satevahanat as minister, came ac- 
companied by his two pupils Guysdeva and 
| Nandideva, to the dwelling place of Kapabhdti- 
He received from him the seven stories in the 
language of the Piéachas and wrote them down 


* Kathdsaritetgara, ed Brockhaus, [. 1. 8. 
Vi 
eee sdrasya samgrabam rachsyimyahan! 


Yath mGlam tatbaivaitanna mentgaryatikrenal A layatay 


Compare for the last line Hall, Vdsavadattd, Introd. p. 23. 
+ Alias 5’Atavihana or Salivthana 
{ Tabbyam saba che kathion tamitviays (tevédys?) 


This account of the composition of Somadeva's 
original, which ‘traces ‘the story from Siva, | 
through Vararachi and Kaépabhati, to Gunadhys, 
his pupils and ‘Satavahana, looks as if it were 
purely legendary. “Ite nature has ‘led Professor’ 
H. H. Wilson, § who first made known Somadeva’s 
work "by an analysis of its" contents, Professor | 
H.’ Brockhaus,} the editor of the Kathfsaritei-” 
gars, and Professor Lassen,§ to doubt Soma- 
deva’s assertion, that he worked up an older 
Prakrit poem. ‘These three scholars are, on 
the contrary; of opinion that Boinisdevs' eal. 
lected various works of fiction and ‘digested 
them into a harmonious whole. Their ‘Yiew 
was certainly defensible twenty or even ten 
years ago, when the number of Sanskrit works, 
generally accessible to European ‘Sanskritists, © 
was not very large. But itis no longer tenable 
since Dr; F. E. Hall collected, in the “introduc- 
tion t his Vasavadatté,* a considerable mass of 
trustworthy evidence, which proves thata Vri- 
hatkatha in the Paidicha Prakritt existed, 
many centuries before Somadeva, The most | 
who mentions a Vyihatkathd composed in the 
Bhitabhishé, in his Karyidaréa, I. 38, and Su- 
bandit “who, inthe Vasavadatté, speaks of a~ 
Vrihatkatha, divided into sections called Lambas, — 
fad LEO wt 
§ Collected Works TIL 150 seq. wre re 
1 x Lp. vii 
q Indische Alcerth, Lil, 1084 & TV. 811. 

ame 


pe 82-Mellvln “dita 
the . see” tet 
vdapg, Erte Tame, 


sAtavahanas 
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The former of these two poets is at least as old 
as Bapabhatta, the protegé and court-poet of 
King Harshavardhana who lived in the first half 
of the 7th century, and the latter is certainly 
older, since Bina praises his work in the Har- 
shacharita.* It a to me incontestable, 
that both Dandi and Subandha speak of the 
Vyibatkathé, which, according to Somadeva's 
statement, was the basis of his Kathisaritsigara, 
For Dandi says that the Vyihatkatha was 
composed in the dialect of the goblins, 
and the Vyihatkathé which Subandhu knew 


st least 1,300 years ago. . But it remains an 
open question whether Gup&dhya was really the 


he merely contented himself with abridging it, 
or whether he embellished it by additions of his 
own—a point which is of the highest 
ance in determining the value of his book for 
the hiétory of the Sanskrit fable books, 

It gives me great satisfaction, that by the reco- 
very§ of the Vrihatkathd of Kshemindra, I 
am able fully to corroborate the sbove concla- 
sions, which are based on Dr. F. E. Hall's re- 
searches, and to determine more accurately the 
value of Somadeva’s book. I lately scquired 
for the Government of Bombay a MS., the colo- 





Masten 8 = Ee 
+ I may mention Tarkavigis's, 
the editor of the holds the same opinion, vi 
hisgiecok. Lea ca 
the of S’itavthana and Salivihana, 
wes Wiley Cle Work, 181, note, Weber, Hélnsapta- 
+ P- = seq. 


If I speak of the recovery of this I 
eh ectear dicen ne ob tes book to sane” 


ble to work seems to ha’ 
tn the bende of Pa Wilson's pandita. See Anirecke, 
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phon of which runs as follows: “ iti vyisa- 
disaparikhyaksbemendravirachitaé 


1742 varshe bhidrapadamise éuklapakshe 11 
guruvara samApta | érisivam astu | srirama, ie.— 
Thus the Vyihatkathaé composed by Kshemen- 
dra called Vyisadisapara is Num- 
ber of granthas (16 syllables) 7080, Samvat 
1742 (A.D. 1685) ete. According to the Anu- 
kramapikaj or Index, which was 
made by the poet himself, it should contain the 
following Lambhakas or sections : 

10. Vishamadila, 

11, Madirivatt. 


Tike of the sections of the 
i i, as far as I have com 

almost identical with those of tne sccmgelas 
chapters of the Kathasaritsigara. Kshemendra 
writesin the Anushtubh metre like Somadeva. 
But he does not know the division of the Lambas 
into Tarangas, His style is not so flowing as So- 
madeva’s and in his excessive eagerness for brevi- 
ty, he sometimes becomes obscure. In order to 
give an ideéaof Kshemendra’s mannerof narrating, 
I subjoin the part of the Kathapitha, which 
corresponds to Kathisaritsigara, I. 4, 1-92,° 


mahiraj yabhishekas’ chéteuratamanjar!—fol. 
(82s) line 2 sqq. As pee’ 3490 
oss {Chttend. Toad Kathiv. 22-44; Lavan 44-55 ; 


Naravih 

85-96; Madanam. 96-180 

Vell 130-184; Ses'tnben a shin Sonat ; 

125; Alam 45; Sahih 2 . 
81-92. The 
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Hsving ‘eard this (story of the origin of | 
Pitalipatra) and having received all sciences 
from my teacher, I, (Vararuchi) who dwelt at 
my ease, obtained in marriage the daughter of 
Gura Upararsha,called Upakoéi. After I 
married Upakos'd, whose eyes resembled blue 
lotuses, I became the empire over which Cupid 
rules and a vessel of all happiness. Whilst I, 
living in thecompany of Vyadiand Indradatta 
acquired the fame of ommiscien:, a pupil of 
Varsha, Panini by name, who was formerly a 
blockhead, obtained by virtue of his susterities, 
keeping his senses in subjection, a new grammar 
from Siva, Disputing with me for eight days, 
he proved himself an opponent of equal foree. 
When I conquered him at the end of that period, 
Hara, bewildering me by a growl, bereft me, 
through anger, of the recollection of Indra’s 
grammar, After [ had suddenly forgotten that 
work, I resolved to perform austerities in order 
poche e Pye eta, pe rapper apnea 


haste prbavyayadhanam viniksbipye gati mayi I 7] 
upakow’é virahip! navayanvanse‘dlin! | 

yati hile kadichittdn bArini= im | 8 
visttrnas'ropipalinds s'yimim netranavotpaliim | 
satatasndyinim gangim vrajastis yamundmive | 10 | 
yori Tmadoomattah . odavisikes | 


w#ikampo rives's vivas‘'o nis'i— 
J te (7) tvayi me ratih | 20] 
iti taayl gird endtos vit 





to obtain the sight of Bharga who is the de- 
stroyer of Capid and the wish-fulfilling husband 
of Parvati, and I placed money for the house- 
hold expenses in the hands of o neig ae 
Viinid called Hiranyagupta. After I was gone 
my faithful Upakodd, though left alone in the 
beauty of her fresh youth, being versed in the ~ 
Vedas, performed the vow which is becoming for 


| wives whose husbands are absent. Time passed 


on and once the young foujdar of the king* 
the domestic priest, and the minister saw that 

with the swan like gait, who bathed daily 
and played with thethick spray which had the ap- 
pearance of athin and transparent garment, whose 
broad hips resembled sandbanks, who was dark- 
bine in colour, whose eyes had the appearance 
of newly opened lotuses aud who was a bad of 
Cupid, going like Yamuna to the Ganges.{ Gaz- 
ing at ber all three fell in love with her and stood 
apart from each other. First amongst them 


aripijtayd 
bhe bho satatapijirhdé satyam me brita devatil § 89 | 
othitem 


806 


the son of the minister said to her— Love me.’ 
She, who had finished bathing, seeing that night 
had» come,’ became afraid and spoke to him, 
«Be it so, on the third day van susie 
meet you sécretly.’ Spesking i 

west Atte leaving him she addressed the 
domestic priest to this effect, ‘On the third day 
hence, in the second watch of the night, I shall 
be at your disposal.’ Turning away from him 
she said to the foujdar ‘ On the third day herce, 
in the third watch of the night I am ready to 
do your will.’ After she had made this assigna- 
tion, he let her go and she went home, filling as 
it were, by her frightened glances, the sky with 


Being in want of her hasband's money she 
tried to remedy its concealment (by the banker). 
But Hirapyagupta asked her for an assignation 
in her house. She said to him ‘On the third 
day hence, at the end of the will obey 
thee, what harm is there(in my doing it).” She 
told that story to her domestics, When the 
third day had come, ee Minister, “wie 
trembling and having lost all control over hi 
self, entered in the night her house, where the 
lamps had been extinguished. Upakosa called 
him by his name and said ‘On you I have 
placed my affection.’ At her order he entered 
& dark room in the interior of the house. There 
the servant-maids smeared for a long time the 
limbs of the lover with a soft unguent consisting 
of oil and lamp-soot.’” But, when in the second 
watch of the night the domestic priest came in 
haste, Upakosd showed to the (first lover) an 
open wooden box, said ‘Enter, enter quickly 
here comes the master of the house,” and made 
him enter it, Closing it with an iron bolt, she 
said to the domestic priest. ‘ You must not touch 
me without having bathed.’ He also was treated 
in the same manner (as the first lover). When 
he had been anointed with oil and soot, the 
third also came. Forsooth, who escapes being 
deceived and made a fool of by the rogue Cupid ! 
After the priest, oyérwhelmed with fear, had 
been disposed of in the same box (as the first 
luver), the third also, in his turn, wae made to 
resemble a goblin, At the end of the night the 
excellent Vii Hirapyagupta arrived, and the 
foujdir was concealed likewise in the wooden- 
box. Then Upakoéa, facing the box, spoke to 
the Vania, who Was sitting at his ease on an 
excellent seat, ‘Give me the deposit,” Hiranya- 
gupta replied ‘Love me, sweet smiling one. I 
have the money, fair-browed one, which your 
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with lamp-soot. Then she said’ ‘ The night has 
passed, go.’ Quickly the. Viniaé. went forth, 
covering his face from fear of the people who 
are about early. Bereft of his garments, he was 
hooted on the road by the people. Wise Upa- 
kosd who had thus protected her virtue, after 
his departure, started early for the audience-hall 
of King Nanda, The king was informed, that 
the daughter of Upavarsha, the faithful wife of 
Vararuchi had come, and he honoured her there. 
She said ‘O king, the Vania Hirapyagupta 
conceals great wealth which my husband deposited 
with him. It isnow for you, Lord, togiveorders.’ 
After that, when that liar had been summoned’ 
and come, Upakosa said ‘ Lord, at home F have 
Nvaght, yhe-e-tneea rw 
are a 
declare the truth.” tthe Backal-bon nie hese 
at the king’s command and placed by the bearers 
in the midst of the assembly. Then the faith- 
fal wife spoke again ‘Ho ye deities, who are 
worthy of constant worship, tell the truth 
for my sake, If you remain silent in this 
matter of evidence, I shall quickly burn the 
basket.’ Hearing this, they said, fall of fear, 
‘Forsooth, thy property is in the hands of 
Hirayyagupta, we three are witnesses to that.’ 
All present in the assembly, who heard this 
miraculous answer, were astonished; they 
opened the basket and saw the naked men 
smeared with soot, When the king had been 
informed of the circumstances of the case, he 
punished them by a fine and honoured Upakoéa 
as his spiritual sister, About this time I ( Vara- 
rachi), by the grace of Sambhu, remembered the 
eran reat with joy the news about my 
ouse and went to visit m > 
ot Upebeirs y teacher, The story 
This sample of Kshemendra’s 
bear out the strictures pi bay fH 
brevity sometimes makes him telligible 
andhis style is far from being ar ta flow- 
ing. , 
But I must retarn to the chief poi 
tion, viz. what light shemseathary- week teeoee 
on the origin of the Vribatkatha, In this re- 
spect the concluding verses of his poem are of the 
greatest import ance, After enumerating , in the 
An ika, the contents of his work, he gives 
information 3 


the following i regarding his pred 
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and told it to Gupidhya who delivered it in his 
turn his pupils and to Satavibana. The story 
which thus had come to be written in the Pidi- 
cha language, gave trouble to the readers. For 
this’ reason it has been rewritten in Sanskrit.” 
From these verses we learn nothing new beyond 


portant, He saysf that his father was a wealthy 
Kashmirian called Chanda who fed namber- 
less Brahmans, who gave on the occasion of 


manner :--—— 


‘ Once, whilst fasting, on the twelfth day of the 


* Fol $490 (92s) 1. 6— 
Kinabhatir gupighyitya gecichchhrutv’ nysvedayat] 


lambhakasamcrahaA 
rein ecencshre sive ‘ ate | 
saptalaksbani At sdous’a 
Piakcharichi path mith vibra 





Kis mirako gunadharaprakas‘chapdd bhidhobhavat | 
pandrthijanasamkalpaparane kalpapadapad|) rT 


yasys merorivoddrakalyaina(s) 

pearl ageres Sor hen wa a 

ona 

piliayitva vambhum prasarady : 
“ tanayastasys 
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month, he who was possessed of taste was asked 
by the pure-minded Brahman Ramayaéas, and 
thinking over the story in his mind, he composed 
for the delight of clever persons this river flowing 


3 08 


Vribatkathé and the Kathdsaritsigara, I think 
we shall be more fortunate in regard to the clear- 
ing up of another point, viz., whether either of 
the two poets used the other's composition, or 
whether they both worked up independently the 
lost poem atiributed to Gunidhya. On this 
point we have first their statements, which 
affirm distinctly that each had before him a Prak- 
rit original, not a Sanskrit one, A number 


of other circumstances corroborate the truth of | 


this assertion. In the first-place it seems to 
me impossible that Somadeva could have used 
Kshemendra’s work. In very Many passages 
the latter givea so short and undefined an out- 
line of the narrative, that it would go beyond 
the power of anybody to construct ont of that 
the connected and clear story given by Soma- 
deva. One example of this kind is contained 
in the portion of the Vyihatkathé, translated 
above, where all details about Upakoda’s and 
Vararuchi’s first soquaintance and marriage are 
left out. Other instances from the Kathapitha 
—the only portion of the two poems which I have 
carefully compared—are, 

1. Kathisariteagara L 2, 8-23, gives a full 
account ofhow Kiinabhiti learned the reason why, 
in consequence of a curse, he became a Yakeha, 
by overhearing a conversation between Siva and 
Parvati; the Vrihatkatha states briefly, that 
Kanabhiti heard Siva, who haunts burial places, 
tell the reason of his being cursed, but omits to 
mention with whom Siva conversed,” nor does 
it give the story explaining why Siva dwells in 
burial-places. 

2. The Kathasaritsagars, (I. 3, 4-22), gives 


a full account of the descent of Putraka, the | 


founder of Pataliputra, how his father and un- 


cles were born at Kanakhala, migrated to 
Rajagriha, and thence to Chinchini, married the 


three daughters of Bhojika and finally left them, 
and how one of the forsaken wires was delivered 
of Putraka, Instead of this story the Vrihat- | 


katha states drily, ‘During 4 great drought, 
three brothers, Brahmans, forsook their three 
® Vpihatkaths 55.4— : 
a Ls yakshoham hak 
Pandemic per 4 somnhentnkipltapan 
pevad arpe-pelon apd pe sor pe ee ap 
pemeririe ambhoh s'rotam katha i 
aisamyeti vorastasya wanaih kityhyaoah kathhen | d 
+ Vrihatkathd, 74. 2,—andvrishtihate hile bhritarc brih- 
A etre path 


sadd tasya mirdhoi gauripster varit| 
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wives and went to another country, In tim® 
one of the wives, who was pregnant, bore a son,t 
‘8. Further on in the same story of Putraka, 
the legend of Brahmadatta is left out by Eshe- 
mendra, 


4. Inthe same story the Kathisaritsdgara . 
relates that Putraka puts up in the house of an 
old woman, during his stay st The 
Vrihatkethé calls the town Ayajfika and 
leaves out the particular cireamstance alluded 
to. But it gives along deseription of Mahen- 
dreenesientacainetbet and the embarrassment 
and doubts experienced by Putraka, when he 
first saw her asleep. The conversation of the 
two watchmen, whose stanza decides him to 
awake the sleeping beauty is given, but differs 
from that of the Kathisaritsigara,t 

I could easily add a dozen other instances, 
where particulars given in the isaritad, 
are Ainted at but not developed in the Vrihat- 
kathi. It seems to me, however, that those 
adduced will suffice to show that Somadeva 
worked on something else than Kshemendra’s 
poem. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that Kahe- 
For he differs from the latter work frequently 
ina manner which seems to indicate that his 
statements are not mere fanciful alterations of 
Somadeva's narrative. In several passages, 
where such differences occur, Kshemendra's 
statements are more sober and simpler than 
Somadeva's. Thus, whilst in the passage re- 
garding Piyini’s and Vararochi’s disputati 
Somadeva says that ‘ Siva standing in the 
clouds gave a great growl and thereby the 
grammar of Indra (defended by Wararochi) 
disappeared from the world,"§ Kshemendra con- 
tents himself with saying ‘thst the growl of 
Siva confused Vararuchi and made him forget 
the grammar of Indra." Further on in the same 
story Somadera tells us, that ‘ Vararuchi obtain - 
ed a revelation of Pipini’s grammar from Siva 


and the permission to complete it by adding the 
| Sd Se eee 


pratyahalabadbens sadosrena oa bilakah | - 
kilena patrakibhikhyad ityadiy 
? Vrihathathé, fol. a.6,— 
ardisivrites jrlmhabhietentan 
| mubud | 
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Varttikas.* Kshemendra states, that | story‘ Why the fish laughed’ (Kathisaritsigara 
« Vararuchi, through the grace of Sambhu, recol- | I. 5, 14,27.) Inthe first dloka, Somadeva states 
lected the grammar (i.e, that of Indra).” Again in that ‘ Yogananda saw his queen asking « Brahman 
the story of Patraka, Somadeva states (I. 3-22,) | guest§ (about what is not said) and became 
that thenew-bom child, by the grace of Biva, ob- jealous.’ Kshemendra says that the queen asked 
tained a daily present of a lakh of pieces of gold; | a Brahman about the lunar day (tithipradne 
Kshemendra contents himself with one thousand | dvijanminam bhishamipim). Now this looks 
coins. Mow it is invariably the rule that the | exactly os if Somadera had had before him a 
later Sanskrit poets, especially if they treat of | bad MS. which contained the syllables ‘ tithim’ 
the same subject as their earlier brethren, try | and as if, not understanding their real meaning 
to efface the latter by exaggerating, not by toning | he had made the word atithim out of them and 
down too glaring absurdities, Hence itis not | referred that to the Brahman. 
likely that, when writing such passages, Kshe- All these circumstances make the statements 
mendra had before him the Kathisaritsigara. | of Somadeva and Kshemendra, that they re- 
Finally, there are other differences in the two | modelled a Prakrit original, perfectly credible. 
works which, it seems to me, find a sufficient | But if that is granted, the recovery of Kshemen- 
explanation only if we assume that either | dra’swork furnishes us with a powerful instra- 
author worked on a Prakrit original. Thus | ment fordetermining the exact contents of the old 
eiuiiaavaaipisi taaael cas is given os | Paiddicht Vyihatkatha. The old Vyihatkatha 
pete F inl ne boi satin A once being reconstructed, we shall further obtain 
These two forms look like trans- | important results for the history of those works, 
saniaaahdl of a Paidichi ‘ Dipakappa or Tipa- | which like the Panchtantra the Vet&lapancha- 
kapoa.’{ Again the teacher of Pushpadanta is | yitéati are embodied in it, For Gupadhya’s 
named in the Kathisaritsigara (I. 7, 56) ees Vrihatkath possessed certainly a higher antiquity 
kumbha in the Vyihatkathi Pedagarbha, Ac- | than the Persian or Mongolian translations of 
cording to the Prakrit grammarians the Paiéé- | those fable-books. I must defer the explora- 
cht form of Vedagarbha would be Vedakabdha, | tion of the portions of Kshemendra’s work, which 
and that would explain the different forms used | contain these stories books, until later; but I 
by the two Sanskrit poets. may state now that the Vrihatkathé includes 
Another curious discrepancy occurs in the | them just as well as the Kathisaritsigara. 


AN INTERESTING PASSAGE 
IN KUMARILA BHATTA'’S TANTRAVARTTIEA, 
Br A. C. BURNELL, M.C5., MLE.AS,, MANGALORE. 


Tue most famous Mim4tsa treatise exist- | in England or India. Among a mass of argu- 
ing in India, is Kumdrila Bhot{ta's Tan- | ments which are neither interesting nor of any 
travarttika, a commentary on the Jaimi- | importance, there are however casual notices of 
ni-sitras, but supplementary to Sabara's | customs, races, and languages, that certainly 
Bhaishyao. It seems uncertain if this work | deserve excerpting. Prof. Max Miller§ has al- 
exists in a complete form, but the examination | ready given one relating to the Buddhists, but 
of a number of MS8. leads me to the conclu- | the following which, I believe, is the earliest 
sions arrived at by Dr. F. E. Hall, that the | known mention (in Sanskrit) of the Dravidian 
chief divisions bear distinct names, improbable | languages has passed unnoticed. Kum arila- 
though this may seem.| | Bhatta lived at the end of the seventh cen- 

Granted the premisses, it is a very subtle and 
well-reasoned treatise, but since Dr. Goldsticker 
is no more, it is little likely to attract attention 








brahmi pitithim, 
© Kath, TL 4-88, esha baa p. 170, 
+ Eathie 1. 6, 83. Ancien Sana. (it, 79 and 8 (note). 
edition of the Bribmapa, and whichare from 
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this Bouth Indian dialect is worth notice, as he 
is said to have been anativeof the South.” The 
passages. which follow are from the annotations 
on siltra 10th of the Srd pida of the first lecture, 
and the subject of discussion is :— 
4 Weer FT after: eqeaediaaeai 
aa Pesta sa qet VA Ray 


‘It is now considered :—{as regards) words 
which are not known to the inhabitants of Ar 
yavarta, if they have a meaning known to the 
Mlechchha is that to be accepted or not 7° 


Kumirila suggests (but only to reject 
the notion) that by application of affixes, dec. it 


may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit 
Worda, and he gives the following examples ;— 


OY ATTRA ee Te STASI. 
SOTTGST A: AAT SRT TAT 
Wet I CTH Sreqearet Keqahyy 
TA ASC KY Ha ee Hee. 
Oa FeaCsTAaIe a | WT WeaqERrd qs- 
TITANS RVG Ga Wy Ta | 
wane aay oes wet Brad Heq- 
faq TN BUTEA 


pharrell arc Peet an 
a tela at ater qhaaeTAt 





the famous Brahman Kumaralile or é omaha The 

perversion in the form of the name bo wrong 

on Aap ag tet seen bark wotlk: vod 
. we 

Sei: Gee rer, eee 

¢ The MSS hare pdmp, In Tamil it ia, written pampe but 

f.Az sfx also of the feminias form of the 8rd perton tis. 


The first. word chor, is the Tamil c'oyu, and 
means (as Kum drilastates)‘ boiled rice;’ nader 
==way, if the Tamil nadai; so pimpt 
=snake, is perfectly correct, and: 
and vaireeviyira, the belly—are common ‘Tamil 
words and their meanings are correctly given: 
Tt must however be remarked that the conso- 
nantal terminations of chor, pimp, and wair, have 
now assumed a vowel ending, which is written. 
u, but is pronounced ina vague and.indehereds 
nate manner, 

There can be little doubt that Bhatta Ku: 
mérila regarded the South Indian, (Dravidian) 
dialects as Mlechchha or unbrahmanic, uncivilized 
languages; he does not say so expressly, but, his 
words imply that he thought so, It is not.to 
assume too much therefore if we infer that about 
700 A.D, brahmanical civilization had but 
little penetrated the South of India.  Brah- 
mans had, no doubt, begun to find the Routh a 
promising field of labour, but there could have 
been very few settlers, Hiwen Thsang, who: 
visited the Telugu and Tamil countries in 639- 
40 A.D., mentions that the inhabitants were 
chiefly "Wingranthas (i, & Digambara Jaine),§ 
he mentions a few Buddhists, but has nota 
word about Brakmans,| 

The vague term by which the Tamil language. 
is mentioned—A ndbradravidabhasha 
is remarkable, as it indicates that a systematic 
study of the so-called Dravidian languages can 
hardly have begun in the 8th century. The 
Banskrit grammarof Telugu( there called A'ndAra) 
by Nanaya (a Brahman) is to be attributed to 
the 10+h cen‘ury, and the Sabdamanidar- 
page, Canarese grammar which displays avery 
large acquaintance by its anthor with Eanskrit 
gtammar is to be attributed to about the same 
time.* All earlier civilization in Souther India, 
so far as it is known, is connected with the Jains, 
Dravida is not in use ag the name of a, 
language; since Dr. Caldwéil’s Comparative 
they- could be Brahmans. Stan. Jalen says cautiously as 
ustal—"“ be Men. IL 461, and - 
cont. Lf RE SPs arte 


wpa mally veed os an epithet 
of true Jaina ; ie 
eek paid); fh (oi. b 0 ogg yh plese oe 
Ni 14; 4 
erisa bhaniyil) and im several other places. 
ee tt information, OF ibe age 


) Stanislas J Julies, Voyages des Polerina Bouddhiates, IL. 
pp. 92, 106, 110, 116, 119 and 122. 

TC P. Brown, Telugu Grammar, p. L ' 

st the ea titel’s preface to, his edition, uxifi, I find 
that the eathor has stub Sechaiall Aaetia 
the Prati’akbyas —— 






out! family of languages, 
The last fem Sy pan seid Seren 


Ey eats Samak s08 Sa homes 


v a oF | Deganirpasa, and 
in the Baritichends ka which bene to 


ee 


S| bout, the 10th oontury, A.D. thin ds peatty fall 
| The country of the Brahmans, as is well known, 










originally comprised but = «mall part of the 
vast peninsula now knows by tha name of Indio, 
(conf, Manays-Db. 6. ii, 17 and dg. ),-and at the 
time the Digests ere compiled the lawyers 
had to determine hor fur the luwa of Aryayarta 
and Brahmévarta held good good in other countries. 
ear e aa te to admit that poo- 
ple mnst follow the customs that, prevail 
whore they live; the question had evidently 


| arisen very recently... I do. not- mean. to deny 
for a-moment that o few Sanskrit. names ure 
found some centuries en thier in Seuth Indis, 


such a8 are preserved to cs by classical writers, 
but they occur only in. the fertile deltas or 
important seaports of the South, and were pro- 
bably introduced by Buddhist missionaries. 
Indeed tho process is eo slow that tha brshma- 
nization of wild tribe<.in Qvatral and Sonth 
ssh ahead aad meet 


from complete... 
Mangalore, 11th Angust 187%, - 





SKETCHES OF MATHURA, 
Br F. §. GROWSE, MLA, OXON, 0S. 
TY.—BAPRSANA AND HANIMCANW. 


Bansawa, according to modern Hindu belief 
the home of Krishna's favourite mistress Radha, | 
fga‘town which enjoyed a brief period of great 

prosperity about the middle of last century, It 
is built wt the foot and on the elope of a ridge, 
originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which 


“yikes abraptly from the plain, near the Bharatpur 


border of the Chhatd Pargann, tos height of 


some! 200 feat at ite extreme point, and rans in 


a south-westerly direction for about o quarter 
of amile, Its summit is crowned by a aries of 
temple: in honour of Layli Ji, a local title of 
Ridhd, meaning ‘the beloved.’ These were all 
erected at intervals within the last 200 years 
and how form a connected mass of building with 
a lofty wall enclosing the court in which they 
stand, each of the successive shrines wae on & 
somewhat grander seale than its predeceator, 
and was fora time honoured with the presence of 


* the diviaity, But even the Inst an] inrgest, in 


which she is now enthroned, is an edifice of no 
special pretension; though sented, as it is, on 
the very brow of the rock, and seon in conjune- | 
tion with the earlier bnildings, it formes an im- 


© Though Fick (indopers. Werters.) ad ‘ede Gousiders thal the Semsirdl word S Uetidwed inva ha Gra 


posing feature in the landscape to the gpectator 
from the plain below. A tongflight of stone 
steps, broken shout hulf way by a temple m hon- 
our of Rédhdé's grandfather, Mohibhin, leads 
down from the sumutit to the foot of the kill, 
where is snother temple-court, contuining a lifs- 
size imago of the myihiva!l Brikha-bhda rcbed 
in Appropriate cosinme and supported on the one 
side by his daughter HadhA, snd on the other by 
Sridima, o Pourinik churocter, bere for the nonce 
represented aa ber brother, 

The town conaiste almos'! entirely of maagnifi- 
cient mansions ali. in ruins, and lofty bt eramb- 
ling walle now enclosing vaai, desolate, dusty 
areaz, which once were busy courts antl packets, 
or secluded pleasure grounds. A! date from the 
time of Rip Ram, a Katira Brabsoar, +o havin): 
acquired wrest repatation ean pandil is thewariies 
part of lnat centary, became Puroliste Dharatow, 
Bindhia, and Holkar, spd was. enciched. by 
those princes with the most lavish donations, the 
whole | of which he appears to have oxpendad op 
the embellishment of Barsdns and the o Yer a 
cred places within the limite of Beal, bis: apts 
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country. Before his time Barsina, if inhabited 
at all, was a mere hamlet of the adjoining village 
Unchd-gdiw, which now under its Gajar lund- 
lords isa mean and miserable place, though it 
boasts the remains of a fort and an ancient and 
wellendowed temple, dedicated to Baldeva, Rap 
Ram was the founder of one of the now supersed- 
ed temples of Lérli-Ji, with the stone staircase 
up the side of the hill, He also constructed the 
‘argest market-place in the town with as many, 
it is said, as 64 walled gardens; a princely man- 
sion for his own residence ; several small temples 
and chapels and other courts and pavilions, One 
of the latter, a handsome arcaded building of 
carved stone, has for.some years past been 
occupied by the Government a3 a police station 
without any award of compensation, though the 
present representative of the family is living on 


the spot and is an absolate pauper. Three | 


chhattris, commemorating Rup Ram himself and 
two of his immediate relatives, stand by the side 
of a large stone tank with broad flights of steps 
and flanking towers, which he restored and 
brought into its present shape. This is esteem. 
ed sacred and commonly called Bhanokhar, that 
is, the tank of Brikha-bhdn, Rédhié’s reputed 
father. In connection with it is a smaller re. 
servoir, named after her mother Kirat, On the 
margin of the Bhdnokhar is a pleasure-house in 
three stories, known as the Jal-mahall, Tt js 
supported on a series of vaulted colonnades which 
open direct on to the water, for the convenience 
of the ladies of the family, who were thus enabled 
to bathe in perfect seclusion, as the two tanks and 
the palace are all enclosed in one court-yard by 
a lofty bastioned and embattled wall with tower- 
like gateways, Besides these works, Rip Rim 
also constructed another'large masonry tank for 
the convenience of a hamlet in the neighbour- 
hood, which he settled and called after his own 
name Rup-nagar; and on the opposite side of 
the town, in the village of Ghdzipur, faced with 


octagonal stone ghits, the sacred lake called Prem | 


Sarovar, Opposite the latter is a walled gar- 
den with an elegant domed monument in the 
form of a Greek cross to his brother Hem-rij. 
Contemporary with Rip Rém, twoother wealthy 
families resided at Barséna and were his rivals 
in magnificence. The head of the oue family 
was Mohan Rim, a Lavaniya Brahman; and of 


the other Lalji, a Jantia Thékur. It is said | 


that the latter was by birth merely & common 
labourer, who went off to Lakhnan to make his 
fortune. There he became first a Harkira, then 
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a Jamadar, and eventually the leading favourite 
at court. Towards the close of his life he beg- 
ged permission to return to his native place and 


| there leave some permanent memorial of the 


royal favour, The Nawdb not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with carte 
blanche on the State Treasury for the prosecu- 
tion of his designs, Besides the stately man- 
sion now much dilapidated, he constracted a 
large bdoli still in excellent preservation, and 


| two wells sunk at great expense in sandy tracts 


where previously all irrigation had been imprac- 
ticable, 

The sacred tank on the outet irts of the town 
ealled Priya-kund, or Piri-pokhar, was faced 
with stone by the Lavaniyas; who are further 
commemorated by s large Kafra, or market 


| Place, the rains of the vast and elaborate man- 


sion where they resided, and by t stone 
chhattris at the foot of the hill. They held 
office under the Raja of Bharatpur, and their 
present representative, Ram Nirdyan, is now 
Tahsilddér of Kiama in that territory, 

Barsina had scarcely been built, when by tha 
fortune of war it was destroyed beyond all hope 
of restoration. In 1774 A.D., the Jats, who had 
advance upon Delhi in support of the cause of 
44bita Khan, and in consequence of ill-snecess 
were returning tothei own comntry, Were met at 
Hodal in Gurgiiw by Najaf Khan hastening up 
from Agra, Dislodged from their position, they 
fell back upon Kothan and Kosi, where they 
remained for nearly a fortnight, and then finally 
withdrew towards Dig, but at Barsdna were over- 
taken by the Vazir and a pitched battle ensued, 
The Jat Infantry, 5000 strong, were commanded 
by Sumroo, or to give him his true European 
designation, Walter Reinhard, a celebrated ad- 
venturer who had first taken service under Suraj 
Mal, and was still with his son Naval Sith, the 
then Réja of Bharatpur, The ranks of the Im- 
perialists were broken by his gallant attack, and 
the Jats feeling assured of Victory were following 
in reckless disorder; when the enemy rallying 
from their sudden panic turned Upon their par- 
suers, Who were too seattered to offer any solid 
tually routed them, 
contrived however to make gol their ar Re 
Dig; while the town of Barsdna was given over 
to plunder and the stately mansions, so recently 
erected there, were reduced to their present state 
of rain in the search for hidden treasure. Naval 
Sitth died some twenty days after the battle, but 
whether in Consequence of wounds there received 
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Is not certainly known. He was succeeded by 
his brother Ranjit Sith ; but the whole country 
had been so thoroughly subjugated, that the ti- 
tle was at first merely a barren honour. It was 
only at the intercession of Siraj Mal's widow, 
the Rant Kishori, that the conqueror allowed the 
new Rijé to retain the Fort of Bharatpur with 
an extent of territory yielding an annual income 
of nine lakhs. Barséna never recovered from 
this blow, and in 1812 sustained « further mis- 
fortune, when the Gaurna Thikurs, its Zamin- 
dars, being in circumstances of difficulty, and 
probably distrustful of the stability of British 
male, then only recently established, were mad 
enough to transfer their whole estate to the oft- 
quoted Lala Babi for the paltry sum of Rs. 602 
and the condition of holding land on rather 
more favourable terms than other tenants. The 
parish now yields Government an annual rental 
of Rs. 8109, and the absentee landlords about 
as much, while it receives nothing from them in 
return, though their donations for charitable pur- 
poses in the neighbourhood of their own home in 
Bengal are often on a magnificent scale. Thus 
the appearance now presented by Barsdna is a 
most forlorn and melancholy one. : 
The hill is still to a limited extent known as 
Brahmakd-pahdr or Brahma’s hill: and hence it 
may be inferred with certainty that Bursina isa 
corruption of the Sanskrit compound Brahma- 
édau, which bears the same meaning. Its four 
prominent peaks are regarded as emblematic of 
the four-faced divinity and are each crowned with 
some building ; the first with the group of tem 
ples dedicated to Lérli Ji, the other three 
with smaller edifices, known respectively as the 
Mian-Mandir, the D4n-garh and the Mor-Kutti. 
‘A second hill of less extent and elevation com- 
pletes the amphitheatre in which the town is set, 
and the space between the two ranges gradually 
contracts to a narrow path which barely allows 
a single traveller on 
shelving crags that tower above him on either 
gide. This pass is famous as the Sdinkari-khor, 
literally ‘the narrow opening” and is the scene 
of a mela in the month of Bhddon, often attend- 
ed by as many as 10,000 people. The crowds 
divide according to their sex, and cluster about 
the rocks round two little shrines erected on 
either side of the ravine for the temporary recep- 
tion of figures of Radhdi and Krishna, and in- 
dulge to their heart's content in all the licentious 


a —————— 
®* A similar use of the local form Kaor, for Khol, may be 
observed in the village of Kaira, where is a pond called 
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foot to pass between the | 





old 


banter appropriate to the occasion, At the 
other mouth of the pass isa deep dell between 
the two high peaks of the Miin-Mandir and the 
Mor-Kutti with a masonry tank in the centre of 
a dense thicket called the Gahrwarban: and a 


| principal feature in the diversions of the day is 


the scrambling of sweetmeats by the better class 
of visitors, seated on the terraces of the Peacock- 
Pavilion above, among the multitudes that 
throng the margin of the tank some 150 feet 
below. 

The essentially Hindi form of the title Léyli, 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Lalitd, may be taken 
aa an indication of the modern growth of the 
local cnltus, Even in the Brahma Vaivarta, 
the last of the Purinas, and the one specially 
devoted to Radhi's praises, there is no authority 
for any such appellation, though it gives a pro- 
fessedly exhaustive list of her titles, which are 
16 in number and as follows :— 

Rédha, Risedvari, Rasdvasini, Raénkeévari, 

Krishna-panadhika, Kyishpa-priyd, Krishpa- 
avardpini, 

Krishna, 
inodini, 

Chandravati, Chandra-Kinta, Sata-chandra- 
nibhdnana, 

Krishna-vamanga-eambhita, Paramananda- 
ripini, 

N and-ganw, asthe reputed home of Krish- 
nd's foster-father, with its spacious temple of 
Nand Rée Ji on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the village, is in all respects an exact parallel to 
Barsiina. The distance between the two places 
is only 5 miles, and when the nakdra is beaten at 
the one, it ean be heard at the other. The tem- 


Vrindé-vani, Vrindi, Vrindivana- 


| ple of Nand Rae, though large, is in a clumsy 


style of architecture and apparently dates only 
from the middle of last century. Its founder is 
eaid to have been one Rup Sith, a Sinsinwir Jit. 
Tt consists of an open nave, with choir and sac- 
rarium beyond, the latter being Hanked on either 
side by a Rasoi and a Sej-mahall, and has two 
towers, or sikharas, It stands in the centre of 
a paved court-yard, surrounded by a lofty wall 
with «corner kiosks, which command a very 
extensive view of the Bharatpur hills and the 
level expanse of the Mathura district as far as 
Gobardhan, The village which clusters at the 
foot and on the slope of the rock is for the most 
part of a mean description, but contains a few 
handsome houses, more especially one erected by 
Casts Fhed Eat corresponding to the more common 


Si4 


the famous Rap Rém of Barsina. With the ex- 
ception of one tempie dedicated te Manasd Devi, 
all the remainder bear some title of the one po- 
pular divinity, euch as Nar-sifiha, Gopingth, 
Nritye-Gopal, Giri-dhéa, Nands-nandan, Ridbi- 
Mohan and Jasodénandan. This last is on a 
larger scale than the others, and stands in a court. 
yard of itsown, half way np thehill. Ie is much 
in the sume style and apparently of the same 
date at the temple of Nand-Rie, or probably a 
little older, A Bight of 114 broad steps, con. 
‘rooted of well-wrought stono from the Bharat- 
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BibG, who in 1811, A.D., nequired it-in free By, 
gift from the then sumindirs, = 
The abore sketch hea per inn — 
into dutails regarding two comparatively | unim- Ne 
portant places. But sach minutieare the most 
trustworthy ‘exponent of provincial customs, — mal 
speech and traditionary ideas; and their recital’ = 
in the present case has been further intended as — 
ao attempt—first to reseue from oblivion the 
name of a local worthy, who has been somewh 
hardly treated by posterity ; and secondly, 
illustrate by a view of the fortunes of one small 
town, @ curious transitional period in Indian 


history. After # cheequered of 500 
Years, there expited with Aurangzib all-the vital 
energy of the Mubammadan The Eng- 


chieftain, as for example Bharatpar, Se 
the nile nesdhanbia cpt ancestral domains, —s_- 


sither like Sumroo to lead his armies inthe 
ficld; or like RGp Rém to direct his counsels ia 
the cabinet. Thus men, whatever their rank in 
life, if only endowed by nature with genius or 
sudacity, rose in an incredibly short space of 


pastoral occupations, Like Barsina and so many | 
other of the holy - places, Nand-giiw is part of | architect: had wall completed his design, sunk — 
the estate of the representatives of the Lilé With its founders 


es 


Vixeamavirya.—This name is applied to Bhégyavat?, and Sindhamati ey. Each — 
several kings and consequently causes consider- | of the four bore araruchi 
able confusion. The first that is rescence 


E 
: 


Chandragupts, who married. Wives, one of 
the Brahman caste, another of the Kshatriya, the 
third of the Vaidya, and the fourth of the Sndra 


by Vikramirkat 

He is also said to be the author of a treatise 
on music, 

The name of Vikramiditya was asrxmed by 
several kings and this, as retharked sbove, oc- 
casions some confusion, Subandhu in his V&- 
savadatté says— 


Sarasavatté vigaté navaka vilasanti 
charati no kankah. Sarastva kirtiseshum 
gatarati bhuvi Vikramaditye 
Now Subuandha quotes the Brihatkath’ which 
is believed to be the same as the Kathisarit- 
Sagara. But the author of this book says he 
compiled it for the recreation of the grand- 
mother of Harshadeva; and this prince is said 
in the Rajataringini to have been the son of 
Kulasa, the son of Ananta, the son of Sangri- 
maraéjé. From a reliable source it has been 
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of India. He | ascertained that 


815 
ascended the throne 
in 1027 A.D., and his son Ananta in 1052, and 
Harsha the grandson of the latter in 1059, 
This last prince reigned only twelve years and 
consequently Somadeva must have written the 
Kathdsarit Sagar between 1059 and 1071. ( Wil- 
son on Hinda Fiction). From this it may be in- 
ferred that the Vasavadatta was posterior to the 
Brihatkaths and that its author must have 
flourished in the twelfth century. We learn 
the following from tradition. Subandhu, the 
author of the Vasavadatta, wrote the poem with 
a view to be rewarded by Vikramirka, and be- 
fore he completed it that sovereign died. The 
author finding a new sovereign on the throne 
who was destitute of the learning, taste, and 
judgment necessary to appreciate his poem, be- 
came hopeless and vented his despair in the 
stanza quoted above. From this it follows that 
Subundho was a contemporary of Vikramirka, 
Who this Vikramirka was we cannot determine, 

According to Major Wilford’s Essay on Vi- 
kramirka and Salivahana, there were three 
Vikramirkas who were all alike celebrated for 
their power, greatness, and good government. 
The first of them was the Vikramirka who 
flourished before Christ and is said to have been 
killed by Salivahana. The second was the same 
with Srikama Deva. This prince is said to 
have reigned A.D. 191. The third Vikrami- 
ditya commenced his reign in 441. The second 
of these three princes was also called Sfdraka. 
In the Skanda Purina, Kumarika Khanda it is 
said that a great king named Sfdraka will 
reign in the year of Kaliyngs 3290, that is in 
198 A.D. This agrees well with the former 
date, But we are not certain about the identity 
of those kings, for the Skanda Puriga does not 
specify the Sudraka of whom it speaks. 

There is a short grammatical treatise in 
Sanskrit containing about 700 anushtup stanzas 
divided into four chapters, and called Prayoga- 
chandrika, The sathor calls himself Veeala- 
bhupati, the ornament of the Chogan dynasty. 


SB SEE ER SIRE aE 
sitferes Peat arareane aired | « | 
srr qeatetrats fer orem] s. | 
Medini. 


+ wearerft saear gercrvacalt 
arrarventasar (eieganseataraar: 
srarranaa qwaeagtaltarea : 
enrvataiaaday great: Baravali. 
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In the beginning of the book there is a stanza 
which runs as fodows :— 

Chandravati vadana chandra chakora vikra- 
maditya bhipathanayonaya tantravetta, 

“The son of Vikramarka who was as fond of 
the face of (his wife) Chandravati as the Cha- 
kora is of the moon.” I think that there is a 
stanza nt the end of the book concerning the 


age of the author, but as the book is not at 


hand I cannot quote it. 
BHOJA, 

This prince was the son of Sindhula, 
King of Dhiri in Malwa, and his uncle was 
called Munja, While he was very young his 
father died, andon account of his minority his 
uncle ascended the throne, The young prince 
made great progress in learning various arts 
and sciences. His popolarity gradually in- 
creased and excited the envy of his uncle, who 
apprehended that the young king would soon 
depose him. He wanted therefore to secure his 
position and contrived how to put his nephew to 


death, He sent for Vatsarija, one of hia | 


tributary princes and, having communicated to 
him his design, asked him to murder the young 
Bhoja in a solitary wood, The latter, thongh 
unwilling to executeguch an odious commission, 
could not refuse, and accordingly he took the 
young prince to the place appointed. But when 
he went there and contemplated what he was 
going to do, he was seized with horror and his 
oWn conscience prevented him from doing it, 
Instead of murdering the prince he took him 
privately to his house and presented to the king 
his sword besmeared with the blood of some 
wild animal which he had killed. When the 
king asked him what his nephew said before his 
death Vatsaraja gave him a leafon which the 
young king had written a verse. He read as 
follows :— 

Mandhita samahipathih kritayngi lankira 
bhiito gatah. Sethuryena mahodadhervirachitah 
kuasan dasdsyintakah, Anyechdpiyudhishtira 
prabhritayo yatidivum bhipate Naikenapi sa- 
nuingata vasumati nunam turayi yasyati, 

“ Mandhata, that king who was the ornament 
of the kritayuga died. Where is the enemy of 
Ravays (Rama) by whom a bridge was built to 
the ocean? Others euch as Yudhishthira went 
to heaven. The earth followed none of them; 


but it will certainly follow you.” No sooner | 


did the king read this verse than he fell down 
thunderstruck, but was soon consoled by 
Vatsariijé, who told him that he did not 
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woods to perform ascetic ceremonies, ; 
young Bhoja having thus got the throne of his | 
father, invited poets and 


poets his contemporaries :— 

Karpéra Dhanapéla Harivansa 

Kalinga Bana 

Kimadeva Bhavabhiti Vidydvinoda 

Kilidasa Bhdskara Visvavasn 

Kokila Mayfra Vishnu Kavi 

Sridichandra Mallindtha Sankera 

Gopdladeva Mahes'wara Simbadeva 

Jayadera Macha Suka 

Tirendra Muchukunda Sita 

Somaniitha Rimeswarabhatta Subandhu 
There are gross anachronisms here, but the 

anthor, Vallilasena who is said to have written 


the work in the 12th century, did not perceive 
them, and his object was to enlogize the patron- 
age of Sanskrit literature by this prince. This 
King of Dhira is said to be the author of the 
Champurimdyaga. There is internal evidence at 
least to show that it is not the work of a 
Brahman, 

It contains a stanza in the beginning which 
is a8 follows :— 

Uchairgathirjaga ti sidhyati dharmataschet 
tasya pramdcha vachanaih kita ketaraischet 
teshim prakisana dasipi mahf suraischet. 
Tinantarepa nipatet kwann matpranimah, 

“If salvation comes from virtue, if the an- 
thority for virtue (is given) by words not com- 
posed (the Vedas) and if the work of spreading 
them is (to be done) by the Brahmans, whither 
will my homage go but to them? This verse 
could not have proceeded from the mouth of a 
Brahman. At the end of each Kanda it is said 
to have been written by Bhoja. Other works 
are ascribed to him, viz., the Sarasvat! Kantha- 
bharana, a treatise on rhetoric, a commentary 
on the lexicon of Amarasiiha, a treatise on 
music, Rijavartika, acommentary on the Patanjali 
sutra, and the Charuchirya, But there is no 
mention of these works in the Bhojacharitra. 
In the Vikramirka charitra it is said that Bhoja 
who was the King of Ujjayani and was the de- 
scendant of Vikramirka wanted to ascend the 
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throne of that celebrated sovereign, which he 
discovered under the ground. While he was 
abroad on a hunting excursion he came to a | 
field of growing corn. A Brahman was watch- 
ing over the ground from an eminence and while 
there he invited every to reap the 
rich corn. Bat when he got down he began to 
abuse severely every one who, tempted by 
his invitation, entered the field. This strack 
the king, who with a view to find out the cause 
ordered the Brahman to come down from the 
eminence and sat himself there. But no sooner 
did the king do this than he was inspired with a 
degree of liberality which bis mind never before 
felt, But when he came down he began, as the 
Brahman did, to censure the freedom of the 
people whom he called to reap the corn. He then 
thought there must be something under the 
ground below the eminence; and accordingly he 
dug out the earth and found « throne or Sitha- 






| sana, adorned with thirty-two “pattie. He 


brought it home on a propitious day ap- 
pointed by the Brahmans and wanted to ascend 
it ; but he was interrupted by one of the potlis, 
which having assumed the form of a maiden, 
related to him one of the great achievements of 
Vikramirka and asked him whether he was so 
great as that sovereign and on his acknowledg- 
ing his inferiority to him the speaker dis- 
appeared. The next time he came to ascend the 
throne he was interrapted by another pntli in 
the same manner and at a third time, by a third 
aad soon, He tried to sit on that throne 32 
times and was prevented every time by a putli; 
and at last the throne itself disappeared. It 


is difficult to ascertain who this Bhoja was. 


But this is evident that the author wanted 
to show that the king was inferior to Vi- 
kramirka in respect of power, greatness and 
liberality. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 176, 
(Continued from p. 527)- 


Tue fourth paper is a ' Note on Ghargfon, Asim,” | 


by J. M. Foster, F.B.GS., containing somewhat 
lengthy extracts from Robinson's Deseriptice Ac- 
count of A’sam (1841), from Bernier's Particular 
Events in the Empire of the Great Mogul, and from 
the "Loss ofthe Ter Schelling’ in Tales of Ship- 
wrecksand Adventures at Sea (London, 2nd ed. 1852). 

In ‘ Translations of Selected Pertions of Book I 
of Chand Bardsi's Epic," by J. Beames, B.C. 


MLR.AS., &c. the opening 13 stanzas are thus, | 


rendered :— 
1. Satak metre, Om !— 

First reverently bowing, bowing, the poet adores 
the feet of the Gurus. 

(Taking) 
afforder of support,° 
Lachhi ; 

(Who) stands the lord of vice and of virtue, con- 
suming'the wicked, the lord of heaven, blessing with 
SUCLESS ; 

(Who is as) 
ings moving on the 
blessings. 

2. Vathig metre. 

First the very au root isto be celebrate. t 

with the water of the truth of tradition, 


the husband of the opulent 


sandalwood to the life of living be- 
earth, lord of all, bestower of 


Eeligion, (like) a fair tree with one trunk sprung up 
> Or ™ supporting the earth,” i£71T be meant for TC 


refuge at the feet of the highest, the | 





With thrice six branches rejoicing the three worlds 
Leaves (of various) colours, leaves (like) mouths 
there were 
Colour of flowers, and weig tt of fruit (it had) 
Speech unfailing, princely, 
Rejoicing with fragrance the sight and touch 
A’san tree of hope to the parrot(-like) poet. 
B Karit. 
First having indeed proclaimed a blessing 
Having honoured§ the sacred writings, (whose) 
beginning (is) the Veda, [tions 
(Whose) three-fold branches, in (all) four direc- 
(Are) possessed of colour, and leaves (like) letters 
Religion having sprouted (out through) the bark 
Flowered fair in (all) four directions 
Its fruit, (virtuous) deeds, springing out 
Immortal, dwelling amidst mortals 
(Firm os) counsel of kings, (or as) the earth, the 
wind shakes it not 
Giving to life the flavour of nectar, 
The Kali (yuga) affixes no stain to it 
Containing truth, wisdom, and (perpetual) freah- 
neas. 
Kavit. 
Taking poesession of the earth (like) a garden plot 
Irrigating it with the fullness of the Veda, a» 
with water 
Placing in it good seedy 
Upsprang the shoot of knowledge 





Gl reed GUAT. Another reading is OTAT, which 
to have arisen from an omission of the vowel by the copyist, 
This strange line I readas if for TH GY # yey, 


B18 


Combining branches of three qualities _ 

With leaves of many names, red as earth 

Tt flowered with good deeds, and good thoughts 
Complete deliverance, union of substances 

The twice-born of pure mind have experienced 

the fisvour of perfect wisdom 

A banian tree of delight, spreading abroad virtues 
The branches of (this) excellent tree in the three 


worlds 
Unconquered, victorious, diffusing virtues. 
5. Bhujanga praydta metre. 
First be the well adorned Bhujangi® taken 
Whose name this one, is spoken in many ways 
Second, be taken the god, the lord of life 
Who placed the universe by powerful spelis on 


Seshnag. 
In the four Vedas by the Brahmans the glory of 
Hari is spoken, 
Of whose virtue, this unvirtuous world is witness. 
Third, the Bhdrati Vyasa spake the Bharath, 
Who bore witness to the more than haman cha- 
rioteer.f 
Fourth Suka deva at the feet of Parikhit 
Who extolled all the kings of the race of Kuru 
Fifth ° *t 
Who placed a six-fold necklace on the neck of 


King Nala. 

Sixth Kalidasa, fair of speech, fair of wit, 

Whose speech is that of # poet, a master-poet 
fair-speakiag, — 

Who made the pure fragrance of the mouth of 
Kali, 

Who firmly bound the dyke of three-fold enjoy- 
ment 

Seventh, Danda mali's charming poem, 

The wave of whose wit is as the stream of Gangé. 

Jayadeva eighth, poet, king of poeta 

Who only made the song of Govinda ; 

Take all these poets as thy spiritus! guide, Poet 


Chand, 
Whose body is as a sacrifice inepired by Devi. 
The poets who have uttered praises and excellent 


speech, 

Of them Poct Chand has spoken higily, 
6. Duhq. 

The speech in verse of Chand, excellent, 

Hearing him utter, his wife (says) 

Purifier of the body, O poet, 

Wittering excellent speech, 
7. Kavit. 

Saith the wife to her husband ; 


* I do not koow what the allusion is here. 

+ These words are probably a corruption, J4TTY Hcy 
being for JeMfYT, more than earthly, from T4, over, and 
WATT, earth, and STITT chariotesr. It is en allusion 
to Krishos's acting as charioteer to Arjuna in the great 
war. 


1 I cannot understand this line. 
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Purifier of offspring, great poet, 
Uttering spells and whet Mewaieds 
Like an oblation edtoDevi, ety 


Ging pede te begs le, wa 

Giving pleasure to kings by thy poetry ; 
From which to me (comes) wisdom, — ey 
That word which is the visible form of Brahm, 
Why should not the best of pocts speak it? 

8. Kavit, Chand’s speech. > Veale 
To his wife (nith) the bard - aaet 
Chand, muttering soft and low, ia te 
That trae word of Brahm, ’ ; 


Unshaken, unfathomable, boundless, 
Purifier of all things in the three worlds, 
That word of Brahma, let me expound — =" 
The giory of the Gurus, pleasing to Saraswati, 
Ifin the arrangement of my phrases I abould 


It will be pleasing to thee, 0 lotus-faced one 
9. Kawit, Chand's wife's speech. 
Thou art the poet, the excellent bard, 
Gazing on the heavens with unclouded intellect,§ 
Skilfal in the arrangement of metres. 
Having made the song of the Peacock-youth ;{ 
The wave of thy wit is like 
Uttering speech immortal, soft 
Good men it are rej 
(It) subdnes like « spell of might. 
Whe narmation King Prithien) the lord, 
© maintained the happiness ‘of his kingdom, 
Hero, Chief of heroes, and al! hie 
Of them speak « good word. 
10. KXavit Chand’ s apeech. 


To her of the elephant-gait, Chand 

Singing a pleasant rhyme (said), 

Ravisher of the soul, tendril of enjoyment, 

Possessing the fragrance of the ocean of the gods, 

= ee eye, in the flower of thy 
yo 

Beloved of my soul, giver of bliss, 


(Thon) who hast obtained the fruit of the worship 
of Gauri. 
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Consider how endless a string (there is) of them, 

The description of this matter (is in) many 

Thus having taken in the best counsel.° 
Paddhari 


First 

Who uttered the ishab 
Who made the Formed out ofthe Formles, 
The will of his mind blossomed and bore fruit, 


three worlds, 

thing meme orate 
in 

Fak cepeige nie «a the Brahma- 


Py. iON of truth said the four Vedas, 

The creator uttered them, unwritten, 

Without qualities, neither form nor line, 

He who made the heaven, earth, and hell, 

Yama, Brahma, Indra, the Rishis, and guardians 
of the worlds, 

Winds, fire, clouds, ether, 


Rivers, ocean, earth, mountains, and their inhabi- , 


tanta, 
He created eighty-four lakhs of living beings 
I cannot come to an end of the description of 


them. 
He made tendril of eighteen colours, 
Of various Kinds, eubjeot to all qualities, 
No one can resist his commands, 
Placing the order on his head (one) bears gnef 
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Having obtained its limit, not one (wave) 
passes it, 

It advances only so far as the lord's command 
(allows). 

His order no one can refute, 

a in the past, nor in the future, nor in 


present. 
The Veda describes Brahms as illimitable, 
Filling the water and land he remains in every 
material 


He describes with clear intellect every god, 

He searched out all of them, he did not con- 
found their character. 

Then Valmiki, the incarnation of Ram, 

Related in a Book of a hundred krores (of lines) 
essence of truth. 

© ° © 


° 
The mighty bear, the story of the friendly mon- 


Again five poems fivs poets made, 
Placed a light in the breasts of ignorant men, 
In afew words wisdom is shown, 
I might make a boast, then you would laugh. 


12. Duhé, Hearing the poem of Poet Chand, 


Delighted in her mind, his wife (says), 
Thon art the poet, the charming poet, 


Thou who hast spells on thy tongue—ocean of 


spelle 
Excelling in the description of witness 
Like the shining moon 
Thou bestower of heavenly blessings, 
Grant a gift to me, 0 poet ! 


being without division,§ Theeighteen Puranas 

a saateai oe the regions remain patient- Their names and quantity all ; 

ly pressed down by the earth, Thou telling the tale, joy (will be) to me, 
Their joints do not ache though they remain Past and future existences will be purified, 

firmly pressed. The darkness of ignorance ix destroyed by hearing 
He appoints to the wind its measure and the this, 

place of its going, The filth of (spiritual) blindness is removed from 
It neither exceeds nor falls short, makes joy to the heart. 

the body. Mr. Blochmann's paper on Koch Bihfr, &c, has 


been already noticed (p. 222), The last paper is 
‘Notes on Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from 

Din&jpur, Dhaké, Dhdmrai (N. of Dh&k&), Dadion 
glory of the lord, and A'lipur (E. of Badaon)' b; the same. 


Ar the last meeting of the Asiatic Society, Mr. Bloch- 
mann exhibited a rabbiny of an inscription made by Mr. W.M 
Bourke from a ruined mosques! Khalna near Hughli. The 

jon states that the mosque was founded during the 
reign of Aladdin Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shab, son of Nugrat 


$ CATT IT, literally ‘dawn of night,’ which would 
convey ¢ different meaning to our minds, 
§ Wares, daving a0 Kelss, we the 16 digits isto 


which the moon is di 
other reading WElt STMT which is not intelligible T [ This lines not it Gontaiis' conse ‘ullusion 
and Z are often written for one another in the MSS. to Sita's rape, but the is not clear. 
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Shah, AH. $36. Mr. Blochmann stated that the reign of 


rei Fwrear omrberdph anti on venta 
might probably have only rei [in Western 

teign of Nogret Shah ended, according to the ‘histecians, in 
0 A. H, and his successor was cailed Mahmod Shab, no 
mention ever having been before discovered either in an 
inscription or on a coin of Firaz Shah of this date. It is 
intended, if possible, to secure the stone with this inserip- 
tion on it for the Indian Moseum.—£nghudmon, 





Bombay Br, Asiatic Society. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society held 6th 
August 1872. . 

Dr. Bhan Deji read the following report on 19 gold coins 
received from the Collector of Belgaum—% larger and 
16 emaller. 

The larger three are circular, Mat pisces weighing 54: 
grains. On ove sidaeach has a circalar line very near the 
run which is headed, Within the circle in the figure of a 
lion rampant, face to the left. In front of the neck is o 
modern, mentioning the name of one of the years of Brihas 
pati-Chakra, or sixty years cycle of Jupiter, Io that year 
the coin was probably strack. 

In one the name of the year is Subhakrata, the 54th in the 
cycle. The second haz Pramods, the 4th in the cycle, the 
third has Pingala, the dist in the 

A little abvve the ear of tue lion and clon to the circular 


line is a email circle and the crescent, evidently to repre- 


sent the aun and the moon. 
‘The coiu having the name of the year Pingala, has the 
with the nameof the year Pramode hes the came epmbal 
The form of the lion has o general resemblance to tha 
lions found in the cave of Elephants and in the ruins of 
Mathunm, 
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On the obverse of the coin with the Subhakrts year, is an 
inseription of five lines within a circle, the first line is in 
modem and may 


ent charesist: y the old Dravidian alphabet, 
third line has the name of Sri Siva Chittea in 


‘The fourth line reads exactly as the third, but the charac- 
ter is the old Canarese. 

‘The fifth line has again Siva Chitts in Devanagari. 

Thecoins having the name of Pramoda aod Pingals have 
on the obverse inscriptions in five lines, 


_ The 


my peper on Madha: ¥ 

Mautr established the shrine in the time of Hari-Hara. 
The sixteen coins are all alike, being 50 graina in weight. 

pings, badly carved and never entire in any one of 


‘On the obverse is a convintionalized leaf, These coins ap- 


pear to be cast and not die struck, 
The age of the coins, judging by the alphabets, is later 
than the thirteenth centary of the Christian era. We have 


the name of a King Jayakesi and his 
but Tam unable to find at present their exact position in 
the dynasties of Southern and Western India ) 


MISCELLANEA, 


NOTES. 

1. Inthe Indian Antiquary, p.174, Prof. Weber 
mentions that an JEsopic fable,—that of the flight 
of the tortoise throngh the air, is found in Budda- 
ghosa. This reminds me that the story is repre- 
sented in a small panel sculpture at the entrance 


to the Mundét (Buddhist) temple in Java, near | 


Boro Bodor, The fact is mentioned by me in 
the J. Ae. &. Ben. of 1862, p. 20. 

2. Sultan Baber mentions (p. 144) a curious 
superstition in the hill country north of the Kabul 
River (Kuner, Bajaur, Swit, &o.,): “It is the cus- 
tom, when a woman dies, to place her on a bier 
which they lift up by the four sides. If the woman 
has lived virtuously, she shakes the bearers to such 9 
degree that even when they are upon their guard, 
aad eee to prevent it, the corpse falls from 

ier, 

Tn an annual procession where I write (at Palermo} 


in honour of the Patron Saint of the City, St, | 


Rosalia, a bier containing her bones, real or sup- 


a 
® Since writing the above am told that the » | 
E a et shaking is 


intended to 


ng of 
from the precipitous Mount oho Prapreli 


posed, is carried through the streets. The bearers 
arcalwaye musons. Atintervals they stagger as if 
pesmi oe shake the bier till the bones rattle. 
cannot give the reason assigned, and the proces- 
igo a year been abolished or _ : 
circumstance is curigus in juxtaposi ' 
Baber's story.? sittin athe 
5. Iknow not if the Maramat Department at 
Madras still flourishes by that name. But it is 
worthy of note that a standing commission for 
the maintenance and repair of the ancient Cathedral 
here bears thename of Maramma, Itisa curious 
pag wid: extent of n power 
to the same official phrase current 
Palermoand Madras, PS Stren dn 


4. Tt seems to me all but certain 
Bemylla of Ptolemy and the Periplan, re 
BaimOr or Taimfr of the Arab geographers, 
is Chal, I should be glad to learn the oldest 
known ative spelling of the latter name, Chamoul 
Chdmul, or Chanwur would easily run into Sem yl- 
thin may bes Poses Tete in 8 misacalous wa. Bat 


= 
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ne nee enn seen  —————_———EEE 


la or Jaimur on one hand, and into Chau! on 
Timylla (Tiamylia!). 

It was probably also the Sibor of Cosmas, as 
Supara, ee 

Supfra, onthe other hand, appears to correspond 
exactly tothe Swally of our old tradera, the Bandar 


of Surat, north of the Tapti. Supira ix represented 
by Lassen to be acorruption of (Sanskrit) S' ur p- 
raka “Fine shore.” Is a Hindu name, in 


which case it might be a 6 -rviving trace of Supdra, 
or is it only the Arabio Suwahil,“ shores"? I have 
other hand Sup Ara is called SufdlaA by Abulfeda, 
which comes near Swally. And ia quoted 
by Rienaud, saya that Supira or Sufdlah 
« gnewers to the place called by the Sanskrit writers 
Su 
anys of Sufdlah “de cujus site omnia interiil 
memoria.” But if Swally is Sufdlah, its memory 
is not clean perished. Supera is mentioned by 
Friar Jordanua, a contemporary of 
was there as a missionary. This is perhaps the 
latest mention of the name in that form. 

5. Perhaps few readers of the Antiquary, though 
it is publiched at Bombay, know that four Francis- 
issionaries, corirades of the said Jordanus, 
suffered martyrdom at Thanna, at the hands of 
the Musalmas “ Melic’, or Governor, in 1321. The 


later. 


3. Coamas mentions as exported from Kalli- | 


sesamin loge (Elda enesprd). 
among exporta from Bari- 


ana (near Bombay) 
The Periplusaleo names 
gaze“ spare of sasamin and ebony” (¢ahayyer rareairet 
«x wine), And Kaxwini (in Gildemeister, p. 218) 


to my knowledpe 
But is it not manifestly sin, or as it is more 
usually called (at beast in upper India) shishan ? 
If I am right in supposing the blackwwod of Bombay 
to be akind of sisi, we see how old the export ia, 
What is the Arbor Zingitana (shajar-al-Zanij) 
in the last quotation? Can it be ginger? A Sanskrit 
etymology is assigned to the word singiber, but 
the mediwval map of Marino Sanuto (circa 1320) 
connects the name and 


Palermo, August 25th, 1872. 
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SUPAEA. 
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these distences an 40, 16, and & respectively they — 
well with the dis- 


remarkabl 
tances from’ Bharuch to Sanjin 106 miles in 4 
® Beinaod, Frag, Arab, et Pers. p. 121. 


MISCELLANEA. 


bahlika,” which comes nearer still. Gildemeister — 


‘Abulfeda's, who | 





| enquiry, 
| 4 products of the cow" 
| sacred in thedays 








from Bharoch to Supard ! 
scarcely be doubted that Sup4rQ is the Subarah of 
the Arabs and the Soupara of Ptolemy.{—Eviton. 





THE GAULI EAJ. 

I eee in the Indicn Antiquary page 258, some 
remarks by Mr. Ramsay on my suggestions about the 
Géuli B&j, Monuments similar to those that he men- 
tions are very common in that corner of Khendesh 
which lies on the head waters of the P'anjara River 
westof Pimpaloer, I believe that the Bhills erect 
them both of stone and wood at this day, but had no 
time when i was there to go into the subject. The 
favourite are horsemen and warriors, and a 
curious symbol like "the young moon with the old 
one in her arms.” Ido not know whether it repre- 


sents that or the San and Moon. 


With reference to Mr. Ramsay's concluding remarks 
I must point out that I Aaze “ conjured up the ghost 
of some lost dynasty” with some success, as T 
have induced hita to contribute the Chindwarh 
legend to the stock of published information on 
the sul And when he guesses “ that at some 
past time the upland plains of the Sathpuras and 
adjoining lands were chiefly occupied by shepherd 
tribes,” I think he is more open than Tam to chaff 
about the ten lost tribes of Israel. 

Tribe or dynasty, thay are gone, and it is the 
totality of their disappearance that leads me to 
believe that they cannot have been a nation, for 
thst seldom perishes utterly, while it has been 


* often seen in Europe and Asia that a mighty dynas- 


ty can collapse. 
# And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
Leave not a wrack bebind. * 
W.. F. S00charn. 





ON GOMUTRA. 

‘Tue remarks recently made before the Asistic 
Society of Bengal by Babu Rajendralila Mitra with 
! to the use of beef among the Hindus of 
ancient days, seem to have startled a good many, 
and have suggested an inquiry as to the period at 
which the cow ceme to -be regarded as a sacred 
animal in this country. As o contribution to this 
it is perhaps worthy of note that one of the 
to have been held 
ya of Patanjali. In his commentary 
496, occurs the sentence. “ Gomifltra 


ay 
be [a panties Fe 
very like an inquiry by one who holding the “ mh- 
tra” sacred, required it for purposes of purification. 
Now the date of Patanjali has been ingeniously 
fixed by the late De. Goldstacker in the middle of 


Ee 
¢ See my iveter ofa Vint to Gujarat, p. 18. 


It would seem therefore that the cow must have 
been revered at as early a period at least as the 
century B.C. 


second 
Kasarxatu Tampax Triana, 


PUBLICATION ON CHAND. 

We learn that Mr. J. Beames ie preparing for 
the Bibliotheca Indica, published for the 
Asiatic Society, the text of Chand's Prithirija Rasau, 
with the words divided, from a collation of several 
MSS., and that Dr. Hoerule, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Jaynarayan'’s College, Benares, will prepare the 
second part, beginning with book XXIIL The two 
parts will be carried on simultaneously, and the 
first fasciculus containing about 2,000 lines will 
appear immediately. 


JAGANNATH. 





griimage to Puri return no more to lead chaste lives. 
Nor is that all. The sculptures on the temple from 
top to bottom and the paintings on the car are the 
possible. Even 
those who have every faith in Jagannath cannot 
help being shocked by them.—Jndian Mirror. 





CAR AT SRIRANGAM, 

From actual observation I am compelled to en- 
dorse what you say of the frightful immorality and 
obscenity of some of the religious rites of actual, 
living, and popular Hinduism, Baniras is bad 
enough, with its myriad Lingas continually wor- 
shipped. But I have seen nothing in Banfras so 
beastly and corrupting as the band of copulatives 
that encircle the new car of the great god of S'ri- 
rangam. You may be aware that this granite god 

, with his twelve or fifteen hundred 
thousand rupees’ worth of trumpery in gold, silver, 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, sits and lies in the 
most splendid temple of Southern India ; seven- 
walled, and with the outer wall measuring half a 
mile on the side, or two miles in circuit. On three 
sides of each of these seven walls are richly ornate 
pyramidal gateways, called Goprams, which show 
finely in photographs, and are so captivating to the 


eye of an artist. 

Let the visitor of insist as I did, on 
seeing the latest edition of old Brahmanism, in 
the newly constructed and freshly painted rath 
(carriage) of the presiding deity. He will see no- 
thing so vile as this in the Naples Museum, among 
objects Which the fearless student of history and 
life sees there, just as they were taken from the 
dariest Roman times and the brothels of unburied 


00 the above to his opinion, abori- 
Gos thes in th District are either settled or 
the first class he places (1) the Ramausis, who 


opinion that they are V; that is, wanderers in the 
rrriglhce thes erin in ta whic lie at the foot 
range of are also found in 
numbers in the Eastera and Weare Besse’ The Ketone 
ant the Doctor believes, come from Telanga, 


F 
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have had no time to make inquiries of thea, therefore 
¢ffer no opinion of my own. = 

The Dhangars (Shepherds) are the quietest and in- 
Bocent race of people. They wander in dictciet in eonreh 


rf 
? 
: 


their settled homes on the plains of mountaina, Their re- 
and manners, are to « great extent 
those of the Kunbis. Bat the templesin which they worship 
their deities are mere of large unhewn stones, which 
Captain M. Taylor in one of his works remarks resemble the 
places of worship of the old Draids. These people render 
great service to the who invite them with an 
offer of « reward to their flocks in their fields, no that 
they may leave behind them valaable manure. The founder 
the Holkar family in Malwa sprang from this race. 
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KIRTANS, OR HYMNS FROM THE EARLIEST BENGALI POETS. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C, &c, dc. 


Sreotat interest attaches to the six short 

hymns which I now lay before the-public 
for the first time. Not only do they repres nt a | 
large and widely popular class of compositions hi- 
therto almost unknown to Europeanscholars, but 
they are at the same time absolutely the earliest 
known specimens of Bengali literature, and thns 
present to the philologist a means of solving 
many very obscure and difficult problems, while | 
to the student of Indian philosophy they exhibit — 
to the fullest extent the natural and unrestrained 
sentiments of a follower of the Vaishnava creed 
in ita first and purest stage. 

These hymns are still sung in every village 
in Bengal. I believe there are some thousands 
of them living on the lips and in the hearts of 
he peasantry which have never been reduced to 
writing. Collections have been made, and I 
believe a few have been published in Bengali, 
bat not in such a way as to be generally acces- 
sible to English readers. From their internal 
may be ascribed to the end of the fourteenth, 
and beginning of the fifteenth century, and are 
therefore genuine representatives of the speech 
of Bengal five hundred years ago, 

I. 
Rag Sindhtra madhur-tdla, 

Anjana ganjana, jagajjana ranjana, 
meghapunja jini® barapa: 
manjira ranjita charapai : 

Dekha sakhi nigara raja birdjet : 

Sudhai sudhimaya hasa bikasita, 
chinda malina bhel§ laje: 


SSS Saw —_—_—_-- 
* Jini—having conquered, an old form of the aorist par- 





Indibara garaba bimochana lochana, 
Mmanasija phiinda : 

Bhiinga bhijaga page bandhana, 
kulabati kul debati mana kinda : 
Annkula dolata bhramara karambita, 

keii kadamba mila : 
Gobinda Dasa chite niting] sthirai, 
aichhana§ murati rasila, 
Translation. 
Radha loquitur ; 


Surpassing collyrium (in blackness) delighter of 
human kind, 
Conquering in hue the cloud-masses ;: 
Tender as the dawn, redder than the nelumbium, 
See, dear friend, shines the king of youths : 
(His face) expanded with nectared smiles is fair 
(#0 that) the moon has become dim from shame : 
Annihilating the pride of the lotua with his eyes, 
Love's snare : 
Binding with his eyebrow’s make-like noose, 
The race of women, distress of : 
Made musical by bees hangs the beautiful 
Garland of keli and kadamba flowers : 
In the heart of Gobind Das is ever firmly fixed 
that gracious form. 
The lines being very long I have divided each 


one into two, with the exception of the third, 
| which is a sort of chorus, and shorter than the 


rest. The whole piece thas consists of eight 
lines. The end ot each line is marked by a 


| colon (:), 


II. 
Lalit Ragin, 
Sun, Sun! Madhaba, nirdaya deha! 
Dhik rahn aichhan tohari® sineha ! 


— SE 
* This poem contains more grammatical forms than the 
preceding one; and those who are acquainted with the 


Panyabi, FeTay ; Gujarati, qq}; 4c. 

Tt would seem that Tohari is almost as closely allied to 
any one of these forms as to the modern Be 

Bish ive carga The termination accords with 
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Kahe kahali* tahoit sakhyit bata! III, 
Jamint batichasif dnabi§ sata? : Dhytnesrt. 
Kapata neha kati Réika pisa, c Rag A : 
Kea t eleen kastac tie Riika hridays bhiba bujhi Madhaba, 
raman za ilasa: = 
Kokashe rasika éekhara bara Kina? pada tale dharapi lothi : 
Toth sams murukhs jagate nahi ana. Dat kare dui pada dhari rahu Midhaba, 
Manika taji kitche abbilisha, |, bbe bimulche bheli® 67+ 
Chhiye! chhiye! tohari rabhasamaya bhisha; | Panahi binatikari Kina: 
Bidyapati champaka bhina, | =v tayat anugata, heed bhala janat, 
Rai na heraba tohari ba : gi dred or ee 
n& heraba tohari bayina, Tashi yadi mar makha nf her 
Translation. | RR ove kona fhdais 
i iy jibana kaye { raikhaba 
(amantium ire) | tejaba pan prana: i 
Radha loguitur ; Etaha binati Kina jab kar lahi, 
gs hear! epi body! tab nahi herala bayina : 
ie on such love as this of thine | Gobind michhai & 
Why didst thou say a word of meeting, | lensaeasice ent 
At night thou goest with another? | ; 
Having made deceitful love to RAi (RAdhika) TkaNsLation, 
ts FASE big Vie esa satiercre | (Krishna begs pardon.) 
ho saya 4inh is the crown of lovers? Madha prehending the sentiments 
Like thee another fool there is not in the world, stn: hardingnecen, ice 


Leaving the diamond thon delightest in glass ; 
Fie! fie! on thy enamoured words, 

Bidyapati says—QO thou who resemblest the champak 
Rai will not look on thy face, 
ee 


* Hele may be also HEA, atm and J are written alike 
in Bengali MSS. It is 2 sing. pret. and drops the original | 


a (¥2a—siqqt+ fe). Itis the same in modern 
Bengali: Bhojpuri, Kahila. 
+ J@ thou. Bhojpuri Gz 4s the nearest form, Bengali 


{Et for TNF is further removed. A few lines further on 


we get the still wore Bhojpari form at. 


$ [aie mn pure Sanskrit form 2 sing: pres. In modern | 


Bengali the { has leapt backwards over the@ making 
Ta asin SG, Hea, 


5 Alf HT,ango, asin O; H;G;M; and many other 


b SiCmmod. Bon. FfCaT and HTH. 
4] Rodd ‘remains’; Tho old present participle, still retained 
io Uriya, though disused in modern Bengali. 
© Hie This is a curious formation, the ¢ is probably 
such as still subsiste in Hindi hia, fem. hal. Guj thaelo, 
Lthaeli, Marathi, which has died out in 
i 


This is a peculiarly instroctive form. Tho origin of this | 


word in all the seven languages is the Prakrit sy3¢ amie. 
The Oriya with ite usual fondness for archaisms still retains 


this form almoat in dike where the & is merel 
Hindi bas thrown the ¥ backwards to the beginning of the 
word, making €q]. In gfaq we have the tendency, natural 
to Bengali, towards lengthening the short vowel, so that 


this form may be regarded as transitional betw 
Hindi and the modern Bengali wifq. 





Midbav remains holding her two feet in his two 


still Rat was averse : 
Again making entreaty Kiinh (says) : 
¢ GST is somewhat anomalous oblique singular | 
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1 am obedient to thes, thou knowest it well, Hamiri achhila kata puraba bhigi? 
Why dost thea burn my soul ? : Pheri dola him so phala lagi. 
he Bidyapati kahe né kaha kheda 
tow oe & ; Aichhe hoyala payilat sambheda 
oe pepsi mem (Rédha’s regrets at the long absence finn) 
When Kish had ma: I have remained in much fear enduring y 
Dr gotvele pee ich ea one Not having been near that ocean of delight ; 
Gobind Das says vain was hope, Not one of my companions has been in my power ; 
; Again how many entreaties have I made humbly 
Iv. Even so the sin igo my heart understands not its 
Rag: Dhyinesri. Whit fictuae ‘Wed Mike tao Bebe unc?” 
i i 2 Again I have come to attain this reward. 
BR oho ag Bilylpati says, speak not this geet, 
Nila g <a heri tahari bh + bhat Thus has occurred the first separation. 
Fi, EKA BR ‘pakha: There is a mystic meaning in all these kirtans 
Ki karat PE af ag a which it is worth while to draw out more clearly. 
ELC apa The old Aryan element-worship had led to the 
An by py at creation of a multitude of gods between whose 
Fobinda Das Eh varying attributes and powers a considerable 
<4 se ater amount of confasion must necessarily have ex- 
. ‘Traysiarioy. isted. In the long centuries of depression under 
| (Rad ts of her coldncis.) which the Brahmanical religion languished du- 


“Hari! Hari!” she calls, lying on the ground 


Speaking-trembling words. 

‘Looking at the biue sky thinking of his wandering, 
She asks from the birds wings: 

“ What avails the moon, thick smearing of sandal 


Kisalaya leaves, or lying on the ground ? 
Briog him, friend, bring him to my foet,” a remedy 
Gobind Das knows not. 


Vv. 

Sri Rag. 
Him ati bhiti rahanu tanu goi,f 
So rasasigara thor*® na hoi; 
Bada nahi hoyala kaona je siti, 
Madana lata janu dafiéana hiti; 
Puna kata kikuti kaola anukula, 
Tabhu papa hiya majhuf nahi bhula. 


° Hit It ise distinctly Hindi peculiarity to pronounce 
this “bhakba.” & is in Hindi regularly BA, but not ia 
Bengali. That it must be so pronounced here is evident 


from its rhyming with pdtha, a wing. 
t Bihisanche : my aathorities are not in accord about this 


word. One writes it‘ bihangams,’ a second, ‘ bibisane,’ while 
& thind suggests ‘bibi sanche’; the shove seems the more 
Probable reading. 

2 ACH Le. arg, 

Sarre seems @ sort of double formation, mige, i. ¢. mir- 
gst would have been sufficient, the additional syllable is 
perhaps of metrum. 

8 TTT ete. The meaning is not clear, I have 


ring the supremacy of Buddhism, the necessity of 
introdacing some order into the grotesque and 
crowded Pantheon of the Hindus must have 
forced itself upon the mind of the Brahmans, 

The monotheism of Baddha, affording as it 
did one definite person upon whom the popular 
mind might fix itself, led to the idea of elevat- 
ing either Sivaor Vishau into the supreme 
place. The shadowy parama Brahma of an 
earlier age became personified in one or other of 
the rival gods, and gradnally the incarnation of 
Krishpa, an Indian rendering of the great Chris- 
tian fact received through the medium of later 
Buddhist legends, shaped itgelf into a distinct 
creed and won an immense and ever increasing 
popularity. 

A further development awaited it when the 
Muhammadans came to India, The emotional or 
unphilosophical monotheism which they profess- 


i Here again comes the Bihar type with a for 
@ anknown to modern Ber tali, 
from 
gon mea "havag ed a gh 
® Thor perhaps from Era , 
t Maju a formot 9Y Le. Hy. 
3 Payila for G/@ ar, Geet, 
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ed made a deep impression on the philosophical 
minds of the Hindus, and led to that outbreak 
of, new religious theories which was reduced to 
system by Chaitanya in Bengal, by Raiménand 
and his disciple Kabir in Hindustan and by 
Nanak in the Panjab. Vishnu is the supreme 
being ; the whole Hindu Pantheon sinks into 
the position of ministers to his will; by a fur- 
ther extension of the same line of thought this 
supreme bein,; is in everything—he is everything. 
We-must love him, for we are a part of his 


essence, He has provided us with a concrete. 


expression of this love, in his sports with Radha 
and the gopis, Let us then meditate on these, 
let our hymns and songs be of these. Let 
Radha typify the human soul and Krishna the 
divine essence. But in man’s nature the divine 
and the animal are strangely mingled—he is half 
god, half beast. The glowing temperament of 
the Indian poet, unrestrained by any of those 
curbs and checks which Europe has agreed to 
obey, led him into the wildest excesses. The 
love at first intended to be purely spiritual soon 
degenerated into mere earthly lust, and the 
scenes between Radhé und her lover are often 
more suggestive of the brothel than of the 
temple. 

I give as an example of the least offensive of 
this class a short kirtan. 


VL 


Bala ramapf ramaye nahi sukha, 
Antare madana dei diguna duhkha ; 
Sab sakhi meli sutala piss 

Chamki chamki dhali chhita je sidwisa 
Karaite kole morai sab anga 
Mantra na éunai janu bila bhujanga 
Beri eka kara dhali mudita nayina, 
Rogi karaye janu aushadha pina. 
Tila ddha dukha janam bhari sukha, 
Ithe kahe dhali morasi mukha? 
Bhanaye Bidyapatiéunaha Murari 





Tufha rasa sigara mogdhini nari. 
To a young girl in love there is no pleasure, 
In her heart Madana causes double pain ; 
All her companions assembling lay beside her 
Starting, starting, the girl heaved sighs, 
When taking her into the arms she contorts all her 
body, 
As spells are disregarded by the young serpent. 
Covering her closed eyes with her hands, 
As asick man takes medicine ; 
For a moment is the pain, for life is the joy ; 
From this O girl ! why do you turn your face ? 
BidyApati says, hear, o Murari! 
Thou art the ocean of love, the girl is but young. 
This is Horace’s 
“Nondum subacti ferre jugum valet 
Cervice; nondum munia comparis 
Zquare, nec tauri ruentis 
In venerem tolerare pondus.”* 

Bat it is at first sight rather startling to see 
the metaphor applied as it isin this case to the 
first effect upon the soul of the awakening influ- 
ence of divine love. Accustomed as we are to 
keep the flesh and the spirit widely apart and 
to regard them as antagonistic to one another, 
it is strange and revolting to be brought face to 
face with a phase of thought in which the flesh- 
ly servesas a type of the spiritual, Unaided 
human nature has in Vaishnavism soared high 
and nearly touched the goal of trath, but for lack 
of revelation it has fallen back and lies grovel- 
ling in the mire, 

In couvelusion, I must acknowledge the source 
whence I obtained these interesting hymns. I 
have to thank Babu Jagad::hnath Rai for his 
kindness in procuring them for me, for assisting 
me with his advice in translating and making 
notes on them. 

He has promised to endeavour to procure for 
me some more of them, which ifthe specimens 
herein given should prove interesting to any 
class of readers, I will publish in due course 
hereafter, 
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THE CELTS OF TOUNGOO. 
Br FRANCIS MASON, D, D. 


Mr. W, Taronatp, of the Geological Surrey, 
in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for July 1865, and again in the Proceed- 
ings for July 1869, first brought to public notice 
the existence of stone implements in Burmah 
“both of the palwolithic and neolithic types.” 


In the latter number of the Proceedings he 
furnished a very fall and interesting article, 
illustrated with figures of the 
and remarked :— The entire number of all types 
which I have observed in Burmah amount ta 50 
or thereabouts.” 


* Carm. II, y. 
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At the March meeting of the Asiatic Society of 


Sbservation in the Toungoo district. 

One of the most common forms of the small 
stone implements isgiven in Fig.1a.* The edge 
is bevelled down on both sides, but more on one 
side than the other, as may be seen by the form 
of the border given in Fig. 1%. The specimen 
from which these tracings were taken is made of 
. occasionally 


behind. A sketch of one is given in Fig. 2 and 
is formed of a schistose rock, as are all of this 
type that I have seen. A third form is that 
of a small adze with shoulders. A tracing of 
one is given in Fig. 3 a, and its side in Fig, 3 0. 
The specimen was formed of basalt, as are most 
of the specimens I have seen in Toungoo. 

But the most remarkable stone instrament, 
which I have seen or heard of in Burmah is 
curved two-edged sword or dagger, but the point 
is broken off. It is nearly ten inches long by three 
and a half broad, at its widest part, and is six 
tenths of an inch thick. Three inches of the 
lower part is narrowed down to two inches and 
a half in width for a handle, leaving the blade on 
each side to form a shoulder. It is made of 
basalt, but where the stone has not been recently 
chipped or ground down, it has a soft whitish 
incrastation, owing to the decay of therock from 
exposure to the atmosphere. On this surface 
same regular cross lines have been drawn, some 
of which are nearly obliterated ; but for what 
object is not clear, 

“A tracing of the instrument is given in Fig. 


4a,and of the end, to show the thickness, in 
Fig. 4 5. 

All the celts collected by Capt. Fryer are of 
stone, as are also all those collected by Mr. 
Theobald excepting the “fragment of a brass celt 
which was shown me near Maulmain, and was 
regarded by me of doubtful authority.” 

In the Toungoo district copper celts are not’ 
uncommmon. They are sometimes little wedges 
of the same size‘and shape as the most common 
of the stone celts. Fig. 5-is the tracing of one. 
It is 1°8 inches long by 1:7 broad, and 6 
thick at the end; and weighs 10¢olas. It is 
bevelled down on both sides at the edge and has 
evidently been cast in a mould with, I think, 
some admixture of metal not copper. 

Another, but rarer form, is that of a small 
spade, cast with a hollow socket in which to 
insert a wooden handle, such as are used in cul- 
tivation by both Burmese and Karens and other 
tribes at the present day, but made of iron. A 
tracing of one is given in Fig. 6. It is 3-2 inches 
long by 1-7 wide at the broadest part. In the 
specimen a portion of the upper side of 
the socket has been broken off. 

A third form is that of the hollow spearheads, 
A figure of one is given in Fig.7 a, The length 
is 4-4 inches hollow with a depth of 3-9, leaving 
0-5 solid at the margin. The width of the 
broadest part is 3-2. The lines in the figure are 
on one side only, and are raised above the surface, 
showing that they were in the mould when the 
instrument was cast. Fig. 7 5. is a tracing of 
the end, showing a hollow space 1°6 inches long 
by 0°5 wide. The chevron is hardly pre-historic, 
Another spearhead of the same general out- 
line but smaller, with sharper barbs, and one 
larger than the other, was brought me by a Shin 
who said it came from the borders of China. A 
sketch of it is given at Fig. 8. It was 3-4 inches 
long by 2°6 broad st the blade. 

Besides the forms usually recognized as celts, 
the Karens associate with them a miscellaneous 
collection of circular articles both of stone and 
bronze. The most notable among them is a 
stone quoit, 4-3 inches in diameter, with s hollow 
in the centre 2-2 across, leaving the stone circle 
1*l broad; and which is 0°5 thick on the inner 
side, but is bevelled off to a sharp edge on the 
margin. I have heard of several specimens, but 
the one I examined is a fine polished instrument 
made of striped jasper, and before the edges 


ee ee 
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were chipped off for medicine, was a perfect 
circle. A tracing is given in Fig. 9. 

The figure of a fragmentof a smaller butsimilar 
instrament is given in Fig. 10 a. It is 0-5 of an 
inch thick on the inner margin, likethe formerone, 
bat only 0-8 or 0-9 broad and is bevelled down on 
both sides to form an edgeontheouter margin. A 
section is represented in Fig. 10 5. It is made of 
' reddish brown compact rock which is scratched 
with eknife, and looks like magnesian limestone, 

A email circular pebble with a hole bored 
throngh the centre had ovidently, by the wear of 
the rock, been used at some period of its history, 
for a spindle whirl, and among the numerous non- 
descripts brought me for examination was a email 
article made of jade, of which a tracing is given in 
Fig. 11. Itisonly -15 of aninch thick. Thema- 
terial is 





tipped arrows as late as the twelfth century. 

In regard to the use of the implements noted, 
some of the 
used for and spearheads, and some of the 
stone ones for adzes and knives or cleayers or 
daggers ; while others are doubtful. There is 
ng reason however to believe that any of them 
weroever used for such purposes in Barmah, 
The material of which nearly all aremade shows 
conclusively that they were not made here but 
have been imported. The far larger proportion 
of the stone ones are made of basalt or other 
rock foreign to Burmah, and have probably been 
introduced from Hindustan, In the northern 
parts of Barmah, they are usually made of jude 
and undoubtedly come from China; asdo the 
copper ones, for there is no copper in Burmah, 
but it is constanthy imported from China, The 
reason they have been introduced into 

both by sea and by land is that they are regard- 
ed by all the native tribes as thunderbolts fallen 
from heaven, and that i 
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It will not be dispated bat the celts of Burmah 
have the form of pre-historic implements, but all 
Lhave seea appear to me modern 
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, DONDRA INSORIPTION. 


Lixs Cape Komorin on the continent of India, 
Dondra Head on the island of “ Happy Lanka,” 
extreme southerly point of land, where the 
known and firm earth ceases, and man looks out 
the infinite. . am 

The worship of Neptune is no modern cultus, 
but even now when standing on those points, or 
on Siva’s rocky headland at Trinkomali, who 
does not feel a touch at least of the grand 
afflatns that inspired Byron’s hymn to the 
“ far-sounding sea?” It is atleast acknowledg- 
ed that no one who cannot enter in some degree 
into the feelings which gave rise to the worship 
of mature can. hope to understand the history of 
the religious movements of the world. 
~The history of the temple on the headland at 
Dondra is at present quite unknown. Sir F. 
Tennent® describes its destruction as follows :— 

Dondera Head, the Saninm of, Ceylon, and the 
southern extremity of the island, is covered with the 
ruins of the temple, which was once ohe of the 
most celebrated in Ceylon. ‘The headland itself 
has been the resort of devotees and pilgrims, from 
the remotest ages. » describes it us Dagana, 
“anered tothe Moon,” and the Buddhists constructed 
there one of their earliest dagobas; the restoration 
of which was the cars of we emipebetae ye 
But the most i t temple was a shrine w 
aatrediy mecinek bom erected by the Hindus 
in favour of Vishnu. ree te ayaa of 
splendour when, in 1587, the: was devastated in 
the course of the marauding expedition by which 
De Souza d' Arronches sought to create a diversion 
during the siege of Colombo by Raja Singha, The 
historians of the period state that at that time Don- 
dara was the most renowned place of pilgrimage 
in Ceylon, Adam's Peak scarcely excepted. The 


priests for processions. De Souza entered the gates 
resistance; and his soldiers tore down the 
statues, which were more thana thousand in nam- 
ber. The temple and its buildings were over- 
thrown, its arches and its colonnades were demo- 


| ground. The 


Dr T. W. REYS DAVIDS, CCS. ANUEADHAPURA. 


lished, and its gates and towers levelled with the 
plunder was immense—in ivory, 


apres ierel, anonalorecd, seek cmnaepons.ct SS. 


to have derived its sanctity from its being the | As the Inst indignity that could be offered to the 


cows were slaughtered in the courts, 
with other combustible 


a small building, whose 


| sisted the violence of the destroyers, are all tha’ 
| pow remain standing; the ground for a consider- 


able distance is strewn with roins, conspicuous 
among which are numbers of finely cut columns of 
granite. The dagoba which stood on the crown of 
the hill isa mound of shapeless debris. 

Ihave not been able to find Sir Emerson 
Tennent's authority for stating that the Buddhists 
consecrated there one of their earliest digo- 


bas; and the statement is in itself so unlikely 
| that agood authority for it isall the more needful ; 
| and again—what can be the derivation of 


the name Ptolemy. gives to Dondra, namely, | 


| Dagana ? is it Dagoba? or is it Déwa-nagara ? 


which becomes in Ela Dewu-nwoara, in modern 
Sinhalese Dewun'dara,t and in the English 
corruption Dondra? No attempt has been made 
to repair the temple since its destroction by the 
Portuguese und Major Forbest thus describes 
its state in 1840 :— 

“Dondera or Dewinuwara (city of the god), is 


| situated four milea from Matura, on a narrow pen- 


insula, the most southerly point of Ceylon, latitude 
5° & N. and longitude 80°40 E. Here, interspers- 
ed. amongst native huts, gardens, and cocoanut 
plantations, several hundred upright stone pillars 
still remain : they are cut into various shapes, and 
exhibit different sculptnres ; amongat others, Rama, 
with his bow and arrows, may be discerned in various 
forms. A square gateway, formed of three stones 
elaborately carved, leads to a wretched “ mud edi- 
fice,” in which four stone windows of superior 
workmanship are evidences that a very different 
style of building had formerly occupied the site of 
this hovel. Itis now, however, the only temple of 
Vishna at Dewinuwara; a station reckoned particu- 
larly sacred by hia votaries, os being the utmost 
limit which now remains of his conquests when in- 
carnate in that perfect prince and peerless warrior 


| Ramachandra. Although his temple is so mean, 


the place still retains much ofits sanctity ; and an 
annual festival, which takes place at the full moon 
in the month of July, continues to attract many 
thousands of the worshippers of Vishnu, From the 


STOR Ee ——— hm 


© Ceylon, Vol. 1. pp. 112, 114. 


¢ Accented on the second syllable which is short, 


¢ In his now rare book Eileen Fears im Ceglon, vol. IL pp. 176-178, 
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temple, a brosd road, overshadowed by cocoanut 
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minisu 10 warusha tinen mok sa- 


lautan Bhimi-mahi-wihirayats mpat sé 
mehi era tun bo ranata ga- dhiyayuta 
prayojana ta etikdle da pol wa- megaspra~ 
ekkofe _—ttayi pilima gets yojana wi- 
Nila sela gas 200yi Dew ra- ndinawun 
siya yu jjura-simintat matu mata 
tu warddhanakalawunta ta pela i- 
yi me lee mekun- nduwa 
which written continuously is “ Siri Sanga- 


Bo Sri Parikrama Bahu Chakrawartti swamin 
wahanseta 10 warushs tinen Bhomi-mahi-wiha- 
rayata era tun-bo ranata gata etikala da pol wat- 
tayi piima-geta gas 200 (desiyayi) Dew-rajjura- 
simintat warrddhana-kala 1 
mekunge parampariwen pawat wi sags mok 
sampat sédhiys yutu. Me gas prayojana win- 
dinawun mata mata pela induwa yutuyi minisu 
(? minissu) /autan mehi prayojana ekkote Nils 
selasiya yutu.” 


name, and nine kings are given by Turnour with 
the name of Parikrama Bahu: but no king is 


Forbes states that the temples were com- 
pleted or restored by Dipulu the second A. D. 
686, and Tennent} has copied the statement, but 
1 find nothing to support this in the books.§ The 


in Saiy Ma7l. | [See dnd. Antiquary, p 58—En.} 


Note p. 
Turnoar gives in bis list two under name 
ni second Sante ene — 


Nov. 1, 1872.) ; 
earliest mention of Dew-nuwara that I have found 





is in the Raja Ratndkara(verse 82 of my MS) 


where it is said:—Obu bé sula Siri Sanga-bo 
raja Piyangul-wehera adi wihira karawi Dew- 
nuwara Dew-rajun pihitawa lo weda sasun-weda 
keleya : 


‘His nephew the younger Siri Sanga-bo, the 
king, built the Piyangul and other wihiras 
established the king of the gods at I 
and showed favour to the world and to religion,” 

This is confirmed by Upham's extracts from 
the Rdjawaliya,” and is probably correct, and the 
“establishment” Teferred te may be the same 
act as the building of the image house, and the 
dedication to it and to Vishnu of the lands re- 
ferred to in our inscription, 

If so the inscription would date frém about 
712 A. D., the king referred to having reigned 
from 702 A. D. to 718A. D. according to Tarnour, 

The form of theletters would favour this view : 
they are « good deal older (especially the r and 
™, which are: test letters in the Elu. corruptions 
of the old Pali alphabet) than those of the long 
inscription of Nissanka Malla 


in 702 and the 4th of the name crowned A. D. 
1071, whose epithet is known to have been 
Wijayabihu and not Parakrama Bahu. 
Secondly, as to the name of the god. Vishnu 
ia commonly called in this (Anurfidhapora) dis- 
triet, * Utpala waruna diwya rijayan wahanse,” 
and is always represented in the temples as of 
a bluecolour, The Buddhists think Brahma the 
highest god, the next to be Saksa, and the third 


| the number of 


Vishou, Brahma is too exalted to receive much 
worship. Sakra is sometimes painted on vihira 
walls, but I have never seen hia 
Vishgu is both painted and his sealptnred 
with Maitri Diwya raja's (for so they call the 
coming Buddha) near to the sacred imtage of 
Sikya muni, But I have never heard the title 
Diwya rija used alone of any one god, nor the 
word Nila applied as a name to Vishnu, 
Thirdly, as to the numerals : the Elu nomerals 
are given by Prinsep as far as 10 snd by Alwis as 
far as 1000.$ These numerals have never, I be- 
lieve, been noticed in any inscriptions, or in any 
books,—in Pali and Ela boo the words being 
always given in full; and neither Pri nor 
Alwis give any authority for their lists, In this 
inseription, howtver, the character before the 
warash (varsha) is clearly that for 10 and the 


t part. Is it possible that the figure 

» instead of being written 
before the figure for 100 was sometimes Written 
after it, and that then the last stroke of the 100 
figure mky have been omitted ? If 80 our figures 
would represent 200 : but in the absence of any 
examples with which to compare them, no cer- 
tain decision can be arrived at. = It only re 
eat to be noted thas the sign for two hundred 
is very like the figure of the plates, 
stated by Prof, Bhandarkar§ to represent 200, 


Se Dan istiubl | atljuonte ly 
NARAYAN sWAMrL 
COMPILED RY THE EDITOR. 


Ong of the most numerous of the modern 
Hindu sects in Western India is thatof Niriyan 
Swimi in Gujarat and Kithiiwid.| The facility 
with which multitudes have been led to r 
this impostor <3 an incarnation of the deity is 
an average specimen of Hindu credulity. 
Sikshipatra or book of instructions, pro- 
vided by the Swimt for his disciples, and which 
may be regarded as the creed of the sect, is writ- 


* ¥ | ink writin gaway from 
my ary Loma reer tothe Mahan a arn” fom 
aa'6 edition, Vol. II. Ti, Plate XL. 
a, PL Ue 


ten in Sanskrit, and a translation of it will be 
given hereafter, 

Gwiimi Nardyan is supposed by his followers 
to have been an i ion of the god Niriyana 


this avatar :-—On ® certain day in the Dwapara 
Yag, while Narfyapa was 1 in the per- 
formance of the rite tapaschary@ surround. 
ed by eighty-eight thousand 


1 Rishis, who were 

§ Jadion Antiquary, p. 60, 

Oe Ee attst from paper in the Daydaodaye, valvar 
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also similarly employed, the irritable old Rishi 
Daorvisa® approached them. The god was ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the invisible 
Brahm—and the rishis in that of his visible repre- 
sentative before them; so that no one noticed the 
approach of Durvasa, who was thus indignant 
at their total want of civility and vented his 
rage in ® curse Upon Nariyapa, saying, “ For 
your disrespectful treatment of me you shall 
become incarnate in the Kaliyuga.”—Then, 
turning to the Rishis, he said,“ you also shall 
become men at the same period.” The god not 
only acquiesced in the sentence, but received it 
with joy, observing that he had long been desir- 
ons of becoming incarnate at that time for the 
salvation of sinful mortals. The Rishis also 


rejoiced that they would have the opportunity of | 


becoming the worshippers of Narayana among 
men. Inconsequence of this curse, Snhajinand 

an avatéra of Narayana, Sabajinand 
or Narayan Swimi was born at Chupiya, 
small town 8 miles north from Ayodhya (Qadh) on 
the 9th Chaitra duddha 8, 1837 (A.D. 1780), 
According to the Bhakt Chintdmant of Nishkul- 


anand a Sadhu of the sect, his father’s name was | 


Hariprasiid and his mother’a Bala; but another 
account gived their names of his parents as 
Dbarmadeva and Premavati, “but the people 
called his mother Bhakti.” He was named 
Ghanadyim, and belonged to the Sarvaiya class 
of Brahmans and the Sivarnt gotra, and was a 
student of the Kautumi Shikhi of the Sima 
Veda, He was the second of three brothers, 
the elder, caied Rimsapratip, was three years 
older, and the younger was named Ichharama. 
When Ghanadyim, according to another account 
named Harikrishpaji, was ayear old, his parents 
removed to the town of Ayodhya, 
Bahajinandand Ramapratap were both invested 
with jénve on the same day—the former hav- 
ing attained the age of eight years. Ac- 
cording to custom, both the boys were on 
that occasion, ordered to run off, to intimate 
their unwillingness to enter the world, and their 
desire to devote themselves wholly to religious 
observances; and their maternal uncle, whose 
duty it was to bring them back and compel them 
to enter the world, started off after them. 
. Bit the whole range of literature the cume of 
eg po oe ge 


and Amusya, under the epecial influence of Siva, or as 
a portion of Siva He is & | an Sitting in 


ry 

his arms upwards. cursed [ndra for bari 
Giornpectally eeatod a garland of ealestial Lowers whic 
be bad gives him; 
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Ramaprattp was easily caught. But mand 
completely outran his uncle. Having ran, it is 
said, twelve kos, he turned round and said to 








his pursuer, ‘ Are you 80 stupid as not to under- + 
stand that itis not my fate to returnto the . 
world?’ From thatday the boy attached him- 
self to a guru from whom he learned the princi- 


| ples and practices of religion. 


His parents dying when he was eleven years 
old, Ghanasyam, according to the Bhakt Chintd- 
mani, at the age of twelve, started to perform pil- 
grimages, and having visited Badrikedar, Kasi, 
Calcntta, Jagannéth,and travelled thence through | 
Southern India to Rimedvar, he retired into 
a forest where hedevoted himself with undivided 
attention to the worship of the Sun. Sirya was 
accordingly greatly pleased and blessed him eay- 
ing, “ Whatever you undertake you will succeed 
in.” He travelled about from place to. place 
as a Brahmachari calling himself Nilakantha 
Brahmachiri. ‘ He wore nothing on his head 
but his matted hair, and nothing on his body but . 
his kaupin; he carried with him the hide of a 
deer, and a book. The Bhagawat Gité he knew 
by heart; as also the thousand names of Vishpn, 
He also carried the things required in Shila- 
grim worship, a staff of palas wood and an earthen 
waterpot.”"{ In the round of his pilgrimages 
to sacred places (tirthas) he came to Ahmad- 
abad,and after a while travelled through Kathia- 
wid, visiting the shrine of Bhimanath Siva, and 
proceeding by way of Gopanéth to the port 
of Mangrol. In the year 8. 1846(A. D. 1799), 
being 19 years of age, he arrived in the attire of 
a tapasvi at the village of Loj or Sriloz, near Juna- 
gadh, where lived about fifty sddhus of the sect of 
Ramiinand, thechief among whom was Muktinand, 
and with him Nilakantha formed a friendship and 
soon became a convert to the doctrines of his 
sect. Mukténand then wrote to his Gura, 
Ramanand, who was at Bhuj in Kachh, and he 
returned to Loj and gave Upadeshd to Nilakan- 
tha on the 11th Kartik éuddha 8. 1857(AD. 
1800) and changed his name to Sahajdnand 
Swiimi. Thereupon, at the age of about twenty 
years, Sahajdnand began to propagate his tenets 
and preach the doctrines of his sect. He affected 
also miraculous powers before his disciples, en- 
the thres , 
Sepp 
ofthe ocean. Inthe Durviee is represented as cur- 
Scent eee see 
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trancing whomsoever he cast his eyes upon and | 


causing them in this mesmeric state (samadhi) to 
imagine they saw Sahajinand as Krishna with 
yellow robes, weapons of war and other cha- 
racteristics of the god, and to behold him seated 
as chief in an assembly of devatds,* The story of 
his working this supposed miracle reached the 
ears of Riminand who discredited it and put 
Bahajinand to the test, but he was thrown into 
the same state, and thus convinced, placed him 


at the head of his disciples, and at his death, six — 


months afterwards, left the gidi of Acharya to 
him, He then went to Kachh where he made 
-many disciples of the Malla caste, among whom 
were the Raja Rao Saheb's carpenters; also many 
of the Muma class of Kunbis, respecting whom 
one of the priests of the sect gives the following 
account :— 

“ These people professed the Musalmin religion. 
Tt seems that about 370 years ago, the principal men 
of the class started on a pilgrimage to Bandras, to the 
number of about 5,000. As they were going 
through the Gujaritt country, they came to Piranu, 
a famous Masalmin place, where there was a dis- 
tinguished fair living, and there they stopped to 
spend the night The fakir enquired of them 
whither they were going. Theyanswered ‘ We are 
going to Kis,’ The fakir then said, ‘If I bring 
your Kasi here, will you do all I tell you?’ They 
said they would. Then, on the following morning, 
inthe place where they had passed the night, what 
should they behold but Kiisiitself! Then they all 
bathed in the Ganges. After remaining there three 
days, Kasi became invisible. The fakir then com- 
manded them all to become Musalmins, They ac- 
cordingly complied, agreeing to worship after the 
Musalmin fashion, to bury the dead, and to ratify 
their marriage contracts in presence of a Sakic - 
only they would not break caste, When these peo- 
ple saw the marvellous acts of Swamt Nariyan, 
many of them embraced the Hindo religion as 
taught by him, From that time they have per- 
formed their marriage ceremonies under the direc- 
tion of Brahmans, have performed Sraddhay in 
honour of ancestors, and burned the bodies of their 
dead.”+ 

When he first arrived at Ahmadabad about 
1804, he was*accompanied by his gurwhhdu 
Ramanand, and several other Sddhus; and fora 
time he continued to make disciples, and dis- 
seminate his principles, It issaid that he first 
forbade the worship of idols: and exhorted to 
the service of only one god Niriyapa, In con- 
sequence of such teaching, opposition was raised 








against him by the Brahmans, who so stirred ap 
against him the Peshwa's government that he was 
obliged for a time to leave Ahmadabad. | 
Bahajinand performed the yagna called Ma- 
hirudraé—or sacrifice to Agni at Gimad- 
bhio, at Kariydni, and at Jetalpor near Ahmad- 
abad, and repeated it at Dabhana near Vadtal 
® few miles from Nadiyid. At Jetalpar, says 
the last quoted authority, “ Narayan became the 


| Subject of obloguy for inducing some to forsake 


their wives and homes and become Sidhuos.” 

In 8, 1868 (A.D. 1811) he went to Gadhada, 
in the Bhaunagar state, und there converted 
Dada Ebhal Kachar a Kathi who owned the 
fourth part of the revenues of that village. 
Here the Swami lived in the house of his Kathi 
disciple and made about 800 converts among 
whom were 300 Sddhus and Brahmachiris, 300 
pélas attendants in the temple, and about 150 
females called Sankhyayogi (female devotees). 

In the year 5. 1876 (A.D. 1819) he sent a Sad- 
ha named Brahmanand to Ahmadabad, and had a 
temple built there in which was placed an image 
of Naranérayan. This is a large temple and is 
reckoned one of the principal ones of Swami Nari- 
yan. Afterwards temples were built (8, 1878) 
at Bhuj in Kachh, at Vadtal near Nadiyad in 
Gujarat, and at Junigadh in Sorath, and images 
were placed in them: these received the names of 
Radhé and Krishna, Then a temple was built 
at Dholeri, enshrining an image called Madan 
Mohan. Domed temples were also erected at 
Jetalpor, Dholka, and Muliye; and « temples 
without domesare to be seen everywhere through- 
out the provinces of Kathiawid, Kachh, and 
Gujarat.” 

It was at Emad on the 25th March 1825 that 
Bishop Heber learnt from the Collector, Mr, 
Williamson, that some good had been done 
among the wild Kolis “by the preaching and 
popularityofthe Hindu reformer, Swami Nira- 
yan.” Wegive the greater portion of his account 
in his own words :— 

“ His morality was said to he far better than any 
which could be learned from the Shastra. fe 
preached a great degree of purity, forbidding his 
disciples so much as to look on any woman whom 
they passed. Ho condemned theft and bloodshed ; 
and those villages and districts, which had received 
him, from being among the worst, Were now among 
the best and most orderly in the provinces, Nor 
was this all, insomuch ashe was eaid to have de- 
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atroyed the yoke of caste —to have preached one 
(iod, and in short, to have made 90 considerable 
approwches to the truth, that I could not but hope 


he inight be an appointed instrament to prepare | 


the way for the Gospel. 
“ While I was listening with much interest to 
Mr, Williamson's account of this man, six persons 


caine to the tent, four in the dress of peasants or 


banions, one, a young man, with a large white 
turban, and the quilted lebada of a Koli, but clean 
and decent, with a handsome sword and shield, and 
othie marks of rosto wealth ; and the sixth, ‘an 
old Musalman, with a white board, and pretty much 
the appearance, dreas, and manner of an ancient 
serving-man. After offering some sugar and eweet- 
meats as their nazar, and, as usual gitting down on 


the ground, oneof the pensants began, to my ex- 
cecding surprise and delight, ‘ Pandit Swimi. 


Niriyan sends his saldm,’ and proceeded to say 
that the porson whom I so much desired to see waa 
iu the neighbourhood, and asked permission to call 
on time nextday, I, of course, returned a favour- 
able answer, and stated with truth, that I greatly 
desired his acquaintance, and had heard much good 
of him. Tasked if they were bis disciples, and 
was tuswered in the affirmative. The first spokes- 
ian told me that the young man now in company 
was the eldest son of a Koli Thakur, whose father 
was one of the Pandit's great friends, that he was 
himself a Rajput and riyat, that the old man in 
green was a Musalman sipéhi in the Thikur's ser- 


vice, and sent to attend on his young master, He | 


added, that though of different castes, they were 
all disciples of Swimi Nirfyan, and taught to 
regard each other as brethren. They concluded 
by asking me when I was to go next day, and ap-. 
pwinted, in their teacher's name, that he would 
visit inc at Nariad in the forenooi ; they then took 
leave, [ having first embraced the Thikur, and sent 
wy salim both to his father and his Gura."¢ 

March 26,1825 (Nariad),—“ About 11 o'clock, I 
lad the expected visit from Swami Niirlyan, to my 
interview with whom I had looked forward with an 
anxiety and eagerness which, if he had known it, 
would parhaps have flattered him. He came in a 
somewhat different style from all which I had ex- 
pected, having with him near 200 horsemen, moatly 
well armed with matchlocks and swords, and seve- 
ral of them with coats of mail andspears. Besides 
them he had a large rabble on foot, with bows and 
aITOWwSs. . . » 

The armed men who attended Swimi Niriyan 
were under the authority, as it appeared, of a vener- 
able old man, of large stature, with a long gray 
beard and mo&t voluminous turban, the father of 
the young Thakur who had called on me the day 
before. He came inte the room first, and after the 
usual embrace, introduced the holy man himself 





foreheads. Others of the principal disciples, to the 
number of 20 or 30, seated themselves on the ground, 
and several of my own Musalman servants, who 


selvea behind me, pli- 
ments, I said that I had heard mucn good of him, 
and the good doctrine which he preached among 
the poor people of Gujarat, and that I greatly desired 
his scquaintance ; that I fe tite that I 
Hindustani so imperfectly, but that I should be 
very glad, so far as my knowledge af the langu 

allowed, and by the interpretation of friends, to 
learn what ho believed on religious matters, and to 
tell him what I myself believed, and that if he 
would come and see me ot Kairah where 
should have more leisure, I would have a 


ui 


introduce him with the Church Missionary Society 
established in that neighbourhood, | might do him 
more good than [ could otherwise hope to do. 1 
saw that both he and, still more, hia disciples, were 
highly pleased by the invitation which I gave him, 
but be said, in reply, that his life was one of very 
little leisure, that he had 5,000 disciplesnow attend- 
ing on his preaching in the neigghbouring villages, 
and nearly 50,000 in different parts of Gujarat, that 
a great number of these were to assemble together 
in the course of next week, on occasion of his 
brother’é son coming: af age to-recatve:-the’ brahms- 


nical string, but that if I staid long enough in the 


neighbourhood to allow him to get this engage- 
ment over, he would gindly coms again to see me, 
‘In the meantime,’ I said, ‘ have you any objec- 
tion to communicate some part of your doctrine 
It was evidently what he came to do, and 
his disciples very visibly exulted in the opportunity 


| of bia, perhaps, converting me. He began, indeed, 


well, professing to believe in one only God, the 
maker of all things in heaven and earth, who filled 
all apace, upheld and governed all things, and, more 
particularly, dwelt in the hearts of those who dili- 
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gently sought him ; but he alarmed ine by calling 
the god whom he worshipped Krishna, and by aay- 
ing that he had come down to earth in ancient 
times, had been put to death by wicked men through 
magic, and that since his time many faleo revela- 
tions had been pretended, and many false divini- 
tiessetup. . . . Tobserved, that I had always 
suppoged that Hindus called the God and Father of 
all, not Krishna but Bramh, and I wished, there- 
fore, to know whether his god was Bramh, or 
somebody distinct from him ? The name of 
Bramh appeared to cause groat sensation among his 


disciples, of whom some whispered with each | 


other, and one or two nodded and amiled as 
if to say ‘that ie the very name.’ The pandit 
also amiled and bowed, and with the air of a man 
who is giving instruction to « willing and promis- 
iug pupil, said, ‘a trae word it is that there is only 
one God who is above all thingy and in all things, 
andby whom all things are. Many names there 
may be, and have been, given to him who is aud 
is the some, but whom we also as well os the 
other Hindus call Brahm. But there ia a spirit in 
whown God is more especially, and who cometh from 
God, who hath made known to men the will of the 
God and father of all, whom wecall Krishna and 
wotship as God's image, and believe to be the same 
as the Sun, Sdrya....." 

After detailing some further conversation the 
bishop continues —" The Pandit replied that their 
belief waa, that there bad been many avatira of Godin 


different lands, one tothe Christians, another to the | 


Musalinans, another to the Hindus, in time past, 
adding something like a hint, that another avatdr of 
Krishna, or the Sun, had taken place in himself. . . 

“then asked in what way he and his followers 
worshipped God?... I found, however, that he 
supposed meto ask in what fonn they worship- 
ped God, and he therefore unrolled a large picture 
in glaring colours, of a naked man with rays 
proceeding from hia face like the Sun, and 
two women fanning him; the man white, the 
women black. I asked him how that could be the 


picture or form in which God dwelt in his heart : 
I told him, as well as I could, . . . what Christians 
and Musalmana thought as to the worship of images ; 


castes, to which he answered, that he did not regard 
the enbject as of much importance, bat that he 
wished not to give offence ; that poople might eat 
ly or together in this world, but that above, 
upar, pointing to heaven, those distinctions would 
cease, where we should be all ek ekhi fat, (one like 


* Ho ex, Jowr, ut, sup. seqq. 
| Dapdnedaya, uo p. 192. 
t This reminds us of the respect paid te Buddha, espe- 





another)... On the whole it was plain that his 
advances towards trath had not yet been so great 
aa I had been told, but it was also apparent that he 
had obtained o great power over a wild people, 
which he used at present to a good purpose.”? 

To return to our narrative: Inthe year 8. 
1886 (A.D. 1829) the Swami began to build a 
temple on one side of what is known as the 
Darbir of Didi Khachar, the residence of the 
Kathi chief of Gadhadi, mentioned above: and 
there he died on the 10th of Jeshth éuddha in 
the same year. His body was burned, and hia 
disciples placed in the great domed temple 
erected there, a stone bearing his piduka, or 
representation of his feet. 

Since his death his followers have become very 
numerous throughout Gujarat and Kathiawid., 
Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition they. 
met with in some places, they continued zealously 
to propagate and practice their religion. “Some 
of his followers,” says the priest quoted above, 
“were denied admission to the towns; some 
were buried alive ; some sidhus even were put 
to death.” In Surat an attempt was made some 
twenty-five years ago to procure their expulsion 
from their several castes—but without success. 
They manifest a most bigotted attachment to 
their doctrines and rites, 

“His Sikshapatra, or book of instrue- 
tions,” continues the priest, “contains 212 
#lokas,and the tik a or commentary 600 s'lobas, 
He also composed in Sanskrit a book of 24,000 
flokas, containing a more fall account of his 
doctrines, under the title of Bateangijiwan. 
He was the author also of seventy-five works in 
the Gujarati and Hindusthani vernaculars; als 
of ton small Sanskrit works, Swami. Nariyan 
had a number of Sanskrit poets in his train, for 
instance Satinad Swami, Dinandth Bhat, Sastri 
Nityinand, Gopalinand, Bhagawadinand, and 
Wiisadevinand. And among vernacular poets 
that followed him, were the following; Brahma- 
nand, Muktinand, Preminand, Devinand Dhya- 
ninand, Nishkalanand, Bhomiuand, and Pur- 
nénand, 

“ After the death of Swiimi Niriyan, his di- 
sciples erected ch aur is or stopping places, and 
monuments to his memory, in all the villages, 
arid beneath all the trees where he had at any 
time made any stay. There they worship him ; 
they worship also the trees.t And they per- 


ship 
form all religious rites in his honour, just as 
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they woull in honour of the Gujariti guru 
Geeavaji Mahiraj. At the death of Narayan, 
there were about 500,000 heads of families hold- 
ing his tenets, and about 500 Sidhu ascetics.” 

In 1821, when his religion had taken a 


finn hold among the people, he called his elder | 


brothers Ramapratip and Ichharima with their 
wives, sons and cousins from Ayodhya. Rim- 
apratap had three sons named Nandarima, 
Thakurarama, and Ayodhyaiprasid, of whom 
Ayoihyaprasid succeeded, to the gadi of Ahma- 
dahad. The villages and temples attached to 
it are called Uétarji as distinguished from 
those attached to the Wadtél gadiwhich are 
known 2¢ Dakshina Bhig, The river Watrak 
near Khedai separates the two sees; all that 
portion of Gnjarat lying to the north of this 
stream, with Dhandhuké, Dholka, Wadbwiin, 
Limadi, Nawanagar, Rajkot, Morbi, and Kachh, 
and in the east of India all to the north of 
Ujjain, Kasi, Caloutta, and Jagannath belongs 
to the Alimadabad gadi, ‘The Wadtal gadi in- 
cludes Nadiad, Kathidwid proper, Gadhada in 
Gohelwid, Junagadh, Dwarka, Dholera, Baroda, 
Bharoch, Surat, Bombay and the Dekhan. 
Ichharim had five sons, of whom Raghuvini 
the second succeeded to the gidi of Wadtal. 
Sahajanand in, his lifetime had adopted Ayodhyi- 
prasid and Raghuvir aa his children, and invest- 
ed them with authority as his vicars on earth, 
Ayodhyiprasid installed his son the present 


Maharaja Kes'ayaprasid on the Ahmadabad | 


eidi in S. 1922 (A.D. 1865) and died in A.D. 
1967 at the ageof 55 years, The Wadtal gidi 
is now occupied by Bhagvatprasid Maharaja, 
now about $5 years old, who succeeded hia uncle 
Raghuvirji in 1658, The latter died at the age 
of 51 years. 

“ "These representatives of Nirlyan Swimi,” says 
the Dnydnodaya, “alone have the power of fully 
initiating disciples into the faith, The initia- 
tory rite is performed os follows:—The person. 
to be admitted takes a little water in his right 
hand, and casts it on the ground at the feet of the 
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disciples by the wives of the High 


| opelf. 








High Priest, saying,‘ I give over to Swimi Sahaja- 
nand (man, tan, dhan dni onek jangmna pap) wird 

body, wealth, and the sins of all my births.’ He 
then receives the following mantra, by employing 
which, he is on all occasions to be preserved from 
evil and made prosperous and happy, viz. —‘ S'rf 
Krishna team gatir mam.'— 0 Krishna [ desire 


as food, and lying. But no one can become a per- 
fect bhagat bat by receiving the mantra from 
one or other of the High Priesta, Five places are. 
recognized as principal seats: of authority, viz. 
Wartal, Abmadabad, Gadhida, Muri, and Jundgadh, 


| In each of these places, and in many others, there. 


is a temple—or rather there are two temples, 

for males, and one for females. Women are made 
i Priests, and 
always worship in a separate temple from that of 
the men. In their temples, ‘tho chief images are 
those of Krishna, Ridhd, and Swimi Nariyan him- 


“ The followers of Swimi Niriyan are chiefly of 
the lower castes. But there are many also of 
very highest, It is eaid that Gikwid Sayajt 
came a-disciple—and aleo the Raja of Gadhada. 
It is thought that about one-fourth of the Hindu 
population of Surat are followers of Swimi N&riyan, 

“Two reasons may be assigned for the spread of 
this sect. First, and perhaps chiefly, the strict 
prohibition of the taking of animal life, which com- 
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| pletely falls in with the prejudices of the whole 


Hindo community, True, there are many castes 
who eat fleah, but this is always considered rather 
in the light of a folerated sin than a lawful prac- 
tice ; and abstinence is considered meritorious. 
Among the Bhills, Kolia, &c. this is the chief differ- 
ence between the followers of Sahajdnand, and 
other Hindus, Again Sahajioand promises to take 
away sin: he is regarded by his disciples as the 
surety of sinners.” In Kathidw&d and Gujarit, 
when Christianity is preached, " the hearers fre- 
qnently remark that this is very similar to their 
own faith respecting Swimi Nirdyan.” 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PALIS OF DINAJPUR. 
ity G. H. DAMANT, B.C3, 


Tue Koch and Patis or Palins as they are in- 
differently called, are a race of people peculiar to 


the districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, Parniyé, | 


Koch Behiir and Malda; in the latter district they 
are never found south of the river Mahananda, 
which seems to be their limit to the south; to- 


wards the east they are found commonly as far 
as Gawal para. 

They can be distinguished at a glance from 
all other Bengalis by their broad faces, flat 


| noses, and projecting cheekbones, ‘and‘aleo by 


their sturdy appearance and different style of 
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dress, They profess to be Hindus, but while 
they follow the Hindu religion in the main, 
they also practise some ceremonies borrowed 
from Musalmans and others, which are apparently 
remnants of an older superstition. Their, own 
tradition of their origin, as communicated to me 
by an old Pali of this district, is as follows :— 
“The whole country of Behar, from whence 
the Palis and. Koch are supposed to have 
come, was once governed by a celebrated. king 
named Jarasindhu; his subjects used to. fight 
for him with sticks as they had no weapons of 
iron. He claimed te be a Khetriya, and the de- 
scendants of his subjects, believing themselves 
to be of the same family, call themselves Raj- 
vaiisi to this day. : 

“Now there was a poor oll man living in the 
country (his name I learn from other sources 
was Haja) who had two daughters, unmarried 
virgins ; the name of the eldest was Hird and of 
the second Jira. The god Siva used to visit 
them, and at last Hird became pregnant by him, 
their old father discovered it, and became yery 
angry with them, and used to reproach them 
continually; but still they used to meet Siva 
every day in secret, till it happened that their 
father hhad gono away on some business, and 
they ventured to bring him into the house, and 
began to talk with him, and Hird said, ‘I have 
become pregnant by you and my father is angry 
with me; all his caste are my enemies, and my 
time of delivery is approaching.’ Siva replied, 
* Take courage, the son which shall be born to 
you must be concealed and brought up secretly, 
you must call’bim Kagendra and by my favour 
he shall become king, atid thirty-six of his de- 
scendants shall reign after him.’ While they 
were talking thus Hira's father appeared at tho 
door with a stick in his hand: they wero all 
three frightened and the old man lifted up his 
stick to” strike Siva, and he seeing no other 
means of escape, began to retreat underground, 
As he was disappearing the old man attacked 
him with his stick, but by that time all his 
body had disappeared except his feet which the 
olé man struck, and from that circumstance 
Siva is still known and worshipped by the name 
of Jalpedwarnath.* Sometime after this Hira, 
although she was still a virgin, bore a beautiful 
boy, and as she was afraid of her father and kins- 


——— 

* Worshipped at Chacgrabanda in Jalpaigun; the image 
is enclosed in a pucks well, a large mela is held there every 
year, 
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folk, she made a ring (koch-€rqt) of kusa grass 
and-concealed him in it, and brought him ap 
secretly and gave him the name of 

“ In course of time this child became king of 
Behar, and although king Jarasindhu was a 
Khetriya, yet because Kagendra was brought up 
in a koch, his tribe is still known by the name 
of Koch, and because the five ceremoniest were 
not used at his birth, the Koch do not use them 
to this day. 

“ Some time after this Parasurim, son of Jami- 
(lagai, cleared India of Khetriyas twenty-one 
times, for he fought with them as hereditary 
enemies, In the course of his travels he came 
to Behar, and the king aud his Rajvansis took 
sticks in their hands, and went forth to mect 
him, but he.was noordmary warrior, and more- 
over used a battle-axe. ‘The Rajvaisis could 
not withstand him, and some by fording, some 
by swimming, crossed over to the west bank of 
the Tista. The king saved himself by telling 
Parasurim that he was a Koch. From that time 
forth those who escaped by ficeing into this 
country have been called Pallais (from T1441), 
and as the Khotriyas boast that they have never 
been defeated, and these. men were routed by 
Parasurim, they are also called Bhaigakhetryas, 
and the few men of the Koch caste who inha- 
bited the country before the battle are called 
Desis.” This tradition must be taken for what 
it is worth, but there can be no doubt that the 
Palis and Koch are a people of Mongolian race 
who migrated into this district from the North- 
east, The story they tell of their ancestors 
being conquered by Parasuram probably refers to 
their conquest by the Aryans, and that they 
came from the enst side of the Tista seems 
alinost certain. 

They live under an almost pure patriarchal 
system, each family has its head and each yijl- 
lage has its mandal ; while again four or five yil- 
lages are placed jointly under a patwari, the 
mandal and patwari are generally appointed by 
the zamindar, of whom they are the local re- 
presentatives, The greatest respect is paid to 
the elder embers of the family in every house- 
hold ; there is a headman who is called, if the 
elder brother—darbariya bhai(@CwCa IC), or 
if he is any other relative—dewaniya (fata) ; 
the other members of the family are absolutoly 


t Probably counected with the Sk. root E or 
to construct. ¥e sf 
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subject to him, they can do nothing unless his | bride's house and give her family betelnnt and 
consent is first obtained, no marriage can be | pay part of the-money ; ‘this is called (3%) 
solemnised or suit instituted unless he agrees. | darguyi. When all the money has been paid, 
He is looked upto with respect second enly to | the marriage ‘day is fixed and a procession is 
that shown to the zamindar: all the business. of | formed consisting ipally of women who go 
the family is conducted through him, he pays | to the bride's house; after they have been wel- 
the rent and manages all money matters. He | comed by the girl's family, her sister's husband 
is excused from labour in the fields and is al- | or some other relative takes her on his back and 
lowed to eat salt while the other members of | carries her to the bridegroom's house; -the bride 
the family most content themselves with the | is mow often brought in a doli; no music or 
saline matter extracted from the ashes of plan- dancing is used at the procession; the women 
tain and other trees. He is also allowedtobave | of both the bride and bridegroom's party. clap 
two or more wives, while no other “person is | their hands as they go along and pretend to 
allowed to have more than one, and hi fa- | qnarrel-with each other and-repeat the following 
fields and allowed to eat salt. “We have been to the plonghed field 
The dress of the Palis is very different from Wehave come to the bridegroom's house 

that worn by ordinary Hindus; in the hot-wea- Where is your water pot te wash our feet.” 
ther the men wear nothing but a thread round Wilien slike Aietds repathinn Nhe 's 
the loins which is called (FSC) éikhai and on | jouse, his friends plant four is ae 
it a piece of rag-ealled pajhal (qr), on great courtyard and connect them with a thatched roof, 
occasions they also wear ao cloth on ‘their covering a gunny-cloth spread on the i 


heads or round their body, and in the cold ich the bri d bri | 
weather a piece of cloth is given them by | °" Which the bride and bridegroom are made 


the head of the family and returned to him 
again at the beginning of the hot season, 
They all wear a necklace of wooden beads, their ar aR ts | 

head is shaved all round, and the hair which is | wh ane rd AP ei Pip en 
left is tied in a knot at the top. The women | mk A a 2 WIE dias chewing 
weave a cloth of jute called mekhri(#@it), which the north to the right band of. the bride and 
is their only dress. It is about three hiths in | bridegroom and recites some mantras. The 
length and two in breadth and coloured with bride's guardian then gives her to the bride- 
red, black, and white stripes. This cloth is not wate: 
worn across the shoulder as is usnal amongst 
Hindu women, bot in a straight line across the 
breasts under the armpits falling down as low as 
the knees. The use of these mekhris is gra- |,, : 
dually being discontinued, and cotton clotha are ferent de ithstieen > 
being imtroduced, coloured in the same way, and ae lade eodee Sa ifs osc = a 
worn in'thesame manner; they arecalled patani | ond a. caudleatick-with five branches, and two 
 (wre1f). ‘The women attend Ad aand-marketsand | pots -of water each containing s mango branch, 
earry burdens on their heads ; they carry their owith a garland of flowers made of sala. 

children banging in a cloth at their backs, and | ‘The father and mother Of the bri 

help the men to work in the fiells; very few of | 4 

\themowear silver or metal ornaments, but all 
have bangles of conch shell. 

“They have no fixed age for marriage; some of 
the-women remain unmarried till they are grown 
ap, while others are married when they are three 
orfouryearsold. In an ordinary marriage the 
amount of thedower to be paid by the bride 
groom is fixed by the mediation of a , 
“called by the Palis ‘xamiyn’ (at@q). After this is |.. 
settled the bridegroom's relatives go to the 





them, all the friends do the same, and the - bride 
and present each other with betel- 
distribute ri ’ 
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“ Take rice and eat,. 
Let the thorns of time be far away, 
Let.that-which is empty be refilled 
Vietory to Jagannath, let thers be peace, 
The name of Hari is sweet as honey.” 





The. bride and bridegroom then go to the 


house of the bride's father, he makes- them pre- 
sente-and the next day they return home, 
Widow marriage is commonly 


usually pnid 


by the bridegroom, In this form of marriage 


¥ 
five or six widows or married women go by-night | 


and take the widow who is to be married toa 
place where three roads meet; in the meantime 
the bridegroom takes some vermilion and mixwe 
it with oil and puts it on a plantain leaf and 
goes to the place, one of the women puts the 
vermilion on the bride's forehead and another 
washes it off again, saying that the name of her 
old husband is obliterated while that of a new 
husband has taken its place, This is done three 
times, and the woman is then taken home and 
made to sit with her husband on a piece of cloth, 
they *hen present each other with water, and a 
flower made of sola is tied on the bridegroom's 
knee and another on the pot containing the 
vermilion ; the friends who are present are then 


feasted, this is all done privately 80 that no one | 


can gee, no purohit is required for this ceremony, 
and no unmarried person is allowed to be pre- 
sent, . 

Another form of marriage is. the ghirjiya 
(atferar), In this:the guardian ot a virgin settles 
with a man.to give him the woman in i 


marriage, 
this is arranged throughakamya. After the terms. 


are agreed on, the kamya takes some parched 
rice and curds and goes to the man's honse, and 
presents them to him, and then brings him hack 


to the woman's house. The man is called ghar. 


Jamai, because he lives in his father-in-law's house, 
he oceasionally lives there two or three years 
before the marriage is completed. 

When the marriage ceremony takes place, the 
gharjamai is made tosit'in the court yard, and 
sprinkled with water from a mango branch, and 
after that he presents all the friends who have 
assembled with betel. 


THE PALIS OF DINAJFUR. 


all is arranged 








a3 





There is another form of marriage called 
dangiya (1397, )which is perhaps themost-curi- 
ous of all. Ifa widow is rich she selects a husband 
for herself, and settles with him through akimya, 
the man is called o dingiya (tp). When. 
he goes:to the widow's house.at 
night, and: strikes against the wall with a digi; : 

on hearing this she comes with a dao, and cuts 
the string round his loins, and catching his hand 

takes him in and feasts him. He says with tears, 
“ Rice boiled from nneleaned grain and pulse for 
vegetables is the food of a dingiya, he has lived 

all his life in his father’s honse;" he is then con- 
sidered to be married to her, and takes all the 


| Property her former husband had, 


The ceremonies performed after a death are 
very similar to those common. to all Hindns, and 
need not be described at length. The Palis re~ 
main impure for thirteen days afterwards, some 
of them burn and others bury their dead, this 
depends on the enstom of the family, 

At the birth of a child the whole family 
remains unelean for five days, which is 
called Pichi (tr). Neither thegharbhardhan 
WT Or panchamrita (7 ) ceremonies are 
known to thom, On the third day aiter 
the birth a fire is lighted. in the house 


| where it took. place, and the nurse a Hariani 


scatters the ashes on the ground, the house itself 
is thoroughly cleaned, this is called Dhyulmusi 
(¥*9). Onthe arth day the whole house and 


e 


| its furniture and all the clothes of the family 


are cleaned, anda barber is brought who shaves 
the whole family; the mother is then-made to 
sit down in the courtyard and the child's um- 
bilical cord is pat on it, and covered with khair 
(@t—saline ashes of plantain leaves). Sone 
turmeric (41C) and five cowries are also put with 
it, The woman faces the cast and the barker the 
west, and the plantain leaf is put. between them, 
The barber first cuts the Woman's nails, and puss 
the parings on the plantain leafjand then washes 
the child, and. shaves the. father’s head, aud 
after that:the child is, again bathed-and shared 
this is called dokama (giana), The hair wirjeiy 
is shaved from the head of the father is eollvet.. 
el and put on the plantain leaf, andthe whole 
is afterwards burnt. The barber and father then, 
bathe together, and the father distributes: food. 
to all the people who are assembled, and gives 
tle barber some rice and curds, he also makes. 
hit and the-narse a present. 

places her child in» winncwing fan (FT) and 
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puts it in front of a tulsi tree, which she salutes, 
after that five or six women take the child to a 
well, and draw water five times in a lota, in 
which a mango branch has been placed, the 
water is poured out as a libation, and the god to 
whom it is offered is invoked by name. This 
is called (TM Gat) chuydéchhuyé ; no purohit is 
required for these ceremonies. The Palis are not 
acquainted with the usual Hindu ceremonies of 
shaving the head, boring the ear, and naming a 
child. Boththe Palis and Koch worship the 
usual Hindu gods, but they have also deities of 
their own to whom they seem to pay greater 
respect. The tutelary goddese of the Tisia 
river is almost universally worshipped by them 
under the name of “barni Thakurani” in the 
month of Chait. Some of the ceremonies they 
practise are very curious and appear to be quite 
unknown to the common Hindus; amongst 
them is an annual festival held in honour of 
Durga, who is worshipped under the name of 
Gambhira, The head of a dead man is taken, 
or if that cannot be procured, a skull which is 
painted to resemble life and offered before the 
goddess with singing and dancing. 

When the land is suffering from want of rain, 
the women assemble at night, and covering their 
bodies with red poader go naked throngh the 
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singing indeceut songs; notice .s given before- 
hand, and no man is allowed to leave his house 
that night, This ceremony is called hudmdyao 
(ga ar) an expression of which I have not 
been able to find the exact meaning bat 
may possibly be the Sanskrit root @ or (@q 
the heaven and I om told that (7 means 
“open” but it resembles no Bengali word with 
which I am acquainted. I should be glad of 
suggestions on this subject. This interpretation 
would afford a good meaning, as the women 
might well bo supposed to call on the heavens 
to open in time of dearth. 

The Palis are subdivided into three classes— 
the Shadu, Babd, and Dedi Palis. The BabG Palis, 
or Byabahari, as they are also called, eat pigs 
and fowls and drink spirits, and the Dedi Palis will 
cows in ploughing. The Shadu Palis for the 
most part follow the tencts of Chaitanya, the 
founder of the Bairaghi sect, The Koch are the 
palki bearers of the district; they seem to be 
about on an equality with the Palis in respect 
of caste; no Brahman will take water from 
either Koch or Palis. I am informed that 
a few Koch are to be found in Dakha and 
one or two other districts, but the Palis I be- 
lieve are peculiar to the districts mentioned 


village with swords in their hands dancing and | abore. 


ON SOME EMINENT CHARACTERS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
Br M. SASHAGIRI S‘ASTRI, B.A, ACTING SANSKRIT PROFESSOR, MADRAS. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


KALIDASA. 

Or this great poet nothing is known except 
his works; nor does he say anything of him- 
self. Some place him at the court of Bhoja, 
while others say that he was a contemporary of 
Vikramarka of whose court he is said to have 
been one of the nine sages. An inscription 
found by Mr. Wilkins at Buddha Gaya, of which 
he published s translation, alludes to “ the nine 
gems" ( Wilson's preface to the Sanskrit Dictiona- 
ty.) According to Bhoja charitra he was a con- 
temporary of Bhoja; but this book forfeits all its 
claim to sn authority since it enumerates Bina 
Mayira Bhavabhati, Migha and Mallinatha as 





the contemporaries of that prince. Kalidisa is 
said to have been the author of Raghavaisa, 
Kumara Sambhava, Meghasandeda, Ritusadhira, 
Nalodaya, Setuprabandha ,* Sakuntala, Vikram- 
orvasi, Malavikignimitra, Jyotirvidébharana 
Sruta-bodhini, Vritatéravali, Sringaratilaka, 
Prasnottaramalé, and Hiasyirnava. We cannot 
believe that the anthor of Sakuntala was the 
same as the author of Nalodays. Bat there is 
a tradition that there was” poet at the court of 
Bhoja, inferior to Kilidisa, who, grudging the 
great poet the reputation he had acquired by his 
excellent works, observed that he could not pro- 
duce @ poem with yamakas and prdsas or puns of 
i 


sieate atageny: Sgrantd | worewés- 
anf qitqie Sat Cracrece Cream cEraT- 
arver waaay. 
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various kinds nor a poem with a subject invented 
by himself. To remove this: reproach Kalidasa, 
it is said, wrote Nalodaya and Meghasandeda, 
Who the opponent of Kalidasa was, we cannot 
ascertain, but there is one stanza in the Megha- 
sandeés which runs— 

ingam harati pavanah kimsvidityan- 


From this it follows that the banishment of 
Yaksha from the court of Kubera, and his resi- 
dence in Ramagiri was a pure invention of Kali- 
disa’s, but the Kathdsaritsigara alludes toa 
Yaksha doomed by Kubera to live in the Vin- 
dhya Mountains. As the author of this book 
flourished in the eleventh century A.D., he may 
have borrowed it from Kalidasa and consequent- 


the commentator gives at the end of his com- 
mentary on that stanza, from which it is learnt 
that Nichala was a friend, and Difiniga an op- 
ponent of Kalidasa’s, that the latter out of envy 
condemned this work notwithstanding its merit, 
and that the poet addressing himself to Megha, 
i. e., (the Megha Sandeda) says “ you go abroad 
from this place in which there is a friend of mine 
called Nichula and spread in the world putting 
down, as you proceed, the gestures which Difi- 
niga makes with his hands, expressive of his 
pride and his desppeoral of youand other works 
of mine.” 

There is a work in the Oriental Manascript 
Library in Madras called Ninirthafabdaratna, 
the ‘Gem of Homonymous words.’ It is divi- 
ied into three nibandhanas, and at the end of 
rach it is said to have been written by Kalidasa. 

Iti Srikilidisavirachite niuarthasabdaratne 
kadikshantavarpAdyantarthavachchbabdapraka- 
rane ekaikadhatvarthavichiraramaniye prath- 
amam nibandhanam samiptam, “Thus ends 
the first nibandhana in the Gem of Homony- 
mous words” composed by Kalidasa, a great 
poet, which contains words that have (all) the 
letters from ka to ksha (arranged in order) at 
their end and which is interesting on account of 
its discussing (or more properly referring to) the 
meaning of each dhdte or root. There is also 
another book called Tarala. This is a commen- 
tary on the above book. The author says that 
his name is Nichula Yogindra, and that he | 
wrote the work at the request of the king Bhoja, 


If this be genuine it will no doubt reduce Kali- 
disa’s antiquity and place him at the court of 
Bhoja, and thus authenticate all the accounts 
given of him and the king in the Bhojacharitra. 
From a philological point of view it will bea 
very important work demanding the attention of 
literary students. Now if this had been the 
work of Kalidasa who is believed to have beea 
versed in every branch of Sanskrit literature, 
we might expect that it would be quoted as 
the Amara, the Viévaprakida, the Sabdarnara, 
and other lexicons. But if we look into the 
yarious commentaries of Amara, and Mallin- 
ftha’s commentaries on the Raghuvaisa and 
other poems, we nowhere find the name of this 
book; nor is Kalidiisa ever quoted as a lexico- 
grapher. If he wasan author of a Kosha surely 
his name, or the name of his work would he 
mentioned by Medinikéra in his list of lexico- 
graphers, for Medinikira mentions the name 
of each lexicon which he knew or the name of 
its author. The following is a list enumerat- 
ing nearly all the authors that have written 
lexicons :—- 
Author's names. 

Katyayana ...........000 
A 6 eee ty Utpallari. 


Names of their works. 


Vikramaditya ..........-. Samsaravarta, 
AMOIA AL sescecsse see eeenes Namalinganusasanam. 
Dhauanjaya............... Namamiila. 


eee ee weeeee 
eet eee eeeee 
ae ee 


Subbinga SEN Se sete dete 


BhOjO ooo coc cecceeseseeeese ptarrase 


Bhattachanidra, .....-.-- 
Viichaspati ..........--++- Sabdarnava, 


Madanapala.........+++++- 


Tet emer eeeee 
Se Pee n el aeee 


Rabhasapala ........-+.. 


eee eee eee 


Peete teen eee 


Dbaranidhara .........++ nchtaseeants 


2 
~ 
- ) ee 
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llemachandra ... . Nimaméla and Anekar- aeTAR ASO Tae aT 
; thasangraba. at FEAT Fit FE Talat BF || 9) 
a Ha a < Wart Ts Wat aaaee 
Dheisesa-ieticokuan eee weer 9H ea EW weer ||| 
Tarapala ... ..... Atte Very VT aT aaah 
Chandragomi ......006s0s witaniten Mer Tene T Mealy wT I| 5]] 
besinecase Me viivte Mesos a suis etnioel wigarat @fcorat aegrar 
Kedarasw. padru. ) 
bas <fneus bs face Cary enn where i hal 
esWard «.. i reTera era rite a 
Sriharsha,.... - Vanavilisa Dwiripako- | Wat qqt titer aifearat Pranes || 7 || 
sha, | Pat aera Fe felt pez 
Rajadeva... ..... easeseeseees fararat aaaret + waret Ease || sj 
Mahipa ... , Sabdarstnakira Nandr- pile ialeahiS ah 
Medinfkiira ..sssssssee Medini, Prat feveoe ward RF AF ||s0}) 
mag ae pa os Be Pines eat FRET AS AEST ||) 
Madhurega ....+.00+-.:e4. Sabdaratndvali, wena? Premar aioe sities 
Jutadhara ....-.++.-0. Abhidhanatantram, qeteameaare Pt Pratarateg ||12/) 
Sivadatta ......- Sivakosha. wera Test ae ANTE 
Chakrapipidatta ...... Sabdachandrika, fey wea #3 @ ernie: 3} 
Jayabhatta .....0.+.0..5 AVVayarpara, > a se es 
Sujand.ecccecsccceecsees - Nanarthapathapettika, | sagt aah jig 
abdalingartha Chandrika, | "#7 S2recret sfaaret murat jj 
Hanwita .sescssessreersees Paryayapada Manjari, | FRNTHT TT Tre TIAA 
Vallabhamiéra......+0+4. . Saraswati Vilasa, Hare wyaata Wonghs wed? |l15| 
Siraswata Misra... Viswa Medini. 


Dhananjayabhattéraka.. Paryayadabda Ratnam.® | 


_ Here we find neither the name of Nindrtha 
Sabdaratnakosha nor of Kilidisa, To come to 
the internal evidence :—The work is divided into 
three chapters each containing a set of homo- 
nymous words without any arrangement except 
its combining into one group words which have 
the same termination or Pratyaya which are 
strung together in one Unddistitra. The object 
of the Kosha appears to be to illustrate the 
('ndndisitras, and in this respect it is like the 

Jpddikosha of Rimaéarma, As a specimen I 
quote two passages one from the book and the 
other from its commentary. 


aaiet <9 TS qreregiit a 

Tot Waal + qess Parva || 1 || 
af FoR aeigre fgta quay 
tT ware Gere HEaeE || 2 || 





Teg wat Ft Wea gar 

RH SHC F Fes Tereay |f1s) 
wee TTSTT HET MTT oF 
aitaret tomet Mieseanskiy q {:21] 
gen Frame 2 y aac fara? 


Hats sat ceaay Tay ||20] 
wey THAN | Taal Beet 
araeq teleemeienets aee (2 


RTS amet aegis ocies 
eRe weet Tears aia? [2] 


qaed Wetat 


eel Tye TT crear 
Sree at 


= Ea e 
See Wileon's preface to his Sanskrit Dictionary > Autrecht, Catal. Cod, ; Pickford's Catalogue of Sanskris books in the 
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= = a a - — 
Tn SS 


The commentary on this rons as follows :-— 
Fae T IT we GTT: | FT HOT HS: | TT aT ere | 

aerate res |e eee cH: | ate Tarat se: | 

SF GENT Koes lA Aa (Se Ye: | TACT Te | 
eat Te: | TST ee: | TV eyy ase: | 


Has wae: | HT aT Te: | Teac 


Are | TVS THIET aI CEROTA (TAD ca: | 
Frat at aa: | % pet are: | va araenay sex: | 
We THMTAS: | 

In the Unidisitra, 3rd chap. we have the fol- 
lowing :— 
Fuaciwetra: | Epa or | ape 
aa(eat: | SMa taea ahaa 

In the order of these siitras, he has taken 
**, TS, WS, Cl, uf, am, *, , TF 
ee TH, Tes, Te, TH, (the last three being 
nipditas or words irregularly formed from the 
roots JH, 78, 3Y), CH, He, SH, TH, Tex, 
La * 


At the end of each chapter the concluding 
words of the author are as follows :—— 


tieatrysarinis a 


feat aestetecragarayaecatraceat 


aot Tareas sey (aT or air) Paigae 

There is not much merit in the commentary ; 
it simply gives the root of every word and quotes 
the Unddinitra in o mutilated form. If 
Nichulayogindra, the friend of Kiilidiisa, was 
a sage under Bhoja be should be mentioned 
in the Bhoja Charitra, but he is not, nor do 
we hear anything of him from other sources, 
The internal evidence however is not strong 
against their being the works of Kalidasa and 
Nichulayogindra respectively. The subject re- 
quires more investigation, There was another 
Kalidisa, viz., the author of the Bhagarata 
Champu. He calls himself Abhinava Kilidiss 
(the new Kalidisa) and thus distinguishes him- 
self from his illustrious namesake: some of the 
works mentioned above may be his, 


—_—_————————— ee, 


SRAVANA SATURDAYS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Br V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAR, MAISUR. 


Few Europeans in India are aware that one of 
the most ludicrous vows made in honour of S§'ri- 
niviss Svimi of Tirupati consists of an eleemo- 
synary excursion on Saturdays in the month of 
Frivana (August-September), People, especially 
young lads, who do not ordinarily woar the three 
marks affected by the followers of Raimiinujichi- 
rya put on those emblems of Vaishnaviem on these 
days, and adoring themselves with laced and silk 
clothes, go from house to house begging alma, and 
exclaiming “Siri Vénkaté-Siya Mangalam,” At 
each door, they receive ahandful of raw rice, the ag- 
gregate of which they give away in alms, or lay apart 
for the purpose of giving a feast to the Brahmans 
in honour of the god they specially adore, It is 
immaterial whether the observers of this vow are 


rich or poor, beg they mnst, and that too in an igno.: 


minous manner, Itis firmly belicved by them that 
the non-olwervance of this vow is sure to excite the 
wrath of the angry god, while on the other hand 
chronic fevers and other distempers are got rid of, 





. The manuscript from which the above passage has been 
quoted is eo fall of mistakes that any attempt at translating 
o explaining it is entirely useless. Nor do we require a 


and riches and prosperity ensured by the observance 
of this superstitious rite. 

It does not appear that this custom is supported 
by any Purinic authority. I donot know whether 
the Tirupati Sthala Purina enjoins it, But even 
tradition fails to explain ite origin or rationale. It 
is followed exclusively by those familics whine 
tutelary god is the Tirupati Ventaramanasvaii, 
They imagine that they become the Dasas or 
servitors of that deity on the particular Saturdays 
alluded to, which arc always pacreil to hia worship, 
and when feasts are frequently given to Bralmans 
in hishonour, Although it is very diffienlt to discov- 
er the cause of this pecoliar observance, it would 
not be very hazardous to trace it tothe sonlid 
character of the god Srinivisa Swami. {lis logen- 
dary origin, his insatiable greed, and the hearthes 
manner in which his dnes, even to one’s lock of 


| hair, ore exacted, all tend to serve the same primary 


object of squcezing as much ax possible from. his 
deluded worshippers and fear-inspired victims, 


ee 
translation wt explanation. The quotation serves our par= 
Pose so far as it shows the manner in which the author has 
handled his subject, 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE—LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR, 
Br G, H. DAMANT, B.CS, 
(Continued from page 287.) 


f 
THE SEVENTH STORY. 


The History of a Rogue. 
Oxck on a time a great friendship existed be- 
tween a king's son and a barber's son, they were 


do whatever the other asked him. After a little 
time the king's eon became anxious to know whether 
the barber's son would be faithful to his promise, so 
he sent a man to him to say that a dog of which he 
was very fond was dead and it was necessary to burn 
him, he therefore wished the barber's son to cut 
down his beantiful large mango tree and send it to 
him for fuel. The barber's son sent the tree, but at the 
same time was rather annoyed, and in order that he 
might retaliate on him he sent him a message say- 
ing, “I want s piece of wood to clean my teeth, so 
unfasten the beam which is in the middle of the roof 
of your house and send it me.” The king’s sou did 
#0, but they both saw that by continuing to act in this 
way they would rvin each other and gain nothing, 
so they agreed to travel into some other country and 
try what they could gain by their cleverness. They 
started together, and in the course of their j 

came toa king's palace. They were very tired of tra. 
velling, and lay down to rest, and the king's son went 
to sleep. The barber's son thinking it a good opportu- 
nity went to the king, and said, “ Your Majesty, I 
have kept a slave for along time, but as I am now in 
want of money I wish to sell him, perhaps you will 
’ buy him from me," The king agreed to do so, and 
they fixed on a price. Then the barber's son said, 
“I love my slave very much, and if I rouse him 
from his sleep I shall not be able to part with him, 
so you must let me go away whilst he is asleep.” 
With these words he took the money and went away, 
Thus the king's son became a slave, and the barber's 
son went away to the country of another king. 
Whilst ho was there he saw some labourers working 
ina field, one of them was advising the rest to buy 
a cow: thinking that this was not to be 
neglected he went to them, and said, “Brother I 
bave a very good cow which I will let you have 
for sixty rupees,” the labourer agreed and the bar- 
ber's son took the money and went away with him. 
After they had gone some little distance the barber's 
son saw & fine cow tied in front of a Musalman’s 
house, so he said to the labourer, “ you stop here, and 
I will bring youthe cow directly, the cow which you 
see is the one.” The labourer sat down, and the 
barber's son went to the house, and said to & Wo- 
man who was there, “Aunt, your husband has order- 
ed me to show the cow to this man, you show it to 
him, and I will be with you directly,” so saying he 
ran away with the money. The woman showed the 
cow to the labourer as she had been told, but when 


| he wished to take it away, she called ber neigh- 


bours and hindered him ; he then discovered that. 
had fallen into the hands of a swindler, and left 
place in tears. 

Meanwhile the barber's son went to the country 
of another king, and there he heard that a merchant 
was just dead, and his son was preparations 
to perform his funeral ceremonies. On hearing this 
news he went to the house of s poor woman, and 


Fr 


needful money.” 
story, and gave the money for performing 
sati, When all the preparations were completed, and 
the woman was seated on the funeral pile, and the 
fire was lighted, she grew frightened, and began to 
say, “I am a Yugi, l am a Yugi.” The merchant's 
son enquired what she was saying and the barber's 
son answered, ‘ My mother loves me very much, and 
wishes that I may live for many Yugs.” So the 
woman died, and the barber's son and the merchant’s 


said,” Brother, I have never visited this place before. 
You go and choose what is , and I will 
remain here and take care of the boat.” So the mer- 
chant’s son went, and as soon as he was gone, the bar- 
ber’s son ran away With the boat and all the 


When he arrived there he heard that the son-in- 
Jaw of a gentleman had been missing for a long 
time, so he enquired of another person how the man 
used to dress, and one day went to the gentleman's 
house, and told him that his son-in-law had returned ; 
as it was a very long time since the people of the 
house had seen the son-in-law they had forgotten 
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his appearartme, euaaig ta the barber's son was 
pap cap oe les) so Dasara era and let him 
into the house. In the middle of the night, when 
everybody had gone to bed, and his wife was fast 
asleep, be took all her ornaments and jewellery and 
cut off her nose and went away. 

The next morning he made some noses of gold 
and went from place to place to sell them till at last 
he reached the gentleman's house, and aaid, “I know 
a charm by which Ican fix on a new nose ; I put 
ona golden nose which will unite with the old 
one, all persons who have snub noses can obtain 
good ones instead.” So the woman whose nose had 
been out off came and bought a nose, and the bar- 
bers son fixed on the one which he had cut off 
the night before, Now the wives of the gentleman's 
seven sons all had snub noses and were very anxious 
to get good ones, 80 they cut them off and bought 
gold nosea, but the woman whose nose had been 
first cut off, had obtained a real nose, and it remain- 
ed fixed finnly, while the noses of the other women 
which were only made of gold dropped off as soon 
as they were touched by water. After thia happen- 
ed a rumour arose that a rogue had come into the 
country and many petitions on the subject were pre- 
sented at the king's palace and he was exceedingly 
troubled at it. 

There was a sorcerer living near the palace, who 
by his calculations discovered the whole history of 
the rogue, and the barber's son saw that if the 
sorcerer was not put out of the way, there was every 
probability of some misfortune befalling him, so 
be thought over the matter, and one night went to 
the sorcerer’s house, and called out, “ Bhattacharjya 
Thakur, Thakur.” Now the Brahman 
was ari old mah and did not wish to get up, a0 the 
barber's son said, “The king has sent you a very 


dine; tind the barber's son, immediately eut it off, 
and went away with it, and as he knew that the 
sorcerer could practice no more magical arts now 
that his hand was cut off, he gained increased confi- 
dence and began to cheat the people on every side in 
a terrible way. 

At last the king being unable to hit on any other 
plan proclaimed through the city by beat of drum 
that ifthe man who was doing all this roguery 
would come forward, he would give him his dangh- 
ter in marriage, When the barber's son heard of 
the news he went to the king, and as a proof that 
he was the rogue, produced the hand of the Brahman. 
Tho king was amiaaed, but nevertheless kept his pro- 
mise and gave him his danghter in marriage, He 


‘ 


| cons over obetenad. with sey) hud obuaiea erica 
of his friend, and went away with his wife to his 
own country. 

THE EIGHTH STORY. 

In the country of Bhoj Raja there lived a mez- 
chant named Kinu Shaha, Now Bhoj Rija and the 
merchant were great friends, and when the latter 
was going away to carry on his trade, he asked Bhoj 
Raja to take care of his house in his absence. 
Sometime after he had gone a demon assumed his 
shape and came into the presence of the rija and 
said, “ [have neitherson nor daughter, what then is 
the use of my trading any more?” With these words 
he went to the merchant's house and lived with his 


turned from. his trading, but when he went to his 
house the demon refused to admit himaaying that 
he waa the true merchant. At this the merchant 
went and complained to Bhoj Raja: the rija sum- 
moned both parties before him, but as they were 
both exactly alike he could not decide which was the 
true merchant. In this state of doubt he determined 
to go to another raja and tell him the whole story 
and let him decide the matter. Now whils the true 
Kinu Shaha was going crying slong the road he 
saw some shepherds who had climbed up on a mound 
of earth and were playing at a game, some of them 
pretending to be kings, cthers ministers, and others 
attendants. When the rds heard his cries 
they called him and enquired how he came in soch 
‘a plight and after he had told them all that had be- 
fallen him, the shepherd who was acting the part of 
a king and was throned on the mound of earth, said— 
“Tf your raja will bring both parties before me and 
allow me to give a decision I am sure I can give a 
very good one,” When Kinu Shaha heard this he 
went back to Bhoj Raja and told him what the 
shepherd king had said, and Bhoj Rija ordered his 
attendants to take both parties before him. He heard 
what each party had to say and then took a long 
reed and bored it through and placed it upright in 


| the ground and said, “ Whichever of you can pass 


through the hollow of this reed, is the true Kinu 
Shoha.” 

The real Kina Shaha knowing that he was a man 
and could not by any means pass through the hollow 
of the reed, began to cry, but the false Kinu Shaha, 
saying that he could easily do it, was in the act of 
passing through the hollow reed, when the shepherd 
king, knowing that he was an impostor, stopped both 
ends of the reed with mod and killed him and let the 
real Kina Shaha go beck to his own house. 


MANGA RAJA’S OR KAVI MANGA’S ABHIDANA. 
Br THE REV. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


Last year when searching after certain Canarese 
manuscripts in the Raja's Library at Maisur, I hap- 
pened to meet with a Canarese Dictionary entitled | 


“Manga Raja's Nighantu.” Having read o few 
pages I felt convinced that the work was of con- 
siderable value aa it explained, whenever possible, 
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ite Sanskrit vocables either by Canarese terms or 
Tatsamas, and Tadbhavas, which are in common use 
amongst the Canarese, I had never seen such a 
work before, and anxious to geta copy (by the 
kind permission of J. D. Gordon, Esq., C.& L,) 
I took the manuscript with me to Merkara where I 
copied it as it was with its thousands of mistakes, 

It is composed in Canarese verse, the so-called 
Vardhika Shatpadi. Its introductory words are 
literally as follows :—* Haliyudha, Surs- 
hari, Dhananjaya, Nigavarma, Vaijayanti, Vara- 
ruchi and others having been, the modern (abhinava) 
Manga Rija (monkey-rex) uttered this modern 
A’bhiddna (with long initial) on earth.” And verse 
4 i#: “ The modern Manga having fally made ready 
the wisdom of Vararuchi, the novelty of Gopdlika, 
the mystery of Bhiguri, the arrangement of Dhan- 
anjaya, the nice division (suvibhakti) of Surahari, 
the cleverness of Vis‘vaprakis‘a, the Canarese 
Nagavarma,® the elegance of the great Vaijayanti, 
the extensiveness of Haldyudha and the propriety 
of Dhimacha, uttered the Abhidh4na (with short 
initial) in such 4 manner that females and boys can 
understand it " 


ConTexts. 

L. Svarga Kinda . 
1. Svarge Varga, verses 8- 32 
2. Graha V. ri 33- 39 
3. Dig. V. a 40- 59 
4. Kala V. . 60- 73 
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5. Natya V. verses 74- 83 
6. Sabb&di V, 84- 90 
TI Bhai Kinda 3 = 
1. Bhh Varga, > 91- 95 
2. Saila V. é 96-102 
3. Vanaushadhi V. » 108-152 
4. Mriga V. » 153-166 
5. Pakshi V. » 167-178 
6. Go(Pas‘u) V. » 179-188 
7. Vv. » 189-214 
8. A’hfra V. ~ 215-222 
9. Manushya V. n 223-248 
10. Brihmana VY. ‘» 449-262 
11. Kshatriya V. » 263-301 
12. Set V. » 902-315 
13, Dehflankfra » 816-344 
14. Vais‘'ya V. . n 345-369 
15. Sidra V. » . 870-875 
16, Tati V. 7 n 876-383 
17. Vaidya ¥, » 884-391 
Ill Patala 
1. Mnrita Varga, » 892-398 
2 Uruga V. n 899-403 
3. Vari V. » 404-423 
IV Samfnys Kinda » 424-465 
V Néanirtha Kinda » 466-539 
The author thus promises much, and I think he 


has executed his work in a fair manner. It would 
be very desirable to critically prepare, by the hel 
of some further manuscripts, the work for the press, 


i] 


ARCHZOLOGY IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
Extracts from a letter from Sir Walter Elliot to the Under-Secretary of State for India, dated 
Wolflee, Hawick, 18th Feb. 1871. 
(From * Proceedings of the Madras Government,’ 7th June 1871.) 


I gave no doubt that the further investigation of 
the Buddhist remains, described in Mr. Boswell's 
interesting report, will lead to important disco- 
veries, and I therefore strongly recommend that the 
excavation of the Amravati mound should be resum- 
ed under competent supervision. 

The present aspect of the site is that of an eaten- 
sive earthen knoll or hillock. When I began my 
operations in 1845, I fortunately hit upon one of the 
four entrances, and from sculptures that turned up, 
I wasenabled to form a tolerable idea of the plan 
and purpose of the edifice. The first remarkable 
objecta were the two lions which had been seated 
on the wall of the outer enclosyre at the entrance ; 
& miniature dahgop which had surmounted a de- 
tached monolithic column in the space between “ the 
inner and outer rail" of Mr. Fergusson ; the shaft 
ofthe column itself ;{ the shafta of the smaller 
pillars at the ends of the entrance wing-walls, with 
their circular-ribbed bases and capitals ; and por- 


. N , of 
Kirydraeia agavarma’s Chhandas aod a part of his 


t See Indian Antiguary, pp. 149 & 182—Ep. 
t Tree and Serpent Worship, plate LKXXIX, 


tions of the five upright pilasters or “ stela” on the 
dome, over the principal image opposite the entrance. 
Several of the tall upright slabs sculptured on both 
sides were still standing im situ, with the coping 
stones bearing figures of animals lying below. 

These correspond so exactly with the sculptured 
representations of a dahgop, repeated again and 
again on the excavated stones, that I felt persuaded 
the latter were, in fact, representations of the edifice 
iteelf.§ Mr. Fergusson, to whom I communicated 
my notes and sketches, with arestored elevation of 
the dime, drawn in conformity with this conclusion, 
did not agree with me, He supposes that « dah- 
Sop occupying the area of the mound implies too 
Vast a structure ; and he imagines therefore that the 
enclosing walls, or, as he terms them, “the outer 
and inner rails” surrounded an open space, in the 
centre of which « small “dagoba, say 40 or 50 
fect in height and 30 or 40 in diameter,” had been 
erected.{ 

§ See Journal Royal Anatie Society, N. 8. Vol. Il. wood- 
feeveteet Tree and Serpent Worship, plates 

| Journal Rogal Asiatic Sootety, N.S. Vol. IIL. page 144. 


was probably one of the most magnificent 
ever constructed, It seems to have suffered serious 
damages at an early period, the 


edifice, and dag a circular trench, 10 feet wide by 
12 feet deep, in hopes of finding additional build- 
ing material, The central area was still untouched 
aud a mass of rubbish thrown out of the trench 
prevented any observation of its original state ; but 
he “ conjectured that the whole had, previous to 
its opening, formed a solid circular mound.” The 
sculptures then visible were few and insignificant.® 
The most remarkable, representing a siege, had been 
removed to some distance, where it served as a 
covering or roof to one of the small temples 
frequent on the outskirts of Hindu villages, and 
sppears to have been the same referred to by Mr. 
Fergusson.¢ 

After Captain Mackenzio's visit the zamindar, 
seized with the idea that the mound contained 
treasure, sank a shaft down the centre, but only 
found the covered stone vessel containing a crystal 
casket with the relic of Buddha. Disappointed in 
this expectation, he determined to enlarge the ex- 
cayation, and convert it into atank or bauri; and 
in doing #0, covered the walls still deeper with the 
earth thrown out. Of Colonel Mackenzie's operations 
in 1816 no record remains ;¢ but I could not learn 


pages 
t Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 152, note. . 


There is ‘an secount of the ‘Rains of ‘4 
dina aud Darnakota’ in the Asiatic Journal, VoL RY, ite 
Pp. 464-478, taken from « * Caloutta Journal.’ f 
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1841. A few more that remained exposed were 
taken to by direction of Sir Frederick 


Adam, in 1855-56, for the purpose of 


should be examined and reported upon. een 
It is probable that the other three entrances 

be found ina more or less perfect state and that 
much of the outer wall or “rail” will also be dis- 

covered to be erect and in situ, especially on the 
west half of the circle ; whilst the sculptures of the 
“inner rail,” or what I should term the base of the 


be due to a later local family, professing Buddhist 
tenets which is rpferred to in inscriptions extant 
in the neighbouring temples, as flourishing in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Some of the stones transported to Madras in 1846 
should still remain in the Government Museum, and 
ought to be carefully preserved as illustrative of 
the original architecture. Among these I may men- 
tion the other lion (regardant), the shafts of the 
colamns immediately under it in the entrance wing- 
wall, its ribbed melon-shaped base and capital,§ the 
miniature dahgop of sand-stone that had surmount- 
ed the monolithic pillar,| etc. The stone vase and 
the crystal reliquary, which I recovered from the 
zamindar’s sequestrated property in 1863, should 
also be figured in any future description of the 
The Krishna division contains many other Bud- 
dhist remains which ought to be explored. About 
1840 the Collector, to obtain material for repair- 
ing the high road between Bejwada{ and Bandar, 

a mound of brick-work, in which were 
found four stone-vases, each containing 
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a former RAja, who built it and several others of | 


a height to enable her to see the lights at Dipal- 
dinna. Twoof these were said tobeat Gudivada® 
and Bhattipral ; and I ascertained that a remark- 
able mound did exist at the latter place, but 1 had 
notime to visit it. Mr. Boswell indicates other 
sites promising to repay examination. 

Mr. Boswell alludes in Section VI. (J. A. p. 154) of 
his paper to a collection of inscriptions :—These, I 
regret to say, came to an unfortunate end. I had 
obtained copies of almost all the inseriptions of any 
value throughoutthe Northern Sarcars, amounting to 
several hundreds and filling two large folio-volumes. 
These, with three volumes of translations, were dee- 
patched by my agents in a vessel laden with sugar 
which encountred a galein the Bay of Biscay, and 


tin-casea, the combined action of the sea-water and 
sugar completely destroyed them, together with many 
books, drawings, and other manuscripts. I have still 
a numberof Copper S'dsanams which | hope toutilize. 


L embrace this opportunity of drawing attention 
to two other remains of Buddhist supremacy 


of the city of Vegi, the capital of Vegides'am, 
and the residence of an Buddhist dynasty ante- 
rior to the foundation of the Eastern Chilokyan 
kingdom about the end of the sixth century. 
Some notice of Vegi will be found in the 
Madras Journai.t 1 afterwards identified the wte 
between the modern villages of Vegi and Dendalur 
near Elur. A good survey of this ancient city is 
very desirable. The second placo ia a rock-inscrip- 
tion in the Gaujam district, exhibiting another 
version of As‘oka’s celebrated edicts. Some account 
of the place is also given in the Maras Journal.t 
Atwy request Mr. Minchin of the Aska Factory 
took a photograph of it, but at too great a dis- 
tance and on too «mall a scale to be of use. A 
better photograph or rubbing on moistened car- 
tridge pape- would be much prized by Orientalists 
here.§ 


ON THE GONDS AND KURKUS OF THE BAITUL DISTRICT, 
From the Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Baitul District.) 
Br W. RAMSAY, Bo, 0.5, 


Tur Gonds are found in all the wild and jangal 
villages, and also in some of the more open ones, 
where they live chiefly by manual labour in the 
fields, following the p'ough or tending cattle. 

The Kurkna are almost entirely confined to a few 
talukas of the Saoligarh Pargana, which belongs 
to a Kurku proprietor, Gainda Patel. Some of the 
Kurkus are very industrious in the cultivation of 
rice, but the majority of them are very similar to 
the Gonds in character and disposition ; these latter 
have no idea, and no wish, beyond living from hand 
to mouth, taking no thought for the morrow, and 
consequently obliged to put up with little food and 
scanty clothing. Their favourite mode of livelihood is 
by cutting grass and firewood, which they sell in 
the nearest market, but they also carry on a certain 
amount of agriculture, chiefly by that method 
termed Dhya. They are thoughtless and improvi- 
dent beyond measure, and greatly addicted to drink, 
to obtain which they will put up with any sacrifice ; 
on the other hand, they possess that great merit of 
most rude and savage tribes, viz., trathfalness, which 
is developed in thein to a remarkable degree, the 
more so when compared with the opposite character 
of the Hindts generally in that respect. 

The Gonds are found more or less over the whole 

of the range of the Sathpura hills as far as Amara- 
kanthak to the east and also north of the Narmada 


*P.S—2 Feb. Since the foreguing was written I Gnd 
| bbe mound, by the Collector 

Sareea oar eer vant eee 

‘ol. XIX. (or new Seri . TEED, 

Sr etwas Toartal af Lueramure tad Scienct, Vol. XE. 


in Bhopal. The Kurkus are found more to the west 
as far a» Burhanpur, westward of that they are 
called Mawasis, and are intermingled with the 
Bhills, There can be little doubt, I think, that all 
those tribes, though now perfectly distinct in reli- 
gion, language, and ceremonial obeervances, are the 
representatives of the aboriginal people whu inhabit- 
ed India prior to the times from which authentic 
history commences, The short, but well-knit figure, 
the fat features, dark complezion and abundant 
locks, of almost all the various hill tribes of India, 
marx them as the descendants of a common stock, 
though history and tradition alike fail to give any 
satiefactory clue to the many changes which time, 
and the many convulsions to which the country has 
been subjected, must have wrought before the 
various tribes had fallen into their present shapes, 
The Gonds themselves, and expecially the higher 
class of them, who pride themselves on the name 
of Raj Gond, the branch of the race from which the 
reigning family of the old Gond kingdom was 
sprong, are said to be of Rajpiit descent, and their 
Thakors or chiefs many of them even at this day 
affect the bearing of RAjpits; but little trace how- 


j ever of the RAjpit origin can be seen cither in their 


language, their customs, or their physical features, 
The Kurkus at the present day are an essentially 
different race, speaking a different language, and 


¢ Madras Journal of Liternture ond Science, Vol. XX. ( 
see Sesion Vale 10.) taqne 76 and v0 (ee 


§ See Ind. Antiguary, pp. 219-222.—En, 
2 Pp. 43-47, or Selections from the Records of the Govert, 
fodia, Fortiga Dept. No. LVIL pp. 28-31. 
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having a perfectly different religion; tt 
however claim a RAjpht origin, and I believe that 
some of their chiefs on the hills adjoining Berar 
still arrogate to themselves the title and 


of deities, and various other professional divisions ; 
these again are subdivided into the gots, The 
whole subject is involved in great obscurity, owing 
to the want of any records, and the utter ignorance 
and want of education among oven the better 


The Gond religion is a peculiar one. Besides the 
subdivision of the race into gota, the gots them- 
selves are again divided into classes according to 
the gods they worship. There are three classes 
generally worshipping seven, six, and 
three gods respectively. Tho first class comprises, 
I belive, the Raj Gonds, the priest caste, and 
perhaps some othera; the second class comprises 
the bulk of the gots as its followers, while the three 
god w are termed “ Muraskolas ;" there 
are said to be some gota that worship five, and some 
four gods, but thisis a matter of some doubt. This 
is the theory of the religion as expounded by their 
“wise men ;" but the great bulk of the nation know 
little of these distinctions, They follow in the 


of their | 
steps fathers in the ceremonies attending | produce; during seasous of failure they are utterly 


marriages, births, and deaths, some of which are 


very peculiar, all involving more or lesa outlay on 


drink, apd they all kuow some god to whom they 
make their Wn at stated times. The 
religion generally of the Gonds may be divided into 
two heads, which for want of better terms, I would 
eall “ precative" and “deprecative ;" the one 





aidressing itself to the powers of good, and calling 
for blessing ; the other addressed to the powers of 
evil, and intended to avert calamity ; the latter rites 
frequently involve the shedding of animal blood as 
an expiation; of course with such an ignorant race, 
almost every object of external nature is made at 


| times to serve as the visible symbol uf the divinity. 


The lowest class of Gends, a sort of ontcaste tribe, 
called “Dhuryam,” are even said to worship the 
dang of pigs! Itis hardly possible for the imagina- 
tion to carry one lower than that. 

Tt is worthy of remark that one of the ceremonies 
after a death consists in killiny a cow and 


ne 
| its blood over the grave ; in defanit of this it is said 


that the spirit. of the departed refuses to rest, and 
retarna upon earth to hannt ita relatives in life. 
From my own experience I am convinced that this 
ceremony ia by no means universally acted up to, 
ani not at all in the case of Gonds, living in the 
open country, and in coutact with the Hindus. The 
Gonds ss a role bury their dead: but I have been 
informed that in the cave of Gonds who, as it is 
expressively termed “ die in their beds," that ia in 
easy circumstances and better position than the 
mass, they are burned after the manner of Hindus, 
Another custom of the Gonds iv that of 


| serving for a wife in her father’s house precisely 


as Jacob did for Rachel ; the period varies from 7 
to 10 years, 

The language of the Gonds is quit peculiar to 
themselves, and, os far os I know of it, contains no 
element of Sanskrit or other roots of the present 


| Hindu languages. The language and religion of 


the Kurkus are perfectly distinct ; the formir haw a 
decided affinity to Telugu; their religion consists 
chicily in the worship of Mahadeva, whose sym- 
bol is the “Linga ;” they aleo worship thesun. Al- 
together they are much more allied to the Hindus 
than the Gonds beth uw regards their language and 
their religion. 

There are but few wandering tribes, and profes- 
sional criminals are but a handful; this would 
naturally be the case in a purely agricultural district, 
possessing no large towna; all have employment, 
more or leas, and consequently the chief incentives 
to crime are wanting; occasionally daccitics are 
committed by Banjiras, but these occurrences are 
few and far between, Formerly the Gonds were 
the chief offenders in this respect, but they have 
now been greatly reclaimed from their fonner 
habits, and now sehlom break ont into crime except 
under pressure of want. As I have said before they 
live entirely from hand to mouth ; during the in- 
tervals.of the harvests they subsist mostly on jangal 


dependent onthe bounty of the Malguzar, and if 


the bountifal hand be withheld, want will neces- 
sarily drive the sufferers to extremes. 


Edueation must be pronounced to be still in a low 
state throughout the district generally, though im- 
| provement is gradually taking place in this respect, 
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As yet education has not found its way among | for many years to come, or until they have made 


the Gonds, and I see little prospect of its doing so 


further advances in 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES, 


Bombay Br. R. Asiatic Society. 
At the monthly meeting of the soclety held on 
Thuredsy, the 12th September 1872. Professor Ham- 


to be from Janamejaya, of the moe of the Pandavas, 
This king is described in the grant in the aame terms 
ni inthe Mahibhdrata, The grant was pronounced to 
he spurious by Colebrooke, since it appeared to be very 
intdern. From the solar eclipse mentioned in the 
erant its date has been determined to be the Tth of 


founder of the S'unga dynasty, who reigned from 
B.C. 178 to B.C, 142. Panini must have preceded 
him by about three centuries, and the Srauta and Grihya 
Bitras of the three Vedas, most have preceeded Panini, 
or some of them were probably written about the 
same time with him, The Stitras again presuppose 
the Brihmansas, between which and them a conaider- 
able interval muat have elapéed, Now the Aitareyn 
Brahmana mentions Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit 
and Bharata, the son of Dushyants, as very powerful 
kings (VILL 21, 23), This shows at lenst that some 
of the elewents of the story in the Mahibhdrata run 
far into antiquity. 


contained! the story of the Euros aa the epic now 
known by that namadoes, But the questiondocs not ap- 
pear reasonable, since anothorauthor (Panini), who pro- 
habiy lived soon after, or atabout the same time, men- 
tiona the names of some of the characters in the atory, 
and the name of the poom also, Panini in his Sitras, 
not (fosee, mentions Vdeudeva and Arjuna (IV, 3, 98}, 
Yudhishthira (VOI 3. 05) and the Mabdbhirata, 
(VL 2. 38) The first is a remarkable rule, for it 
teaches toe formation of derivatives from these pames 
signifying persona devoted to or worahipping Vasudeva 
or Arjuna, And the manner in which they are men. 
tioned together, reminds one of the great friendship 
which, according to the Mahdbhdrata, existed between 
them, amd looks like a reference .to the representation 
of those heroes contained in that poem. Patanjali, in 
hia commentson this Stitra, seesno reason why Viiaudera 
ehould have been mentioned in this Siitrn, since the 
same derivative from the name Is taught in another 
rule. He says this Visudeva ia the name of the great 
god Vasudeva, thn showing that in his time, and even 
in those of Piinini, the heroes of the Mahdbhirata 
had come to be worshipped os gods, Fatanjali gives 


In the Grihya Stitra of As'va- | 
Livana the name of the Mahibhirata oceura, It is | 
questioned whether the Mahibhdrata here referred to | 


| in his Meghadata, 
| bari makes Vilasviti, the Queen of Téripida, go to the 





the names of Bhimasena, Sahadeva, and Nakula, whom 
he calla urna (TV. 14 abu), and of and 
Duds‘ieann (T11-3-1 aho) mentions that Yudhish. 
thira was the elder brother of Arjuna (under Pan, IT. 
2. 34), ond tells us (under Pom, VIII. 1.15) that these 
persona were popularly known in his time. Aa an 
instance of IIJ.2, 118 he gives Dkermena sma 
Kurave yudhyante, ‘the Eurus fought with fairness, — 
in which yudAyante with ema baa the sense of the 
perfect, ic, remote past, It thus appears that there was 
in his time a work deseribing the war of the Kurua, that 
the war was consideredto have taken place at a remota 
time, that Bhimasena, Nakula, Sahadeva, Yudhi- 
and that ther ware popularly known. The Mahd- 
bhdrata therefore existed in i's time, thongh 
it is not denied that the poem must have undergone a 
good deal of transformation in the course of ages and 


| Many episodes have been introduced imto it. The main 


atory, however, appears to have been anbetantially the 
sane as itis now. Perhaps the Mahdbhirata story 
was even made the subject of new poeme in Patanjali's 
time, for under I1-3-24, he quotes, as if from such a 
work, asideitiyoavsasira Pandawam, ‘he followed the 
Pindava, sword in bond.’ This forms a regular line 
in the rans‘ast Aa metre. 

The Nisik inscriptions date probably from the 
Ist to the 3rd century A.D. Inone of these Gautami- 
putra’s exploits are compared to those of Bhimasena, 
Arjuna, and Janamejaya, all of whom are Mahdbbd- 
rata characters. (Jour, 2.3, R.A. S.No. xvili. p. 41), 
The Chélukya copperplate grant translated by Prof, 
Dowson (Jonr. #4. &, N.S. Vol. I. p. 269-70), and one 
of the Gurjara dynasty, translated by the author 
last year, contain verses, quoted as from the work of 
Vydea, one of which jaaddressed to Yudhishthira, The 


| dateof the former is472 A.D. andof the latter 495 A_D. 


An inscription in a temple at Iwalli in the Dharwad 
district is dated in the 3730th year of the Bharata war, 
The S‘aka date in the inscription is 506, ng 
to 554 A.D, (Jone. 2, 3. Wt, A. Soe, Vol, IX. p. 515.) 
Kdlidisa lived before Buna, as he is mentioned as 0 
famous poet by the Intter in his Harsha-Charita, 
Bana flourished in the first-half of the seventh century. 
For he tells us that he was-patronized by Sri Harsha 
the same as Harshavardhana (the contemporary of 
Hiwen Thsang,) who was conquered by Batvas'raya, a 
Chilukya prince mentioned in the Iwalli inscription 
as then reigning, and whose great-grandson waa on 
the throne in 705 A.D. (Dr. Hall's edn. of Puseradatid 
p. 14, 17, notes, and Jour. #.2.7.4.8, Vol. IIL. p. 203-11). 
Kaliddées mentions the war of the Kures that took 
place inthe Kurukshetra, and Arjuna, oneof its heroes, 
Bina himeelf in hia Kadam- 


temple of Mahikdla in Ujjayini and hear the Mahd- 
bharata read. The people of Ujjayini are represented 
in another place as fond of the Mahdébhdrata, Ramd- 
yaua, and the Purdnas, There are equivokes on the 
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name of the Bharata, and the death of Pindu, by the 
curse of Kindama Muni, his wife Prithd having r- 
mained a widow all ber life, the death of Abhimanyu, 
the widowhood of Uttard, Arjuna's being killed by 
Babbruvdhana, and afterwards restored to life by Ulupi, 
and several other incidenta are alluded to in different 
parts of the work. (Aad. Cal, edn. of Samv. 1919, 
p. 57, 138, 103, 196, 197). The Mahdbhirata then 
existed in a form, complete so far as concerns the 
main story, in the first-half of the 7th century AD. 
Bina mentions a work onlled Visarndatid, in the 
Harsha Charita, (Dr. Hall's Fdsaredatid, p. 13), which 
is very probably a tale of that name by Subandhu. 


Subandhu is mentioned in a verse by Rajns'ekhara, 


from whos works there are quotations in the Saras- 
vati-Kanthibharana (Dr, Aufrecht's Oxf. Gat, p, 2094) 
attributed to King Bhoja, and consequently to be re- 
ferred to the early part of the 11th century A. D, 
Subandhu's Visavadattd contains allusions to Bhima's 
having killed the giant Baka, to the skill of the 
Pdndavas in gambling, to the Kichakas, the officers of 
king Virdia, Arjuna, Duhs‘ieana and others. The name 
of the Mahdbhdrata also occurs several times 
Hall's edition, p. 15, 21, 27, 83, 70, 106, 147.) One of 
the characters in the Mri 


ing to him Draupadi is dragged by the hair by Rama 
instead of Duhs'asona, Subhadra becomes the sister of 
Vis'viivasu and not Erfshna, and she is carried away 
by Hanuman, instead of Arjun, There are aleo many 
allusions in other parts of the play (Cale. edition of 


Saka 1792, p28, 31, 109, 199). Mrichchhakatika is | 


mentioned in Dhanika’s commentary on the Das‘ardipa. 

There is a commentary by S'ankarichirya on the 
Bhagvadgitd, an episode of the Mahibhiraia. In his 
principal work the Bhdshya on the Vedinta Siitras 
there are quotations from the itd, (FibI, 
Jad, Sutr, BA. Vol. I. p. 275, 456, &c.) A verse from 
the Sivitryupdékhyiina, an epiecde in the Vansparva of 
the Mabdbhdrata, cecura in the comments on Siira 
1,3, 24 (Th. p-276.) S'ankaréchdrya is considered to 
have lived in the 9th century. Ina Tamil chro-icle 
he is spoken of as having converted a king of Chera 
of the name of Tiru Vikrama from Jainism to the 
Salva faith. From a copperplate grant by a mccessor 
of Tira Vikrama, recently discovered, it appears that 





this king probably reigned in 346 AD. and another of 
the same name in 626 A.D. The drama of the Veni- 
sanhara by Bhatia Niriyana is based on the latter part 
of the story of the Mahdblirata, In the prologue 
Nariyana speaks of Krishna Dvaipdyana, the author 
of the Mahdbhdrata, in terms of reverence. The Kiri- 
tirjuniya of Bhiéravi and the Sis updlavedha of Macha 
are also based on parts of the Bharata story. There 
are quotations from these works in Dhanika’s, commen- 
tary on the Das‘ariipa by Dhananjaya (Dr, Hall's edn 
Pp. 118, 142, 143, 146, 148, 150,15], 152, &e, &e.) Dha- 
nike was possibly the brother of Dhananjaya, who was 
patronized by Munja, uncle of Bhoja. A copperplate 
grant of the latter part of the 10th century mentions a 
Dhanika, whois very probably the same as the commen- 
tator of the Das'aripa, (Dr. Hall's Dav‘arupa, p, 3 
notes.) These authors are also quoted in the Sarasvati 
Kanthdbbarana, 


Hemédri tells wa that he was a minister to Mahideva, 
a Yddavaking of Devagiri, who, according to Mr. Ellict, 
ascended the throne in 1187 S'nka, ie, 1260 A.D.(Jowr. 
ft_A.&. Vol TV. p. 28.) In the INnakhanda of this author 


(De | there are many quotations from the Mahdbhdrata. The 


Jndénes'vari,a Marathi commentary on the Bhagay 
was written, as the author tells us, in 1212 S’aka, Le, 
1290 A.D, Jndines'vara speaks of the Mahdbhdraia 


|) in terms of reverence, and we are told that 


the Bhnagvadgitéi is an episode occurring in the 
Bhishmaparva of that work, as it does in our 
existing copies. Sdyana was a Minister of Bukka, 
king of Vijayanagar, whom he mentions in all his 
works. Bukka was on the thronsin 1334 A.D, (Prin- 
wp's Chron. Tab.) Siyana mentions the Mahdbhdrata, 
and quotes from the work in the Sarvadars‘ana San- 
grahe (Fibl. Ind. p. 64, 125,) in the commentary on 


throne, according to Col. Tod, in 1300 A.D, (Dr, 
Hall's Vaseradattd, p. 43 notes.) SGrngadhara's work 
contains verses from the Venisanhdra, Kiritérjuniya, 
a, Bhagvadgiti and other of 
S'is‘updlavadha, parts the 





REVIEW. 


A Teact ow Sacurice (Taj fatantrasedhinidhi) 
by Revd. F. Kittel, Basel M. Soc. Mangalore, 1872. 
‘Tue weat coast of India has been for nearly three 

centuries the seat of a very considerable literary 

activity. By the end of the 16th century the Goa 

Konkani works in the roman character, which they 

first used in a scientific manner. In the 17th and 

18th centuries they and the Carmelites continued 
the work of research chiefly in the Cochin territory. 

At the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 

centuries all enquiry seems to have died out, but 

since 1835 the Basel Missionaries have amply made 


up for previous deficiencies, and both by the import- 
eta also by the number of their 


the mass of information it contains on the ancient 
Vedic sacrifices. The use to which this is applied 
does not come within the scope of the Indien Andi- 
quary, but many persona will be glad to know that 
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they can here find a thoroughly trustworthy and 


accurate, though brief, account of all the ancient | 


Vedic rites. Information of this nature has hitherto 
been obtainable only from rare Sanskrit MSS. or 
scattered and, to the general public, inaccessible, 
articles in scientific German periodicals, In pp. 20- 
48 the learned author gives the essential parts of each 
of the twenty-one sacrifices according to the usual 
arrangement, and be also gives copious reference to 
the Stautasitra printed and MSS. the Brih- 
manasand Sathitas, with very appropriate ex- 
planations of the meaning and purpose of the rites, 
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ledge of them is necessary to all who would under- 
stand even the modern Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
ideas, and Mr, Kittel's tract will, I think, be found 
the moat useful aid to be had at present by students 
who cannot have recourse to the original texts, 
The object of this “Tract” is purely Missionary, 
but the description of the Vedic rites is of general 
interest, and is throughout well done. 
A. B, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


WAS SIHAERAS THE SAME AS 5'RI'HARSHA.? 
Sin,—I donot know whether the Siharas of the 


Chachnama, (Sir H. Elliot's Hist. of India, p. 153) | 


has ever been explained to mean Sri Harsha, but it 
appears to me that it would be a very natural Pra- 
krit form of that name. The loss of the B and the 
change of 5 into S are very common phenomena, 
illustrated by the conversion of the Sanskrit Sri 
vasti into the Prakrit Siwattha. I therefore ven- 
ture to suggest that Siharas of Kanauj ia really 
Sri Harsha as pronounced in the local dialect with 
which the outhor of the CAachnama was brought into 
connection, Now if this Siri Harsha was Harsha- 
vardhana the second, the predecessor of Hiwen 
Thsang’s SilAditya (and the oname of his father as 
given in the Chachnima,—Rdaal, looks suspiciously 
like a corroption of Rajyavandhana, whom we know 
to have been the father Harshavardhana IT.) it is 
obvious that the Chachnama is guilty of a gross 
anachronism in making him fight with an uncle of 
Rai Dahir of Sindh. 

The date of the composition of the Chacha ma is 
invelved in chsourity, but it appears to me that this 
argument makes it very -unlikely that it could have 
been before the death of Muhammad Kasim. There 
are other facta tending to throw suspicion on the 
book, such as its romantic stories, and the hie 
trouvé name of Budhiman for the prime minister of 
Chach. The only possible way out of the difficulty 
that I can suggest is that Sri Harsha might have 
been used asa fanily name for the Bais Kings of 
Kanauj, and refers to the last of the series JayAdit- 


ya, but there is nothing whatever to show that this | 


waathe case, and the name Basal, os well as the 
existence of another family name Aditya, makes the 
supposition unlikely. 

This anachronizm relates to an event which at 


the outside could not have occurred more than | 


thirty years before the Arab conquest of Sindh, 
and I have invariably found oral tradition pretty 
accorate in its chronology for at least eighty or a 
hundred years, Beyond that, of course, it gota wild 
in the extreme. It ig not likely that the author of 
the Chachnima, if he was co-temporary with the 





| events he describes could have been so grossly mis- 


informed about quite recent occurrences, 
W. ©. Bewerr. 
Gondak, OudA, 26th January 1872. 


GINGER. 

As regards Ginger, the derivation of which Col. 
Yule asks about (/.A. p, 321),—it is supposed to be 
from the Sanskrit Sriagavera (see Colebrooke, 
Amarakosha, IL. ix. #l. 37), but this is derived from 
the Malayflam name of the plant, and the Greeks 
probably took it direct from the same, In Malabar 
green ginger is called inchi and inchiver is 
from inchi, ‘root.’ Inchi was probably in an earlier 


| form of the language sintchi orchiachi, as we 
find it in Canarese stills’ Anti. Ginger ia chiefly ex- 


ported even now from Malabar, and in earlier times 
the Greeks procured it almost exclusively from that 
province, so that there is every probability that the 
name is Dravidian and not Sanskrit. Ifwe look at 
the form of the Sanskrit word, it is impossible to 
doubt that it is a foreign word altered by the Brah- 
mans, who, by their pedantry, disguise all they 


meddle with, 
A. C. Buasecr.. 
Mangalore, Oct. 1Tth, 1872. 


BELGAM FAIR. 

Fates in honour of Lakshmf are very common in 
the Southern Maritha Country. They are celebrated 
ence in two years in almost all large places. The 
fair of Belgim however surpasses all the others. 
It takes place every twelfth year. The goddess 
Lakshmf is held in great veneration by the common 
people ; but this goddess is not the same as that cele- 


| brated in Purinss. The tradition about the origin 


of this fair is as follows :-— 

Ason of a Mihdr left his home and went to a 
village where he used to pasa through « street, on 
one side of which was the house of a Brahman who 
taught boys to recite the Veda, The Mihér's son 
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took this opportunity of learning by heart some 
part of the Vedas and made himself acquainted with 


all the duties of a Brahman. When this lad had ac- | 


complished this be put on a sacred thread and gave 
out that he was the son of a Brahman and easily 
passed for a such because he had learned everything 
that a Brahman is expected to know. He then went 
to the house of the Brahman who taught the Vedas 
and asked his permission to learn with the other 
boys. This the Brahmian readily gave; for his 
strong memory and intelligence gave promise that 
he would turn outa celebrated Vaidika (one who 
knows Verlag by heart.) The boy soon gained the 
favour of his teacher, whe gave him his danghter in 
marriage. Aftor residing fora few months after his 
mnerriage with his father-in-law he went back to his 
native place and made his parents acquninted with 


all his adventures. He built a separate house that | 
he might live in it with his wife, and after binding | 


the people of his caste by a promise that they would 
not divulge the secret of his caste to his wife, he 
went again to his father-in-lnw's house and took 
her to his newly built house, Notwithstanding 
the precautions, the Brahman girl heard enough of 
his low caste. No words can describe her indigna- 
tion when she learned that she was wediled to a 


Mahar. Immediately she returned to ber father's 
house and poured a torrent of abuse on him. After | 


this she returned to her hosland and attempted to 
kill him ; but be escaped from her grasp and enter- 
ed the body of a buffalo which waa killed by her. 
She also get fire to the house in which her mother-in- 
law was residing, and finally became a deef or 
goddess after her death. It is in honour of this 
goddess that the fairs are colebrated and buffaloes 
killed. 

I have given the substance of what I was able to 
gathor from inquiries among the common people of 
this place: In Belgim a largo car of the height of 
about fifty feet is prepared every twelve years, and 
a statue of the goddess is placed on it and cared in 
procession through the thoroughfares of the town, 
The car of this year wasao heavy that it required 
three days to draw it through the town though some 
two hundred men were pulling it. When this ca; 
reached the green between the town and the fort of 
Belgim, twelve buffaloes and hundreds of goats 
were killed. A large concourse of people was 
assembled on the There was a dispute ns to 
who should kill the first buffalo between two Patels, 
each of whom claims the right. Everywhere on the 
green the work of slanghtering went on on the 14th 
July last. The bead of the buffalo which was borne 
in procession before the car was carried round the 
town and buried in the ground and over it a small 
epee During the twelve days on which 

Temains in a temporary shed on the green 


© See Jndian Anti | 
ee Antiquery p. 25] and Aufrecht's Catalogue 


+ P. 80. Prof. Cowell's Preface to Mr. Boyd's Nagananda 


THE NYAYA'KUSUMA'NIALL 
Sin,—Since I wrote my paper on the age of the 


Nydyaknusuméinjali which appeared in the Jndian 
Antiquary p. 297, I have come across some additional 
information which appeara strongly to corroborate 
the conclusions at which I arrived, One of the princi- 
pal arguments there adduced was, that Udayana being 
older than Sri Harsha, and Sri Harsha older than the 
Sarasvatikanthibharana, and the Kanthibharana in 
| its turn older than the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, Udayana at the latest 


tnust be placed in the eleventh century. I now find 
that the date of. the Sarasvatikanthdbharana has 
been fixed with somewhat greater precision than it 
was in the sentence quoted by me from Dr. F. E. 
Hall. I find that the Sarasvatikanthibharana “ dates 
probably from the end of the tenth, or it may be from 
the beginning of the eleventh century,"* It clearly 
(late of Udayana may safely be transferred back 
from the eleventh century into at least the close of 
the ninth century, if not even to an earlier date. It 
will be observed that we are thus making near 
approaches to that contemporaneity of Udayana and 
Sankara which, aa I have shown, Madhav takes for 
granted. 

T have also recently observed the bearing on this 
investigation of the conclusion as to the age of 


|. Sri Harsha at which Dr. J.G. Bihler arrived in the 


paper which he read-before the Bombay Branch of the 


| Royal Asiatic Society on the Sth of November last, a 


summary of which appears in the Indian Antiquary,t+ 


| eiz., that Sr? Harsha flourished somewhere about the 


middle of the twelfth century. This evidently con- 
Hicts with that to which the foregoing argument 
leads, and the question comes to one of the balanc- 
ing of evidence on either side. Now I take it that 
the only vulnerable point in my argument, is the 
age of the Sarasvatikanthdbharana—while on the 
other hand, Dr, Bahler's argument must proceed first 
upon the assumption that RAjasekhara, the Jain 
biographer of Srf Harsha, is a perfectly 
guide, and secondly, on the assumption, that the 
identification of Réjasekhara's Jayantachandra, the 
son of Govindachandra, with Jayachandra “who 
reigned over Kinyakubya and Benares in the letter 
half of the twelfth century,” is fully established, 
The correctness of this last date (supposing the 
identity proved) would also require consideration. 
But that question is common to both the arguments, 
and on striking a balance, it results that the one 
argument involves two assumptions, while the other 
involves none at all, 

The other argument corroborative of the princi- 
pal one which I based upon the circumstance of 
Viichaspati Mis'ra’s having answered Sti Harsha 
has also received additional confirmation. J was 
aware, that VAachaspati Mis'ra is stated by Professor 


also mentions some other dates to which Set Harsha has 
bean Baba a, gh 
} rine sae is Hajendraldia’s, if I rementber rightly, 
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Renown to Prince Raina-sfwho gave his head 
for the land, watered with his blood. Unfading be 
the wreath of praise. He, whose wiadom f= blind, 
cannot understand this story, Should p-inces not 
reward yout in reading it, murmur not, Hingalaj 
will reward you. To hear the renown of Prith- 
wirdja, the jackal would assume the part of the 
lion. Te hearthe renown of Prithwirdja, the 
miser would unlock his stores. To hear the renown 
af Prithwirdja, the dumb would shake hia head 
in delight ; for its relation isasenof virtues. The 
ignorant, on hearing it, will become stored with 
wisdom. In hearing it, the coward will become a» 
hero, Itis not the bard who says this, itis Sar- 
asvati herself; for Um 4 delights to bear it : and 
the lord of the lyre§ dwella in its praise. The 
ills of life it can remove; it will remove even 
your foe. It can bestow offspring and riches ; 
and, though death it cannot remove, it can cause 
it to be envied."—( Tram. JR. Aa. See, Vol. L, 
Pp. 155, 154.) 


Tarinith® to be quoted from by Gange. upddhydya, 
one of the greatest of the Naiydyikas of Bengal. 
Bot I was not till lately aware of the century in 
which that: great logician flourished, and Dr, Hall's 
catalogue gave no help in that direction. I have 
since found it stated, however, in the second number 
of Mookerjee's Magarine, (following apparently the 
statement to the same effect in Bibu Réjandralils 
Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit Manuacripts, Vol. 1. Part 
ILL.) that Gangesopidbhyfya lived seven centurire 
ago. This date, 1 take it for granted, either origi- 
nates in, or is confirmed by, the traditions belonging 
to the school of Nuddea with which Gangesop4- 
dhydya's name is connected. And assuming it to be 
correct, it follows that Vichaspati Mis‘ra should 
be assigned tosomewhere about the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the dates of Harsha and Udayana ax based 
upon his, should undergo a corresponding modifica- 
tion. With that modification it will be seen that 
this argument also as now developed supports the 
conclusion of the foregoing one in the more precise 
form which it has assumed. 


























Easuiwatn Tarwpak Tevano, Honour to Prithvirija’s name ! 
17th October 1872. To Raina-si eternal fame, 
=a Who for his sinking country fell | 
AJANTA PRESCOES, Let deathless verse their glory tell, 
Lovans of art all over the world are growing In strains that with their martial fire, 
keenly alive to the importance of preserving accu- May every mortal breast inspire, 
rate and careful records of the old works while Tostroct the dullest, rudest boor, 
there is yet time, before each tinge has wholly Mako misers scorn their hoarded stare, 
escaped the plaster. They will be glad to know The dumb gesticulate delight, 
that Mr. Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Arta, And cowards rush into the fight. 
goes with afew of his students to the Caves of Such strains as soothe immortal ears, 
Ajant& at the end of November, to copy the And Umi's self enraptured hears, 
beautifully painted decoration which still clings What can ensure such rich reward, 
to the walls in spite of damp, neglect, bats, and the As eulogy from tongue of bard ? 
relentless tooth of time.— Pioneer. Tt cures all ills, subdues all foes, 
Wealth and posterity bestows ; 
. ELEPHANTA CAVES. Maks sake eaik's sting it cannot heal, 
Ow the representations of Mr. Burgess to the 0 ish the sting to feel, 
Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXI. (1826.) 


Government of Bombay respecting the conserva- 
tion of the Caves at Elephanta, the Government of 


—o 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD * LOOSAL* 


tion with Mr. Burgess, the improvements he has 

These include fencing at the entrances 
to keep out cattle, proper drainage to prevent water 
removal of the earth accumulated at the main 


reir She habited by the Saibt and Holuguo Howloongs, probabl 
EEE SOS This crante2, Mentioned by Me. St. Jokn of America 
CONCLUDING VERSES OF THE PRITHIRAJA | cant of the fed or ty seta cet Laomls sod Poni 
RASAU. at ons time a weak and unimportant tribe, but the country 


By the son and successor of Chand, relating to 
the sack of Delha and the death of Prince Raina-si, | 
the aon of Prithvirdja. 

“Glory to Prithviraja! Renown to the Chauhdn. 

eae one, Siakhyatattvaktumndi Introduction p. 5. Ik 
ia mach to be ahed that Professor Tirknéth would give 
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ON A COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM BALASORE (A. D. 1483.) 
By JOHN REAMES, B.C.S,4c. 


HIS plate isin the possession uf the Bhuyans 
of Gayhpala, an ancient and respectable 
family of zamindars. Their estate of Garhpada 
is situated on. a rocky spurof the Moharbhanj 
hills about 15 miles north of the station of 
Balasore. The plate records the grant of the 
estate to their ancestor, Poteewar Bhat, a Brah- 
man by Raja Purushottam Deb, King of Orissa, 
This monarch ascended tis throna in A.D. 1478 
and the 5th year of his reign, the date of the 
grant, would be therefore 1433. The Bhuyina 
however read it the 25th year of his reign which 
would make it 1503. This I shall show pre- 
sently is incorrect. The text in Roman charac- 
ters is as follows : 
Obverae, 
ba! ‘Sri jaya dargayai namah | bira Sri gajapati 
nava koti karnitakala-vargeswara 
Sri purushottama deva maharajankar | poteawara 
bhatafika dina ddsana pata | e 5 anka mesha di 
10am somabdra grahana-kile gafigi-garbhe pu- 
rushottamapura Sdsana bhim! claiidasa ashtot- 
tara bal408ti dine delug ¢ bhiimi yavachchin- 
drirke putra pautridi purushinnkrame bhoga 
kara thiba jalirima nikshepa sahit bhimi delua, 
Reverse. 
Yivach chandraécha siirygscha yiivat tishthati 
medini | 
Yiavad dattimayihy eshi sasya | yukta basun- 
dhara J 
Swadattim paradattim vi brahmavrittim haret 


yah | 

ey varshasahasrapi vishtéyaim jiyate kri- 
ih | 
Sat madanagopilah | éaranam mama. 
Tranalation, 

Reverenca to Sri Jaya Durga. Of the hero, 

the illustrions Gajapati, lord of Gaur, lord of the 
country ] of the nine forts, Karndta 

and gh ne Sri Purushottam Deb Mahéraja to 
Poteswar Bhat a deed of gift of a dizan. In 
this fifth year of my reign the tenth day of 


Mesh, Monday, at the time of an eclipse, in the | 


womb of Ganga, I have given Purushottampura 
Sasan land fourteen [hundred] and eight be- 
sides, ba 1408 tis, as a gift. This land as long 
as the moon and sun, son, grands:n and the rest, 
generation’ after a enjoying remain ! 
I have given the laud togethér with its tanks 
and gardens. 


(The above is in Oriya; the rest is in San- 
ekrit.) . 


Reverse, 

As long as the moon and the sun, as long as the 
earth chal! stand, 

Bo long be the gift upheld of this rich grain- 
bearing land ; 

Whoso of his own or another's gift a Brahman 
shall deprive, 

For sixty thousand years a worm in dung shall 
be born ind live. 

Sri Madangopal my protection, 

The marks at the end are; first, the dubush 
or elephant goad, tha spools) sien manual of the 
kings of Orissa, referring to their ancient title 
of Gajapati or lord of elephants; second, the 
fankh or conch-shell of Vishnu (JagannAth), 
third and fourth the Fiandé or atraight sword, 
and the katar or dagger, both emblems of the 
warrior-caste, the khanda belonging especially 
to the hill-people, and the katdr to those of the 
plains, 

With regard to the wording of the deed one 
or two points may perhaps stand in need of ex- 
planation. 

Ganreshwara or lord of Gaur re. Benga’, is a 
constant empty boast of the kings of Orissa, 
who claimed to role from the great to the little 
Ganga, ie, from Gangi to Godivari. Their 
kingdom did frequently stretch as far os the 
latter river, and even beyond it; but only twice 


| in all their annals did they reach the Ganges 


and then only for a brief period each time, 

“ Karnata kala” is a mistake of the engrever 
for karniitotkala “ Karnata and Utkala,” the 
form which oceurs in all the deeds and deserip- 
tions of the monarchs of Orissa. Thia very 
Purushottam Deb conquered Kanjikaveri or Con- 
jeveram and spent the greater part of his reign 
on the Godavery. The expression later on in 
this plate “ Gangigarbhe” probably refers to 
that river the “ Sanganga” or little Ganges of 
the Oriyas as there is no record of this king's 
having ever visited the great Ganges. 

“ Sisan" in Orisea is a patch of rent-free land 
with a village inhabited.and cultivated exclu- 
sively by Brahmans, generally on behalf of some 
god, whose temple is in their village and whose 
worship they are theoretically bound to keep up. 
Asa rule the poor thakur gets very little worship 
and the money goes into the Brahman's bellies 
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or on to their hacks, These Brahiman’s Sasans 
are scattered all over the country and ore de- | 


teeted at once by the large comfortable home 
steads, the groves of cocos-palms and fruit 
trees nnd the generally superior style of cultiva- 
tion. The eoeoa-palm flourishes well in Orissa, 
but is not grown except by Brahmans owing to 
the popular superstition that. if a man of another 


easte plants them, he or his children will die in | 


a year and a day. 

“@ Sanka,” The letter which I read e* this’ 
was read by the Bhnuying asa 2 which it only 
very distantly resembles, | 

‘* Mesha"—the sign Aries, and technical name 


for the month Baigakh (see my note at p. 64 


Indian Antiquary.) ees 

“ Dildam™ and “bat40sti.” ‘This is’ the 
Oriya fashion of writing figures, the name of the 
article is divided in two and the numbers writ- 
ten in between, the above forma stand for 10 
diam, aud 1408 batt respectively. Thus they 
would write 10 rupees, {aldnka= 10 tanka ; 
5 mannds would be mfSua, 30 years bad0tsara, 
and soon, ; 


* Chaiidasa ashtottara” here again the en- | 
graver has omitted the letter ¢ he shonld have 


written “ Chaida sata"—fourteen hundred. As 
the grant is in Oriya and not in Sanskrit per- 
haps he meant the sa to do duty for sai, as the 
short vowel is pronounced o, and Orivas often 
eorelcculy write ao, no for seu, nom, 


man (1408 batis = 28,160 acres) seems to sup- 


port the native tradition that Garhpada and the | 
adjacent country was at that time uninhabited, | 


or at least only sparsely peopled, and this iden 
is further conntenanced by the fact that the 
king gives his own name to the grant, calling it 
“ Purnshottampur Sésan." 

The reverse contains merely the usnal San- 
skrit formula observed in all such grants, 

The subsequent history of the Sdsan is singn- 


The grant | 
of so vast a tract of country to a single Brah- | 





lar and interesting. Potesar Bhat obtained 
possession and be and his descendants held the 
estate for some generations, In the reign of 
the bigoted Emperor Aurangzeb, however, Sar- 
besar Ithat, the then proprietor, was ousted 

the Rija of Moharbhanj whose territories ad- 
joined the grant. The Bhat applied to the 
Subah of Bengal who sent a small foree and 
drove away the Kija’s troops, Before restoring. 
the land however to the Brahman, he demanded 
payment of the expenses of the expedition, The - 
Brahman in vain represented that having been 
dispossessed of his land, he was unable to pay; 
the Subah refused restitution, Sarbesar then 
journeyed all the way to Agra where he laid his 
ease before the Emperor. Aurangzeb was no 
lover of the Brahmans and paid very little atten- 
tion to him, and at last to get rid of him taunt- 
ingly told him he should have his land back and 
be lot off paying the costs of the expedition if 





he woul! tarn Musulman, The B re- 
sisted for a long time, but finding that the Em- 
peror Was deaf to remonstrances, he eventually 


consented, embraced Islam and returned to 
Orisaa with an order for his restitution to hia 
estates. Sines that time the family has been 
Muhammndan, andthe present head of it, Ghulam 
Mustafa Khon, and his brothers are men with 
quite a Mughal type of countenance, probably 
derived from frequent intermarriages with Mu- 
ghul and Pathan ladies, 

The archaic form of the letters in this grant 
renders it very valuable as showing the gradual 
development of the modern Oriya alphabet 
from a southern variety of the Kutila type. 
I would call attention to the two forms of the 
{, also to the double @, and the 7; The 
appended Land 7 are also very antiquated and 
singular, shewing especially the absence of 
all distinction between the long and short 
and the gradual growth of the now somewhat 
abnormal &, 





ON THE DERIVATION OF SOME PECULIAR GAURIAN VERBS. 


By Rev. A F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, D. Pu. TUBINGEN, 
PROF. SANSK-JAYNARAYAN'S COLLEGE, BENARES. 


By the term (aurian I understand the San- 
skritic vernaculars of North India. 

The Gaurian languages possess a class of 
verbs which, though, a5 a role, easily traceable 
to a Prakrit or Sanskrit origin, they have.not 
received from either the one or the other 


language, but have formed by a process peculiar 
to themselves, : 


All Sanskrit and Priikrit verbs can be divided 
into their component parts, viz., the conjuga- 
tional affir, the (verbal) base, and the root ; «. g., 


*kathayati’ consists of the affix & of the Srd 
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pers, sing. sing, pres, of the base ‘kathaya, and of the 
root ‘kath’ (which last is obtained by separating 
the affix of verbal derivation § aya’ from the verbal 
base ‘kathaya’). Similarly the Prakrit ‘ kahei’ 
consists of the affix i, the rerbal base‘ kahe,’ and 
the root ‘kaha.’ Now in most cases the Sanskrit 
verbs have passed through the Prakrit on to the 


‘Prakrit ‘kabei,’ and in Gworian (Hindi) ‘kahe,’ 
where the affix, being a final short vowel, has 
been dropped according to a general Gaurian 
phonetic law [compare Sanskrit ( Vodice) ‘chalya’ 
Prak.' ebalia,’ Gaur. ‘ehali’ or ‘ chal."] In some 
however, the Gaurian has lost the original 
base of the verb, and replaces jt by a new base of 
its own formation. This new base is the participle 
perf. pass. formed from the root of the verb of 
‘which the original verbal base has been lost ; 


and to this new or secondary verbal basa all ihe ! 


conjugational ajixes are added, exactly as they 
would have been added to the original verbal 
base, if it had not been lost. 

The verbs formed in this manner may be con- 
sidered as a kind of nominal verbs; only that 
these secondary verbs, being substitutes for the 
lost original verbs, are in meaning identical with 
the latter. Ii we should suppose that the Eng- 
lish language had lost the verb “to draw” with 
its whole conjugation excepting the past part. 
pass, “ drawn,” and bad formed from this parti- 


ciple.a new verb “ to drawn,” but with the same | 


meaning as “ to draw,” and conjngated regular- 
ly, thus pres.“ he drawns,” past “be drawned,” 
fat. “he will drawn,” &c., we should have an 
exact parallel of what has actually happened in 
Gaurian. A few examples will fully illustrate 
this. 


In Sanskrit there isa root ‘ vid’ which with the 
prefix ‘pra’ (é.¢. ‘pravid’) means “to enter”; and 
with the prefix ‘upa’ (i.¢., upavid) “to sit.” Their 
respective verbal bases (adding the derivaties 
aff a) are‘ pravisa’ and ‘upaviéa.’ The Srd_ pers, 
sing. pres, (adding the imfexional affix ti) are 
‘pravidati’ and. ‘uparidati,” In Prikrit these 
forms are found in the modified form ‘ pavisai’ 
and ‘uvarvisai." In Gaurpian, on the other bend, 
not only these forms but the whole conjuga- 
tion of ‘ pravidu’ and upaviéa have disappeared 
altogether ; and in their place we find substi- 
tuted the two verbs ‘paithan’’ and ‘baithani’ 
with a regular and complete conjugation, «. g., 
the Srd pers. sing. pres. of “ oe and 

‘are ear baithe,” just as ‘poise’ 
and : a AR hich would be the faaralee Ganurian 


| modifiostion of the Prakrit forms * pavisai? and 
| ‘ovavisai,” if they had passed into the Gaurian. 
It is not difficult to recognize the principle 
and method of formation of these two new verbs. 
Their rerbal bases are ‘ paitha’ and ‘baitha’; and 
these, as can be very casily shown, are identical 
with the past part. puss, of the roots * pravis’ and 
*‘upavis,’ vis. with *pravishta’ and ‘upavishta’, 
of which they are mercly phonetic modifications 
according to regular phonetic lawa; namely, 
Sanskrit *pravishta’ becomes in early Prakrit 
‘pavittha," in later Prakrit ‘ paittha,’ in Gaurian 
‘paitha.” Similarly Sanskrit ‘upavishta’ becomes 
in early Prakrit ‘nvavittha,’ in later Prikrit 
‘anittha,’ in Gaurinn ‘ vaitha’ or ‘ baitha.”” The 
general phonetic laws involved in these changes 
are the following:—1. The carly Prikrit 
changes all Sanskrit compound ecnsonanta, if 
initial, to simple consonants, and if medial and 
dissimilar, to similar compound consonants; and 
2. It turns all medial single surds into sonants, 
3. Ganyian makes sandhi of all vowels. placed 
in hiatus by the second Prikrit law, changes 
all similar compound consonants into single 
consonants, and, by way of compensation, leng- 
thens « preceding short vowel and turns into 
a triphthong (a1, au) a preceding diphthong (¢, 0). 
For details and exceptions from these laws, as 


affecting the Prakrit, | must refer the reader to 


—————S_ ee 


Prof, Cowell's ‘excellent edition of the Prikrita 
Prakiisa, 

To the secondary bases ‘ paitha’ and ‘ baitha,’ 
thos formed, the conjugzational uffixes are added 
exactly as they ore added tooriginal bases, The 
affix of the infinitive is ad (or rather ond, for 
Sanskrit aviyam); hence ‘ patthana’ and ' bai- 
thand,” jost as ‘kuhand’ or ‘chalan&’ (for 
Sansirit ‘kathaniyam’' chulanigam'), The affix 
of the Ist pers. sing. pres. is ‘in’ (Skr, dmi) 
henee ‘paithia’ and ‘Laithtin’ just o4 * kahit, 
chaliin’ for Skr, ‘kathayimi,’ ‘chalimi." The 
affix of the Grd pers, sing. pres, is « (Skr. ati); 
hence ‘paithe’ and ‘baithe," just os ‘ kahe,’ 
“ehale’ (for ‘kathayati,” ‘chalati’). The form 
*‘paithe’ transliterated into Sanckrit would give 
usa form ‘ pravishtati,’ separable into pra (prefix) 
wisht (root) a (verbal derivative aflix) ¢ (conjaga- 
tional affix}; similarly the form ' paithan’’ would 
represent a Sanskrit form ‘ pravishtaniyam, sepa 
rable into pra and eight (root) and aniya, That 
is, they would postalate a root or dhdtu ‘ visht;’ 
and this may perhaps illustrate the origi> of not a 
few dhatus of similar phonetic constraction (as 
‘chesht' to search,’ goaht' toaccumulate, which are 
now enumerated among the primary roots, but 
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which doubtless are really secondary roots de- 
rived from original verbal bases, 

A few more examples of thia kind of second- 
ary Ganrinn verbal bases or verbs are the follow- 
ing :— Uthana’ fo rise, to staad up, from the 
secondary base ‘uth’ for ‘athya,’ Prakrit ‘utthia,” 
Sanskrit‘ utthita’ (from the prefix‘ ut’ up and root 
‘stha’ stand). Again‘ ugand’ ¢o spring up, from 
the secondary base‘uga," Prikrit ‘aggai," Sanskrit 
‘udgata’ (from ‘ut’ up and‘ gam‘ to go). Again 
‘ubhand" to be erect, to rie, from the secon 
base‘ ubha,’ Prakrit ‘ubbhia," Sanskrit‘ wdbhrita’ 
(trom ‘ut’ up, and ‘bhyi' te old), The Prikrit form 
‘ubbhia’ becomes in the first instance ‘ ubhya,’ 
which we have in the low Hindi participle and 
adjective ‘ubhy&’ erect or reared up, Next ‘ubhya’ 
is contracted into ‘ubha,’ which we have in the 
Marathi adjective “ubhi' erect (see Col. Vans 
Kennedy's Mardtht Dictionary). And from this 
form ‘ubha’ the secondary rerb ‘ ubhand’ is deriv- 
ed. The original verb would be‘ ubharana’ from 
the Sanskrit ‘ udbharapiyam ;" just as ‘ chaland,’ 
from Sanskrit ‘chalaniyam." This original verb, 
indeed, hasnot altogether disappeared from the | 
Gaurian ; for it exists with avery limited mean- 
ing and in aslightly modified form in the verb 
‘ubhalana’ to boil, fo bubble up. 

There is a peculiarity about the verb ‘ubhand.’ 
Tt hos an apparently irregular causal. Accord- 
Ing to the regular Gaurian manner of forming 
cansals, the causal of ‘ ubhané’ should be ‘abhana.” 
This form, indeed, is probably used in low 
Hindi when the verb is employed in its literal 
meaning fo cause to be erect. Eot when it is 
used metaphorically (as applied to the mind) in 
the sense of exciting or provoking, it forms the 
causal ‘ubhdrand." This irregularity, however, 
is only apparent, for ‘ubhjrand’ is only the | 
Gaurian shonetic modification of the Sanskrit 
causal of the original verb; that is, ‘ubhirana’ 
represents ® Prakrit form ‘udbhirapiai', and 
Sanskrit ‘ udbhirapiyam’, which is the past part. 
pass. of the verbal base‘ udbhiri' (or odbharaya), 
the causal of the original base‘ udbhara’; and‘ nd- 
bhara’ is the base of the root ‘udbhri’ from which 
the past part. pass ‘udbhrita’ is derived, which 
in its turn gives-rise to the Gauyian secondary 
base ‘ ubha’ and secondary verb ‘ obhana.’ The — 
Sanskrit original base ‘ udbhara’ with 3rd pers. 
sing. pres, ‘udbhari’, &c, would be in Gaurian 
‘ubhara’, ubhare’, &c. ; but all these forms have 
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| disappeared in Gaurian (except, as already 


noticed, in the form ‘ ubhalana)’, and have been. 
substituted by the secondary base ‘ubha’ with its 
conjugation ‘ubhe’, &e. But fi m1 tely, the 
Sanskrit causal of the originial base has been 
preserved in Gaurian ; and thus a clue is afford- 


ed us for tracing the (otherwise somewhat ob- 
cure) origin of the verb ‘ ubhand’ and the adjec- 


tive ‘ubhé,’ ¢. g. the Sfd pers. sing. pres, of the 


| Verb ‘ubhirand’ is‘ ubhiire’, Prikrit * ubbhiires’ 


or ‘ubbhiredi’, Sanskrit ¢ udbharuyati. ;° just as 
Sanskrit ‘kathayati,’ becomes Prakrit‘kahedi’ or 
kabei, Gaurian ‘ kahe*,” 7 | 

The case of the two verbs * -bhani’ and ‘abha- 
rand’ serves to illustrate the origin of another 
gtonp of verbs, viz, ‘pugani’ and ‘ pukdrana’, 
* chan’ and ‘ pakufichand’. The verb ‘ pugani’ 
means toarrive, and occurs in low Hindi (Marwh r 
and in Naipali. The same word occurs : 
Panjabi as‘ pujapa’ (or ‘ pujjana’) and in Maratht 
as‘ pochaneti', The Marathi form ‘ pochanet’ has 
an alternative form ‘pahfitchapes.’ The latter 
form is the only one preserved in high Hindf 
where it is‘ pahufichand.’ It occurs also in Pan- 
jabi as ‘pobuichapi.’ Tt follows from this com- 
parison, that the low Hindi ‘ pngand’ and the 
high Hindi‘ pahuichana’ are identical, From 
this again it follows that the syllable ‘pu’ of 
pagan’ is identical with the element ‘ pahud’ of 
‘pahnichand’, being merely o contraction of two 
eyllables into one, anch as is not uncommon in 
the modern vernaculars; and farther that the 
element * gana’ is identical with the element 
‘chana,’ 

The next question is, what is this‘ gana" and 
chan&? In the first place we observe, that in 
Naipéli, as a role, the initial k of the root ‘kara’ 
(Prakrit for kyi)to do is softened tog; and, second, 
that the two verbs ‘ubhana’ and ‘ puganil are con- 
Jugated identically; e.g.,in Naipdli, as ‘ubhikana’ 
having risen, so ‘ pugikana’ having arrived; as 
‘ubhyo' risen, so‘ pugyo’ arrived, etc, Putting this 
together we mast conclude, that as‘ ubhana’ is 
derived from ‘ut’ and the root ‘bhara’ (or bhyi), so 
‘pugana’ is derived from ‘p +" and the root ‘ kara’ 
(or kri); that, in fact, the element! gana’ is a pho- 
netic modification of kan& and is a verb formed 
from a secondary base derived from the past 
part. passive of the original verb.‘ kara.” ‘This 
participle in Sanskrit ie ‘kyita," in Prikrit“kida' or 
"kia,’ in Gaurian ‘ gya’ (or kya), a form which we 


* The ame Sanskritic or Prakritic eaasal is preserved in the Gaurian verb ‘sambbland; se Lup, to espport. For ‘ sambhi- 
land’ is the Skr. ‘sambhirapiyam," Prdk. *‘sembbdrapiam,' the Ord pers, sing. pres. is ‘sambhille,’ Prik, ‘sambharei,” o: 


‘sambbiiredi,' Skr, ‘sambhérayath,' etc, 
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have in the Naipali past tense,‘ pugyo.’ This | 
form ‘pugyo', then stands for an original form = 


pu+krite. From the past part. passive ‘pugya’, 
the secondary base ‘ paga’ is derived, as ‘ ubha’ 
from ‘ubhya;’ and from the secondary base‘ puga’ 
the verb ‘ pugana’ isderived. In the nextplace, 
this result is confirmed by an examination of the 


verb pukiirané.’ We have seen that the causal 
On the assumption, | 
change in Modern Gavrian to pahoikya." 


of ‘ubhand’ is ‘ ubhirand’, 
that the element‘ gana‘ of ‘ pagan’ be identical 
with ‘ kana’ anda derivative of the root ‘kara’ (or 
ki), if we forma causal of * pugand' (or its origi- 
nal form ‘pukandé’) analogous to the-cansal 
‘ ubbarana’ of ‘ubband," we obtain the form ‘puki- 
rani.’ Now this assumed causal really exists, 
and is, in fact, nothing else but the verb ‘ puki- 
rand,’ mentioned above, For‘ pukdrand’ means 
to call, and “to call some one” means really 
nothing else but “to canse some one (by means 
of the voice) to arrive.” The verb‘ pukdrand’ 
originally must hove had a wider meaning, 1. 
in general “ to cause to arrive.” In course of 
time its use and meaning was restricted toa 
particular mode of causing to arrive, viz., by 
means of the voice. — 

Having thus discovered the origin of the ele- 
ment ‘gand," the next question is what is the 
origin of the other element‘ pa’ or‘ pahua.’ We 
have already seen that the Naipali past tense 
* pugyo’ represents « Sanskrit form pu +kyitah ; 


just as ‘ubbyo' a Sanskrit form ‘ od’+-‘ bbritah,” | 


The element ‘ud’ is a prefix ; bot there is none 


among the Sanskrit prefixes, which could have | 


been phonetically modified to ‘ pu,’ or still less to 
‘pahua.’ But there is another way of accounting 
for this clement. It may be an adverb qualify- 
ing the participle ‘kyItab.’ In that case, since 
the verb ‘ pugand’ meana fo arrive, and the ele- 
ment ‘ gani’ fo make, it mast bean adverb mean- 
ing, “ near;" for to make near is the same as to 
come or to arrive; if, ¢.g., I make near a town, | 
arrive at it, This is well illustrated in the 
well known prayer, 


aipaed Heh Fa wast we wat! 
ie., come to me, God, and be gracious to me 
always; or literally ‘make near to me, 0 God, 
etc.’ Now therois a Sanskrit adverb ‘ pirivai’ or 
‘ pirive’ meaning near, which still very commonly 
eceura in Gaurian poetry in the form ‘ pahat’ 
Peri 

* This Gaurian o must not be confounded with the 
Sanskrit dipbthong sjf, with which it shares the same letter. 
It ia & pare vowel, the long 6, the Greek Omega (11), and 
like it equivalent to the Sanskrit d Ganyian possesses 
also the corresponding ahert vowel 5, the Greek omikron, 





or ‘pahni.” The original Sanskrit past i 

from which the secondary verb‘ puganda’ is derived, 
must have been pardvaikrita or parévekrita. I 
think, for reasons which it would take too long 


to detail here, that it was the latter pirivekrita, 
‘This form would be represented in Prakrit by 


passammi kia or pahammi kia. The latter form 
would change in old Gaurian to ‘pahimkya’ or 
‘ paha@akya ;’ and of these again the latter would 


And finally from this form, a secondary base 
‘pahotkea’ and «a secondary verb ‘ pahohkand’ 
would be derived. ‘This form ‘ pahoikand’ or 
slightly modified ‘ pahiikand”* or ‘ pahutkand,’ 
mast have been (at all events ideally) the form 
of the verb on which all the different Ganrian 
modifications of it arefounded. These modifica- 
tions moat probably took place very early. In 
Marithi, Hiadi, and Panjabi the guttural a; 
changed to the palatal =,thus we obtain the 
forms, Marithi— pahoichaned,’ Hindi— pahua- 
chan,’ Panjabi ‘ pahuichani" which are also 
sometimes met with in a slightly corrupted form 
without the anusudira ‘ pahochand’ and ‘ pahu- 
chana.’ Nextthe element‘ pabis'(pahd)or' pahot’ 
(padu) was contracted to pd or pu, and at the 
same time the hard guttural 4 was in Naipilf 
and (low) Hindi softened to 77, and the hard 
palatal J in Panjabi to 4, thus we obtain the 
Marathi form ‘pichanet,’ the Hindi ‘ pugand,’ 
Marwari also ‘ pugavoi,’ the Naipali ‘ pigann,’ 
and the Panjabi ‘pujand' or ‘pujjana.’ The 
change of gutturals to palatals is rather common 
in the Aryan family of languages (see Bopp, 
Comp, Gramm, §, 13, 14); and it is not without 
example in the Indo-Aryan branch of it itself; 
eg., the Sanskrit ‘kirita’ a savage, becomes in 
Prakrit ‘ chilida’; the Prakrit ‘kio’ (for Sanskrit 
‘kritah") becomes in Gaurian ‘chiyo' (for kyo 
which is the old Marathi postpositior of the 
genitive); to the Hindi (gen. postposition) kd 
corresponds in Marathi chd, in Sindhi jo, Ip - 
all these instances as well as in the original 
form (pahodi kia) of the base ‘pahutichs,’ the 
guttural 4 is immediately followed by the 
palatal vowel %. This circumstance naturally ac- 
counts for the transformation of the guttural a> 
into the palatal =. Very similarly a Sanskrit 
dental, followed by a palatal semivowel g or 
palatal vowel §, changes in Prakrit and Gauyian 


——EEiii ee SSS 
and like it equivalent tothe Sanskrit a, from which it is 
not distinguished in writi 


there is abundant evidence. Bot this paper hes 
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into @ palatal; as tya, dya, dhya, etc, be 
come resp. cheha, sia, ha ; ¢.9., Fe ‘satya’ 
true=Prik. and Gaur. ‘ sachcha’; .  adya’ 
to-day=Prikrit ‘aja, Gaur. ‘aja’; bar oera 
* madhya’ middle, —= Prak. and Gaur, majjha. 
The Panjabi form ‘ pujapa’ has the same rela- 
tion to the Marathi form * plichaped’ as the 
Sindhi genitive postposition ‘ jo’ to the Marathi 
‘cha.’ 

There is another theory of the origin of the 
verb ‘pahuichand’ and its group of modifica- 
tions, According to this theory, it is derived 


does not account for the a tae 
which are the distinguishing featare 
group of verbs. Jn the other word ‘praghargita,’ 


but only if followed by a sound 
ty, dy, etc.); and 3, that the theory does not 
account for the verb ‘ pukdrand,’ and not easily 
for ‘ paganii,’ 


THE MERKARA PLATES, 


L NOTICES OF THE CHERA DYNASTY. 


Tux inscription of which the accompanying plate 
presents # facsimile is engraved on three coppor 
32, and varying in thickness 
inch, They are secured on a 
in thickness and about 3 inches 
closed by an 


i 
He 


‘As illustrative of the history of the Chera 
dynasty, the following extracts are given from 
Wilson's Mackenzie Collection -~ 


of India which may be traced to periods of some 
antiquity, is that of the Chere kingdom, which 
is alwayn enumerated along with the Pataria 
und Chole states, by original authorities, “The 
boundaries of.this principality seen to have been 
of littl: extent, and it chad ateos. Soar a Rant 
mon feudatory to ite more powerf bei ghbours 
eam where it had extended ite northern Hiniix 
so as to interpose & mountainous barrier between 
it and its enemies, The northern limit of Chera 
varied at different periods, being originally placed 
at Pabiai near ig A fee Nee me wub- 
vent the capital, Dalavanpur or 
Thikad shore the Maisur Ghitas, indicates 4 con. 
siderable extension plore Bic ag rte 
and the Chera principality probably included 
the groster portion of Karnats, Its eastern 
limita were the possessions of Chola and Pan- 
dya, and the western those of Kerala. . In its 


mountain district, the southern portion 

batur, and part of Tinnevelli, In this tract 
we have in Ptolemy he people called Carei, and 
not far from it Carura regia Cerobothra 
in which, making an allowance for inaccuracies 
of sound and expression, we have the Cheras 
and Karur till city in this district, and Chera- 
pati, the sovereign of Chera. 

“It seems probable, therefore, that in the com- 
mMencement of the Christian era, Chera, or as it 
is also called Konga, was an independent prim- 
cipality. _ OF its history, either before or since, 
little occurs, until periods compara- 
tively modern, Lists of one of thirty, 
and another of twenty, who, it is said, ruled in the 
Dwapar and beginning of the Kali age, are given 
but they are bevasreatrcco by oat another 
series of twenty-six princes odds the political 
events of he regan and closing with zoaiben 
quest of the province by Ad 
Chols prince in A.D. 804 it enahlon to plac tha 
commencement of the dynasty in the fifth 
The cccupation of the coun country by the Chola R&jas 
wa not of very long con and in the course 
of the tenth century the capital Talkad was that 
of the first or second sovereign of the Hayssale 
or Belala dynasty of the Karni- 
ta. tn etches. hat to hae been 

discontinued from this period, and the districts 
annexed to the 


Karnfta, Madura, or Tan or."@ rot 

Kongadera leaf refer- 
red to Se be v6 snare “ap era 
princes of the country known as Konga or 
Biers. Sorresponding “nearly sii screepending “neuiy withthe modern 


~S0 Wilesty Machonsle COI late pp alee ime 
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distil of Belew and Koimbatur, with addi- 
tion of paris of Tinnevelli and Travankor. 
The boundaries, according to the Tami! authori- 
ties, ore the Paolini river on the north, 
Tenk&si in Tinnevelli on the east, Malabar on 
the west, and the sea on the south, 

According to this work, the series of hee! bs 
or Chora princes, amounted to twenty-six from 
Virarfya Chakravarti to Raja Malle- 
dev a, in the time of whose descendants the kingdom 
was subdacd b nthe Chola Bj, fa the yeurof Sali- 
vihan 816 or A. D, 84." 

“From the Tanjor sovereigns, Chera passed under 
the dominicn of the BelAla Rajas of Maisur, 


and finally under that of the princes of Vijays- 
LA GE; of whom some account is also given in | 
this work.” 


Professor Dowson gives an abstract from a 
Mi tratalation of thin Kongade(a, Réjakal ot tho 
Todia House,t from which the following account of 
the Chera kings iataken:— _ 

1, “Siri Vira Raja Chakravart! was born in tho 
city of Skandapura, and was of the Reddit or 
Ratta tribe (kulam) and of the Siryvansa (solar 
race); he obtained the government of the country 
and ruled with justice and equity. 

2. Govinda Réya, son of Vira Raja, was the 
next king. 

3. Krishna Riya, son of Govinda Raya, ruled 
next. 

4. Kala Vallabha Bays, son of Krishna Riya, 
Was next in succession. 


Of these kings nothing more than their equity, | 


justice, and renown is recorded. 

6. Govinda Riya, eon of Kala Vallabha, was the 
Sth in suecession ; he conquered tho hostile rajas, 
exacted tribute from them, and raled his country 
with jostice and renown. This king made a grant 
of land to a Jaina Brahman, named Aristanan, for 


the performance of worship in the Jaina dasti_ 


(tample) of Kongani Varma,io Vaisdkha, A. Sal. 4, 
—year of the ¢ycle Subhinu (a. p. 82.) 

6. Chaturbhéja Kanara Dove§ Chakravarti suc- 
ceeded, ho was of the same-race, bat his parentage 
is not mentioned, He is stated'to have had four 
hands ;| he was versed in the art of archery ‘and 
various sciences, and ruled with equity and renown, 
‘obtaining the honorary insignia of all the other 
rajas," 

A Jaina named Naga Nandi, a learned and vener- 
able man, was minister to the three last named 


rikjas. 


© Wilson, Mack, Coll, Vol. 1, pp. 198-9. 
+ Dowson “on the Chera of Ancient India," 
Jour. B40. Bod. .Vol, VIL, pp. 2-6. 


t A Telugu tribe, sce Ellis’s Mirasi Right, p. xii. 


Wilson, Mack. 199, bas Kundra and a 
site veteran for the’ ih kidg. Hl onit Ge oan of 


tha Sent Ith, So thie Hoe bod his series with 
Scene Sian ea, 





7. Tiru'§ Vikrama Deva Chakravarti L, son of 
Chaturbhiija Kanara, enceeeded, and was installed 
in A. Sal. 100 (4.0. 178), ot Skandapura, The cele- 
brated Sankanichdryn (called in the MSS. Sankara 
Deva) came to this king and converted him from 
the Jaina tothe Saiva faith. After his conversion 
he marched into the southern country and conquered 
the Chola, Pandya, Kerala, and Malaydlam countries, 
after which he returned. He made many grants in 
charity and in encouragement of the learned ; a deed 
of grant, dated Vaisdkha-waddh A. Sdl, 190,—year 
of the cycle, Sidhirthi (ap. 178), to Narasinba 
Bhatt, Goro, of the Bharadwija gotra, is stated to 
he in the temple of Sankara Deva, at Skandapura, 
This king governed the Karnita os well as the 

des‘a. 

8. Kongani Varma Raya succeeded ; he was of 
the Kondvar or Konvayan tribe and Gan ga-kula, 
and was installed at Vijaya Skandapora in A, Sil. 

Lil.—year of the cycle, Pramodita (4-p, 188), and 
reigned for fifty-one years ; he exacted tribute from 
many rijas whom he conquered, and ‘ by his nruni- 

fioence and charity cleared away the sins of his 


| sh asoes of the Ganga race; his tithe was Srimat 


Bampati Kongani Varina Dharma Mohidhi Haya, 

9, Srimat Madhava Mahddhi Raya, son of Kon- 
gani Varma, succeeded, and was installed in the 
government of the Konga deaa, at Skandapura ; he 
was learned in all the sciences and maxims of jus- 
tice, ruled with equity, and was renowned for his 
tmunificence to the learned and the 

10. Srimat Hari Varma Mahidhi Raya, son of 
Madhava Raya, succeeded ; he was installed at 
Skandapura, but ‘ resided in the great city of Dala- 
vanpura, in the Karndta desa.’ He exacted tribute 
from many different rijas, and was renowned as an 
eminent hero among all kings; he ruled according 
to the maxima of polity, and being very wealthy 
made many grants of land, one of which is recited, 
viz, a grant of land in Tagatir, a petta (suburb) of 
Talaloid to the Brahmans for the worship of Milas- 
thdn Is'warain that place, date) Panguni, A. Sil. 
210,—year of the cycle, Sanmya (a.p. 284), 

11. Vishno Gopa Mahaidhi Raya, aon of Hari 
Varma, sneceeded, and was installed ot Tilakdd or 


| Dalavanpura ; he conquered the Pirva-dik (eastern 


country) and was renowned as a great warrior ; 
he made many grants to Brahmans and to the poor, 
and being a zealous votary of Vishnu, erected many 
temples to that‘deity ; hence he derived his name 
of ‘Vishnu Gopa.’ ‘The Konga and Karnita 
des‘ns were both under his command :* having no 
children he adopted a lad of his own race, named 
him Madimva, and resigned the crown to him. 


| The writer of the MS, has evidently understood the 





title Chaturdédja, “four armed,” as havingsa personal and 


literal reference to this prince; it is however = tithe of 
Vishno, which is frequently assumed by bis followers, 


q Lassen says (Jed. 4b, IL. 1017, note) the word titira 
this name is Tamul, and isto be regarded aa 
translation of the Sanskrit 8'rl.—En, 


- ~ — 
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12 Madhava Mabédhi Réya, adopted son of 
Vishnu Gopa, was installed at Dalavanpura, and 
ruled for some time under the orders of his father ; 
but a son being born to Vishnu Gopa, that son was 
installed in the government. 

13. Krishna Varma Mahddhi Raya, son of Vishnu 


Kanavai and the mountains to his adoptive brother, 
Madhava Mahddhi Raya, who had lately ruled ;’ 
he governed the kingdom equitably ; he was a 
zealous votary of Siva, and having set up a Linga 
at Dalavanpura granted some lands for its support : 
he had no son, 

14. Dindikdéra Raya, son of Kaliti Raya, of the 
family of Vishnu Gopa's adopted son Madhava 
ruled for some time, but was deposed by the Mantri 
Sendpati of the late raja, who installed 

15. Srimat Kongani Mahddhi Raya, son of 
Krishna Varma's younger sister, in A. Sal, 288. °— 
year of the cycle, Parabhava (4.0. 366). This prince 
was learned in sciences and in languages, ‘ he con- 
quered all“the des’as and took tribute from their 
rajas,’ and granted many charities. A person named 
Yarachandra Dindikara Raya, who had some des'‘as 
under his charge during the reign of this king, made 
& grant of the village of Parola-kandr near Aldr- 


16. Dérvaniti Raya, son of Kongani Raya IT, 
succeeded and ruled the Konga and Karndta des‘as. 
This prince is represented to have been deeply versed 
in magic and the use of mantrams ; by repeating 
the mystical word om when his enemies were drawn 
up against him, they were enervated and dispirited, 
so that he obtained easy victories over them. He 
conquered the countries of Kerala, Pandya, Chola, 
Dravida, Andhra, and Kalinga, and exacted tribute 
from the rajas thereof ; all hostile kings wero afraid 
of him, and hence he was called Doony Veeroota 
Réya (Dharma virodhi, or Punya virota) the unjust 
Ra 


ya. 

17. Méshakdra Raya, son of Darvaniti, suoceed- 
ed, he was learned in the military art, and took 
tribute from those rijas whom his father had con- 
quered, keeping them in subjection and fear. He 
resumed the grants which had been made to the 
Brabmans and the poor ; and hence he obtained the 
title of Brahmahatya Raya. 

18, Tiru Vikrama Il. son of Mdshakéra, suc- 
ceeded ; he was a learned man and well versed in 
the science of government ; ‘he obtained posses- 
sion of all the des‘as,’ and ruled them with justice, 

19. Bhd Vikrama Raya, son of Tiru Vikrama 
succeeded, and was installed in A. Sal. 461,—year 
of the cycle, Sidharthi (a.p. 539). Heraled the two 
countries of Konga and Karndta, and conquered 
many other countries. Froi the great number of 
elephants which he procured, the title of Gajapati 
was given to him ; he had several weapons made of 
ivory which he kept by him as trophies of victory. 


He maintafned all the charitable and religious grants 
which had been made by his ancestors in the coun- 
tries which they had conquered, as well as in the 
Chera and Karndta countries, 


The title of Bhd Vikrama Riya was taken by him. 
He acted in these campaigns, and in the govern- 
ment of the country under the advice of his young- 
est brother Vallavagi Raya. 

21. Raje Govinda Riya succeeded his father, and 


resided for some time at Mu 
the kingdom justly. In A. Sal. 591,—year of the 
cycle, Pramodéta (4.0. 668), he made a grant of the 
village called Halihalli to a learned Brahman of 
Dravida des’a. 

23. Pnthivi Kongani Mah&dhi Ré grandson 
(son's son) of Sivaga, succeeded ; bic farcaaee 
in-chief, Purusha Riya, conquered the hostile réjas, 
and the king conferred upon him a grant of twelve 
villages near Skandaptra, and the title of 
Parama Narendra Senddhipati, in Chaitra, A. Sal, 
668,—year of the cycle, Pirthiva (a.p, 746). This 
king ruled the country in felicity, and was known 
by the title Siva Mahd-raja, 

24. Raja Malla Deva I. son of Vijaydditya Raya, 
younger brother of Prithivi Kongani Riya, succeed- 
ed, and ruled the Kongsa and Karndta des‘ss. This 
prince always dressed with magnificence and ele- 
gance. He is recotded to have made a grant to his 
Senddipati * of twelve villages i 


also with the Chola Raja, ‘into whom he 
terror, and afterwards established amity with him.’ 
He maintained a friendship with the Pandya Raja, 


* Compare this date with that gives in the grant, vis, 888 —Ep. 
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ing the kingdom. | 
Satya Vikya Raya succeeded his father | 


teating 
26. 


Ganda-deva, : 

justice, punishing the wicked and protecting the 
good. He was never failing in truth, hence he ob- 
tained the title of Satya Vakys Raya (the truth- 
speaking king). { 

27. Gunottama Deva, brother of Satya Vakya, 
was installed at Dalavanpura ; he ruled the kingdom 
in an equitable manner, allowing many charities, and 
maintained friendship with the other rijas. 

28, Malla Deva Riya II, younger brother of 


Gunottama, succeeded during the life-time of the — 
latter, whom he ia stated to have kept at Vijaya | 


Skandapura. This king was o very valiant man 
and defeated the Pandya Raja, who had attacked him- 
In the reign of this prince, his brother Gunottama 


mode a grant of land in Ani, A. Sal. 800,—year of | 
a | Sviti, which falls only a day in advance of the Sth, 


the cycle, Vikari (4.p. 878), to a Jaina, for the per- 
formance of worship toa Jaina deity. 

On the Tth Vaisikha sud, A. Sal, 816,—year of 
the cycle, Ananda (4.0. 894), a person named Tirn- 
malayan, built atemple, and to the west of itJerocted 
an image of Vishnu, which he called Tirumala Deva, 
upon some land “in the midst of the Kévéri,” 
where in former times the western Ranganad Swami 
had been worshipped by Gautama Rishi, but which 






kingdom in equity and | 


was then entirely overrtin with jungle. This place 
he called Sef Ranga pattana (Seringapatam).” 
Prof. RB. G. Bhandirkar's remarks given below 
will show the importance of the inscription in con- 
nection with this abstract. And Mr. Rice's tran- 
scription® will aid those unacquainted with the 
original character in reading it. The Canarese » has 
been rendered by |, g—equivalent to by |, a9 
by f, arf by 1, U by r, and the second form by r. 
There is a diffienlty connected with the date, 
Finding that Migh S'uddha 5th, &. 888, fell on 
Wednesday, I submitted the question to Prof. Keru 
Lakshman Chatre. He finds the day to fall on 
4 Wednesday—Budhavira or Saumyavéra, Nak- 
shatra—Uttara Bhdidrapada,” and considers that 
the engraver, being careless, has written @fq for 
aq.” Nakshatra Svati never falls near Sth Migh 
Buddha, but the astrologer consulted, he thinks, 
may have carelessly taken Magh vadha, and given 


for 5. 383. 

BADAREOUPFE, mentioned in tho last line of 
the second plate, appears on Rennell’s map as 
or Vadanacoopum, and in the Gist 
sheet of the Gt. Trigonometrical Survey maps os. 
cupa,"in N, Lat. 11° 59, E. Long. 76* 56’. 
It is therefore 18 geographical miles S, W. from 

the old cspital of Talakid on the Kaveri—J. B. 


Il. TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Br B. LEWIS RICE, EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, MAISUER 
[L.} Svasti jitam bhagavati gata-ghana-gaganibhena Padmanabhena Srimad-jibnaviya [ka] 
Jimali-vyomivabhasana-bhiskarah sva-khadgay ka-prahira-khandita-mahi-sili-stambha-labdha-bala 
parikramodéraporigaya - vidiranopalabdha - brana - vibbishana - vibbishita Kanviyana- 
88 gotrasya drim4 nKofigani mahadhirdja| tatputra pituranvigata-gupa-yukto vi- 
dyi dvineya-vi hita-vrittah samyak-prajapajana-miitridhigata-rajyitprayojana vidvat-ka 
¥i-kitichana-ni kashopala-bhite niti-sistrasya waktri-payoktri-kusalasya dattaka-sitra 
vritti-rpranetai ériminMadhava-mahadhiréja| tatputra pitri-paitamaha guna-yukto vaneka- 
chaturddanta-yudhdhavApti-chaturudadhi-salila-svidita-yasaérimad Hari Varmma mahidhirijal ta- 
tputra | dyija gura devatirpijana-paro nirayana charapinuddhata Srimad-Vishnu-Gopa-ma- 
[1L.] hadhirdj ajtasya putraj Tyiyambhaka-charayitibhoraha-rijar-pavittrikpitottamatiga sva-bhuja- 
bala-parikrama-kriyi-kpita-rijya kaliyoge-bals-patkarasanaa-vrishoddbaraps-nitya-sannaddls itt- 


va-mahadhirdja| tasya putral frimad Kadamba-kula-gagana-gabhastimitina Krishps Varmma-ma- 
hadhirajasya-priya-bhigineyo vidyd-vineyatisaya-paripGritintaritma niravagraha prathana-sau- 
ryya yidvasn- _prathama-ganya ériminK ofigani mahadhir&é ja Avinita-nimadheya-Dattasya 
desiga-pauan Kondakundinvaya-Gupachandra-Bhatira-sishyasya A bhapandi-Bhatara tasya sishyasya 
ilab i i-Bhatira-sishyasya Gunapandi-Bhatira-sishyasya Vanda- 
Silabhaura-Bhatara-sishyasya Jandgandi-Bhatara-sishyasya Gugap necep eae 
siti uttarasya trayo satasya saivatsarasya Magha-misaii éomaviirad svati nakshatra soddha oer 
leinertiplion wan alee pe by Prot. Bhandackar but as be was doubtful about the Kanarese portion of it, I 
Pines air Mr. eee condenting i ten Devandgari into Roman character.—J. B. 
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varsha prithuvi vallabha mantri Talavana nagara drivijaya jinilakke Panaidu OU sahadra Edeniidu 
saptari madhye Badapeguppe nima Avinita mahidhiraja bhadattona padiye droda fira- 


[IIT] ‘ko]pannikkopdagaigeyadn ambalimappad Talavanapurado| tala vittiyaman vogari geleyo]pa- 

nnikkondugadé Pirikereyo)ai rijaminah anumodana pannikkopdagah manoharad dattah Badageguppe- 

grimasya simintarai piirbbasyaidisi ketjige moradié Gajaseleye Karivalliya kottagara Ba- 

daneguppeya trisandhiya satti koralu fgneyadinante banduka gapi tatakai puns dakshinasyin 

disi bahu énu hiye balkani vpikshame pana padchima mukhade sanda bahumiiliks pantiye puna Ba- 
dapeguppeya kot{agara multagiya trisandhiya kole Chandigile puna nairatyadesandu kathaka vpiksha 

me puna paschimasyin disi pelduldelypikshame sinteretiya vata vrikshame puna tore Meat ut- 

mukha- 

de sanda bahumilika pantiye jamba padiya tatakame puna vayavyade galechiiicha ieee 
p= 

guppeya multagiya Koleyaniira Dasanira trisandhiya neggila gumbe nidavejuiige puna Gajasele- 

ya grima uttara disi kiyga moradié |) iledu keibareye puna pirbba mukhade sanda bahumdlika pa- 
[1V.] ntiye puna kadapaltigila yata vpikshame puna isinade Badaneguppeya Disaniira pofmada 

trisandhiya 

tatakame kodigaddi chificha yrikshame keitarambina dineit pirbbade kiditta re tasya 


Gafiga rijakula sakalisthiyike porosha Perbbakkavana Marngareya sendrika Garijenida nirggunta 


maniya 
Garey Nandila sinbilddapa bhyityaya”ldesa saksht Tagaddra kulagovara Ganigantira tagadara Algo- 
dete nandakarui U mmatira beljararuh Ajageyarun Badapeguppeya Bellurara deggiviyaran | 
evadatia paradattah eva yo haretha vasundharah Bhashtit varsha-sahasrapivish layin jayate krimil vo 
subhi vasndha bhu kta rajabhis Sakarajabhi yasya yasya yadi bhimi tasya tasya taeda palan | deva 
evantu vishan ghora) na vishad visham uchyatevishamekikinad honti devasva putra-pautrikan| simi- 








noyanh dha 
roma hetui npipinid kale kile pilanfyo bhavadbhi sarbbainetiy bhigina pittivendrs bhiyo bhéyo 
yachate Ramabhadra | Visva-Karmma tikhitai, 
Tranalation, 


Mar it be well. Sueeess through the ador- 
able Padmandsha* resembling (in colour) the 
cloudless sky. A sun illumining the clear firma- 
ment of the Jahnavf racet distinguished for the 
strength and valour attested by the great pillar 


of stone divided with a single stroke of his | 


eword, adorned with the ornament of the wound 
received in cutting down the hosts of his enemies, 
wos Kongapi Mahadhiraji, of the 
Kapvdyanasa gotra. His son, inherit- 
ing all the qualities of his father, possessing 
character for learning and modesty, having ob- 
tained the honours of the kingdom only through 


his excellent government of his subjects, a | 


touchstone for (testing) gold, the learned, and 
poeta, skilled both in expounding and prac- 
tising political science, the donor of lands to the 
Dattaka line,t was Midhava Mahadhiraja, 


at 
* Vishon, 
+ Jihnari Kole: The same as Ganga Kuls or Vanes. 





His son, possessed of all the qualities inherited 
from his father and grandfather, having enter- 
ed into war with many elephants (so that) 
his fame had tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, wis Hari Varmma Mahiad hiraja, 
His son, devoted to the worship of Brahmans, 
gurus and gods, having humbled himself at the 
feet of Niriyaga,§ was Vishnu Gopa 
Mahddhiraja, His son, with a head puri- 
fied by the pollen from the lotuses—the feet of 
Triyambaka,) having by personal strength and 
valour obtained his kingdom, daily eager to 
extricate merit from the thick mire of the Kali 
Yuga, in which it had perished, was Madhav a 


~MahadhirAja. His son, the beloved sister's 


sonof Krishna Varmma Mahadhirija, 
who was the sun to the firmament of the auspi- 


cious Kadamba race, having a mind illuminated 


a 
¢ May also be rendered ‘the agthor of a treatizve on the 
law of adoption," § Viehou. {Siva 
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siti Glare Gt Dicer la cbsdiale, of be 
domitable bravery in war, reckoned the first of 
the learned, was Kongapi Mahadhiraja 


To Vandanandi Bhatira, the disciple of Gu- | 


panandi Bhatira, who was the disciple of Jané- 

nandi Bhatéira, who was the disciple of Silabha- 

dra Bhatira, who was the disciple of Abhananda 
Bhatara, who was the disciple of Gupachandra 
Bhatira, of the Kondakunda race," the line of 
gurus to the Datta named Avinita;} in the year 
$88,¢ the month Monday, the nakshatra 
being Svati,§ the fifth day of the bright fort- 
night. (The village) named Budaneguppe, 
situated in the middle of the seven of Edenid in 
the............thousand of Pinid, having been 
obtained by Avanita Mahadhirija Bhadatta, 
minister of the sovereign of all the continents,j 
conqueror of the city of Talavana,¥ for war 
on the Jains.** (He) plundering and taking pos- 
session of the six associated villages, obtaining by 
friendship (or flattery) Uyambalift and the town 
lands of the city of Talavana, procuring the enjoy- 
ment of royal rights in Pirikere—presented the 
charming (¥illage).tt The boundariesof the village 
of Badaneguppe :—east, ared stone, Gajasele, 

the «akti post at the junction of the three paths 

of the Karivalli rest-house and Badaneguppe : 

south east, o bank covered with the bandhuka :§§ 

again to the south, a thicket of milk-hedge,|j] o 
balkani tree: again to the west, a line of many 


medical plants,¥% then the pond at the junction | 


of the three paths of the Badaneguppe rest- 
house and Chandigila: again south west, a 
clearing-nut tree*: again to the west, a 
[ peduldel ] tree, o[sintareti] banyan tree, thence 
the bed of the stream: again to the north, a 
line of many medical plants, and a bank covered 
with the rose-applet: again north west, the 
temple tamarind tree, the group of neggilut at 
the junction of the three paths of the Badane- 


guppe [maltagi] Koleyanira and Dasandru,§ | 


(niduvelanga ]: thence the hill which protects the 

north of the village of Gajasele and the descent 
to the large stone; again east, a line of many 
= Konfakundiavays 

ae utharasya trayo mets salasya samVatenrasya, 
sie ifige Soxrtis Kage (Kan, ) 


= fae 2 


if Or aba Lf is a village a few miles south of 
Ania ats twee me 
& 








medical plants, then « [kadapaltogila] banyan 
tree: again north east, the bank at the junction 
of the three paths of Badaneguppe and-Disaniirn 
{polmada], the [kodigatti] tamarind tree, and 
so the mound of er which joins the 


Kavana, the 
man who isa friend in all things to the line of 
the Ganga rijas|| Maru Gereya Sendrika, 
Ganjenid Nirggunta{ Mayiya, Gufeya, ser- 
vants**® of Nandila Simbdladapa. 

Country witn: :—Tagadirntt Kulugora, 
Ganigantira Tagada, §§ Nandaka, Um- 
matéru}| Bellura Ajageya Badaneguppe Beljura 
Deggiviya. (Signature (7) of three letters.) 

Whoso by violence takes away Innd presented 
by himself or by another shall be born a worm 
in ordare for sixty thousand years. The earth 
has been enjoyed by Sagara and other kings. 
According to their(gifts of) land so was their 
reward. Poison is no poison, the property of 


the gods that is the real poison, For poison 


kills a single man, but a gift to the pods (if 
usurped) destroys sons and descendants. Merit 
isa common bridge for kings. This from age 
to age deserves your support, O kings of the 
earth. Thus does Ramabhadra beseech the 
kings who come after him.—Written by Visva 
Karmma, 


_— 


Ill.—REMARKS ON THE MERKARA 
COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
Br Paor, RAMERISHNA eee BHANDAREAR, 


Tae genealogy of the kings of Chera aos 
given in the grant is :— 
1, Kongani I. 

L2. Madhava I. 

L3. Hari Varmma, 
L4. Vishou Gopa. 
Lé, Madhava I, 
Lé. Kongapi I. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 
15th given by Prof. Dowson from the Tamil 

fpr nt 

Jamis. 


Small caltrops. 
ete yt Sa to the north of Badaneguppe. 
Re OTS the village ser- 
+ Dera 
tt Tagaduru, a village N. W. of Badaneguppe. 


Algeda, a village near Badaneguppe. 
Ununatare, a village N. of Badaneguppe. 
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chronicle in the Mackenzie collection, But the 


fifth in the above list is represented in the 
chronicle as Vishyo Gopa's adopted son, and a 
very short tenure is assigned to-him, for he had 
to give place to Krishoa Varmma, a son. after- 
wards born to Vishpu Gopa, This Krishna 
Varmma and the next king Dindikira, son of 
Kulati Raya of the family of Vishnu Gopa, are 
not given in the grant. The sixth king Kongapi 
is placed after Dindikiira in the Tamil chronicle, 


and is mentioned as the son of Kyishya Varmma's — 
younger sister. As his relationship with any | 


other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to 
be understood that the Krishna Varmma here 
meant is the one who is represented in the list 
a5 the son of Vishnu Gopa. But in the grant 
before us he is mentioned as the son of Madhava, 
represented in the chronicle as the adopted son 
of Vishgu Gopa, and the Krishpa Varmma whose 
nephew he was, is spoken of distinctly as “ the 
stn in the sky of the prosperous race of the 
Kadambas.” In this place therefore the grant 
gives us information, while the chronicle as ap- 
pears from the abstract is silent, 


The date of the grant is 389. What «ra is | stract must therefore be considered to be an 


meant we do not know. The dates inthe chro- 
nicle are in the Saka wra, from which it ap- 
pears likely that this is also to be referred to 
that wra. If so the date is 466 A.D. Krishna 
Varmma of the Kadamba race is very likely the 


* Lassen (Alterthumstunde, IT. p. 1017-18), says: * With 
reference to the chron it mmat remarks 








a Ag net lager ge 
found a well a i re of the 
kings whose acts he deseri og to the dates 


of hisland-grante Malladevs, the tw 
Chora, in the years azs and 
Vikramadeva L, in the yearl74. These dates five a 
total rule of more than seven bu aod twenty years for 
tweoty-two princes,—for these dates cannot be regarded as 
the first and Last of 
Hence each sovereign would have ruled on an ar 
about thirty-three years, a serytatceany ations | seems in- 
becouse the utmost average length of t reigna 
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the reigns of the two kings. | that 


(Dec. 6, 1872, 


second in Mr. Elliot's list; since there is no 
other of that name in the list, His date also 
is thus fixed by this grant to be 466 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Mr, Elliot assigns to the pre- 


| decessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Saka, 


scanty that very little faith can be placed in 
the date. 


king : 
7 i IL. is represented to have taken place 
in 461 Saka. The four kings then ' uw with 
Kongani IT, reigned according to the chronicle 
for 173 years, i.¢. each reign lasted for 48 years, 
which is very improbable, since each of them was 
his predecessor's son, But if 988, the date given 
in the grant be taken, the duration would be at 
least 73 years, which would give 18 years to cach 
king. The first date in Prof. Dowson's ab- 


error, while the second may be depended on, 
The Professor considers all the dates to be too 
early and proposes new ones. But Prof. Lassen 
inclines to defend the chronology of the chro- 
nicle,* which is supported by this grant. 





wasthe Pandya king Vaneasekara, who i 
rei d cen pen 


in the seeon tury [eee Wilson, Jowr. R As. Soe., 

Vol, TIL, p. 215]. | considered it therefore to fol-. 
low a different courve and to support the traditional 

ae being upon the whole co My reasona for this 

are a8 follows :—(H the Bellila kings it already been 

tae partes cee A het 4 

oO 60 arernge so a 

miasible in tte uesae 


somewhat longer duration a 

Secondly, it mast be remarked tas it is true that 
Chera princes only two (the 12th and 14th) 
reigns, and two others (the Lith and 27th) abd 
throne, but one (the Sth) reigned fifty-one years 
(the 23nd) was tho preat grandson of bis 
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A BENGALI SONG. 


THE LADY AND THE DOVE: 
A BENGALI SONG, COMPOSED BY A HINDU FEMALE. 
TrassiaTep tsto Exouisn Verse, 
Br Eey. J, MURRAY MITCHELL, LLD., CALCUTTA. 


Fewate edocation has now made such pro- 
gress in Bengal, that the writings of women 
both in prose and verse are beginning to appear 
not unfrequently in print. A very interesting 
collection of female compositions was given to 
the public a few months ago by the adjudicators 
of the Hare Prize Fund—the fund having for 
its special object the production of works in 
Bengali fitted for the instruction of women. 
The adjudicators sem to have made a very good 


selection of papers written not only for, but by, | 
women, The volume extends to 267 pages, | 


and it is interesting throughout, 

I have selected for translation the piece 
which, on the whole, appeara to me the most 
spirited in the book. If I do not over-estimate 
its merits, it is possessed ofmuch life and colour. 


It is said to have been composed by a lady of — 


Dhaka (Dacca). 
I am far from thinking the rendering of verse 
into verve an easy task—lI almost assent to the 


dictum of Voltaire, Les poctes ne se tradutsent | 


lf, then, any of my readers maintain that 
my lines but poorly represent the vivacity of 
the original, I certainly shall not dissent from 


the judgment. In one thing I hope I have | 


succeeded—I mean, in reproducing the tone of 
the Bengali, The poem is sad thronghout; and 
the sadness deepens as the strain proceeds. I 
have done my best to make the version a fnith- 
ful echo of the plaintive note of the unhappy 
Hindu woman. 

The measure in the original is Trochaic; the 
first two lines of each stanza are octo-syllabic, 
the lost two decasyllabic. I have also used 
Trochaic metre ; each line containing seven 
syllables. 

The original has double (generally called 
female) rhymes always; bot I do not possess 
a sufficient mastery over our somewhat intract- 
able language to imitate the poctess in this 


I give the original in Roman character, with 
the hope of attracting a mach larger number of 
readers than would attempt Bengali letters. 


The relation between Bengali and most of the | 


dialects of Northern India is. such that no person 
who has a good knowledge of ong of these will 
find serious difficulty with the lady's composition, 


Hardly anything as yet has been done towards 
| the use of Romanized Bengali; aud several ques- 
| tions in orthography thus remain undetermined. 
Initial y in Bengali sounds like j in Sanskrit; 
and [ have written it j, though with hesitation. 
Kesh sounds Ain Bengali; but I have not had 
courage to throw ont the s, For the most part 
vw sounds like 4; and I have so given it, as 
‘subarga’ forsuvarna. But when the word occurs 
in the contracted form ‘svarga,' I have not 
dared to write ‘sbarna,” the Bengali pronuncia- 
tion—though corrupt enough—having then no 
sound of 4 in it, 


Pa'trra Karoron'n Pratt. 
Bala ogo kapotini 
Kena eta bishadint 
Heritechi balago tomaya 
Prakésiya bala nai Amaya. 
Eta dohkhi kona dohkhe 
Achha : sadé adhomukhe 
Netranira kara sambarans 
Sudhdo aimaya bibarana, 
Subarna sikala pade 
Sada ichha uchchapade 
Suabarna pifijare abasthana 
Itheo ki bhole nf go prina? 
Tomira zantosha tare 
Apirbba kotarapure 
Rahiyachhe khabira sakala 
Tabe tumi kena go chafichala? 


Tatei ba kata sukhodaya 
Bala more haiye sadaya. 
Suna go kapotapriye 

Balite bidare hiye 

Amio go pifijaravasinf. 

Kiba sukhe bafiche svechchdhini. 
Achha tumi je sukhete 
Svarpamaya pifijarete 

Tumi kena hao go bimukha? 
Na deya gafijana keha 
Dasitva bhara na baha 
Annajale nahika abbiba. 
Tabe kena bhiba nina bhiba 
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Chhile jabe svechchadhini 
Bhrami bane ekakini 
Kata sukha labhichbile taya ! 


Ki duhiche ba achha go hethaya! 


Beraite nina bana 
Sakha kari arohana 

Kata kashte japichha jamini! 
Eta sukhe achha bishddini? 


Bajhhilama etakshane 

Taba bhabs daradane 
Tomarai bujbhiyachhs séra 
Nahi baha adhinataé bhira, 
Suna ogo bihaginf 

Mora ati abhagint 
Antahpura piijaranivisi 
Achhi sada adhinera dist. 
Chiradina ekamata 

Hitabite jnanal 

Judna dharmme diye bisarjjana 
Eks bhibe karichhi japana, 
Tumi nao chiradisi 
Kichhu dina tare asi 
Heritechha duhkhera bayana, 
Habe punah dohkha abasins. 


Hiyare modera duhkha 
Balile bidare buka 

Era cheye pakhi jadi hai 
Tabu bujhhi manasukhe rai. 


Dhanysa ogo kapotini 
Minabinf hatamani 

Haye ichhe dekhe taba sukha 
Tai dhake ghomatite mukha. 
Ki baliba bidhatare ? 

Balite prana bidare. 

Mora bujhhi taba kany4 nai 
Tai sad4& eta dubkha sai, 


Na haiye dbarmmadhini 
Achhi sad4 paridbini 

Sada thiki kritsa dasi priya. 
Ei kihe taba sbhipriya? 


Pai kata marmma byatha 
Tath4pi na bali katha. 

Sadi mukha dhaki ghomataya, 
Ei kihe taba abhiprfya ? 
Haye desdchara dist 

Ajn4na salile bhasi 

Ktilama e durlabha kéya, 

Ei kihe taba abhipriya? 


Translation 
To a Tae Dove. 

1 Pretty dove, oh tell me now, 
Why 80 sorrowful art thou ? 
As I stand and look at thee, 
All thy case explain to me. 


2 Sure, thou hast some secret 
When I see thee drooping so ; 
Speak, my bird,—and dry thy tears— 
All thy troubles, all thy fears. 


3 On thy foot a chain of gold, 
Thou thy perch on high dost hold,— 
And in golden cage dost dwell ; 
Should not that content thee well ? 


4 For thy comfort, all around, 
See what pretty cups abound, 
Which all dainty morsels fill ! 
Yet thy heart is heavy still. 


5 Say, when thou abroad didst fare, 
Pecking, picking, here and there, 
Was thy life a life of bliss ? 

Do, kind birdie, answer this! 


6 Nay, my cherished darling, nay, 
Hear what else I sadly say,— 
I too am encaged like thee— 
(Blessed, doubtless, are the free.) 


7 But the solace that is thine 
In that golden cage so fine, 
Never comes to such as I ; 
Why then pines my darling, why ? 


8 Words ungentle vex not thee, 
Nor great load of slavery ; 
Every want at once supplied — 
Why art thou not satisfied ? 


9 And when thou at liberty 
Flitting wert from tree to tree, 
Was thy happiness so great ? 
And so wretched now thy state ? 


10 Wandering ever, ill at ease, 
Perching but on forest trees, 
Lonely was thy life and sad :— 
Surely, now thou might’st be glad ! 


11 Bat I can discover now— 
As I watch thy 
Seest the truth, that this can be 
Hardly called captivity, 
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12 Listen then to what I say,— 
Think how miserable they, 
Captives in Genana drear, 
Lowest thralls, and crashed by fear, 


13 Still the same, we irag along, 
Ignorant of right and wrong, 
Knowledge and religion, none ! 
Life a dreary monot ne! 


14 Thou art not a slave always; 

Thou but comest a few days, 
_ Just to look on misery ; 

Then away thy sorrows fice, 

15 But the heart will die, before 
Half our trials it count o'er ; 
Oh were I a dove like thee, 
Then, methinks, I'd blessed be ! 


16 Bird! thy happier lot to see 
Makes o woman envy thee ; 


A PERSIAN MAP OF THE WORLD. 





‘Filled with shatne:ahe hides her face, 
So to cover her disgrace, 


17 Shall T speak to God on high? 
Bat [ tremble as I try ! 
We are not Tay daughters, sure, 
‘Who must woes like these endure! 


18 All untrained in truth, the soul— 
Swayed alone by harsh control— 
‘On, like purchased slaves, we go : 
Ah! dost Taov then mean it so? 


19 Still, although the heart is broken, 
Must the pang remain unspoken : 
Veil the face, and hide the woe [ 
Ah! dost Tuo then mean it so? 


20 Wretched eustom's helpless slaves— 
Whelmed in superstition's waves — 
Thus our precious life doth go : 
Ab! dost Taov then mean it so? 


PAC-SIMILE OF A PERSIAN MAP OF THE WORLD, WITH AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION, 
Br EDWARD REHATSEK, M.C.E. 


Ix ancient times our globe was divided into vari- 
ous portions, and as early asthe Vendidad, (Fargard 
XIX. 43.) “The earth consisting of seven K ¢ 4 h- 
wars” iinentioned, These divisions the Grecks 
named climates (from ‘klima' inclination) the number 


of which was also considered by them to amount . 


toseven. Muhammadan writera do not agree on 


the breadth of the climates. Zakryah Quazviny in | 
hia Ajdyb-wlbuldan or “Wonders of countries" | 


assumes every climate to be 235 Farsakhs broad ; 
making 1 forsakh = 12000 cubits, 1 cubit = 24 
fingers, 1 finger —=7 barley-grains, whilst other 
writers agree with occidental geographers in sasum- 
ing exactly half an hour's difference of time between 
each climate. The number of climates has gradu- 
ally been so much increased, that we have at present 


24 horary and six meusual climates on each side of | 


the equator. Inthe absence of more accurate means 
to ascertain the Latitude of a place, it was sufficient 
to know its longest day, to tell immediately to what 
climate it belonged. Thus for instance, supposing 


the longest day of a town to be 15 hours, and sub- | 


tracting 12 from this number, we have three hours, 
and as the difference between each climate is 30 
minutes, the town will be situated in the 6th 
climate. 

‘The ancient geographers who believed only 
that portion of the earth to be inhabited which 
was known to themselves, were quite content- 
ed with seven climates; bat Ptolemy during the 
aécond century of our era added seven more, northern 


ones, and thus made the whole world to extend from 
the equator 64 degrees northwards and 20 southwards, 
according to our present reckoning. The suljoin- 
ed table shows the first 17 climates, with the breadth 
of each and also the degreea of geographical north- 
ern or southern Latitude answering to each :— 


: as 


Se&sssee#s st 


———— 





This Persian Map of the world (of which | 


have made a fac-simile, keeping everything ex- 


actly as it was drawn in the original, and trans- 


| Inting ooly the writing or transcribing it in Roman 


characters) was in a dilapidated state and is of no grent 
value except a8 acuricsity, since documents of this 
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kind sauik tis way to correct geographical Seti 
and must very soon disappear altogether; the only 
way of rescuing them from total oblivion is to 
insert them in some journal. The owner of it was 
a Muhammadan ‘from Junuer in the Bombay pre- 
sidency, but could give noclue ato who drew the msp 
and when, Maps of this kind remind us of our own 
ancient European geographical delinestions which 
were as crude as the present one, and contained 
analogous superstitious descriptions of unknown and 

It may be presumed that the draftsman was an 
Indian Musalman, becamse he has inserted in no 
other country so many names of towns and rivers as 
in India, but he hos strangely enongh omitted 
Caleutta and Madras; neither is any European 
country mentioned by name except 
Farang and Ris are only general denominations ; 
the former designating all Evropean, and the latter 
all the Slavonic nations; and it is only within the 
last few decades since the Eussian conquests in 
Asia that the name haa been applied to them 
specially. Rim design the | 
tines who are called By this name in all the Arabic 
books treating on the conquest of Syria, A. H. 12: 
now however it means Turkey. 

In this map the climates were intended to be equal 
according to Qazviny's sehome, but the execution is 
not very accurate; especially in the 4th climate, 
which is so convergent and narrowing towards 
the West as to catch the eye. Qazviny takes 
25 Faorsakhs to a degree and makes each climate 
235 Farsakha, i.e, 9-4 broad, or according to 


another reading 285, i.e, 114°. The climates of this | 


map begin at the equator, in which case according 
to the first reading it would extend to 65.8° N. Lat, 
and according to the 2d to 79-5, 

The representation of Africa—for that is evidently 
meant by Habsh or Abyssinia—is rather small, and 
its terruination does not fall even os far south os the 
equator; it is in the first climate, like the southern 
extremities of Arabian ond of India, All the other 
countries are just as much out of proportion as 
these, 

The mountains are coloured brown, and a belt of 
them equal in breadth to one climate, runs across 
the whole earth occuping a portion of the 4th and 
the 5th climate, due East and West. “And Ho 
hath thrown on the earth mountains firmly rooted, 
lest it'should move with you.” (Qurin xvi, 15.) 

The traditions about Alexander and his doings 
are endless and contradictdry, but all agree with 
the historical fact of his having founded Alexandria, 
Tn this map also the tower of Alexander, which may 
have been a lighthouse, (and is in other documents 
stated to have reflected in mirror, events which 
took place at distant places, such as Constantinople) 
ia laid down, but the extraordinary circumstance is 


ee DD 
* Canssin de Perceval (vol. triea indentify 
with fortifi- inas Gh eee ie Scere 


pide nag a Gms tae cay Eaxoun bi an ened ih 


added, that it fs built of Qaquh sone, and that 


everyone who looks at it dies laughing, laughing. 
This addition induces me to conclude that the 


» wepte 
ring in dictionaries, muat be considered to be only 
an cuomatopoeia or imitation of « natural sound, 
like cochinnation : hence the tower was built of the 
Ha-ha-ha atone, 

The word | does not occur in dictionaries, 
its sound is like that of Xalmack, but itis not possi- 
ble to translate it othersties than. by; “ stove” oF some 

| word to the context, 

Gog and Magog are two savage nations pot defined 
by traditions except in vague terma, they are said 
to be descendants of Japhet, the son of Noah ; also 
that the Gog are a Turkish and the Magog a Gilany 
tribe ; some say they were anthropophagi, and this 
sppenteabe from the statement onthe map, They 
are twice mentioned in the Goran, i.*. Sarah xviii 
ani xxi, It may also be observed thot the drafte- 
man hes omitted to insert the region of the Duval- 
Poy the timber-legged men, and of the Kelym-posh. 

the carpet-eared tribes, and other monstrous | 
which oceur in old Arabic and Persinn books, and 
may easily be recognized ag having been taken from 
Ktesia#, or his imitators and embellished, 

In the Qoran, Surah xviil., v. 91-96, the follow- 
ing words occur about Dhulqarnyn :. “ Aod he pro- 
secuted his journey [from south to north] until he 
came between the two mountains, beneath which he 
found a certain people, who could scarce understand 
what waa said. And they eaid,O Dhulqarnyn, verily 
Gog and Magog waste the land ; shall we therefore 
pay thee tribute on condition that thou build a ram- 
part between ua and them’? He answered. Tha 
{power] wherewith my Lord has strengthened me 
is better [than your tribute) : but assist me strenuows- 
ly and I will set strong wall between you and them. 
Bring me iron in large pieces, until I fill up the 
[space] between the two sides [of these mountains]. 
He said [to the workmen] blow [with your bellows] 
until it make [the iron red hot as] fire. He said 
[farther] bring me molten brosa that I may pour 
upon it. Wherefore [when this wall waa finished, 


| Gog and Magog) could not scale it, neitber could they 


dig through it. (Sale, p, 247), 

This Dbulgarnyn, i¢, two-horned ie by the com- 
mentators .said to be Alexander the Great: but at 
present scarcely any doubt can remain that the 
rampart® placed here and called the rampart of 
Gog and.Magog is the great wall of China, it was 
built sbout the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, and is still called wan-le-chang-ching, 
ten-thousand-li-long-wall, 

The state of ignition in which the | ap- 
pears on the map is in conformity with the verses of 
the Qoriin just quoted. 





Q b. des IL 79) makes Gog the 
fame as the mountain Ghef or Of, and the © ma 
in the great Conf. Hodwell's 


Dee. 6, 1672) 
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ON SOME KOCH WORDS IN-Mn, DAMANT'S ARTICLE on THE PALIS OF 
DINAJPUR. 
Br JOHN BEAMES, B.C.5., M.R.A.5., ac, 


T neo to offer the following solution of the 
curious phrase Audm dyao applied ¢3 stated in 
Mr. Damant's itteresting paper on the Koch 
tribes, to a ceremony observed by them to pro- 

The Koches (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression) are, as the writer justly observes, o 
non-Aryan tribe and belong to that section of 
the southern or sub-Himalayan Tibetans of 
which eo many scattered fragments are to be 
found on our northern frontier, Having been 
for four years Collector of Purneah,* I took 
much interest in this tribe who, together with 
the Mechis and Dhimals occupy many villages 
in the Kaliiganj Thana of that district. The 
best account of them is to be found im Brian 
Hodgson’s Aborigines of India, published by 
the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1847, and still 
procurable from the Society. Hodgson laments 
that he was unable to pick up many words of 
dona ide Koch, as that people have for some 
time past abandoned their original speech for 
Bengali, and accordingly in the long list extend- 
ing over 102 pages, which he gives of their voca- 


balary, hardly a word is to be found which is not — 


pure Bengali. It is well known however that 
some expressions of their ancient Tibetan dialect 
do ‘still survive among them, and Mr, Damant 
has I think been fortunate enough to pick up 
one of these. 

I was Jed to study Tibetan during a residence 
at Darjiling in 1865, when I made a tour into 
the heart of independent Sikhim, and sgain in 
1867, when as Collector of Champaran, I drew 
up a grammar of the Magar language, another 
of these semi-Tibetan dialects. ‘The principal 
peculiarity in the phonesis of Tibetan is that 
through the isolation into which the different 
tribes of its ancient race have fallen, owing to 
the rugged and difficult nature of the country 
which they inhabit, a great change has taken 

tga seg tenant oe it was the oldest 

‘those parte. 
see cnnenray Snetaee 


‘tT This ch in not to be pronounced like the sk in ‘ shall,’ 
aa two distinet sounds shed. 





place in the pronunciation, It was reduced to 
writing in a character which is correct repro- 
duction of the Sanskrit character of the period, 
by Buddhist emisearies from India in the 7th 
century. They expressed in writing all the 
sounds then in use, but a5 many of these sounds 
have dropped out of pronunciation since then, 
while the traditional method of spelling has re- 
mained unchanged, it follows that the written 
langeage contains many letters which are not 
used in speaking. There exist however rules by 
which it may be easily ascertained which letters 
are mute and which are to be pronounced. 

The first thing which led me‘to think of the 
possible Tibetan origin of these words Audm dyao 
was the m. In Tibetan ma is the sign of the 
feminine, and is added to verbs, participles and 
all other parts of speech in that monosyllabic 
language to denote that the thing or action is 
done by or refers to a female being or thing. 

I om disposed, if not absolutely certain, to 
refer these words to the following Tibetan origin. 
The word rgyug pronounced dyw means the act 
of running. When a final consonant in eastern 
Tibetan is rejected, the preceding word is often 
lengthened, we thus get dyo or dyau: shod,} 
pronounced in eastern Tibet tyud or hud, means 
first, ‘ open,’§ then ‘dissolute,"‘licentious,’ ‘loose,’ 
and ma is the feminine affix, The whole 
phrase then would roughly mean ‘the running 
of the licentious or dissolute women,’ an inter- 


. pretation which corresponds fairly enough to 


the state of the case. Of course in a rude and 
only semi-Tibetan dialect like Koch, and after 
the lapse of ages, we cannot expect to find all 
the signs of case and tense faithfully preserved, 
but Lthink the similarity is still sufficiently 
striking to carry conviction to most minds. It 
will be interesting if Mr. Damant can recover 
for us some more words of this hitherto lost 
dialect. 

§ This agrees with what Mr. Damant was told by the 
Palis, and it in possible that with them the original meaning 
‘open’ may have been used for ‘naked,’ so that the word 
might be rendered ‘naked women.’ 
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ARCH.ZOLOGY IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
Extracts from a Report by the late J. A.C. Bonwell, M.C.8. 
(' Proceedings of the Madras Government,’ 14th Dee. 1871.) 


We generally find that the conception of a divine 
being is associated, among most races, with the 
power of destruction, before men's minds ottain the 
idea of beneficence or wisdom. Hindus readily 
admit that the worship of Siva is. of much greater 
antiquity than the worsbip of Vishnu. And now 
we soe how the serpent is brought into the worship 
of Siva. One of liis great titles is Nigabhoshans, 
the snake-adorned one. The serpent, worshipped 
originally ag a fetish, becomes naturally and appro- 
priately, like the Greek idea of the snaky locks of 
the Gorgon, a symbol in the representation of Siva, 
the destroyer, With this power of adaptation, we 
can readily imagine how the religion of the Scy- 


aborigines in this country, the Dasyus, or whatever 
naine they went by ; and we see how the worship of 
the snake instead of ceasing became naturally an 
necessory and development of a more advanced 


system. 

In connection with this I may here mention the 
recent di 
in the Bapatla Taluk. There is o temple here 
dedicated to Siva under the designation of Bhimes’- 
varasvimi. Close to the temple there ore two very 
ancient sculptured stoncs. Upon one there is a 
large representation of the Naga, and on the other 
side of the same stone there is a male figurein what 
Iventure to call the ancient Scythic costume, the 
capand the tunic, On the second stone there 


another figure sculptured in the same costume in | 
the same style of art. Now, this serpent is to this | 


day an object of worship. It is painted with ver- 
milion and turmeric, and receives offerings of 
fruits and flowers ; but in regard to the Scythian 
figures even Hindu imagination is for once foiled, 
It is not often that the natives of this country are 
ata loss to give the name of some one of their 
gods to any piece of sculpture that may turn up ; 
but with regard to these figures the people confess 
utter ignorance, There they stand among their 
objects of weneration, but they do not worship 
them ; they do not know what they are. If we can 
really identify these figures with the Scythic period, 
the age of the cromlechs and tumuli, then we shall 
have gained animportant step." Thestyle in which 
these works are executed, thongh the stone used is 
very coarse, is considerably in advance of the mode 
of sculpture eniployed in many of the serpent stones, 

On the other hand, I have been informed by Mr, 
M. J. Walhouse, Civil and Session Judge of Manga- 
lor, that such, or somewhat similar stoves, abound 
in Kurg and all through Maisur, ond are called 
Kolle kullu, slaughter-stones, usually set up to 
commemorate the deaths in battle or by wild beasts 


* Mr. Boswell unfortunately sopted and advocated a 
very unsound bypothesi# respecting tuese remains, and it 


of a very interesting stone at Inkol | 





of some chief; sometimes to commemorate boun- 
daries or granta. There is one, he states, by the 
roadside within a mile of Mangalor, bearing a male 
and «a female figure, side by side, standing with 
crossed Joga, both with high caps and tunica which, 
he takes it, are nothing but the old Hinds or Polygar 
costumes coming down to recent times and exhibit- 
ed on numberless temples of known date. Offerings 
are made to some of these sculptured figures whose 
deeds are still remembered. We have here 7 
interesting subject of ethnological research. We 
know what the dress and appearance is of modern 


| Tartars, Inthe Amraysti sculptures, nearly 2,000 
thians was calculated to find acceptance with the | 


invariably in connection with horses, and then we 
have occasional allusion to the ewtu, Skuthoi, in 
ancient classical records that have come down to 
us. A careful and examination and com- 
parison of the contenta of the cairns and kistvaens 
all over the country will probably afford much wse- 
ful material from which to draw deductions as to 
the stage of civilization reached by that carly race, 
and the inflaence they exerted upon succeeding 
generations. But at present private individuals 
open these ancient tombe and ransack the contents 
in a most reckless manner. Curiosity satisfied, the 
few-articles found may be kept, or, more probably, 
are thrown away es useless, and no record is pre- 
served of the rewolt, If this state of things goes 
on, the remaining Seythic remains in the country 
will, in a few years, be entirely destroyed. I would 
strongly urge that Government issue orders for the 
protection of all such ancient remains and then Jet 
research be made by qualified persone under official 
authority, and let all that is found be brought to- 
Fether to one Indian Museum to be carefully pre- 
served, where those who take an interest in such 


| matters may be able to examine them, 


To return to the Krishna. In another Sivalayam, 
in the same village of Inkollu, there are built into 
the wall parts of a frieze, apparently taken from an 
older temple, representing animals, &e., with figures. 
There are portions of similar fricresto be seen ina 
choultry at Vinukonda and in a temple at Parchar 
in the Bapatla Taluk. This is what we find, indeed, 
in many of the old temples in the district. Stones 
have been used in their construction which are evi- 
dently the relics of more ancient buildings. 

I have briefly adverted to what I conceive to 
have been the order of seein Som 2 fee 
the Linga as ao symbol, up to the ic 
ideal embodiment of the tang symbolized i in Siva, 
the destroyer. The next stage seems to have been 
the adorations paid to the «akti as the symbol of 


Fitlebes mach of bis reasoning. Mr. Walbouss's views are 
well deserving of davelopment.—Ep, 
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with, Almighty power 
oh Gig iat whch coon 0, te of considerable 
antiquity, and the form represented is the same in 


re ranean dn four arme holding in each | 


ne aS a trident, and a chakra, 
soe ees have been turned out of the temples, 
They: are not regarded as the consorts of Vishnu 
and Siva, and the people call shen village 
and give them the names of Aukamma in one vil- 


portray 

prints. The circle is only about a foot in diameter ; 
on the side of the same stone are ie ee four 

standing figures in striking attitudes. people 
say these are Palnati Viralu, or Paloud heroes. The 
Viralu, I may remark in passing, have a temple 
dedicated to them at Karempudi in the Palnad. The 
hundred heroes are here represented each by “ smooth 
stones of the stream” well waterworn, and these are 
round the temple, There are also some 
iron hiea in the temple, There is an annoal 
festival held in November, which is very nuner- 


4 


ously attended. It is observed exclusively by the | 


lower order .of the people. Whether there is any 
connection really between these Viralu ond the 
sculptures at Bapatla, [ cantiot aay; but in the en- 
closure of a Sivalayam, dedicated to the title of 
Agastes’varasviimi, on the bank of the red tank at 
Guntur, there is a stone which has a striking resom- 
blance to the one at Bapatla. On the top are por- 
trayed two pairs of footprints, and on one side there 
are standing figures. The stone has been broken. 


stones with figurea which appear to belong to a pre- 
Brahmanic age. 

Connected with the worship of the rakfas, as the 
female personifications of creative power, fecundity, 
and fertility, we have the worship of Bhu Devi, the 


ieatenlnomatstts the idea of deity is still inti- 
mately associated with fear and dread, and so they 


bave taken the personifications of female energy, 





ikativakacs, med) Siaked \thdan Wnsbcosorte’ Ob tine 


| deitics, and invested then with all the attributes 


most calculated to and alarm, Such are 
Kali, Durga, and Bhavani in the north. Such are 
the village goddesses throughout Southern India. 
To nearly every village we find some special female 
divinity of the kind : a Poleramma, or Ankamma, 
or Gangdnamma. And if Brahmans and Vais'yos 

t Vaishnava ond Saiva shrines, the great bulk 
ot the lowest classes confine their religious exercises 
to the propitiation of evil in the offerings made at 
the temple of some local female divinity. 

It may not be ont of place to mention here an 
experience of my own, It will show how asancia- 
tiona gather, and also how the popular mind de- 
lights to aseociate the haman element with its rade 
conceptions Of a Supreme Power. In the village of 
Nandigama in the Krishna District, one early morn- 
ing I was visiting the temples as 1 often do, and 
looking for antiquities, when I came upon a new 
shed in a line with two othera. On inquiry I was 
informed that this waa a temple dedicated to a new 
village goddces named, I think, Poleramma. Iwas 


| further informed that she was, in fact, a raynt's wife 


who lately lived in the village, and was murdered 
by her husband. He waa tried for the offence, but 
was acquitted. The popular rustic mind at onee 
conceived the idea of adopting this unhappy woman 
as the personification of unsatiated vengeance. An 

wus made to represent ber, and in ber hands 
was placed a sword, and she was installed hence- 
forth aw the village goddess. Strange to any, an 
image of her husband, who is living to the present 
day inthe village, was added and placed by her 


j side. 


Perhaps the worship paid to the spirits of mor- 
dered or those who have left behind them 
an evil memory, is analogous to the belief in Eu- 
rope of ghosts haunting particular apots. It apprars 
a common notion among ol) nations in all ages, 
Mr. Walhouse, Judge of Mangalor, South Kanara, 
informa me that Bhuta worship is the really pre. 
valent cult in that district, and half the Bhutas are 
the spirits of murdered or notoriously evil-lived 
persons. It assomes the character of propitiatory 
worship. New village deities are thus continually 
springing up. Mr. Walhouse mentions a curious 
instance which came under his own cGbservation in 
Trichinapali. A moch dreaded daceit was killed, 
and “after hia death became a fashionable Bhut, and 
half the children born were named after him. 80, 
too, Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages, relates a Very curious 
illustration of the same sentiment. In some lonely 
wild spot of the Tinnevelli District there ia the 
grave of a European Officer. In life, he appears to 
have made himeelf obnoxious to the natives, and 
to have been greatly dreaded. Tothis date it is a 
custom to offer spirita and cigars upon his grave. 

But to retarn to the idea of serpent worship, and 
its connection with the several phases of religion in 
India :—To thia day the serpent may be still round 
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all over the country worshipped purely and simply 
aa a fetish among the lowest classes, as well a 
under the more refined personification of Nages'- 
varasvimi, For instance, there is a well at Dache- 
palli, it contains the best water in the place, but a 
cobra, it was discovered, frequented the-spot ; a 





temple was built over the well, and it was totally 


abandoned to the serpent divinity. In Saiviam, I 
have suggested that the serpent found a place aa a 
fitting symbol and adornment of the power of evil. 
But when the Aryans brought with them concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being ag invested with what 
we may call the powers of the serpent as- 
euned a new character. Conquered and subdued, 


it became the protective guardian of Vishnu, Over — 


Ina head is represented the seven-headed snake, 
Ani so again, inthe Aryan scheme of coemogony 
there is a remarkable scene represented—the Devatas 


and Rikshasae (the powera of good and evil) churn. | 
ing the ocean of milk with the grent serpent — 
Vasuki employed of a churn-string, This is 5 


scene continually represented in the most ancient 
sculptures of the district. Por instance, it is one of 
the scenes depicted on one of the stones dag up at 
Nizampatam, and used to form what is a mere recent 

It is found on Buddhist remaing at 
Amravati, and itis still sculptured on idol cars of 
quite recent construction. The mode of treatment 
is always the same; the Devates and Rakshasas aro 


always pulling different ways, the" contending | 


powers of good andevil, and a serpent is “a subject 
power—a mere instrument to give effect tothe pur. 
posea of the divine mind through the very opposing 
forces. He employs “ rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, fire and hail, snow and vapours, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word.” It is thus I apprehend that 
Buddhism borrowed the Aryan symbolization of the 
serpent as a protective power, The conquered 
enemy is made a captive alave, and efsployed to 
watch and guard; the serpent, as the emblem of 
evil to man, is subdued by Almighty power, and 
instead of receiving divine honours, servos simply 
to represent the fear and dread naturally associated 
in the human mind, with any idea of a divine 
being. It is possible also that the 


Now with regard to the Nagas: we find them to 
have been in existence in various parts of India, 
immediately prior to the Buddhist era. The dsh- 
gop at Amravati was erected by a Naga popula- 
as worshipping and doing homage to Buddhism : 
and Boddhe is represented as supported by the 
Niga's folds or shaded by his protecting hood, while 
the two systema seem to have coalesced so far that 
alternate reverence is paid to the relic casket, the 
ee and the five-beaded 





With regard to Buddhist remains, I world men- 
tion that I have come scrosa another colassal image 
of Buddha at Tenali. It is in the enclosure of a 
Sivalayam, dedicated to the name of Rimalinges’- 
varusvimi. This image is placed in the open air 
under some trees entirely neglected. The figure is 
in the usual sitting position, naked, protuberant 
lips, wooly hair, and pendant ears, This makes the 
third similar image I have met with in this district, 
the others being at Bejwida and Gudivada. The 
latter image has the Niiga overshading the head. 

I may mention here that a very interesting sculp- 
ture of a female figure has just been disinterred at 


| Bejwida in digging a channel. It is the'only in- 


stance I have met with in thia district of a female 
figure with wooly hair, thick lips, and long pendant 


ears, It ia loosely dressed from the loins down- 


many representations of the Niga type, as well as 
other eal varieties, A careful study of 


| ethnologi ) 
these might throw some light on the communica- 


tions between India and other countries in early 


T have already addressed Government with refer- 
ence tothe desirability of issuing instructions for 
the protection of the interesting Buddhist remains 
inthe Krishna district, as the Department Public 
Works have been making excavations at Bhatti- 
pralu and Gudivada I am informed, and using the 
old bricks for road materials and uther purpowes.® 
In the one ot Bhattipraly Tom told that Captain 
Vibart found a stone casket, inside of which was a 
oryetal vial with some eced-pearls, &c. The na- 
tives say that another bottle was broken in digging, 
which contained the secret of alchemy, the aub- 
stance capable of turning all other metals to gold. 
They also firmly believe these structures cover some 
hidden treasure, and from the fact of a five-headed 
Niga being discovered, this has been taken to fix 
the actual amount at five crores. It is very desir- 
able that whatever cxonvationa are to be made, they 
should be conducted under competent supervision, 
These remarkable structures have been ontirely 
covered ap and buried with a mass of earth, 


rently with these relics that time has spared. They 
are the evidences of a past age of civilization, 
When we have carefully disinterred them and 
portions of their architectural designs, we shall pro- 
bably find that-they are worthy of o better fate than 
to make district roada, 

There is only one other point to which I wish to 
allude. In writing in my former report of the 
Franagula Dibbala pear the coast at China Ganjam, 
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early Portuguese Settlement. It has been suggest- 
ed in an article in the Madras Mail, that they are 
more probably the remains of the early Venetian 
or Genoese traders, who penctrated to India by the 
country. I have heard of the discovery of old 


Italian coins in the district, which might throw 
some light on this matter. I have not, however, 
been able to trace any. Sir Walter Elliot, who waa 
& most successful collector of coins, may, perhaps, 
have been more fortunate, and may be in a position 
to afford some information that may sassist in. clear- 
ing this doubt. 


THREE MAISOR COPPER GRANTS. 
Memo. on Certain Copper Grants found during the Settlement of the Indms in the Malndd or Hiil-tracts 
of the Nagar Division, 


Durtso my investigation into the inima lo- 
eated in the Malnid talukas of the Nagar division, 
I had occasion to i 
the Agrahfrdirs of the villages of —I. Kuppagadde, 
Boraba Taluka; 2. Ganja, Anantapura Taluka; 3, 
Bhimanna Katté Maths of the Kévaledurga Taluka. 

It will be observed in tha translations of the 
grants for the Gauja and Koppagadde Agrahdras, 
which have been rendered by my Personal Assistant, 
that these grants are said to have been made during 
the great“ Sarpa Yaga,” or sacrifice of serpents, 
though the allusion to the solar eclipse is only made 
in the grant for the Ganja Agrahira. A copy of this 
grant was sent some years ago by Sir Mark-Cubbon 
to Colonel Ellis, who was then Political Agent at 
Bondelkhand. Colonel Ellis asserted that the solar 
eclipse alluded to in the grant was that of 1521 A.D. 
and drew the conclusion that the Janaméjaya 


alluded to must have been one of the Vijayanagar | 


kings. Colebrooke denounced this grant as a for- 
gery, and declared that the writing was modern, 
and that the errors in the composition betrayed groas 
ignorance. 


The grant of the Bhfmankatte Matha is dated | 
in the 83th year of the era of Yudhiahthira, who waa 


the eldest of the five brothers, the sons of Pundu by 
his wife Kuntior Puthd. This Matha is situated on 
the banks of the Tunga and takes its name from a 
Katte, or aniout, partly natural and partly composed 
of huge blocks of stone, which Bhima, another of the 
five sons of Pandu, is alleged to have hurled across the 
bed of the river so as toformthe dam. I have begun 
the translation of the legendary account of the origin 


of this Matha, but as pointed owt by Mr. Narasim-_ 
Madhs 


miyenger, the doctrine of Midhavachirya waa only 
Promulgated between 5 and 600 years ago, What- 
ever may be the origin of the Matha, the dam beara 
undoubted traces of the wondrous magnitude of the 
works of those days. 





Ron, Core, 
Gupt. of Indim Settlements, Mysore. 
5th Auguat, 1872. 
* Cont.Ind. Antig. pp. 186-7, + Vide ante p.850,—Ep, 


{ See Colebrooke, Essays, Vel. II. p. 285, —En, 


Inspect the copper grants held by | 





L TRANSLATION OF THE COPPER GRANT PRO- 
DUCED BY THE AGRAHARDARS OF KUPPAGADE, 
S0RABA TALUKA. 

Stoxa L—Jayatydvishkritam Vishnor, 
Varéham kshobhitérnavam : 
Dakshinonnata damshtrégra, 
Vishrinta bhovanam vapuhu, 

The body of Vishnu, incarnate in the form of a 
boar, onthe edge of whose lofty right tusk the 
ocean, exists in transcendent glory. 

Emperor Janaméjaya; the refuge of the whole 
universe ; the master of the earth ; the Mahdrija 


| of Rajas ; the arbiter of Ra&jas ; the great Mahdrdja ; 
| the master of Hastindpura, the Queen of cities ; the 
| bestower of widowhood oh the wives of the hostile 


princes of Aroha and Bhagadatta ; the sun of the 
lotus of the Pindava race; the skilful in warfare ; 
whose aun-like bow resembled the Kalinga serpent ; 
the single-handed hero ; the undaunted in battle; 
the slayer of ' Asvapatirdya’ and ‘ Disépata Gajapa- 
tira’; the emiter at the head of Narapatiraéya ; the 
terror of Simanta Mriga Chaimara, Konkana and 
the four quarters of the globe; the famous in 
Bharata Sistra,§ consisting of pure Silanga, Brah- 
ma, Vina, &c., sprung from the mouth of Brahma ; 
professor of many S‘istras, the celebrated professor 
of the three mantrdés (charma) of Korantaka Vydla 
Naga, &c., whose lotus-like feet are universally 
saluted ; the fire of the abodes of inimical dynas- 
ties ; the ever-bright; the son of others’ wives] ; 
the bearer of thi flag of the golden boar; the 
most refulgent in the circle of Réjas ; who is duly 
adorned ; the descendant of the blessed lunar-race; 
and the son of the emperor Parikshit was reigning at 
Hastinipura in the midst of happy and virtuous 
amusements. During an expedition of conquest, 


| at the confluence of the Tangabhadra and 1 
at the shrine of Hariharadéva, in the dark half of 


the month of Chaitra cf the year 111, on Monday 
combined with Bharani Nakshatra, Sankrinti and 


| Vyatipdta Nimitta, on the occasion of Sarpa Yiga 





{Tra of an pani 
{ Astronomical symbols, 


j Chaste, 
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(serpent sacrifice) when the pirndhati or the rite | 


of consummation was being performed, in the midst 
of 2.000 Brahmans, the Emperor granted in dua 
form, as an offering of blessing to Brahmans, of 
whom the principal were Madhava Psttavardhana 
of Atréyagétra- of Karnataka race ; Senkara 
ghalisarn of Visishtagétra of the eame race ; Yog- 
is'vara Pattavardhanarn of S'ri vatsegétrs,and Viehou 
Dikshita, of Visvimit of the asid race; the 
village of Pushpagaddé, situated in the tides of 
Kampanaya Nadu, Yeppattu and Banavési Sahasra, 

with the nine subordinate villages of Bam- 
mahalli, Nittskki, Nech4, Korakédi, Amangaddé, 


Kodalikere, Gendana kulavalli, and Kanundéya-~ 


halli, inclusive of the items of revenue comprehend- 
ed by the terms Chakravarti mechi, are es 
Pasiya, Chatra Sukhdsana, napoli 
danda khandana, and Ashtabhdéga téjassim 

The boundaries thereof are - On the nocth-oask, 
ansla at which the limits of Pushpagaddé, Hiya 
and Kantapura villages converge. tro tha scuth ot 
the above, a watercourse near which the bound- 
aries of P and Hiya meet. Sonth of 
the above, the bend of a stream at which the limits 
of Poshpagaddé, Hiya and Vuddaré meet. To the 
south of the above, the boundaries of Push 
and Vuddaré terminate mear a feeder. 
south-east, a hollow at which the boundaries of 


Kadaligé, Pushpagaddé and Voddaré converge. | 


To the west of the above, Mathiya kola or pond, ao 
called, wear the boundaries of Kattaligé and Push- 
pagaddé, To the west of the above, Biliya kola 
or pond, #0 called, where the boundaries of Poshpa- 
gaddé, Kadaligé and Tavanidhi meet. To the west 
of the above, the boundaries of Tavanidhi and 
Pushpagaddé meet, ata place called Lavadakattn, 
To the south-west, the limits of Pushpagaddd, 
Tavanidhi and Tekkéira meet at a rising called 
Moliya Maradi. To the north of the above, a turn 
of anala, at which the boundaries of Pushpagad- 
dé and Tekkdru terminate. To the north of the 
above, Magéru or mark, so called, defining the bound- 
aries of Pashpagadd4é, Tekkdru and Kolaga. To 
the north of the above, Vayanguddé marking the 
limits of Poshpagaddé and Kolaga, Tothe north- 
weet,a water course, where the limits of Pushpagaddé, 
Kolaga and Bastiru meet. To the east of the above, 

a water-couree marking the boundaries of Poshpa- 
gaddé, and Basim. To the east of the above, 
Paligolla at which the boupdaries of Poshpagaddé, 
Basiru and Tanaguppé terminate. To the east, » 
bend ofa nala, marking the limits of Pushpagaddé 
and Tanaguppé. To the east, a stream, marking 
the boundaries of Pushpagaddé, and Tanaguppé, 


as also the boundary of Kantapura. The bound-— 


aries. from the east to ~the north-cast are complete. 
IL.—Siminyoyam dharmasetur nripéndm 
Kalé kalé pélaniyo bhavadbhihi : 
Barvanetan bhévinah pdirthivéndrin. 
Bhiyobhdyo yachate Rimachandraha, 


To the | 





Heshachnddis agit and again entreats all future 
kings and rulers. © This (grant) which is a bridge 
of charity common to all rulers, should be protected 
from time to time by you." 

ILL.—Svadattam a oe 

Yéhareta vasandhardm ; 
Shashtir vared sahasrini. 
Vishtdyém jayaté krimihi. 

Whosoever usurps (or takes away) land, which 
has been granted either by himself or others, will 
be born a worm in husian offal, (and will suffer 
there) for siaty thousand years. 

_IV.—Bramhasratvam yvisham ghéram, 

Navisham Vishamuchynte : 
Vishamekdkinam hanti. 
eeeesthet enue dn te: 

Brahman’s property is a virulent poison, and 
poison is not called poison, (becanse) poison kills 


a single person, but Brahman’s property slays the 
| whole race, inclusive of the sons and grandsons. — 


Note by the Translator, 


Kuppagadé is an Agrahdra about. 8 miles from 
Soraba, and situated in that taluka, It is called 
Pushpagaddé in the grant, ‘The present oconpanta. 
do not seem to be lineally descended from the ori- 
ginal grantees, as their respective gotrds are differ. 
ent, The village, though styled Agrabdra, was to all 
intents and purposes Sarkér, but the result of the 
settlement will restore to it the statua of an aliena- 
ted village, The boundaries described in the 


‘s'haanam are not, witha few exceptions, identifiable. 


The grant is engrossed on three sheets of copper, 
protected hy two more, one underneath and the other 
on the top, the whole clasped together by a massive 
ring of the same metal impressed with the seal of a 
boar atthe point of soldering. The last sheet of 
the writing is broken towards the right-hand side, 
thereby rendering some of the ‘e’lokas’ at the end 
unreadable, . 

The characters of the s’asanam are said to be 
‘Nandi Nigara,’ and resemble those of the modern 
‘Balaband," although there are several differences, | 
which mark the writing in the viisanam as 4 Sepa- 
rate dialect. The Sanskgjt portion of the composition 
is not very creditable to the original composers, and 
abounds with inaccuracies. In the translation, they 
have been as far aa possible rectified in the 's'lokas’ 
at the commencement and termination. The Kana- 
reas words used in the body of the grant do not 
impress one with its alleged antiquity when com- 
pared with those to be met within old stone in- 
scriptions, whose genuineness is guaranteed by their 
not being portable. 

At the commencement, in reciting the titles of 
Janaméjaya, the words (chacha pula chécha puta) 
are inserted. It is not known to what they refer, 
and what is their meaning. 

Certain eminent astrologers, who have been con- 


sulted on the subject, doubt the truth of the astro- 
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soeaical ooesbénations said to have ecourred on the | to the nmaber of Se aoe 
day of the grant.,..The year of the grantis denoted i 







Sanskrit 
true, 4861 years old, being executed in the year 
111 of the Kaliyaga, or 2990 years B.C. Janamo- 
jaya flourished at the commencement of the Kali 
age. It is mentioned however, im a samnad con- 
firming the village issoed by Chenoammaji a female 


occupant of the gadiof Nagar in 1743, A. D. 
W. N. NawasimMrrencanr. 
 Anantapura, Ind January 1872. 
IL TRANSLATION OF THE 
BELONGING TO THE GAUJA AGEA'HARA, 
ANANTAPURA TALUKA. 


Sc. 1.—Jayatydvishkritam Vishno véréhamkshé-: 


bhitérnavam. 
Dakshinénnata damehtrigra vishrinta bhuyanam 
vapuha, 

The bedy of Vishnu, incarnate in Gin. fehin oa 
boar, which troubled and agitated the ocean, and 
on the edge af whose lofty right tusk the earth 
rested, existain transcendent glory. 

emg gy apo a lg 
universe ; the master of the earth; the king of 
kings; the Parames‘wara of rulers; the os 
Mahéréja; the sovereign of Hastindpure, the flower 
of cities; the bestower of widowhood on the 
wives of the hostile kings of Arocha, and Bhaga- 
datta ; the sun of the lotus of the Pindava race ; 
most skilled in warfare ; 
the Kilinga serpent; the unassisted hero; the 
dauntless in battle ; the slayer of Asvapatiriya, 
Disdpataand Gajapatiriya ; the amiter on the head 
of Narapatirdya ; the most accomplished eques- 
trian ; the terror of the 14 states of Konkana, Rékha 
Révanta, Simanta, Mrigachimara, &c.; the ever 
brilliant ; the son® of others’ wives ; the bearer of 
the fag with the emblem of the golden boar; the 
most glorious of Rajas; the adorned ; the descen- 
dant of the great lunar race ; the sn of the Emperor 
Parikebit ; waa reigning at Hastinapura, (diverted) 
by happy historic amusements. 

Oo a certain occasion, during an expedition of 
conquest in the south, at the shrine of } Ware, 
at the confluence of the rivers Tungabhadra and 
Chaitin the your ty ona of the mouth of 

in ear 111, on new- w 
wes & Sindee coupled a ae a 
shatra lind Eimoircs tactiar Cal slerteat tones 
denoting particular constellations, &c.,) in Vutta- 
riyana (when the sun is in the tropic of Capri- 
com) and in Sankrinti, governed by Vyatipdtarn, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, when the 
sun was half obscured; when the snake sacri- 
fice was performed, and when the principal rite 
of consummation was being conducted ; the Empe- 
oe eee duly saluting the Brahmans of various 


Gotréa ; co-adjutors in the sacrifice, who had arrived | 
+ Conf. Colebrocks, Essays, Vol. IL, p. 344.—Ep, 


* Chata 


COPPER GRANT | ¢ 


| boundaries of Gautama 


whoee bow resembled | 


Sukhieana ; 

dava ; Nadu Bitti ; Gull eden the eight qua- 

lifications known as “Ashtabhége Téjas Simya,” 
The boundaries thereof are :—On the north-east, 


| a stream at which the joint boundaries of Ganta- 


magréma, Banniydra, and Siliydru converge. To 
the south of the above, Ambigolla is the boundary 
of the villages of Gautamagrima and BSiliydre. 
On the west of the above, the boundaries of Sdliydru 
and Gautamagriima extend as far asa stream. To 
the south of the above, proceeding from the boun- 
dary of Siliytira and, Geutamagrims, up to a tank 
near a hill called “ Yengudda.” ‘Towards the south, 


| upto a etream on the limita of Gaatamagrima, ahd 


Sdliyaru. On the south-east, the meeting of the 

grime, Kanvapura, and 
Siliyiru, also a ravine called “ Vydgranaguodi,” or 
tiger's ravine, belween two hills. On the west of the 
above, a stream flowing on the boundaries of Gan- 
tamagrama and Kanvapura. On the west, a bash 
of “ Kyddigé trees,” at which the limits of Gauta- 
magrima, Malianduru and HKanvapura terminate. 
On the west, a hillock called “Kaggalu Maradi,” 
where the boundaries of Malianddéru, Gautama- 
grima and Andhasdira converge, near which there 


| is a saline stream, (Lavanaerota.) On the south- 


weat, as far as the salt river (Lavana nadi) flowing 
at the junction of the limits of Gautamagrima, 
Hosagunda, and Andasira. Towards the north, up 
to a stream which flows on the confimes of Gauta- 
magrima and Hosagunda and o hill near Bidara- 
gunji ; and also‘ Kehirakola, or milky pond. On 
the aorth a watercoures at which the boundaries of 
Trigarta (Tagarti) Dideragunji and Gautamagri- 
mamect From noril: to north-west the permet 


marked by a stream called “ Ooriyaholé.” Orie 
east of the above, a ‘kétaki' bush, and a white 
Matti (tree) between the boundaries of Gautama- 


. | line between Trigaria, and 


| grama and Trigarta. Or the east, a mound of red- 


grima, Trigarta and Biliuru; asaleoa hill On the 
east Sirakola to the north of « hill at which the 
boundaries of Bilidru, Gautamagrima and Maraba 
meet; also a bamboo bush. On the cast, a hillock 
marking the limits of Gautamagrima and Bannitro. 


| One is oomitied 
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Tip bended Ron tn cad to heated ire, HE TRASMLATINE OF A MATARINO OUEen 


Il.—Siményoyam dharma 
Kale kale pdlaniyé bhavadbhibi. 
Sarvanétin bhdvinaha pérthivéadrin, 


Bhiyé bhiiyo yéchaté Ramachendraha. | 


great kings :—This (grant) which is a bridge of 
charity common to rulers should from time to time 
be protected by you. 

I1.—Dénapilanayor madhyé, 

Danéchhreyonu pailanam. 
Dindt svarga mavépndti. 

Between giving and saving (of charities,) it is 
inore meritorious to save thanto give. By giving 
(the donor) attains svargam, or Indré's paradise, but 
by saving, everlasting position (blisa) is attained. 
TV.—Madvamsajiha paramahipati vamsajiva. 

Yé bhimipds satata mujvala dharma chittahd, 
Tatpidapadma yigalam sirasé namdmi. 

I salute with my head the lotus-like feet of those 
rulers, whether descendants of my own race or of 
other dynasties, who always with a conspicuous 
love of virtue, uphold and confirm my charity. 


Note by the Translator. 


The first sloka is an invocation used by most 
grantors of indms, because in the third incarnation, 
Vishnu is supposed to have restored the earth from 
the grasp of Hiranyakeha, a demon who had usurped, 
and carried if away, 

The year ia denoted by the letters ka, ta, ka, which 
are the first letters of two different seta of letters in 
the alphabet, It ia usual to read the figures thus 
expressed from right to left. In this case, the era is 
notmentioned, . . . 


The characters in which the grant is embodied are | 


called by the Inamdars the “Nandi Nagaru.” But 
they resemble the modern “ Baélaband" more than 
any other. The language is a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Kanarese, the former disfigured by a great many 
inacunracies, whose existence cannot be accounted 
for except under the supposition, not impro 


that the engraver was ignorant of Sanskrit, and : 


the original composer of the grant did not revise 
his work, 

The grant is engrossed on three sheets of copper, 
the edges of two of which are broken, clasped by a 
solid ring of the same metal which is stamped with 
a seal bearing the inscription of a boar. 

In translating the slokas which are written at the 
commencement and termination of the grant, the 
grammatical mistakes found in the original have 
been rectified. 


V. N. Napastwnrrescar, 





GRANT [¥ THE POSSESSION OF THE 
-BHIMANAKATTE MATHA, KAVALEDUBGA 
| Woe 


Prostrations to Ganapati, Remover of Obstacles. 

I,—Pinta v6 jalada shydmaha, 

Shirgna jy’ ghita karkashdha.. 
Trailékya mantapa stambhaha, 
Chatvirs hari bihavaha. 

May the four arms of Hari (Vishnn), which are as 
dark asthe water-lnden clouds, which are hardened 
by the scars cauved by the blow of the string of tha 
Shirgna bow, and which are asthe foundation pillars 
ofthe Mantapa of ihe three worlds save ye, 

In the year Plavanga, in the 89th rear of the era 
of Yudhishthira, in the month af Pushya, on new- 
moonday, on Wednesday, King Janaméjaya, the 
arbiter of the aa, the master of the rajas, the 
possessor of the valour of heroes, the descendant of 
the race of Kuro, whois seated on the throne of the 
city of Kishkindha, the protector of all professions 


On the East— Western bank of the 
flowing towards the north. On the South.—Nerth of 
the confluence near Agastwa Ashrama. Om tha 
Weat.—East of the Bina Nadi. Qn the North 
South of the Khima Nadi. 
Munibrindakshctra, sitanted within these bound- 
aries, is granted by me, with offerings of the 
Tongabhadra water and money, in the presense of 
Harihara, on the occasion of an eclipse, into the 
hands of the yati or sanyasi, with my free consent, 
in view to obtaining Vishnu's neaven for my 
parents, to be enjoyed by you and the line of your 
disciples, os long as the aun and tho moon last, 
inclusive of the items of hidden wealth, treagure- 
The witnesses of thie deed of charity are— 
Tl.—Aditya chandravanilé nalascha, 
Dyur bhamiripé hridayam Yamascha, 
Ahascha ratrischa ubhécha sandye, 
Dhirmascha jinati narasya vrittam. 

A man's conduct and actions are known to the 


| an, moon, ait, fire, firmament, earth, water, heart, 


Yama, day, night, morning, eveniug, and duty. 

IH.—Dinapilanaydr madbye. 

Dana chchréydénu pdlanam. 
Diindtsvirgdmava pndti. 
Palanddachchyutam pudam, 

Between giving and protecting, it is more merito- 
rious to protect. By giving (the donor) attains 
evarga, but by protecting, immortal station (Heaven) 
is attained. 
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IV.—Svadattiddyizunam punyam, 
Paradattinn pulanam. 


Paradattipahérena, 

The act of saving another's gift is productive of 
twice as much merit as giving one's self. By taking 
away another's gift, one's own grants become un- 
fruitfal of merit. 

V.—Maddatté patrikad dhatri, 

Pitra dattd sabddari. 
Anya dattdta janani. 
-Dattdém bhimim parityejét. 

The land granted by me is my daughter ; and that 
granted by my father is my sister. But the one 
granted by another is like my mother. Therefore 
land granied (away) should not be relinquished. 

Vi—Annaista charditam bhongté, 

Sahisva charditam nato. 
Tataha kashtdntaréd nichoha. 
Syayam dattépaherakaha. 

The mean person, who revokes Fis own gifts will, 
in the time of retribution, cat whet was thrown up 
by others, but not his own. 


Yishthiyim jdyate krimihi. 


Da. BUHLER'S 


Or Dr, Bibler's Report to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay, dated 50th August 1872, we 
give the following abridgement :-— 

During the lest year two fascicles of the cata- 
logue of Sanskrit manuscripts from Gujarit, com- 
2 ar ye OPT IC 
of Vedic books, purdnas, and poetical works, have 

been published. The third fascicle, which contains 
works on grammar, glossaries, works on rhetoric, 
metre, end law, ic ready for issue, and the fourth 
number, which gives the remaining Sdstras, is in 
the press, With the publication of the fourth 
fascicle, all the materials collected in 1869, as far 
as they refer to Brabmanical literature, will be 
exhnested. But, as since 1870 I have received a 
large number of new lists, a supplementary fascicle 
will have to be prepared, which should also contain 
an alphabetical index to the preceding parts: Be- 
sides, the lists of Sarde Marche agar. 
I have, however, made preparations for the publica- 
tion of a faseicle containing Jaina works, and hope 
to bring it out carly in 1873. 

A namber of fresh lista comprising uncatalogued 
Brahmanical libraries in Lonawara, Olpdr, Baroda, 
&c., have been Considerable 


prepared. progress 
haa been made in cataloguing the Jaina Libraries at 


Randir, Strat, Limadi and Khembay, Several large 


Whoever usurps, or takes away Brahman's land, 
whether given by himself or by others, will be con- 
demued to the life of a worm in human offal for 
sixty thousand years, 

Note. 

The original copper grant ia not in the office, and 
I have not eeen it.. The copy is full.of inaccuracies, . 
both erthographical and grammatical. They caunot 
be rectified, lewt the nature of the grant be altered, 
Tho translation is os near the original meaning as 
can be rendered under the circumstances. The 
wlokas are given here as accurately as possible, but 
they have been sadly mutilated in the process of 
transcription. There is a sentence in the copy ss 
follows :— 


Raivagrani pédagdgrajaha, 

This being unmeaning, itis omitted in the trans- 
lation. 

The Ganja and Koppagadde grants of Janame- 
jaya are estimated to be dated in 111 of the era of 
Youdishthira, This grant, if genuine, is 22 years 
older, but it is a question whether the Matha ta 
which the grant in alleged to have been made, te 
so ancient, seeing that the teachings of Madhava- 
dchirya are only between Sand G00 years old. The 
words made use of in the grant, riz. Tirtha Sripd- 


| dangalu, seem to be still peculiar to the Sanyasis of 


the Midhavae 
Qud July 1872, 


V. N. Nanasiuairexcan, 


§ REPORT ON SANSKRIT M&S. IN GUJARAT. 


Bhandara at Ahmadabad, Wadwdn, and the largest 
collection of all at Pitan have, as yet, not been 
touched. Something in this direction will, I hope. 
be done during 1872-73. But I am_permuaded-that 
the work cannot be finished before the end of LET4-76, 
The number of manuscripts purchased during the 
year (up to June 80, 1872) amounts to 421. Among: 
these 150 belong to the Brahmanical the 
remainder to that of the Jainas. In the former class 
poetical and philosophical books are most numer. 
ously represented. Particularly valuable, are ihe 
complete old manuscript of Se ee 
ee te ee Chandikis a- 
takam of Banabhatta, the two manuscripts of the 
Apastambagrihyasitra, the A dityapurdina, the frag. 
 aaaiiaciah deat die ea maaan ee 
on the Meghadtta, the commentar} op the Push- 
pasttra, &c, Oar collection of Jaina books ia now 
larger than any other public collection, of which [ 
have ever beard. We have copies of nearly al] the 
sacred works and commentaries, both old and new, 
on most of them, so that there would be no difficulty 
in editing the more important ones. There are alo 
fresh materials for the history of the Jaina religion, 
of the political history of Gujarit, and above all for 
the history of the Gujariti language. I have bought 
a large number of Ris and other legendary works. 
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to obtain specime: s of the ancient My operations since July have had even more 

i are | important results than those of last year. I have 
belonging to R&javiradhavala’s | I shall obtain others which exceed that age by 200 
A.D. 1235, As I hope to give in my estalogue | years. The more I become acquainted with Gujarat, 
Jaina manuscripts an account of the most inter- | the more offers of old and valuable books I get, 


ie 
E 

li 
E 

7 


esting works t, I omit here the enumeration | and I trust that Government will sce fit to allow the 
of important acquisitions. grant for Sanskrit manuscripts also for next year. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘HULLE MUKKALU: of anything of this sort among the caste: An out- 


Ir caine officially before me that the goldsmiths | caste might create a new caste, but I never thought 
of a certain village laid claim to the property of | they could be grafted on to another, 
some men ot the “ Hulle Mukkalu’ (old sons) caste Hassan,1872. 
the property of another caste on the grounds that. ah 


strange that I mado enquiries. It appears that tho It is now I believe pretty generally accepted that 
“ Halle Mukkaln” is a caste grafted on to the gold~ | tho first word in the phrase ‘Coromandel Const’ is 


smiths. The term “ Hullo Mags," an old son, is | goivod 
ia Lp innit sds The from the name of a village between Madras 


ps9 matter. The words ‘ Kori manal,’ known to the 
“ About 500 years ago in the kingdom of Gol- | ™erest tyro in Tamil, means * black sand,” and at this 
konda lived a soucar of tho Komti merchant caste | ety Village there is found the glittering black sand 
who held some high Government appointment but | used 20 much by native clerks instead of blotting 
Sn. Wile havieat roma es Nein he’ Ving: waeret | Leek ll ues iad Rae eee eae 
him. This having come to li i at this bei 
sacs souaue 46 ba eda wynatocheenie }t pay . Snet Hey DOG £ Ce Tee 
money. None of his caste people would natural way of solving the difficulty by taking up a 
In the same village lived the widow of a goldsmith. | ),. .4¢ : 
She had gone to the well to get some water, antl on ul of this black sand and pointing to. it, Tho 
her way back she met the soucar coms Mages 
i all the circum- ; ; , 
Sey Sect a alts Se, | Lae lym pm he 
about two lakhs of rupees which she offered tapay | THe mistake has, I conceive, been propagated, and on 
provided the soucar would bind himself and his | this supposition we have, what appears to me, a vory 
descendants to become the sons of her caste. On | simple solution of the question. 
being formally resigned by his own caste, the soucar J. B. J. 
received a copper grant which created him the “ old Palconda, Vizagapatam, March, 17th 1872. 





and from the realization of the following fees Sim,—In the Indian Antiquary I find 
which the Panchalas pay them :— article on Kalidise by Pandit Rokane teen 
(1) The pagoda for every goldamith's workshop. | 5.4 who cites Hisy&rnava, among the works 
Gr nt ere ee Orr of Kilidisa. It is a comparatively modern work 
(3) One fanam for every marriage ceremony. Peak.’ Wikees, gives othert ooseant’ af 


this 

Admissions to the casto which is performed by | in his Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. I1., 

granting the neophyte s copy of the grant toge- | he says, “It is the work of a Pandit named Jaga- 

ther with s peculiarly shaped knife are still made. | “dis’a, and was represented at the vernal festival.” 
The convert’s children become “ Holle Mukkalu.” Hisyfroava is a prahasana’ or farce in 

It appears that « similar caste is to be found | There iss modern commentary on it by Mahendra 


anything about them. I have never read or heard | Berhampur, Bengal, 11th Nov. 1872. 
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a 





+ 


ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Sa » %, ‘eleventh’ read ‘twelfth.’ 

6a , 12, Paribhushdedtrarend Paribhdshinitra, 
6a », 14 Prevarthanda  ,, Provarothanda. 
6a , 39, ‘Durvasvimio’ ,, ‘Dhurttasvimin, 
65 ,, 44 ‘As.Soc.Jour.’ ,, ' Avec. Sans. Liter,’ 
7a , 2from bot, for ‘destibe’ read ‘ describe,’ 
18 heading read ‘The Dards’ 


14 a lined 20, 21 for Bhatdraka reed * Bhatdraka.’ 
» © » 43 for Smritis read * Smitis.’ 

Ia ,, 19,, Mahesheora read Maher’ 

iba ,, 3’, ‘Kali’ read * Kali.’ 


personified as Lakshm! who is attracted by 
his ‘ 


valour. 
15 0 mote ¢ for ‘prakriti,” read ‘ prakyiti, and insert a 
comma after * anu a. 
45 b note } for * Sema’ read ‘ Sandhi,’ 
i » Sdesa » fades’, 
§ place a comma after * Samskira.” 
16 a line 20 dele ‘ graceful.’ 

« «2 for ‘ Paplinake the &c.’ read * Patinake- 
In this manner the field of Vapi of the 
extent of 120 pacer is granted, along with 
its appurtenances and whatever is on it, 
together with the revenue in grain or gold, 
subject to any changes in its condition, 
and with whatever may grow on it spon- 
tancously, except, 4c.’ 

» Note tt add ‘—equal to a pidivarta 7 

17 a line 6, for bhaa read bhafe. 

17 & note t for ‘ p. 230° read * p. 245," 

18a ,, * » *p- 245’ » ‘p 280," and dele f. 


2a , 96, for‘ Kik- read ‘ Rik- 

225 ,, 40, ,, ,.‘Mahab-’ read ‘ Mababb-' 

28, dele ), lime 24 dele (. 

82 for ‘ Khilatfat’ read Khild fas 

10 from bot. for ‘com-plete’ read* complete.’ 

87 for *Kirku' read ‘Ka-ka,’ and so p. 55d 
Il. 8, 24, 56, 

586 ,, 21 for‘ tribe’ read ‘ bribe.’ 

686 ,, 28 , ‘rude’ ,, ‘nude,’ 

Tha y» 41 » ‘Jaulai’,, ‘Joulai.’ 

925 , 22 ,, ‘month’,, * mouth.” 

Gla ,, 2%» ‘kaughi’,, ‘hanghi.’ 

178 b note | 1. 3, for ‘northern’ read * southern.’ 


a 

-_ 

cs 
szss 


224 6 line 28 for Aquina read Aquinas, vent 
2405 , 18 ,, ‘month’ , ‘mouth.’ 7 Te 
2420 ,, 19 ,, Mab&bdrats read Mabdbbirate, 

w my 26 insert a comma after ‘ 412-3),” 
Sto nele'} Jor ou rene S00y S00 SENET, 


244 5 line 86, after ‘ evidence’ read ‘ of the, &c." 
247 6 note ¢ for ‘known’ read ‘ know.’ : 
U8cs , * after * p.' read ‘242 and for ‘ Mhébh’ read 


249 a Hine 17 for ‘ Uttarkbigds’ read ‘ Uttarakhiyda’ 
MI awotet , ‘Sake’ » ‘Sake’ z 


250 Stine 1, ‘Rimaymoa’ , * 2! awed 

Bia , 10, ‘Rmskutd-" : Ramakte’ 

220 » Bw paises Sl ip . 

fe ee a 

NL tes id ‘commuting om the — 

B01e ,, Safter ‘two’ add‘ or all.’ 

301 a note * for ‘Patanjali farralqaaaqede Crarr- 
A reed * Katyros—farearaaae 
TaTATyA | Patanjall HiaTar:’ ae, 

804 a line 88,for ‘Kebrimindra’ read ‘ Kshemendra.’ 

9055 , 8 Pareati Parvati. 


J 
70 , 26, *Na- » =* Nae : 
S08 a note*® , ‘maiyl » ‘maysj.’ K 
809 Stine 22, ‘Panchtantra’ ., ‘ Panchatantra.’ 
300 4 = 3B. ‘ Fe ‘story, 


stories’ : 
S260 ,, 44.and 327 51 5 for ‘Theobald’ read ‘Theo- 
bold.’ 


$27 6 ,, 12 for 6 reed 76. 

828 6 Inst line but one for Judeus’ read‘ Juderus,’ 

836 a line 4 from bot.,, ‘Parniya’ ,, * Poraviya.’ 

865 © ok cif, 0 iro St, tor RAE rane 

337 5 ,, 24 for ‘Palais’ read ‘ Palis.’ 

$384 » 2, ‘fare’ read ‘fae.’ 

338@ ,, 8 from bot., for ‘Ghatah’ read * Ghatak.’ 

833 @ last line but one, for ‘kamiya (atzar)’ read 
kiroyd (@rater).’ 

389 « tines 16 and 17 from bot. for ‘ gharjiyé (QITHIT)’ 

read ‘ ghaxjiys (Gfarat).” 

339 8, last tine, for ‘q7” read “Ay.” 

340 a fine 16 for ‘ barni’ read ‘ bari.’ 

3675 ,, 21, 22, read." it turor all medial single surde 
into sonants, 2. The Ister Prakrit elides 
all media! single cunsonants. 3. Gaurian™ &c. 
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